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PREFACE. 


TnE  plan  of  this  work  is  nearly  the  same*  as  that  of  the 
Studekt's  Maittjal  op  Aucient  Histoet,  which  has  been 
sanctioned  by  public  approbation.  It  is  a  compilation  which 
can  have  few  claims  to  novelty ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  most 
students  will  be  gratified  with  the  attention  paid  to  such 
events  as  mark  the  progress  of  civilization,  for  they  form  the 
chain  by  which  the  histories  of  the  several  nations  of  Europe 
are  linked  together.  It  has  been  the  constant  aim  of  the 
Author  to  impress  upon  his  readers  that  the  Providence  of 
Gh)d  may  be  traced  with  as  much  distinctness  in  the  moral 
government  of  the  universe,  as  in  the  physical  world ;  we 
cannot  comprehend  all  the  mysteries  of  the  Almighty's 
wondrous  plan,  because  "the  end  is  not  yet ;"  but  we  see 
eaough  to  convince  us  that  there  is  evident  and  great  design 
in  the  order  of  the  events  which  constitute  general  history, 
and  that  all  the  records  of  our  race  bear  testimony  to  the 
great  truth  announced  in  the  revealed  word  of  God — 
"Itigliteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to 
any  people." 

In  the  narrative  of  our  own  times,  the  Writer  has  sedu- 
lously avoided  party  views  of  important  questions,  and  has 
confined  himself  to  a  plain  statement  of  facts,  without  any 
colouring  borrowed  from  opinions. 

Colonization  is  too  important  a  branch  of  Modern  History 
to  be  omitted,  and  at  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  some- 
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thing  like  repetition,  the  Author  has  thought  it  right  to 
give  a  summary  'of  the  history  of  the  principal  Colonies 
which  have  heen  founded  in  India  and  America. 

The  rise,  progress,  and  present  state  of  the  Papacy  as  a 
political  system,  has  been,,  it  is  trusted^  satisfactorily  de- 
veloped, including  histories  of  the  Inquisition  and  of  the 
Order  of  Jesuits.  The  history  of  China  has  been  brought 
down  to  the  present  day,  and  in  like  manner  a  sketch  is 
given  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Jews  since  their  dispersion  by- 
Adrian. 


In  this  the  sixth  edition  the  Supplementary  Chapter  has 
been  considerably  enlarged,  so  as  to  bring  down  the  History 
to  the  Treaty  of  Peace  signed  at  Paris,  March  30, 1856 ; 
the  Chronological  Tables  first  introduced  into  the  fifth 
edition  have  been  retained.  On  the  other  hand,  that  the 
volume  might  not  become  inconveniently  bulky,  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  make  some  retrenchments  of  the  less 
essential  matter  in  the  earlier  chapters,  and  in  those  oii 
the  Papal  power,  the  Inquisition,  and  the  Colonies, 
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CHAPTEB  I. 


CX>NSEQUENCES  OF  THE  FALL  OP  THE 
WESTERN  EMPIRE. 


Sectioh  I.    The  Oothie  Kingdom  of  Italy, 

rpHEBE  is  no  period  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race  which 
JL  presents  to  the  historical  student  a  greater  scene  of  con- 
fiision  than  the  century  succeeding  the  overthrow  of  the 
Western  Empire.  The  different  hordes  of  barharians,  fol- 
lowing no  definite  plan,  established  separate  monarchies  in 
the  dismembered  provinces,  engaged  in  sanguinary  wars  that 
had  no  object  but  plunder,  and  were  too  ignorant  to  form  any- 
thing like  a  political  system.  There  is  consequently  a  want 
of  unity  in  the  narrative  of  a  time  when  nations  ceased  to 
have  fixed  relations  towards  each  other,  and  history  must 
appear  desultory  and  digressive  until  some  one  state,  rising 
into  command,  assume  such  importance,  that  the  fate  of  all 
the  rest  may  be  connected  with  its  destinies.  It  is  neces- 
sary, before  entering  on  the  various  incidents  of  this  calami- 
tous time,  to  take  a  geographical  survey  of  the  places  occu- 
pied by  the  principal  nations  who  succeeded  the  Bomans  in 
the  sovereignty  of  Europe. 

The  Visigoths,  after  their  establishment  in  Spain,  began 
gradually  to  adopt  the  refinement  of  their  new  subjects ;  that 
peninsula  had  advanced  rapidly  in  civilization  under  the  Bo- 
man  dominion,  and  had  escaped  from  much  of  the  corruption 
which  had  degraded  Italy ;  the  conquerors,  more  advanced 
than  any  of  the  other  barbarians,  soon  learned  to  appreciate 
the  advantages  of  social  order,  and  began  to  cultivate  the 
higher  arts  of  life.  In  Pannonia,  the  Ostrogoths  derived 
great  improvement  from  their  vicinity  to  It«dy  on  the  one 
ride,  and  the  court  of  Constantinople  on  the  other ;  they 
were  thus  gradually  trained  to  civilization,  and  their  early 
adoption  of  Christianity  secured  them  the  benefits  of  litera- 
ture, which  was  sedulously  cultivated  by  the  clergy. 
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Tribes  of  a  very  different  character  pressed  into  the  em- 
pire from  the  German  forests, — the  Burgundians,  the  Lom- 
bards, and  the  Franks,  of  whom  the  last  were  long  distin- 
guished for  their  hostility  to  all  refinements,  and  their 
exclusive  attention  to  the  military  virtues.  Still  more  bar- 
barous were  the  Saxons  and  Angles ;  they  were  not  only- 
strangers  to  the  civilization  and  religion  of  the  empire,  but 
were  kept  in  their  rude  state  by  the  practice  of  piracy,  for 
which  their  maritime  situation  afforded  them  great  facilities  ; 
their  government,  divided  among  several  petty  chiefs,  was 
favourable  to  personal  independence,  and  furnished  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  absolute  despotism  that  had  been  estab- 
lished in  the  Koman  empire.  All  the  Germanic  tribes  were 
remarkable  for  the  respect  which  they  showed  to  the  delicacy 
of  the  female  character ;  they  neither  treated  their  women 
like  slaves,  as  most  other  barbarians  have  done,  nor  did  they 
degrade  them  into  mere  objects  of  sensual  gratification,  like 
the  B/Omans  and  Byzantines.  The  German  woman  was  the 
companion  and  counsellor  of  her  husband ;  she  shared  his 
labours  as  an  equal,  not  as  a  servant.  It  was  from  the 
sanctity  of  the  domestic  circle  among  the  northern  nations 
that  races  of  conquerors  derived  the  firmness  and  courage 
which  insured  them  victory. 

The  north-eastern  part  of  Europe  was  opcupied  by  Scla- 
vonic tribes,  differing  from  the  Germans  in  language,  man- 
ners, and  tactics ;  like  the  Tartars  of  more  modern  times, 
they  placed  their  chief  reliance  on  their  cavalry ;  and  they 
were  more  opposed  to  civilization  than  any  of  the  Germanic 
nations.  Their  form  of  government  was  a  kind  of  aristocratic 
republic,  but  in  war  the  tribes  generally  united  under  a  single 
leader.  They  were  very  averse  to  fixed  residences,  and  when 
they  occupied  a  country  they  rarely  entered  the  cities,  but 
remained  in  their  camps  or  in  rude  circular  fortifications 
called  rings.  The  Sclavonians  hated  the  Germans,  and  could 
rarely  be  induced  to  unite  with  them  against  their  common 
enemy,  the  Eomans. 

After  the  fall  of  the  "Western  Empire,  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople sunk  into  obscurity,  from  which  it  did  not  emerge 
for  half  a  century,  when  its  supremacy  was  restored  during 
the  memorable  reign  of  Justinian.  The  Isaurian .  Zeno, 
raised  to  the  purple  by  his  marriage  with  the  Princess  Ari- 
adne, was  forced  to  fly  into  the  mountains  by  a  fierce  revolt 
which  his  mother-in-law  Yerina  had  instigated.  He  was 
restored  to  the  throne  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  Theodoric,  king 
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of  the  Ostrogoths,  who  had  been  carefully  educated  as  a 
hostage  at  the  court  of  Constantinople.  The  turbulence  of 
the  Goths,  and  the  faithlessness  of  the  Byzantines,  soon  de- 
stroyed the  amity  of  the  two  sovereigns  ;  a  desultory  but  san- 
guinary warfare  harassed  the  Eastern  Empire,  imtil  2^no 
purchased  peace  by  ceding  to  Theodoric  his  right  over  Italy, 
or  rather  stimulated  the  Goth  to  undertake  the  conquest  of 
that  peninsula.  The  march  of  Theodoric  was  the  emigra- 
tion of  an  entire  people ;  the  Gtotha  were  accompanied  by 
their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  aged  parents ;  a  vast 
multitude  of  wagons  conveyed  their  most  precious  effects, 
and  their  store  of  provisions  for  a  toilsome  march  under- 
taken in  the  depth  of  winter.  Odoacer  boldly  prepared  to 
meet  this  formidable  invasion ;  he  took  post  on  the  nver  Son- 
tius  (Isonzo)  with  a  powerful  host ;  but  he  was  unable  to 
resist  the  daring  energy  of  the  Gt)ths,  and  his  defeat  gave 
Theodoric  possession  of  the  Venetian  province  as  far  as  the 
walls  of  Verona  (a.d.  489).  Italy,  however,  was  not  won 
without  further  struggles ;  Eavenna  alone  sustained  a  siege 
of  more  than  three  years ;  but  at  length  Odoacer  capitulated 
(a.d.  493),  and  was  soon  after  assassmated  at  a  solemn  ban- 
quet by  his  rival. 

Theodoric  secured  his  conquest  by  distributing  one-third 
of  the  lands  of  Italy  to  his  soldiers  in  military  tenures. 
This  partition  was  effected  with  very  httle  violence  to  the 
ancient  possessors  ;  the  Goths  were  instructed  to  spare  the 
people,  to  reverence  the  laws,  and  to  lay  aside  their  barbar- 
ous customs  of  judicial  combats  and  private  revenge.  The 
Gothic  sovereignty  was  soon  extended  from  Sicily  to  the 
Danube,  and  from  Sirmium  (Sirmich)  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean ; 
thus  including  the  feirest  portion  of  the  Western  Empire. 
The  monarch  of  this  new  kingdom  showed  great  wisdom  and 
moderation  in  his  civil  government,  but  unfortunately  his  at- 
tachment to  the  Arian  heresy  led  him  to  persecute  the  Ca- 
tholics ;  it  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  their  bigoted 
turbulence  afforded  too  often  a  reasonable  excuse  for  his 
severity.  The  legal  murder  of  the  philosopher  Boethius 
and  the  venerable  Symmachus  were  crimes  which  admit  of 
no  palliation  ;  they  hastened  Theodoric's  death,  for  remorse 
brought  him  to  the  grave  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  reign 
(a.d.  526)» 
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Section  JI.     The  Beign  of  Justinian. 

A  Daoian  peasant  named  Justin,  who  had  travelled  on 
foot  to  Constantinople  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Leo, 
enlisted  in  the  imperial  guards,  and  during  the  succeed- 
ing reigns  so  distinguished  himself  by  his  strength  and 
valour,  that  he  was  gradually  raised  to  the  command  of  the 
household  troops.  On  the  death  of  the  Emperor  AnastaaiuB, 
the  eunuch  Amantius,  anxious  to  seciure  the  throne  for  one 
of  his  creatures,  intrusted  Justin  with  a  large  sum  of  money 
to  bribe  the  guards ;  but  he  used  it  to  purchase  votes  for 
himself,  and  was  thus  elevated  to  the  empire  (a.d.  08). 
Totally  ignorant  himself,  Justin  was  not  insensible  of  the 
value  of  education ;  he  made  his  nephew  Justinian  his  as- 
sociate in  the  empire ;  and  as  this  pnnce  had  been  instructed 
in  aU  the  learning  of  the  times,  he  soon  obtained  the  whole 
power  of  the  state. 

After  the  death  of  Justin  (a.d.  527),  Justinian  ruled 
alone ;  but  his  first  exercise  of  authority  fixed  a  lasting 
stigma  on  his  reign.  He  chose  for  his  empress  Theodora,  a 
woman  of  mean  birth  and  infamous  character,  whose  vices 
had  disgusted  even  a  capital  so  licentious  as  Constantinople. 
Among  the  most  singular  and  disgraceful  follies  of  the  East- 
em  Empire  were  the  factions  of  the  circus,  which  arose  from 
the  colours  worn  by  the  charioteers  who  competed  for  the 
prize  of  swiftness.  G-reen  and  blue  were  the  most  remark- 
able for  their  inveterate  hostility,  though  white  and  red  were 
the  most  ancient  ;*all,  however,  soon  acquired  a  legal  existence 
and  the  Byzantines  willingly  hazarded  life  and  fortune  to 
support  their  favourite  colour.  Justinian  was  a  partisan  of 
the  blues ;  his  favour  towards  them  provoked  the  hostility  of 
the  opposite  faction,  and  led  to  a  sedition  which  almost  laid 
Constantinople  in  ashes.  The  disturbances  first  burst  forth 
in  the  circus ;  Justinian  ordered  the  rioters  to  be  secured ; 
both  factions  immediately  turned  against  the  monarch,  the 
soldiers  were  called  out,  but  they  were  unable  to  contend 
against  the  citizens  in  the  narrow  streets.  Assailed  fiom  the 
tops  of  the  houses,  the  barbarian  mercenaries  flung  fire- 
brands in  revenge,  and  thus  kindled  a  dreadful  conflagration, 
which  destroyed  a  vast  number  of  public  and  private  edi- 
fices. After  the  city  had  been  for  several  days  in  the  hands 
of  the  rioters,  Justinian  contrived  to  revive  the  ancient  ani- 
mosity between  the  greens  and  blms;  the  latter  faction  de- 
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dared  for  the  emperor,  &  strong  body  of  veterans  marched 
to  the  Hippodrome,  or  race-course,  and  tranquillity  was  re- 
stored by  the  slaughter  of  thirty  thousand  of  the  insurgents. 
While  the  internal  state  of  the  empire  was  thus  disturbed 
hj  faction,  a  costly  and  unprofitable  war  was  waged  against 
the  Persians,  tintil  the  emperor  purchased  a  disgraceM  and 
piecarious  truce,  which  both  he  and  his  rival  chose  to  desig- 
nate as  an  endless  peace. 

The  usurpation  of  the  throne  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa  by 
Q^hmer,  who  owed  his  success  chiefly  to  the  support  of  the 
Arian  clergy,  induced  Justinian  to  undertake  a  war,  in  which 
he  appeared  both  the  generous  Mend  of  an  allied  sove- 
reign and  the  protector  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Belisarius, 
the  best  general  of  his  age,  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  imperial  forces ;  having  effected  a  landing  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  without  opposition,  he  advanced  towards 
Carthage,  defeating  the  Yandals  on  his  march,  and  became 
master  of  the  city  with  little  opposition.  G-elimer,  after 
one  more  unsuccessful  effort  to  save  his  kingdom,  was  closely 
besieged  in  the  castle  where  he  sought  refuge.  After  hav- 
ing borne  the  most  dreadful  extremities  of  famine,  he  was 
forced  to  surrender  imconditionaUy ;  and  carried  captive  to 
Constantinople. 

Themurder  of  Amalasontha,  cnieen  of  the  Goths,  by  her 
ungrateful  husband,  Theodatus,  afforded  Belisarius  a  pretext 
for  attacking  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  He  sailed  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Sicily,  and  easily  conquered  that  important 
island  (a.d.  535).  Theodatus  hasted  to  avert  danger,  by 
dedaring  himself  the  vassal  of  Justinian ;  but  hearing  in  the 
mean  time  that  two  Byzantine  generals  had  been  defeated 
in  Dalmatia  by  the  G-othic  troops,  he  suddenly  withdrew  his 
allegiance.  Belisarius  soon  appeared  to  chastise  his  perfidy ; 
he  transported  his  army  across  the  Sicilian  strait,  and  effected 
a  landing  at  Ehe^um  (Reg^io)*  The  greater  part  of  south- 
em  Italy,  including  the  important  city  of  Naples,  was 
speedily  subdued  by  the  imperial  forces ;  while  Theodatus, 
secure  within  the  walls  of  Kome,  made  no  effort  to  protect 
his  subjects.  At  length  the  Gk)ths,  disgusted  by  the  weak- 
ness and  incapacity  of  their  sovereign,  removed  him  from  the 
throne,  and  chose  the  valiant  Vitiges  for  their  king-  But 
Vitiges  was  forced  to  commence  his  reign  by  abandoning 
Borne,  of  which  Belisarius  took  possession  without  en- 
countering any  opposition  (a.d.  537).  During  the  ensuing 
winter,  the  Ghoths  assembled  from  every  quarter,  to  save,  if 
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possible,  their  kingdom  in  Italy ;  a  powerful  army  was  soon 
collected,  and  Vitiges  led  his  followers  to  the  siege  of  Borne. 
Belisarius  concentrated  his  forces  in  the  Eternal  City, 
which  was  defended  with  equal  skill  and  bravery ;  but  famine 
soon  appeared  within  the  walls,  and  the  citizens  became 
anxious  for  a  capitulation.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  under 
the  sanction  of  the  pope,  Sylverius,  for  betraying  the  city 
to  the  Groths ;  but  it  was  discovered  by  an  intercepted  letter. 
Belisarius  sent  Sylverius  into  banishment,  and  ordered  the 
bishops  to  elect  a  new  pontiff:  before,  however,  a  synod 
could  be  assembled  for  the  purpose,  the  general's  wife,  the 
infamous  Antonina,  sold  the  Holy  See  to  Vigilius  for  a  bribe 
of  two  hundred  pounds'  weight  of  gold.  Eeinforcements 
soon  after  arrived  from  the  East,  and  the  Gk)ths  were  forced 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Rome,  having  lost  one-third  of  their 
number  before  its  walls.  Belisarius  pursued  the  retreating 
enemy  to  the  marshes  of  Bavenna,  and  would  probably  have 
captured  that  city  but  for  the  jealousy  of  the  eunuch  Narses, 
whom  Justinian  had  intrusted  with  the  independent  com- 
mand of  a  large  division  of  the  Byzantine  army.  Though 
the  differences  between  the  two  leaders  were  finally  adjusted, 
the  Goths  had  taken  advantage  of  the  interval  to  collect 
new  strength :  and  ten  thousand  Burgundians,  sent  to  in- 
vade Italy  by  the  command  of  Theodobert,  king  of  the 
Pranks,  had  stormed  and  plundered  Milan.  Soon  after, 
Theodobert  passed  the  Alps  in  person  at  the  head  of  one 
hundred  thousand  men.  The  Franks  stormed  G-enoa,  and 
devastated  Liguria;  but  their  excesses  brought  pestilence 
into  their  camp,  they  perished  by  thousands,  and  Theodo- 
bert was  induced,  by  his  increasing  distresses,  to  enter  into 
terms  of  accommodation  with  the  emperor.  Delivered  from 
this  pressing  danger,  Belisarius  laid  siege*to  Ravenna,  which 
was  forced  to  capitulate  (a.d.  539) ;  and  thus  the  Gothic 
kingdom  of  Italy  was  destroyed. 

Belisarius  returned  to  Constantinople  in  triumph,  leading 
with  him  the  captive  Vitiges ;  he  was  sent  to  conduct  the 
Persian  war,  but  was  soon  recalled  and  disgraced  by  the  un- 
grateful Justinian.  While  the  conquests  of  Belisarius  were 
restoring  the  western  provinces  to  the  empire,  barbarous 
hordes  ravaged,  almost  with  impunity,  the  north-eastern 
frontiers.  Unable  or  unwilling  to  meet  the  G^pidae  in  the 
field,  Justinian  entered  into  alliance  with  the  Longobardi 
or  Lombards  (so  called  from  their  long  harts  or  lances),  who 
had  just  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  Heruli,  and  gave  them 
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setflements  in  Pannonia.  A  war  of  forty  years'  duration, 
between  the  Lombards  and  Gepidae,  protected  the  empire 
from  the  invasions  of  both  hordes ;  but  it  was  still  exposed 
to  the  incursions  of  the  Sclavonians  and  Bulgarians,  who 
Miniially  purchased  a  passage  through  the  territories  of  the 
Gepidae,  and  extended  their  inroads  even  into  southern 
Greece.  Commotions  in  the  remote  east  brought  Euro- 
peans, about  this  time,  acquainted  with  new  and  more 
fonnidable  races  of  barbarians,  the  Avars  and  the  Turks. 

The  Avars,  from  an  imknown  age,  possessed  the  moun- 
tains and  deserts  that  border  on  the  lake  Baikal  in  north- 
eastern Asia.  Thence  they  advanced  southwards,  and  ex- 
tended their  empire  to  the  eastern  sea  which  separates 
Corea  from  Japan.  The  conqueror  took  the  title  of  Chakan 
or  Chagan,  a  name  stiil  used  on  the  coins  of  the  Turkish 
sultan.  When  the  Avars  were  overthrown  by  the  Turks, 
and  their  power  totally  destroyed,  their  name  was  taken 
by  a  new  nation,  ther  Ogors  or  "Varchonites,  who,  after  being 
defeated  by  the  Turks,  migrated  towards  Europe  by  the 
route  of  the  Yolga. 

The  Turks  first  appear  in  history  as  the  slaves  of  the 
original  Avars ;  they  inhabited  the  great  Altaian  moun- 
tains, and  were  engaged  in  working  the  mines  and  attending 
the  forges  of  those  rich  mineral  districts.  Their  skill  in 
fabricating  armour  and  weapons  was  veiy  great,  and  they 
prided  themselves  upon  the  excellence  of  theu:  manufactures 
80  much,  that,  when  they  became  lords  of  eastern  Asia,  their 
Chakans  annually  forged  a  piece  of  iron  in  the  presence  of 
the  heads  of  the  nation.  Under  the  guidance  of  Th6-men, 
they  asserted  their  independence,  and  made  slaves  of  their 
former  masters.  Their  empire  was  rapidly  extended  from 
the  Volga  to  the  Sea  of  Japan,  and  they  were  thus  brought 
to  the  frontiers  of  the  Byzantine  and  Persian  dominions. 

The  great  rival  of  Justinian  was  Choaroes  or  Nushin^an, 
the  most  celebrated  Persian  monarch  of  the  Sassanid  dynasty. 
Having  by  judicious  laws  secured  the  tranquillity  and  pros- 
perity of  Persia,  he  directed  his  attention  to  the  favourite 
project  of  the  Sassanides,  the  re-establishment  of  the  empire 
of  Cyrus,  and,  perceiving  that  the  forces  of  Justinian  were 
engaged  in  the  west,  invaded  Syria,  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful army  (a.d.  540).  His  victorious  career  was  checked 
for  a  brief  space  by  Belisarius ;  but,  after  the  recall  and  dis- 
grace of  that  general,  he  urged  forward  his  conquests  with 
alarming  rapidity.     Justinian,  in  his  distress,  repented  of 
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his  ingratitude,  Belisarius  was  restored  to  command,  and  by 
his  judicious  exertions  Nushirvan  was  forced  to  return 
across  the  Euphrates,  loaded,  however,  with  the  spoils  of 
western  Asia.  His  next  enterprise  was  the  conquest  of  the 
Caucasian  districts,  inhabited  bj  the  Lazi,  the  Golchians,  and 
other  semi-barbarous  tribes,  which  the  Byzantines  strug-- 
gled  to  prevent,  and  this  led  to  the  tedious  Lazic  war,  in 
which  the  strength  of  both  empires  was  uselessly  wasted. 
In  consequence  of  the  Persian  war,  Justinian  entered  into 
a  treaty  with  the  Abyssinians,  whose  monarch  had  subdued 
the  greater  part  of  Arabia,  in  the  expectation  of  opening, 
by  his  means,  a  naval  communication  with  China  and  India ; 
but  the  design  was  frustrated  by  the  reluctance  of  the 
Ethiopian  monarch  to  engage  in  a  doubtful  contest  with  the 
power  of  Persia. 

The  provinces  of  Afiica  and  Italy,  acquired  by  the  valour 
of  Belisarius,  were  nearly  lost  by  the  incapacity  and  tyranny 
of  his  successors.  Their  weakness  provoked  the  Moors  to 
take  arms;  and,  though  these  barbarians  were  finally  re- 
duced, the  African  province  was  changed  from  a  fertile 
and  populous  country  into  a  savage  and  silent  desert.  Still 
more  dangerous  was  the  revolt  of  the  G-oths  under  the 
gallant  Totila  (a.d.  J41),  who  in  a  very  brief  space  re- 
covered the  greater  part  of  Italy.  Einding  his  generals  suc- 
cessively defeated,  Justinian  sent  Belisarius  to  the  theatre 
of  his  K)rmer  glory ;  but  he  neglected  to  supply  the  hero 
with  sufficient  forces ;  and  Bome  was  captured  by  Totila, 
almost  in  sight  of  the  imperial  army.  The  city  was  re- 
covered soon  afteri  and  the  old  general  gained  some  advan- 
tages over  Totila;  but,  finding  himse&  unsupported,  he 
solicited  permission  to  return,  and  departed  from  Italy  dis- 
graced, not  so  much  by  his  failure,  as  by  the  plunder  he  had 
permitted  Antonina  to  extort  from  those  he  was  sent  to 
defend  (a.d.  J48).  Totila,  after  the  departure  of  Belisarius, 
again  made  himself  master  of  Bome,  but  the  maritime  cities 
of  Italy  resisted  his  assaults,  and  supported  the  imperial 
interests  until  the  eunuch  Narses  was  sent  into  the  pen- 
insula (a.i).  552). 

Justinian  granted  to  this  favourite  what  he  had  denied 
to  Belisarius,  a  competent  supply  of  the  munitions  of  war ; 
allies  were  entreated  to  send  contingents,  and  mercenaries 
were  hired  from  the  principal  barbarous  tribes.  Thus  sup- 
plied, the  eunuch  eagerly  sought  to  bring  the  Goths  to 
an  engagement;   but  Totila  showed  equal  ardour  for  the 
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combat,  and  the  hostile  forces  soon  met  in  tbe  vicinity  of 
Eome.  In  the  very  commencement  of  the  battle  the  Gothic 
avairy,  hurried  forward  by  their  impetuosity,  advanced  so 
far  beyond  their  infEintry,  that  they  were  surrounded  and 
cat  to  pieces  before  they  could  receive  assistance.  Totila, 
hasting  vrith  a  chosen  troop  to  remedy  the  disorder,  was 
Btruck  to  the  earth  mortally  wounded,  and  his  followers  in- 
stantly fled  in  confusion.  Bome  opened  its  gates  to  the 
conquerors ;  but  the  imperial  forces,  especially  the  barbarian 
mercenaries,  inflicted  on  the  citizens  all  the  horrors  of  a  city 
taken  by  assault.  The  Goths  retired  beyond  the  Po,  and 
chose  Teias  for  their  king ;  but  in  a  fierce  battle,  which  lasted 
two  entire  days,  Teias  was  slain,  and  the  power  of  the 
Ostrogoths  irretrievably  ruined.  Narses  had  scarcely  time 
to  recover  fi^m  the  fot^es  of  this  campaign,  when  he  was 
summoned  to  repel  an  invasion  of  the  SVanks  and  Alle- 
mans ;  he  routed  them  with  great  slaughter ;  and  then,  re- 
turning to  Bome,  gratified  its  citizens  by  the  semblance  of 
a  triumph.  Italy  was  thus  reduced  to  a  Byzantine  pro- 
vince, governed  by  the  exarchs  of  Eavenna ;  and  Narses 
himself^  the  first  and  most  powerful  of  the  exarchs,  governed 
the  whole  peninsula  for  fifteen  years. 

In  the  mean  time  Belisarius  had  been  summoned  to  de- 
fend the  empire  from  an  invasion  of  the  Bulgarians.  He 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  them,  but  was  prevented  from 
improving  his  advantages  by  the  intrigues  of  the  courtiers. 
The  Bul^unans  were  induced  to  return  beyond  the  Danube 
by  the  payment  of  a  large  ransom  for  their  captives  ;  and 
Justinian  claimed  the  gratitude  of  his  subjects  for  accelerat- 
ing their  departure  by  the  threat  of  placing  armed  vessels  in 
the  Danube.  This  was  the  last  campaign  of  Belisarius ;  he 
was  soon  after  disgraced  and  imprisoned,  under  a  false  charge 
of  treason :  his  innocence  was  subsequently  proved,  and  his 
freedom  restored,  but  grief  and  resentment  nurried  him  to 
the  grave ;  and  his  treasures  were  seized  by  the  rapacious 
emperor. 

SKCTioir  III.     The  Mtahlishment  of  t%e  Civil  Law. 

Eablt  in  his  reign  Justinian  directed  his  attention  to 
the  state  of  the  law  in  his  empire,  and  formed  the  useful 
project  of  digesting  into  a  uni&rm  code  the  vast  mass  of 
laws,  rules,  and  judicial  maxims,  which  the  various  interests 
of  the  Homans  and  Byzantines,  their  progress  in  civilization^ 
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and  the  inconstancy  of  their  rulers,  had  produced,  during 
the  course  of  thirteen  hundred  years.  He  saw  that  the 
multitude  of  ordinances  occasioned  confusion  and  disorder, 
and  that  the  heap  of  inconsistent  decisions  and  regulations 
formed  a  labyrinth  in  which  justice  went  astray,  and  ini- 
quity found  avenues  for  escape. 

Justinian  commenced  with  the  Code.  In  an  edict,  dated 
the  3rd  of  February,  a.d.  528,  he  declared  his  resolution  of 
collecting  into  a  single  volume,  not  merely  the  laws  in  the 
three  previous  codes  of  Gregory,  Hermogenianus,  and  Theo- 
dosius,  but  also  the  laws  that  had  been  published  by  impe- 
rial authority  since  the  formation  of  the  Theodosian  code. 
A  commission  of  ten  eminent  lawyers,  with  Tribonian  at 
its  head,  was  charged  with  the  execution  of  this  task.  They 
were  permitted  to  suppress  repetitions,  to  remove  contradic- 
tory or  obsolete  laws,  to  add  what  was  necessary  for  ex- 
actness or  explanation,  and  to  unite,  under  one  head,  what 
was  spread  over  a  great  variety  of  laws.  The  work  went  on 
BO  rapidly,  that  in  a  little  more  than  a  year  the  new  code,  con- 
taining, in  twelve  books,  all  the  imperial  laws  from  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  was  ready  to  appear.  Jus- 
tinian affixed  the  imperial  seal  to  the  new  constitution  (a.d. 
^29),  and  ordained  that  the  new  code  alone  should  be  cited 
in  courts  of  justice. 

A  more  extensive  and  difficult  work  remained, — ^to  coUect 
the  scattered  monuments  of  ancient  j  urisprudence.  Justin- 
ian confided  this  task  also  to  Tribonian,  and  gave  him  the 
power  of  nominating  bis  fellow-commissioners.  Tribonian 
chose  one  of  the  magistrates  who  had  already  aided  in  the 
formation  of  the  Code,  four  professors  of  jurisprudence,  and 
eleven  advocates  of  high  legal  reputation.  These  seventeen 
commissioners  were  instructed  to  search  out,  collect,  and 
put  in  order  all  that  was  really  useful  in  the  books  of  the 
jurisconsults  who  had  been  authorized  to  make  or  interpret 
laws  by  preceding  sovereigns ;  they  were  permitted,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Code,  to  change,  add,  or  retrench,  and  to  fix 
doubtful  cases  by  precise  definitions.  Their  collection  was 
to  be  arranged  in  fifty  books,  having  all  the  matter  arranged 
under  their  respective  titles,  and  was  to  be  named  the  Digest, 
on  account  of  its  orderly  classification,  or  the  Pandects,  be- 
cause it  was  to  contain  all  the  ancient  jurisprudence.^     But 


*  From  Trfiv,  aU^  and  dsx^aOai^  to  contain.    The  fifty  books  of  the 
Pandects  are  divided  into  four  hundred  and  twenty-three  titles,  which 
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the  oommissioners  seem  to  have  executed  their  task  with 
more  zeal  and  speed  than  exactness.  The  emperor  himself 
did  not  expect  that  the  work  could  be  completed  in  less 
than  ten  years.  It  was  necessary  to  examine  carefully  more 
dian  two  thousand  volumes;  to  discuss,  compare,  and  reduce 
into  order  an  innumerable  number  of  decisions ;  to  reform 
some  of  them,  to  reverse  others,  and  to  classify  the  whole. 
But  Tribonian,  who  knew  that  in  enterprises  wnich  engage 
the  vanity  of  princes,  the*  delay  between  the  design  and  ex* 
ecution  is  borne  with  great  impatience,  hurried  on  the  work 
80  rapidly,  that  it  was  completed  in  three  years. 

On  the  1 6th  of  December,  533,  Justinian  invested  this  col- 
lection with  the  authority  of  law,  by  a  constitution  of  state, 
addressed  to  the  senate  of  Constantinople,  and  all  his  subjects. 

Whilst  the  commissioners  laboured  at  the  Digest,  the 
emperor  charged  Tribonian,  and  two  eminent  professors,  to 
prepare  an  elementary  work  on  jurisprudence,  in  four  books, 
as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  law.  This  portion  of 
Justinian's  legislation  is  far  the  most  valuable  part ;  it  was 
finished  and  published  a  little  before  the  Digest,  and  was 
named  the  Institutes. 

The  whole  system  of  ancient  jurisprudence  was  thus 
simplified,  reduced  to  its  essentials,  and  arranged  in  the 
Institutes,  the  Pandects,  and  the  Code.  But,  after  their 
publication,  Justinian  published  more  than  two  hundred  sup- 
plementary edicts ;  and  when  the  great  collections  began  to 
he  used  in  the  courts,  several  errors  and  imperfections  were 
discovered,  as  might  reasonably  be  expected  in  a  work  of 
such  magnitude,  executed  with  such  unnecessary  speed.  A 
new  commission  was  appointed  to  revise  the  Code ;  the  re- 
sult of  its  labours  was  a  second  edition,  which  received  the 
imperial  sanction,  November  i6th,  534,  by  an  edict  abrogat- 
ing the  former  imperfect  Code. 

The  emperor  reserved  to  himself,  in  express  terms,  the 
right  of  adding,  at  a  subsequent  time,  but  separately,  such 
constitutions  as  he  should  judge  necessary.  These  were 
called  Novels;  they  limit,  extend,  and  in  some  instances 
repeal  the  Code ;  and  it  is  this  inconsistency  that  has  led  to 
the  suspicion  of  Tribonian  and  the  prince  having  occasionally 
been  guided  by  interest  and  favour,  rather  than  by  reason 
sad  equity.     These  Novels  are  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight 


contain  nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  tiventy-three  laws,  each  marked 
vith  the  name  of  its  author. 
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in  number,  but  only  ninetj-eight  have  the  force  of  la^ 
baying  been  collected  into  a  volume  in  the  last  year  of 
Justinian's  reign. 

This  Code  was  supplanted  in  the  East  by  the  Basilica  or 
Greek  Constitutions  of  later  emperors.  In  the  West,  Illyria 
was  the  only  province  by  which  it  was  received,  until  the 
overthrow  of  the  Gothic  monarchy  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  its  introduction  into  Italy.  The  Code  was,  however, 
superseded  by  the  laws  of  the  Lombards,  when  their  hordes 
became  masters  of  Bavenna.  After  Charlemagne  had  over- 
thrown the  Lombard  monarchy,  he  searched  Italy  in  vain 
for  a  copy  of  Justinian's  legislation ;  it  remained  concealed 
until  the  twelfth  century,  when  a*  copy  of  the  Digest  was 
found,  on  the  capture  of  Amalfi,  by  the  troops  of  the  Em- 
peror Lothaire  II.,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  citizens  of 
Pisa,  who  had  aided  the  imperialists  in  this  expedition.  At 
a  later  period,  a  copy  of  the  Code  was  discovered  at  Kavenna, 
and  a  collection  was  made  of  the  Novels  which  were  dispersed 
throughout  Italy.  Such  were  the  origin  and  revolutions  of 
this  celebrated  body  of  legislation,  the  source  of  the  civil 
law  throughout  Europe,  and  the  great  guide  to  the  most 
civilized  nations  in  supplying  the  defects  of  their  several 
legal  systems. 

Section  IV.     History  of  the  SilJc'Trade.    Introduction 
of  the  Siik'Wbrm  into  Europe, 

Silk  was  known  as  an  article  of  commerce,  and  extens- 
ively used  in  the  western  world,  long  before  the  insect 
that  produces  this  precious  substance,  and  whose  nature  was 
unknown,  was  brought  for  the  first  time  to  Constantinople. 
No  one  before  the  age  of  Justinian  had  even  contemplated 
such  an  enterprise.  It  was  only  by  long  and  painful  jour- 
neys through  the  "dangerous  and  difficult  wilds  of  central 
Asia,  that  a  merchandise  could  be  procured,  which  the  pro- 
gress of  wealth  and  luxury  rendered  almost  indispensable 
to  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  that 
surrounded  the  Mediterranean.  The  Assyrians  and  Modes, 
in  the  early  ages,  had  long  a  monopoly  of  this  commerce ; 
and  hence  we  find  that  garments  of  wrought  silk  are 
usually  called  Median  robes  by  the  ancient  writers.  In 
this  traffic  they  were  succeeded  by  the  Persians,  who  at- 
tached great  importance  to  the  trade,  and  neglected  no- 
thing that  could  keep  it  exclusively  in  their  hands.     From 
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tiiem  the  Oreek  and  Syriaxi  mercHants  of  Asia  purchased 
Ae  sQk  which  they  transported  into  the  western  countries. 
Passing  through  such  a  numher  of  hands,  it  was  of  course 
Ksrce  and  dear.  During  Justinian's  reign,  the  Byzantines, 
or,  as  they  still  called  themselves,  the  Bomans,  were  eager 
to  firee  themselves  from  their  dependence  on  the  Persians 
for  the  supply  of  this  article.  They  tried  to  lower  the  price 
hj  purchasing  from  other  Asiatic  nations,  and  hy  making 
exertions  to  open  a  direct  communication  with  the  country 
in  which  the  silk  was  produced.  Their  ignorance  of  geogra- 
phy was  a  great  impediment  to  their  success ;  thejr  had  very 
vague  notions  respecting  the  position  of  the  regions  where 
this  commodity  was  procured.  They  contented  themselves 
with  loosely  descrihing  it  as  part  of  India^  or  some  very  re- 
mote country  in  eastern  Asia. 

A  few  modem  writers  have  heen  misled  hy  the  inaccu- 
racy of  the  Byzantine  historians  into  the  helief  that  the 
country  which  supphed  the  ancient  world  with  silk  was  the 
Punjab,  and  the  districts  of  northern  India  adjacent  to 
Persia,  regions  where  silk  has  never  yet  been  produced  in 
sufficient  abundance  to  form  an  article  of  commerce.  On 
the  contrary,  the  circumstances  related  respecting  Serica, 
the  silk-growing  cQuntry,  are  manifestly  applicable  to  no 
place  but  China,  where  s&k  is  still  produced  more  plentifully 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  In  the  preceding  vo- 
lume mention  has  been  made  of  the  embassy  sent  from  the 
Bomans  to  the  Chinese,  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines ;  and 
it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  in  proof  of  the  commercial  rela^ 
tions  between  this  ancient  empire  and  the  western  world, 
that  a  tolerably  accurate  account  of  the  revolutions  in  the 
Persian  and  Parthian  kingdoms  may  be  found  in  Chinese 
histories.^ 

The  silk  was  imported  from  China  in  packages,  which 
caravans  of  merchants  brought  across  the  extreme  breadth 

'  The  Armenians  call  the  Chinese  Jenk^  and  China  Jeniatdn.  Their 
relations  with  this  country  ascend  to  the  beginning  of  the  third  century 
of  our  era.  About  that  time  a  Chinese  colony  was  established  in  Arme- 
nia. The  chief  of  this  colony  -was  probably  one  of  the  imperial  dynasty 
of  the  Hubs  :  driven  from  his  country  by  civil  wars,  he  at  first  sought 
refuge  at  the  court  of  Ardeshir,  the  founder  of  the  Sassanid  dynasty  in 
VeniAj  thence  he  passed  into  Persia,  where  he  was  received  about  a.d. 
260,  by  Tlridates,  the  Armenian  sovereign,  who  gave  him  the  province 
of  Jaron.  This  personage,  whose  name  was  Mamkon,  became  the 
founder  of  the  family  of  the  Memigonians,  who  are  justly  celebrated 
iu  Aimenian  history. 
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of  Asia,  in  a  journey  of  two  hundred  and  forty-tliree  days, 
to  the  sea-coast  of  Syria.  The  Persians  who  supplied  the 
Bomans  usually  made  their  purchases  from  the  Sogdians, 
on  the  hanks  of  the  Oxus,  and  their  traffic  was  liahle  to  be 
interrupted  by  the  White  Huns  and  the  Turks,  who  suc- 
cessively conquered  that  industrious  people.  But  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  road  between  the  Sogdian  capital,  Maracanda 
{Samarcand),  and  the  first  Chinese  city  in  the  province  of 
Shensi,  led  to  frequent  efforts  for  opening  a  new  and  less 
perilous  route,  which,  however,  proved  unsuccessful.  From 
the  time  they  passed  the  Jaxartes,  the  enterprising  Sogdians 
had  to  contend,  not  only  with  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
of  the  intervening  deserts,  hut  also  against  the  wandering 
hordes,  who  have  always  considered  the  citizen  and  the  tra- 
veller as  objects  of  lawful  rapine. 

It  is  recorded  as  a  proof  of  the  yast  expense  of  the  mag- 
nificent spectacles  with  which  Julius  Caesar  sought  at  once 
to  dazzle  and  conciliate  the  populace,  that  he  decorated  the 
actors  in  his  varied  pageants  with  a  profusion  of  silk  dresses, 
which  were  viewed  by  the  Italians  with  equal  wonder  and 
admiration.  In  consequence  of  the  difficulties  of  transit, 
the  vast  length  of  desert  which  the  caravans  had  to  tra- 
verse, and,  probably,  the  limited  supply  of  silk  in  China 
itself,  this  article  bore  a  very  high  price  in  Bome,  and  was 
often  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold.  Silken  dresses  were 
esteemed  too  expensive  and  delicate  for  men,  and  were 
appropriated  wholly  to  ladies  of  eminent  rank  and  opulence. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  a  law  was  passed, 
enacting,  "  that  no  man  should  disgrace  himself  by  wearing 
a  silk  dress." 

The  profligate  and  effeminate  Heliogabalus  was  the  first 
of  the  Koman  emperors  who  wore  a  garment  entirely  of 
silk ;  and,  in  consequence  of  his  example,  the  custom  of 
wearing  silk  soon  became  general  among  the  wealthy  citi- 
zens of  Bome,  and  even  extended  to  the  provinces.  It 
seems  probable,  also,  that  the  price  of  the  article  had  dimin- 
ished in  consequence  of  its  beginning  to  be  imported  by  the 
maritime  route  through  Alexandria,  instead  ot  by  caravans 
through  the  aiid  deserts  of  Tartary  and  Turkestan.  Chinese 
histories  inform  us,  that  an  ambassador  from  one  of  the 
Antonines  came  to  their  remote  country  for  the  purpose  of 
concluding  a  commercial  treaty,  and  this  is  rendered  highly 
probable  by  the  fact,  that  oriental  commodities  became  both 
plentii'ul  and  cheap  under  and  after  their  dynasty.    Ammi- 
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anus  Marcellinus  informs  us,  that  in  his  age  (a.d.  370) 
silk  was  generallj  worn  even  by  the  lower  clasnes. 

After  the  restoration  of  a  native  dynasty  in  Persia  under 
the  Sassanides,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Eastern  empire 
at  Constantinople,  a  long  series  of  wars  ensued  between  the 
Persian  sovereigns,  who  deemed  themselves  legitimate  in- 
heritors of  the  power  of  Cyrus,  and  the  Byzantine  emperors, 
who  wished  themselves  to  be  considered  successors  ot  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  The  command  of  the  sea  of  Oman  gave 
the  Persians  a  decided  advantage  over  the  Egyptian  mer- 
chants, who  were  forced  to  import  Oriental  commodities  bv 
the  tedious  and  dangerous  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea.  Until 
the  introduction  of  steam  navigation,  the  Bed  Sea,  or  Yam 
8uph,^  as  it  is  called  by  the  Orientals,  was  universally  dread- 
ed by  voyagers.  The  strait  at  its  entrance  was  significantly 
named  by  the  Arabs  Bab-eUMandehy  or,  "the  gate  of  tears  ;*' 
and  it  was  a  common  proverb  with  Eastern  sailors,  "  Yam 
Suph  is  a  double-locked  sea ;  there  are  six  months  in  the 
year  that  you  cannot  get  into  it,  and  six  more  that  you  can- 
not get  out  of  it.'*  But  the  Persians  were  not  satisfied  with 
this  natural  superiority ;  they  laid  such  onerous  transit 
duties  on  foreign  merchants,  that  the  Greeks  were  forced 
to  abandon  this  branch  of  commerce,  and  purchase  their 
silk  from  the  Persians  and  Sogdians.  These,  with  the  usual 
rapacity  of  monopolists,  raised  the  price  of  silk  to  such  an 
exorbitant  height,  that  the  Greek  manufacturers,  whose 
looms  depended  on  a  supply  of  this  raw  material,  were 
thrown  out  of  emplojrment,  and  nearly  ruined. 

The  Emperor  Justinian,  eager  not  only  to  obtain  a  fuU 
and  certain  supply  of  a  commodity  which  was  become  of  in- 
dispensable use,  but  solicitous  to  deliver  the  commerce  of 
his  subjects  from  the  exactions  of  his  enemies,  endeavoured 
by  means  of  his  ally,  the  Christian  monarch  of  Abyssinia, 
to  wrest  some  portion  of  the  silk-trade  from  the  Persians. 
In  this  attempt  he  failed ;  but  when  he  least  expected  it, 
he,  by  an  unforeseen  event,  attained  his  great  object  of  pro- 
curing his  subjects  an  abundant  supply  of  silk,  independent 
both  of  ships  and  caravans. 

Two  Persian  monks,  having  been  employed  as  Christian 
missionaries  by  some  of  the  churches  which  had  been  estab- 
lished in  India,  pursued  their  evangelical  labours  until  they 
had  penetrated  into  the  remote  country  of  the  Seres,  or 


*  That  is,  "  the  Sea  of  Weeds." 
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Chinese  (a.b.  5.$i).  There  they  obseirved  the  labours  of 
the  Bilk-wonn,  the  mode  in  which  these  animals  were  fed 
on  the  mulberry-leaf,  the  care  bestowed  upon  them  in  the 
several  periods  of  insect  transformation,  and  the  attention 
necessary  to  obtaining  perfect  cocoons.  Without  such  know* 
ledge,  the  mere  possession  of  the  insect  would  have  been 
useless ;  for  the  time  that  elapses  while  the  silk-caterpillar 
is  undergoing  its  changes,  vanes  according  to  the  tempera- 
ture and  the  quantity  of  nourishment  with  which  it  is  sup- 
plied ;  the  health  also  of  the  insect  and  the  subsequent  per- 
fection of  the  silk  depend  upon  the  mode  in  which  these 
changes  are  made,  and  the  intervals  between  the  successive 
moultings  of  the  skin,  which  take  place  before  the  animal 
attains  its  full  growth. 

Having  made  themselves  acquainted  with  these  particu- 
lars, the  monks  repaired  to  Constantinople,  and  revealed 
the  information  they  had  acquired  to  the  Emperor  Justinian. 
Encouraged  by  the  liberal  promises  of  the  monarch,  they 
undertook  to  bring  to  his  capital  a  sufficient  number  of  these 
wonderful  insects,  to  whose  labours  man  is  so  much  indebted. 
They  proceeded  to  China,  and  finally  accomplished  the  object 
of  their  mission  by  obtaining  a  competent  supply  of  the  eggs 
of  the  silk-worm,  which  they  concealed  in  a  hollow  cane. 
Having  returned  safe  to  Constantinople,  the  eggs  were, 
under  their  direction,  hatched  by  the  artificial  heat  of  a 
dunghill,  and  the  insects  were  fed  on  the  leaves  of  the  wild 
mulberry-tree.  Such  care  was  bestowed  upon  them,  that 
they  soon  multiplied,  and  worked  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  those  climales  where  they  first  became  the  objects  of 
human  attention  and  care. 

Justinian  at  first  attempted  to  monopolize  this  source  of 
profit,  but  the  rapid  increase  of  the  worms  opened  the  trade. 
A  singular  circumstance  enables  us  to  appreciate  the  roeedy 
success  of  the  Greeks  in  the  manufacture  of  silk.  Before 
the  sixth  century  closed,  the  Turks,  descending  from  the 
Altaian  moimtains,  conquered  Sogdiana.  The  conquered 
people  had  found  the  demand  for  silk  rapidly  diminishing, 
which  they  attributed  to  the  commercial  jealousy  of  the 
Persians.  They  complained  of  their  losses  to  their  new 
master,  the  Turkish  Cnakan,  who  sent  ambassadors  to  form 
a  commercial  treaty  with  the  Persian  monarch,  the  cele- 
brated Nushirvan.  It  was  obviously  unwise  policy  to 
strengthen  the  power  of  the  new  state  which  had  been 
formed  beyond  the  Oxus;  and  Kushin^kn  was,  besides, 
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eager  to  open  a  direct  oommmiication  with  China,  through 
the  Persian  Gulf.  To  show  his  contempt  for  the  offen  of 
the  SogdianSy  he  purchased  up  all  their  goods,  and  com- 
mitted them  to  the  flames.  Tne  Ohakan  next  sent  amhas- 
aadors  to  Justinian  II.,  who,  after  a  toilsome  joume  j,  reached 
Canstantinople  (▲.!).  571)  just  twenty  years  after  the  in« 
troduction  of  the  silk* worm ;  when,  to  their  great  astonish* 
meaty  they  found  the  Byzantines  in  the  possession  of  silk  of 
their  own  growth,  and  so  skilled  in  its  use,  that  their  manu* 
Pictures  already  rivalled  those  of  China.  Erom  this  time 
the  Sogdian  carrying-trade  declined ;  it  was  totally  annihil* 
ated  about  the  midme  of  the  ninth  century,  when  a  fanatic 
insurgent,  in  China^  murdered  the  foreign  merchants,  and 
cut  down  the  mulberry-trees,  to  destroy  the  silk  that  enticed 
strangers  to  the  celestial  empire. 

For  nearly  six  hundred  years  the  Greeks  were  the  only 
Europeans  who  possessed  the  silk-worm :  at  length.  Soger 
I.,  king  of  Sicily,  engaged  in  war  with  the  Byzantine  empure, 
haying  captured  some  persons  skilled  in  the  production  and 
manufacture  of  silk,  established  factories  at  ralermo,  which 
rose  rapidly  into  celebrity.  Thence  the  trade  spread  into 
Italy,  Spain,  and  France ;  but  in  most  of  these  countries  the 
maDufacture  was  long  deemed  of  greater  importance  than 
the  production  of  the  raw  material.  France  owes  her  present 
superiority  in  the  trade  to  the  patriotic  exertions  of  Henry 
I V .,  who  made  extensive  nurseries  of  mulberrv-plants,  and 
distributed  them  gratuitously  to  all  desirous  of  establishing 
plantations.  James  I.  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  pro- 
duction of  raw  silk,  as  a  trade,  into  England :  since  his  time 
the  experiment  has  been  frequently  repeated,  but  it  never 
has  been  attended  with  complete  success.  Similar  trials 
have  also  been  made  in  Ireland,  but  the  result  has  not  yet 
answered  the  expectations  of  the  patriotic  projectors. 

Seotiow  V.    2%tf  Monarchy  of  the  Franks,  under  the 
Merovingian  JDynaety. 

The  history  of  the  Franks  properly  begins  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  large  body  of  that  nation  in  Belgic  Gaul, 
under  a  chief  named  Mere-wig,  from  whom  the  dynasty  re- 
ceived the  name  Merovingian.^    He  was  succeeded  by  his 


^  The  other  Franks  were  named  Ripe-Warians ;  thai  is,  inhahitants  of 
t^e  banks  of  the  Rhine. 
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son  Hilderik,  a  brave  warrior,  but  the  slave  of  his  passioiiEi. 
An  insult  that  be  offered  to  the  wife  of  one  of  his  officers 
occasioned  a  revolt ;  Hilderik  was  dethroned,  and  a  Count 
Egidius,  or  Giles,  proclaimed  king.  After  an  exile  of  eight 
years,  Hilderik  was  restored,  and  the  remainder  of  his  reign 
appears  to  have  passed  in  tranquillity.  Hlodo-wig  was  the 
next  sovereign :  his  harsh  German  name  was  softened  by  the 
Latins  into  Clodovecus,  or  Clovis,  the  origin  of  the  modem 
Ludovicus,  or  Louis.  At  his  accession  (a.d.  481),  Clovis 
had  scarcely  reached  his  twentieth  year;  the  ardour  of 
youth  combined  with  the  circumstances  of  his  position  to 
urge  him  to  foreign  conquests ;  for  the  fertility  of  the  Belgic 
soil,  the  purity  of  its  waters,  and  its  atmosphere,  continually 
attracted  fresh  hordes  to  the  lower  Rhine,  who  sought  admis- 
sion into  the  Belgic  colony.  Clovis  found  it  necessary  to 
enlarge  his  frontiers,  and  invaded  the  Boman  province.  I^ear 
Soissons  he  encountered  Syagrius,  the  son  of  his  father's  rival, 
Egidius,  and  gained  a  decisive  victory.  Syagrius  sought  re- 
fuge with  the  Visigoths,  but  that  nation  had  lost  much  of 
its  martial  spirit;  Alaric  II.  sent  the  unfortxmate  general 
bound  to  Clovis,  by  whom  he  was  beheaded. 

The  neighbouring  princes  now  eagerly  sought  the  alli- 
ance of  the  conqueror ;  he  chose  for  his  queen  Hlodohilde, 
or  Clotilda,  whose  uncle  was  king  of  the  Burgundians. 
Clotilda  was  a  Christian ;  she  laboured  earnestly  to  convert 
her  husband,  and  especially  urged  him  when  his  crown  and 
life  were  endangered  bv  an  invasion  of  the  Germanic  con- 
federation of  tribes,  called  the  Allemans.  Clovis,  persuaded 
that  he  owed  the  great  victory  of  Tolbiac  to  the  prayers  of 
Clotilda,  became  a  convert,  and  received  the  sacrament  of 
baptism  from  the  bishop  of  Bheims  (a.d.  496).  He  gave 
the  prelate,  as  a  fee,  aU  the  land  he  could  ride  round  while 
he  himself  slept  after  dinner,  a  gift  very  characteristic  of  a 
conqueror,  who  felt  that  he  had  only  to  wake  and  acquire 
new  dominions.  Soon  afterwards  he  undertook  new  con- 
quests. Advancing  in  the  direction  of  G^nabum  (Orlecms), 
he  crossed  the  Loire,  spreading  everywhere  the  terror  of  his 
name.  The  Bretons,  long  subject  to  the  Eomans,  consented 
without  reluctance  to  a  change  of  masters.  Clovis,  having 
traversed  their  country,  entered  Aquitaine,  pillaged  the 
houses,  laid  waste  the  fields,  plundered  the  temples,  and  re- 
turned to  Paris,  "leaving,**  as  the  contemporary  historian 
says,  "nothing  to  the  wretched  inhabitants  but  the  soil, 
which  the  Franks  could  not  take  away," 
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The  kingdom  established  bj  Cloyis  extended  from  the 
BMne  to  the  FyreDees,  from  the  Alps  to  the  ocean;  but  its 
security  was  very  uncertain.  Wherever  the  conqueror  ap- 
peared, lie  met  nothing  but  submission  from  the  various  races 
settled  in  Ghaul ;  as  soon,  however,  as  he  passed  onwards, 
his  nominal  subjects  closed  upon  his  rear,  retaining  no  more 
trace  of  his  march  than  the  furrowed  wave  does  of  a  vessel's 
keel.  Neither  was  the  Frankish  monarch  absolute  over  his 
own  soldiers ;  his  army  was  composed  of  free  men,  who  dis- 
dained to  submit  to  despotic  rule.  They  gave  to  their  mon- 
arch his  share  of  the  booty,  and  nothing  more.  When 
they  disapproved  of  the  expedition  for  which  they  assembled, 
they  abandoned  it  without  scruple ;  or  if  the  monarch  re- 
fused to  undertake  a  war  which  they  deemed  advisable,  they 
forced  him  to  comply  with  their  wishes,  not  merely  by  mcD- 
aces,  but  by  actual  force. 

Ou  the  death  of  Clovis  (a.d.  511),  his  dominions  were 
divided  between  his  four  sons,  Hildebert  (Childebert),  Hlo- 
domer  (Chlodomer),  Hlodher  (Clotaire),  and  Theodoric,  who 
respectively  occupied  the  capitals  of  Paris,  Orleans,  Soissons, 
and  Metz.  This  distribution  gave  rise  to  a  new  s^eographi- 
cal  division ;  all  the  districts  between  the  Ehine,  the  Meuse, 
and  the  Moselle  received  the  name  of  Oster-rike,  or  Aus- 
trasia ;  and  the  country  between  the  Meuse,  the  Loire,  and 
the  ocean  was  named  Ni-oster-rike,  or,  as  it  was  Latinized, 
Neustria.  All  that  was  not  comprised  in  this  division  re- 
tained its  ancient  name  of  Gaul. 

Chlodomer  and  Theodoric  engaged  in  war  with  Gundu- 
mer,  king  of  the  Burgundians.  In  a  great  battle  fought 
near  Vienne  (a.h.  ^23)  Chlodomer  was  slain,'  but  Theo- 
doric gained  a  decisive  victory,  and  added  the  Burgundian 
kingdom  to  his  own  dominions.  Clotilda  took  the  guardian- 
ship of  her  infant  grandchildren,  but  the  favour  she  showed 
to  the  three  sons  of  Chlodomer  provoked  the  resentment  of 
Childebert,  king  of  Paris.  He  secretly  proposed  to  his 
brother  Clotaire  that  they  should  secure  the  persons  of  the 


*  "  The  brothers  joined  their  forces  at  Veserancia,  a  place  situated  in 
the  territory  of  the  city  of  Vienne,  and  gave  battle  to  Gundumer.  The 
Burgundian  having  taken  to  flight  with  his  army,  Chlodomer  pursued 
hiffl,  and,  when  he  was  at  a  distance  from  his  friends,  the  Burgundians, 
imitating  the  signals  of  the  Pranks,  exclaimed,  *  Come  this  way,  we  are 


thine, 
enem^ 
flayed  it  to  their  pursuers." — Grboory  of  Tours. 


*    He  believed  them,  and  spurred  his  horse  into  the  midst  of  the 
enemy.     I'hey  surrounded  him,  cut  off  his  head,  and  fixing  it  on  a  pike 
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young  princes,  sliaTe  their  heads,^  and  divide  their  dominions. 
Cloture  readilj  joined  in  the  project,  and  put  the  two  eldest 
of  his  nephews  to  death  ;  the  third,  saved  by  faithful  ser- 
vants, cut  off  his  hair  with  his  own  hands,  and,  entering  into 
a  monastery,  spent  a  life  of  celibacy.  Ten  years  after  this 
event  Theodoric  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Theo- 
dobert,  who  took  the  title  of  king  of  Austrasia.  His  uncles 
attempted  to  deprive  Theodobert  of  his  dominions,  but  being 
daunted  by  the  mere  display  of  his  power,  they  turned  their 
arms  against  Spain,  laid  waste  Arragon,  Biscay,  and  Catalo- 
nia, stormed  Pampeluna,  besieged  Saragossa,  and  were  onlj 
induced  to  retire  by  a  present  of  the  tunic  of  St.  Vincent,  a 
relic  which,  in  that  superstitious  age,  was  deemed  on  in- 
valuable treasure. 

The  fame  of  Theodobert  extended  to  Constantinople ; 
Justinian  endeavoured  to  win  his  friendship  by  the  cession 
of  the  nominal  claims  which  the  empire  retained  over  Pro- 
vence, but  the  Australian  monarch  entered  into  an  aUiance 
with  Totila,  the  emperor's  enemy,  crossed  the  Alps,  and 
quickly  subdued  the  greater  part  of  northern  Italy.  After 
his  return,  the  army  he  left  behind  met  with  some  reverses, 
and  the  inflated  vanity  of  Justinian  led  him  to  issue  a  medal, 
on  which  he  styled  himself  Conqueror  of  the  Franks.  Theo- 
dobert was  so  enraged  at  this  arrogance,  that  he  prepared  to 
lead  an  army  through  Hungary  into  Thrace  and  assail  Jus- 
tinian in  his  capital,  but  this  daring  enterprise  was  frustrated 
by  his  sudden  death ;  he  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  tree 
(a.i).  ^48),  while  hunting  the  wild  buffalo,  a  dangerous  sport, 
to  which  he  was  passionately  addicted. 

Theodobald  succeeded  to  the  Austrasian  throne,  but 
died  afber  an  inglorious  reign  of  seven  years.  Childebert 
soon  followed  him  to  the  tomb,  and  thus  Clotaire  acquired 
the  sole,  but  not  the  undisturbed,  possession  of  Neustna  and 
Austrasia.  His  own  son,  Chramn^,  headed  a  revolt  of  the 
turbulent  Bretons,  but  he  was  defeated  and  barbarously  put 
to  death,  with  his  entire  fsimily,^  by  command  of  his  cruel 


*  To  shave  the  head  vas  the  form  of  dethroning  a  sovereign  at  this 
period.  Among  the  early  Franks  the  crown  of  hair  was  as  much  a 
symbol  of  royalty  as  the  crown  of  gold. 

*  "  The  two  armies  having  come  to  an  engagement,  the  count  of  the 
Bretons  ran  away,  and  was  slain  in  flight,  after  which  Hram  (Chramnb) 
began  to  fly  towards  the  ships  he  had  prepared  on  the  sea,  but  whilst  he 
was  endeavouring  to  save  his  wife  and  children  he  was  overtaken  by  his 
father's  army,  made  prisoner,  and  bound.    When  the  news  was  brought 
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father.  The  chroniclers  add,  that  Clotaire  died  the  next 
year  (a.i>.  561),  at  Compiegne,  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
son's  death,  and  at  the  precise  hour  of  the  horrid  butchery. 
Clotaire  left  four  sons, — Oharibert,  G-ontram,  Chilperic, 
and  Sigebert,  who  shared  his  dominions.  The  turbulent 
period  that  followed  is  principally  remarkable  for  the 
troubles  occasioned  by  the  crimes  of  two  in&mous  women, 
Bronilda  and  Fredegonda,  the  wives  of  Sigebert  and  Chilpe- 
ric. Fredegonda  had  won  her  way  to  the  throne  by  mur- 
dering Gkdswintha,  the  sister  of  her  rival.  During  the  long 
period  over  which  their  resentments  spread  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  an3rthing  but  murders  and  assassinations.  Fre- 
degonda procured  the  death  of  Sigebert,  and  afterwards  of 
Chilperic  and  his  two  sons,  being  chiefly  enraged  against 
Kerov^e,  who  had  married  Brunilda. 

Childebert  inherited  the  kingdom  of  his  father,  Sigebert, 
and  that  of  his  uncle,  Gontram ;  aided  by  his  mother,  Bru- 
nilda, be  maintained  a  long  and  sanguinary  struggle  against 
Fredegonda  and  her  young  son  Clotaire ;  but  he  died  early, 
leaving  two  children  to  divide  his  distracted  dominions. 
Both  of  these  were  destroyed  by  Brunilda,  whose  hatred 
they  had  provoked  by  remonstrating  against  her  crimes,  and 
after  a  dreary  scene  of  confusion  France  was  again  united 
into  a  single  monarchy,  under  Clotaire  II.,  son  of  Chilperic 
and  Fredegonda  (a..I).  613).  His  first  care  was  to  punish 
Brunilda,  the  ancient  enemy  of  his  mother  and  his  house ; 
she  was  exhibited  for  three  days  mounted  on  a  camel,  to  the 
derision  of  the  army,  subjected  to  the  most  cruel  tortures, 
and  finally  fastened  to  the  tail  of  a  wild  horse,  which  tore 
her  wretched  carcase  to  pieces,  in  the  presence  of  the 
soldiers. 

Clotaire  published  a  code  of  laws,  which  enjoys  some 
reputation ;  but  his  administration  was  deficient  in  vigour, 
and  during  his  reign  several  encroachments  were  made  on 
the  royal  power  by  the  ambitious  nobles.  His  son,  Dago- 
bert  I.,  succeeded  (a.d.  628),  and  had  the  mortification  to 
see  his  authority  weakened  by  the  growing  greatness  of  the 
mayors  of  the  palace:  he  died  after  a  feeble  and  dissolute 
reign  (a.d.  638),  but  was  strangely  enough  canonized  as 
a  saint. 

to  dotaire,  he  ordered  that  the  prince,  together  with  his  wife  and 
daughters,  should  be  burned.  They  shut  them  up  in  a  poor  hut,^rhere 
Hram,  extended  on  a  bench,  was  strangled ;  they  then  set  fire/ to  the 
house,  and  it  was  consumed,  with  all  its  inmates."— GnE<soRT  oA  Toubs. 
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The  successors  of  Dagobert  were  mere  plumtoms  of 
royalty ;  the  entire  sovereignty  was  possessed  by  the  mayors 
of  the  palace,  who  finally  acquired  absolute  possession  of 
half  the  monarchy  as  dukes  of  Austrasia.  Fepm  d*Heristal, 
the  greatest  of  these  nominal  ministers  and  real  monarchs, 
governed  France  in  the  name  of  several  successive  kings. 
After  his  death  (a..d.  714),  his  power  descended  to  his 
grandson,  Theodobald,  a  child  onlv  eight  years  of  age,  who 
was  thus  appointed  guardian  to  a  king  that  was  not  yet  six- 
teen. Karl,  the  natural  son  of  Pepin,  better  known  in 
history  by  the  name  of  Charles  Martel,  set  aside  this  absurd 
arrangement,  and  succeeded  to  more  than  his  father's  power. 
His  numerous  victories  over  the  Saxons,  Burgundians, 
Frisians,  <&c.,  have  rendered  his  name  illustrious ;  but  he  is 
more  justly  celebrated  for  his  triumph  over  the  Saracenic 
invaders  of  France  (a.d.  732),  between  Tours  and  Poictiers, 
by  which  he  delivered  Christendom  from  the  imminent  dan- 
ger of  being  subjected  to  the  Mohammedan  yoke.  His  son, 
jPepin,  finjdly  compelled  Chilperic  III.  to  abdicate  (a.d. 
732),  and  the  crown  of  France  was  thus  transferred  to  the 
Carlovingian  dynasty  from  the  descendants  of  Clouds. 

Section  VI.     The  Lombard  Monarchy. 

The  Lombards  were  encouraged  to  settle  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  empire  by  Justinian,  who  deemed  that  they  would  prove 
a  check  on  the  insolence  of  the  Q«pid».  "Wmle  these  bar- 
barous tribes  were  engaged  in  war,  Thrace  enjoyed  compara- 
tive tranquillity ;  but  when  Alboin  became  head  of  the 
Lombard  tribes,  he  entered  into  aUiance  with  the  Avars  for 
the  extirpation  of  the  Gtepid®,  purchasing  their  aid  by  a 
tithe  of  his  cattle,  and  a  promise  of  all  the  conquered  lands. 
The  emperor,  Justin  II.,  unwisely  abandoned  the  G^epidsB 
to  their  fate ;  Cunimund,  their  monarch,  hastened  to  en- 
counter Alboin  before  he  could  join  the  Avars,  but  he  fell 
in  the  field,  which  proved  fatal  to  the  existence  of  his  nation, 
and  his  skull  was  formed  into  a  drinking-vessel  by  his  bar- 
barous enemy.  Bosamond,  the  daughter  of  the  slaughtered 
king,  became  the  prize  and  spouse  of  the  victor;  the  bravest 
of  the  surviving  Gepidae  were  incorporated  in  the  army  of 
the  Lombards.  Though  the  Avars  had  contributed  but 
slightly  to  the  success  of  the  war,  they  received  a  large  share 
of  the  spoils ;  the  greater  part  of  ancient  Dacia  was  re- 
signed to  them,  and  in  this  country  their  chagans  ruled  for 
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more  tliaii  two  hundred  jears.  Alboin*8  amlniioD  was  fixed 
on  a  higher  object ;  fifteen  yean  before,  a  body  of  Lombarda 
kd  served  under  Narses  in  the  conquest  of  Italy,  and  they 
Btill  preserved  a  vivid  remembrance  of  the  wealth  and  fer- 
tilitj  of  the  peninsuhi.  Alboin  encouraged  them  to  hope 
that  this  fair  land  might  yet  own  their  sway,  and,  to  stimu- 
late  their  ardour,  produced  some  of  its  miest  fruits  at  a 
rojal  feast.  When  his  designs  became  known,  adventurers 
flocked  to  his  standard  from  the  neighbouring  ScLivonic  and 
German  tribes.  Having  made  every  preparation  for  the 
expedition,  the  Lombards  resigned  their  lands  to  the  Avars, 
on  the  simple  promise  of  receiving  them  back,  if  they  failed 
in  the  conquest  of  Italy. 

As  if  the  court  of  Constantinople  had  resolved  to  aid 
the  projects  of  the  invaders,  the  brave  Narses  was  contume- 
Hously  removed  from  his  post  by  the  Empress  Sophia ;  and 
Longinus,  a  person  wholly  unacquainted  with  Italy,  ap- 
pointed exarch  in  his  stead.  Alboin  met  no  army  to  oppose 
him  in  the  field ;  few  even  of  the  cities  ventured  to  resist 
his  progress ;  Ticinum,  or,  as  it  began  now  to  be  called, 
Pavia,  idmost  alone  closed  its  sates  against  the  conqueror, 
and  detained  him  three  years  before  its  walls.  It  was  at 
length  forced  to  yield  by  the  pressure  of  hunger ;  Alboin 
threatened  a  general  massacre ;  but,  his  horse  happening  to 
stnmble  as  he  entered  the  gates,  he  believed  that  heaven  had 
sent  this  omen  to  warn  him  against  cruelty,  and  he  assured 
the  trembling  multitude  of  pardon  and  SMety.  Before  he 
could  r^rulate  the  afiairs  of  the  kingdom  he  had  so  easily 
won  Alboin  fell  a  victim  to  the  revenge  of  his  wife.  One 
evening,  heated  with  wine,  he  sent  her  the  skull  of  her  father, 
^^mund,  fashioned,  as  has  been  stated,  into  a  goblet,  filled 
to  the  brim,  with  an  insulting  message,  that  she  should  re- 
joice with  her  sire.  Bosamond,  stming  her  resentment, 
simply  replied, "  Let  the  will  of  the  king  be  obeyed ; "  but 
she  secretly  resolved  on  vengeance,  and  by  infamous  means 

C Bitted  two  officers  of  the  household  to  murder  her  hus- 
d  (i..D.  573).  She  was  compelled  by  the  indignation  of 
the  people  to  fly  with  her  paramour  to  the  court  of  Eavenna, 
where  she  was  poisoned  by  a  potion  which  she  had  prepared 
for  the  partner  of  her  guilt. 

Clepho,  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  Lombard  chiefs,  was 
chosen  king  after  the  murder  of  Alboin,  by  the  great  coun- 
^  of  the  nation ;  but  at  the  end  of  eighteen  months  he  was 
stabbed  by  a  domestic.    His  cruelty  gave  the  Lombards 
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such  a  distaste  for  royalty,  that  afber  bis  death  they  changed 
their  form  of  government,  and  for  ten  years  were  ruled  by  a 
federation  of  thirty-six  dukes,  each  of  whom  was  chief  of 
some  important  city.  During  this  period  they  made  seyeral 
efforts  to  acquire  possession  of  some  part  of  Gaul,  but  were 
invariably  beaten  by  the  Eranks ;  in  Italy,  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  generally  successful,  adding  considerably  to  their 
territories  at  the  expense  of  the  exarchate  of  Eavenna,  and 
the  other  provinces  dependent  on  the  Greek  Empire. 

A  confederacy  between  the  imperial  exarch  and  Childe- 
bert,  king  of  the  Franks,  so  alarmed  the  Lombards  that  they 
chose  Autharis,  son  of  Clepho,  for  their  sovereign.  He  estab- 
lished a  perfectly  feudal  monarchy,  assigning  their  duchies 
to  the  dukes  in  perpetuity,  on  the  condition  of  their  giving 
one  moietv  of  their  revenue  to  support  the  royal  dignity ; 
they  could  not  be  deprived  of  their  possessions  except  lor 
high  treason,  but  they  held  power  only  at  the  sovereign's 
w3l.     A  similar  form  of  government  seems  to  have  previuled 
among  the  Eranks  almost  from  the  foundation  of  their  mon- 
archy ;  but  feudal  law  first  received  a  complete  form  among 
the  Lombards,  and  the  rules  respecting  the  succession,  ac- 
quisition, and  investiture  of  fiefe  among  other  nations  were 
JtsMipasoJUjJfigved  from  their  code.     The  new  monarch  gained 
several  victones^tJtv^j^jrthe  Franks,  who  had  been  bribed  to  in- 
vade Italy  by  the  Emp^^  Maurice,  and  punished  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Byzantine  by  slh^bduing  a  great  part  of  ancient 
8amnium,  which  he  formed  in^Jo  the  duchy  of  Benevento. 
Autharis  died  without  issue  (A^SS^po),  after  a  brief  but 
glorious  reign,  and  the  crown  was  Tltomsferred  to  Agilulf, 
duke  of  Turin.  ^L^ 

Hitherto  the  Lombards  had  been  eithe^^rians  or  pagans ; 
but  Agilulf,  instigated  by  his  queen,  establisMed  the  Catholic 
feith  throughout  his  dominions,  and  chastised  sfceveral  dukes 
who  made  this  change  a  pretext  for  rebellion.  jJHis  son  and 
successor,  Adaluald,  completed  the  triumph  of  thSorthodox 
faith,  a  circumstance  which  tended  greatly  to  recoaftcile  the 
Italians  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Lombards.  Thfc  Arian 
party  was,  however,  sufficiently  powerful  to  raise  aniother  to 
the  throne ;  both  the  rivals,  however,  died  without  islsue,  and 
the  general  assembly  chose  Eotharis  for  their  soverei  tn  (a.d. 
636).  This  monarch  won  the  affection  of  all  his  sulj|ects  by 
the  wise  laws  he  enacted ;  he  also  wrested  some  inftportant 
places  from  the  exari^h  of  lUvenna,  and  reduced  the  ilmperial 
interest  in  Italy  so  low^  that  it  might  be  said  to  exiiAt  only 
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hj  l^e  Bufferance  of  the  Lombards.  On  bis  deatb  (a.d. 
6^2)  a  scene  of  weakness  and  revolution  followed,  which 
was  only  terminated  bj  the  accession  of  Grimyald,  duke  of 
Benevento  (a.d.  662). 

Grimyald  was  soon  involved  in  war  with  the  Franks, 
who  invaded  Italy,  but  were  completely  defeated.  Scarcely 
had  he  repelled  this  invasion  when  the  Byzantine  emperor, 
Oonstans,  appeared  in  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army, 
and  laid  siege  to  Benevento.  But  the  imperialists,  meeting 
a  fierce  resistance  from  the  garrison,  were  soon  forced  to 
retreat,  and  being  overtaken  on  their  march  were  routed 
with  great  slaughter.  Constans  fled  to  Sicily  with  the  shat- 
tered remnant  of  his  forces,  and  was  murdered  in  a  bath  by 
some  of  his  own  servants.  Grimvald  did  not  long  survive 
his  triumph ;  he  died  universally  lamented  (a.d.  672),  and 
his  death  was  followed  by  a  series  of  obscure  and  uninter- 
esting revolutions,  which  deluged  Italy  with  blood. 

The  accession  of  Luitprand  (a.d.  711)  once  more  re- 
stored the  prosperity  of  the  Lombards ;  he  enacted  several 
wise  laws,  rectified  the  evils  which  during  the  recent  dis- 
turbances had  crept  into  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
won  the  favour  of  the  nobles  who  had  opposed  his  elevation 
by  a  judicious  display  of  courage  and  prudence.  Unfor- 
tunately, he  was  prompted  by  ambition  to  attempt  the  com- 
plete* conquest  of  Italy ;  taking  advantage  of  tne  troubles 
eccasionea  by  the  edicts  of  the  Emperor  Leo  for  the  de- 
struction of  images.  The  exarchate  was  invaded,  and  !Ra- 
venna  taken ;  but  Luitprand's  success  provoked  the  jealousy 
of  the  pope,  who,  though  pleased  with  the  punishment  of 
the  Iconoclasts,'  was  by  no  means  gratified  with  the  acces- 
Bion  of  power  to  the  Lombards.  At  the  pontiff's  instiga- 
tion, the  Venetians  aided  the  exarch  to  recover  Bavenna ; 
but  the  Emperor  Leo,  instead  of  showing  any  gratitude  to 
Pope  Gregory  II.  for  his  interference,  sent  emissaries  to 
arrest  him,  and  he  was  only  saved  from  prison  by  the  prompt 
interference  of  Luitprand.  The  Italians,  provoked  at  Leo's 
fierce  eeal  against  images,  began  to  revolt,  and  several  cities 
voluntarily  submitted  to  the  Lombard  monarch,  who  pre- 
tended to  an  extravagant  zeal  for  the  Catholic  faith.  The 
pope,  however,  dreaded  Luitprand,  and  sought  a  protection 
m  Charles  Martel  against  the  emperor  of  Byzantium,  who 
was  equally  hostile  to  the  Lombards  and  the  pontiff.     Italy 

*  Image-breakers. 
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was  now  distracted  by  religious  disputes  and  political  jea- 
lousies, while  the  death  of  Luitprand,  at  this  critical  period 
{jL.D.  743),  afflicted  the  Lombards  with  a  new  series  of  re- 
volutionary wars. 

After  some  minor  changes,  Astulphus  was  chosen  king 
(a.d.  751)  ;  during  his  reign  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards 
touched  the  summit  of  its  greatness ;  he  subdued  the  exar- 
chate of  Eavenna,  and  changed  it  into  a  new  dukedom,  and 
then  led  his  forces  against  Bome,  which,  nominally  subject 
to  the  emperor,  was  really  governed  by  the  pope.  Alarmed 
at  the  danger  that  threatened  him,  fope  Stephen  first  ap- 
plied for  aid  to  the  emperor,  but  finding  that  the  Byzantine 
court  cared  little  for  Italy,  he  appealed  to  Pepin,  the  first 
monarch  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty  in  France.  Pepin 
immediately  crossed  the  Alps  with  a  powerful  army,  besieged 
Astulphus  in  Pa  via,  and  lorced  him  to  purchase  peace  by 
the  cession,  not  only  of  the  places  he  had  seized  in  the  lUv- 
man  dukedom,  but  also  of  the  exarchate  and  the  marches  of 
Ancona,  to  the  Holy  See.  The  Franks  had  to  return  a  se- 
cond time  to  compel  the  fulfilment  of  these  engagements  ; 
Astulphus  once  more  submitted,  but  secretly  resolved  to 
renew  the  war  on  a  favourable  opportunity  ;  before  his  pre- 
parations were  completed,  however,  he  was  killed  by  a  flail 
from  his  horse,  and  the  Lombard  kingdom  distracted  by  a 
disputed  succession. 

By  the  aid  of  the  pope,  Desiderius  prevailed  in  the  con- 
test ;  but  subsequently  being  exposed  to  the  jealousy  of  the 
pontifical  power,  he  tried  to  secure  himself  by  giving  liia 
daughters  in  marriage  to  Charles  and  Carloman,  the  two 
sons  of  Pepin.  This  afiiance  was  of  no  long  duration ;  Charles 
divorced  his  wife  under  pretence  of  her  barrenness;  and 
Desiderius,  in  revenge,  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  pope  to 
anoint  Carloman' s  children  monarchs  01  the  Franks.  Adrian 
I.,  who  then  fiUed  the  pontifical  chair,  steadily  refused; 
Desiderius  invaded  his  dominions,  and  the  pope,  unable  to 
make  efiective  resistance,  placed  himself  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Charles,  or,  as  he  is  more  generally  called,  Charle- 
magne. The  king  of  the  Franks  crossed  the  Alps,  and,  after 
a  brief  war,  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  by 
the  capture  of  Pavia  (a.d.  774).  Desiderius  and  his  family 
were  sent  into  France,  where  they  died  in  obscurity ;  Charle- 
magne, as  conqueror,  received  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy 
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Section  VII.     The  Angh-Soicons. 

Whew  Britain  was  deserted  by  the  Eomans,  the  country 
remained  exposed  to  the  savage  incursions  of  the  Picts  and 
Scots;  the  inhabitants,  unable  to  protect  themselves,  de- 
serted their  habitations,  and  sought  shelter  in  the  hiUs  and 
woods.  The  retreat  of  the  barbarians  afforded  them  a  tem- 
porary respite ;  but  when  the  invasions  were  renewed,  do- 
mestic rancour  prevented  their  combining  for  their  com- 
mon defence.  Vortigem,  prince  of  Dumnonium,  advised  his 
countrymen  to  seek  foreign  aid  ;  and  they  invited  the  Sax- 
ons to  their  aid  from  Germany. 

The  Saxons  and  Angles,  from  small  beginnings,  had 
gradually  extended  their  sway  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ehine 
to  the  coast  of  Jutland ;  thenr  piratical  vessels  scoured  the 
seas  of  western  Europe ;  and  the  maritime  cities  of  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  Britain  were  frequently  plundered  by  their  cor- 
sairs, or  forced  to  purchase  safety  by  the  payment  of  a  large 
tribute.  Among  the  chiefs  of  their  warlike  tribes  none  en- 
joyed greater  authority  than  the  two  brothers  Hengist  and 
Horsa,  who  claimed  to  ber  descended  from  Woden,  the 
tutelary  god  of  the  nation.  To  these  leaders  the  application 
of  Vortigem  was  made ;  they  readily  accepted  his  invitation, 
and,  accompanied  by  about  sixteen  hundred  of  their  country- 
men, landed  in  the  isle  of  Thanet.  The  Picts  and  Scots 
were  subdued  with  facility,  but  the  adventurers,  instead  of 
returning  home,  invited  over  fresh  hordes  of  their  country- 
men, and  received  from  Germany  a  reinforcement  of  five 
thousand  men.  A  long  and  cruel  series  of  wars  ensued,  in 
which  the  Saxons  and  another  barbarous  tribe,  the  Angles, 
continually  supported  by  crowds  of  volunteers  from  Ger- 
many, triumphed  over  the  Britons,  and  finally  drove  the 
miserable  remnant  of  the  nation  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
mountains  of  Wales  and  Cornwall.  The  struggle  lasted 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  ended  in  the  division 
of  southern  Britain  into  seven  Saxon  kingdoms,  commonly 
called  the  Heptarchy. 

The  Christian  religion  was  first  established  in  the  king- 
dom of  Kent,  the  earliest  and  long  the  most  powerful  of 
the  Saxon  monarchies.  Ethelbert,  its  sovereign,  though  a 
pagan,  had  married  a  Christian  princess,  Bertha,  the 
daughter  of  Charibert,  one  of  the  successors  of  Clovis,  and 
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had  promised  to  allow  her  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion. 
Bertha,  by  the  excellence  of  her  conduct,  acquired  consider- 
able influence  over  the  mind  both  of  her  husband  and  his 
courtiers ;  her  popularity  was  probably  one  of  the  principal 
circumstances  that  encouraged  Pope  Ghregory  the  Great  to 
send  missionaries  into  England.'  Augustine,  the  chief  of 
the  mission,  was  honourably  received  at  the  court  of  Ethel- 
bert  (a.d.  597),  and  began  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
people  of  !Kent.  Ethelbert  and  the  great  majority  of  his 
subjects  were  soon  received  into  the  church,  and  Augustine 
was  consecrated  the  first  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  petty  wars  between  the  princes  of  the  Heptarchy 
are  totally  devoid  of  interest,  and  the  history  of  the  separate 
kingdoms  is  little  more  than  a  list  of  obscure  names.  An 
exception  may  be  made  in  favour  of  Ofia,  king  of  Mercia, 
who  zealously  laboured  to  extend  the  power  of  the  Eomish 
See  in  England,  and  founded  the  magnificent  monastery  of 
St.  Alban's.  So  considerable  were  his  power  and  fame,  that 
the  Emperor  Charlemagne  sought  his  fidendship  and  alli- 
ance. Ofia,  at  his  desire,  sent  the  celebrated  Alcuin  to  the 
court  of  Charlemagne,  and  this  learned  Saxon  became  the 
emperor's  preceptor  in  the  sciences.  To  Alcuin  France 
was  indebted  for  all  the  polite  learning  it  boasted  of  in  that 
and  the  following  ages;  the  universities  of  Paris,  Tours, 
Eulden,  Soissons,  and  many  others,  owe  to  him  their  origin 
and  increase ;  those  of  which  he  was  not  the  superior  and 
founder  being  at  least  enlightened  by  his  doctrine  and  ex- 
ample, and  enriched  by  the  benefits  he  procured  them  from 
Charlemagne. 

The  kingdom  of  Mercia  had  nearly  obtained  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Heptarchy  when  Egbert  ascended  the  throne 
of  Wessex  (a.d.  799),  as  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons 
was  called.  He  broke  down  the  Mercian  power,  aided  not 
a  little  bjr  the  hatred  with  which  the  tyrannical  conduct  of 
the  Mercians  had  inspired  the  subject  nations.  His  policy 
was  as  conspicuous  as  his  valour,  and  both  enabled  him  to 
unite  the  realm  of  England  into  an  orderly  monarchy,  pos- 
sessing tranquillity  within  itself,  and  secure  from  foreign  in- 

>  It  IB  said  that  this  prelate,  while  yet  in  a  private  station,  beheld 
some  Saxon  youths  exposed  for  sale  in  the  slave-market  at  Rome. 
Struck  with  their  beauty,  he  inquired  to  what  country  they  belonged, 
and,  being  told  they  were  Angli,  exclaimed,  "  They  would  not  be  Anglt, 
but  Anff^i  (angelsj,  if  they  were  Chrifltians." 
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Tasion.  This  great  event  occtmred  (▲.D.827)  nearly  four 
hundred  years  after  the  first  amTal  of  the  Anglo-Saxoni  in 
Britain. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  MSE  AND  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE 
SARACENIC  POWER.       ^ 

SBCTioifr  I.     ^Political  and  Social  Condition  of  the  Host  at 
the  coming  of  Mohammed. 

rriHE  reign  of  Jnstin  II.,  the  nephew  and  sucoesaor  of 
X  Jiustinian,  at  Constantinople,  was  remarkahle  only  for 
disgrace  abroad  and  misery  at  home.  At  his  death  (a.d. 
578)  he  bequeathed  the  empire  to  Tiberius,  whose  yirtues 
amply  justified  his  choice  ;  but  the  reign  of  Tiberius  lasted 
only  four  years ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Maurice,  who  in- 
herited many  of  his  predecessor's  virtues  as  well  as  his 
crown.  Soon  after  his  accession,  the  attention  of  the  em- 
peror was  directed  to  the  unsettled  state  of  Persia,  which 
had  been  distracted  by  sanguinary  civil  wars  since  the  death 
of  the  great  Nushirvan.  Horm^z,  the  son  and  successor  of 
that  monarch,  was  deposed  and  slain;  Bahram,  a  brave 
general,  but  a  feeble  statesman,  usurped  the  throne,  and 
KJiosrii,  or  Chosroes,  the  legitimate  heir,  sought  shelter  in 
the  Byzantine  empire.  Maurice  levied  a  powerful  army  to 
restore  the  royal  exQe,  and  intrusted  its  command  to 
Narses,  a  valiant  general,  who  was  himself  of  Persian  de- 
scent. The  expedition  was  crowned  with  success ;  Bahram, 
driven  beyond  the  Oxus,  died  by  poison,  and  Khosr6,  grate- 
fiil  for  his  recovered  throne,  entered  into  close  alliance  with 
the  emperor. 

Freed  from  all  danger  on  the  side  of  Persia,  Maurice 
resolved  to  turn  his  arms  against  the  Avars ;  but  the  in- 
capacity of  his  generals,  and  his  own  avarice,  provoked  the 
resentment  of  the  soldiers ;  they  mutinied,  and  marched  to 
Constantinople  under  the  command  of  one  of  their  centurions, 
named  Phocas.  Had  the  metropolis  continued  faithful,  this 
sedition  might  have  been  easily  quelled ;  but  the  licentious 
populace,  disgusted  by  the  parsimony  of  their  sovereign, 
assaulted  him  as  he  walked  in  a  religious  procession,  and 
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compelled  bim  to  seek  safety  in  bis  palace.  The  unfor- 
tunate emperor  was  coiiipelled  to  abdicate;  Fhocas  was 
tumultuously  invested  with  the  purple,  and  welcomed  into 
Constantinople  by  the  acclamations  of  a  thoughtless  people. 
The  tyrant  commenced  bis  reign  by  dragging  Maurice  from 
the  sanctuary  where  he  had  sought  remge,  murdering  bis 
five  sons  successively  before  his  eyes,  and  then  putting  the 
deposed  monarch  to  death  by  torture  (a.d.  602).  One  of 
the  royal  nurses  attempted  to  save  the  prince  intrusted  to 
her  charge,  by  presenting  her  own  child  to  the  executioners 
in  his  stead ;  ^ut  Maurice  refused  to  sanction  the  deceit, 
and,  as  each  blow  of  the  axe  fell  on  the  necks  of  his  children, 
be  exclaimed,  with  pious  resignation,  '^  Eigbteous  art  thou, 
O  Lord,  and  just  are  thy  judgments ! " 

The  usurpation  of  Fhocas  was  basely  sanctioned  by  Fope 
Ghregory,  who  received  in  return  the  title  of  Universal  Bi- 
shop. But  his  subjects  soon  discovered  their  error  in  prefer- 
ring such  a  miscreant  to  the  virtuous  Maurice.  Heraclius,  ex- 
arch of  Africa,  invited  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  empire, 
sailed  to  Constantinople ;  scarcely  bad  his  fleet  appeared  in 
the  Hellespont,  when  the  citizens  and  imperial  guards  en- 
tered the  palace,  bound  Fhocas  in  chains,  and  sent  him  a  help- 
less captive  to  his  rival  (a.d.  610).  Heraclius  reproached  him 
with  his  manifold  vices,  to  which  the  deposed  tyrant  simply 
replied,  "  Wilt  thou  govern  better?"  These  were  the  last 
words  of  Fhocas ;  after  suffering  much  variety  of  insult  and 
terture,  he  was  beheaded,  and  his  mangled  body  thrown  into 
the  sea. 

But  the  death  of  Fhocas  did  not  deliver  the  empire  from 
the  calamities  his  crimes  bad  produced ;  KhosrA  Farviz  bad 
no  sooner  learned  the  sad  fate  of  bis  benefactor  Maurice, 
than  he  assembled  the  entire  strength  of  Fersia  te  avenge 
bis  murder.  The  unwise  system  of  persecution  which  had 
been  gradually  established  both  by  tne  Byzantine  prelates 
and  emperors  supplied  the  invader  with  allies  in  every  pro- 
vince ;  the  Jews,  the  Nestorians,  and  the  Jacobites  believed 
with  reason,  that  they  would  find  the  worshippers  of  fire 
more  tolerant  than  the  orthodox  Christians ;  and  scarcely 
had  the  Fersians  crossed  the  Euphrates,  when  insurrections 
were  raised  in  their  favour  throughout  Syria.  Khosrii,  vic- 
torious in  two  decisive  battles,  was  encouraged  to  under- 
take the  hereditary  enterprise  of  the  Sassanid  dynasty, — 
the  restoration  of  the  Fersian  empire,  as  it  existed  in  the 
age  of  Cyrus  the  Great.     Heraclius  bad  scarcely  ascended 
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tiie  tbrone,  when  he  receiyed  intelligence  of  the  fall  of  An- 
tioch ;  and  this  was  soon  followed'  hj  the  account  of  the 
storming  of  Jerusalem,  where  the  Jews,  encouraged  hj  the 
Persians,  wreaked  dreadful  vengeance  on  the  heads  of  their 
Christian  persecutors  (a.d.  614).  The  fugitives  from  Pa- 
lestine sought  refuge  in  Egjrpt,  where  they  were  hospit- 
ablj  entertained  hy  the  archbishop  of  Alexandria.  But 
Egypt  itself,  where  the  din  of  arms  had  not  been  heard  since 
the  reign  of  Dioclesian,  was  invaded,  conquered,  and  for  a 
time  annexed  to  the  Persian  empire  (a.d.  616).  Asia 
Minor  was  subdued  with  equal  facility;  in  a  single  cam- 
paign, the  armies  of  the  Persians  advanced  from  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates  to  the  shores  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus, 
and  during  ten  years  their  hostile  camp  was  in  sight  of  the 
towers  of  Constantinople. 

Constantinople  itself  was  so  hardly  pressed  by  the  Avars, 
that  Heraclius  was  on  the  point  of  abandoning  the  capital, 
and  seeking  refuge  with  his  treasures  in  Carthage.  He  was 
with  difficulty  dissuaded  frt)m  this  dishonourable  measure 
by  the  entreaties  of  the  patriarch ;  but  his  prospects  ap- 
peared to  become  darker  every  hour ;  the  Avars,  by  a  trea- 
cherous attack,  had  nearly  seized  the  capital,  and  the  am- 
bassadors, sent  to  supplicate  pardon  and  peace  from  Khosrd, 
were  dismissed  with  contumely  and  scorn ;  the  Persian  des- 

S\t  declaring  that  he  would  not  grant  peace  until  either 
eraclius  was  brought  bound  in  chains  to  his  footstool,  or 
had  abjured  Christianity  and  embraced  the  Magian  religion. 
For  about  twelve  vears  Heraclius  had  patiently  wit- 
nessed the  calamities  of  the  empire  without  making  any  ef- 
fort to  protect  his  subjects ;  but  this  last  insult  roused  his 
slumbering  energies,  and  he  entered  on  a  career  as  glorious 
as  his  former  inactivity  had  been  disgraceful.  He  did  not 
venture  with  his  raw  levies  to  attack  the  Persian  camp  at 
Chaloedon ;  but  he  passed  over  to  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  and 
fortified  himself  on  the  ground  where  Alexander  had  fought 
the  battle  of  Issus,  not  far  from  the  modem  town  of  Scan- 
deroon,  whose  exceUent  harbour  offered  a  good  station  for  the 
imperial  fleet.  A  splendid  victory  over  the  Persian  cavalry 
enabled  him  to  establish  his  winter-quarters  in  Cappadocia, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Halys  (Kizil  Irtnak),  and  to  mature  his 
plans  for  one  of  the  boldest  enterprises  recorded  in  history, 
— ^the  invasion  of  Persia  through  its  northern  provinces 
(4.D.  6as^.     Early  in  the  ensuing  spring,  Heraclius,  with  a 
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chosen  band  of  five  thousand  men,  sailed  from  Constantinoplo 
to  Trebizond,  assembled  his  forces  from  the  southern  regions, 
and,  joined  by  the  Christians  of  Armenia,  entered  the  pro- 
vince of  Atropatene  {Azerhiydn).  Tauris  (Tabriz),  the  anci- 
ent and  modem  capital  of  the  country,  was  taken  by  storm, 
almost  in  sight  of  lChosr6's  army.  Several  equally  glorious 
campaigns  followed ;  the  greater  part  of  Persia  was  overrun, 
by  the  victorious  Byzantines;  they  defeated  the  Asiatics 
wherever  they  encountered  them,  and  marched  in  one  direc- 
tion as  far  as  the  Caspian,  in  the  other  to  Ispahan,  destroying^ 
in  their  progress  all  Khosr6's  splendid  palaces  and  plunder- 
ing his  hoarded  treasures.  Khosr6  made  no  effort  to  stop 
the  mighty  work  of  ruin,  and  yet  he  rejected  the  terms  of 
peace  offered  him  by  the  conqueror.  His  subjects  soon  lost 
all  regard  for  a  monarch  whom  they  deemed  the  sole  cause 
of  the  desolation  of  his  country ;  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
against  him,  he  was  deposed  by  his  eldest  son,  Shiroueh, 
cast  into  a  dungeon,  and  put  to  death. 

After  six  glorious  campaigns,  Heraclius  returned  to  Con- 
stantinople, bringing  with  him  the  wood  of  the  "  True  Cross," 
which  Khosrii  had  taken  at  Jerusalem, — a  precious  relic, 
which  was  deemed  a  more  splendid  trophy  of  his  victories 
than  all  the  spoils  and  conquests.  The  kingdom  of  Persia, 
exhausted  by  the  late  sanguinary  contest,  was  left  to  perish 
under  the  accumulated  evils  of  a  dreadful  famine,  the  dis- 
putes of  proud  and  luxurious  nobles,  a  succession  of  weak 
sovereigns,  and  the  attack  of  a  new  and  terrible  enemy. 
The  flame  which  Mohammed  had  kindled  in  Arabia  already 
began  to  spread,  and  to  threaten  an  equal  &te  to  the  degraded 
and  decaymg  monarchies  of  Byzantium  and  Persia. 

Yictoiy  itself  was  fatal  to  Heraclius ;  the  best  and  bravest 
of  his  soldiers  had  perished  in  the  sanguinary  war,  his  trea- 
sury was  empty,  taxes  were  levied  with  difficulty  in  the  de- 
solated provinces,  and  the  emperor  himself,  as  u  exhausted 
by  his  great  efforts,  sunk  into  hopeless  lethargy.  While 
Heraclius  was  enjoying  the  empty  honours  of  a  triumph, 
the  Saracens  appeared  on  the  confines  of  Syria :  thenceforth 
the  empire  sunk  rapidly  before  their  feinatic  valour ;  and  in 
the  last  eight  years  of  his  reign,  the  emperor  lost  to  them 
all  thai;  he  had  rescued  from  the  Persians. 
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SsonoK  II.  State  of  Arabia  at  the  coming  of  Mohammed, 

Ths  peninsula  of  Arabia  is  in  sliape  a  large  and  irregu- 
Isr  triangle,  between  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Ethiopia ; 
its  extreme  length  is  about  fifteen  hundred  miles,  and  its 
mean  breadth  about  seven  hundred.  Though  it  contains 
sereral  lofty  ranges  of  mountains,  the  greater  part  of  the 
ooantry  eonsists  of  level,  sandj,  and  arid  plains,  which  can 
Bupport  but  few  inhabitants.  Water  is  difficult  to  be  ob- 
tamed ;  there  is  scarcely  any  wood  to  shelter  from  the  rays 
of  a  tropical  sun ;  the  winds  frequently  come  loaded  with 
pestilential  yapours,  or  raise  eddying  billows  of  sand  that 
We  oTerwhehned  not  only  caravans  but  entire  armies. 
The  high  lands  that  border  on  the  Indian  Ocean  are  distin- 
guished by  a  superior  abundance  of  wood  and  water,  and 
henee  this  part  of  the  peninsula  has  been  called  Happy 
Arabia :  but  the  groves  even  of  this  favoured  district  are 
thinly  scattered ;  the  streams,  though  pure,  are  small ;  and 
the  country  could  only  be  deemed  delightful  by  persons  whose 
eyes  were  unaccustomed  to  vegetation,  and  who  had  often 
felt  the  want  of  a  cooling  shade  or  a  refreshing  drink.  The 
northern  part  of  Arabia  is  occupied  by  ranges  of  naked, 
rodcy  mountains,  £rom  which  it  received  the  name  of  Arabia 
PetEwa,  or  the  Stony;  but,  notwithstanding  its  rugged  and 
desert  aspect,  it  was  in  ancient  times  the  great  hign-road  of 
trade  between  Egypt  and  south-eastern  Asia. 

The  Arabs  are  an  original  and  imraixed  race ;  they  boast 
that  their  country  has  never  been  subdued,  but  the  greater 
part  of  it  has  little  that  could  tempt  the  cupidity  of  a  con- 
queror. In  the  reign  of  Trajan,  the  Eomans  made  Arabia 
Petnea  a  province ;  Yemen,  or  Arabia  Felix,  has  been  fre- 
quently subject  to  Persia,  and  about  the  time  of  Mohammed's 
appearance  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  was  ruled  by 
the  Najashi  of  Ethiopia.  The  Arab  is  not  very  robust,  but 
he  is  active  and  well  made,  able  to  endure  great  fatigue,  and, 
both  &om  habit  and  education,  reckless  of  danger.  In  all 
his  pleasures,  dangers,  and  fatigues,  he  makes  the  horse  and 
camel  of  his  deserts  associates  rather  than  servants.  The 
horse  of  Arabia  is  equally  remarkable  for  speed,  temper, 
and  power  of  endurance ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
best  breeds  of  this  animal  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  have 
been  derived  from  an  Arabian  stock.  ,  The  camel  and  dro- 
medary of  the  desert  are  regarded  by  the  Arab  as  scarcely 
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inferior  to  his  horse.  This  patient  and  powerful  animal 
supplies  him  with  milk  for  his  sustenance,  transports  liis 
property  and  family  from  one  quarter  of  the  desert  to  an- 
other, and,  when  occasion  requires,  enables  him  to  pursue 
or  fly  from  his  enemy  with  almost  incrqdible  speed. 

The  ancient  religion  of  the  Arabs  was  the  Sabean  form 
of  idolatry,  which  consisted  in  the  worship  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  planets ;  but,  long  before  the  coming  of  Mohammed, 
they  were  distracted  by  a  great  variety  of  creeds ;  some 
adhered  to  the  faith  of  their  ancestors,  others  embraced 
Judaism,  and  several  tribes  became  Christians.  Unfortun- 
ately, Christianity,  when  introduced  into  the  peninsula,  had 
been  deeply  sullied  by  man's  devices ;  the  different  Chris- 
tian tribes  were  imbued  with  a  fierce  sectarian  spirit,  and 
hated  each  other  more  bitterly  than  Jews  or  pagans.  The 
vivid  imaginations  of  the  Arabs  led  them  to  investigate 
questions  beyond  the  powers  of  man's  understanding ;  and 
the  consequence  was  so  abundant  a  supply  of  new  doctrines, 
that  one  of  the  early  fathers  described  Arabia  as  the  land 
most  fruitful  in  heresies. 

The  principal  Arabian  cities  of  ancient  times  were  in 
Yemen ;  but  their  fame  was  destined  to  be  eclipsed  by  the 
glories  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  both  in  the  Hejaz,  the  two 
great  sanctuaries  of  the  national  religion.  *  Mecca  was  a 
place  of  considerable  trade  from  the  earliest  ages,  being 
situated  at  the  intersection  of  two  important  routes, — ^that 
between  Syria  and  Arabia  Felix,  and  that  between  Abyssinia^ 
or  Upper  Egypt,  and  south-eastern  Asia.  Commerce  flour- 
ished under  the  sanctuary  of  religion.  The  temple  of  Mecca 
was  regarded  as  the  national  metropolis  of  the  Arabic  faith, 
before  Judaism  and  Christianity  appeared  in  the  peninsula ; 
its  custody  raised  the  Koreishites  to  a  rank  above  the  other 
tribes,  and  the  failure  of  the  attempt  made  to  storm  it  by 
the  Ethiopians,  in  the  very  year  that  Mohammed  was  bom, 
may  be  considered  the  great  check  that  impeded,  or  rather 
prevented,  the  further  extension  of  Christianity  in  the  coun- 
try. Mecca  is  built  in  a  winding  valley  at  the  foot  of  three 
barren  mountains ;  the  soil  is  a  rock,  and  the  waters  brack- 
ish. The  pastures  are  remote  from  the  city,  and  good  fruits 
cannot  be  procured  at  a  nearer  place  than  the  gardens  of 
Tayef,  which  are  about  seventy  miles  distant. 

The  Arabs  beHeve  that  Mecca  was  founded  by  Adam, 
and  the  temple  erected  by  Abraham.  Its  early  prosperity 
they  ascribe  to  Ishmael,  who  fixed  his  residence  there,  be- 
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cause,  as  tbeir  traditioiis  assert,  the  brackish  well  Zemzem 
was  that  to  which  Hagar  was  directed  by  the  angel.  It 
must  have  been  a  yery  ancient  city  if,  as  commentators  sup- 
pose, it  was  the  Mesna  which  Moses  mentions  as  inhabited 
by  the  posterity  of  Joktan.^ 

Medina,  called  Yatreb  before  the  appearance  of  Moham- 
med, enjoys  more  natural  advantages  toan  Mecca ;  but  it  is 
not  so  conveniently  situated  for  traffic.  Its  citizens  appear 
to  have  been  always  jealous  of  the  supremacy  claimed  by 
the  Meccans,  and  this  probably  induced  them  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  Mohammed  when  he  was  banished  by  their 
rivals. 

Literature  was  zealously  cultivated  by  the  ancient  Arabs ; 
they  were  enthusiastically  attached  to  eloquence  and  poetry, 
for  both  of  which  their  rich,  harmonious  language  affords  pe- 
culiar facilities.  A  meeting  of  the  tribes  was  held  annually, 
at  which  the  poets  recited  their  compositions,  and  those 
wbich  were  judged  the  best  were  preserved  in  the  public 
treasury.  Ine  most  celebrated  of  these  were  seven  ^oems 
called  Moallakat,  which  were  written  on  Egyptian  silk  in 
letters  of  gold,  and  suspended  in  the  Kaaba,  or  temple  of 
Mecca.  Science  was  not  similarly  valued;  their  history 
was  merely  genealogical  tables;  their  astronomy,  such  a 
rude  knowledge  of  the  stars  as  served  to  mark  the  variation 
of  the  seasons ;  and  the  mechanical  arts  were  almost  wholly 
neglected.  They  used  to  say  that  G-od  had  given  them  four 
peculiarities, — ^turbans  instead  of  diadems ;  tents  instead  of 
houses ;  swords  instead  of  fortresses ;  and  poems  instead  of 
written  laws. 

Sectioit  III.     The  Preaching  of  Mohammed. 

Mohammed,  the  great  legislator  of  the  Arabians,  and  the 
founder  of  a  religion  which  has  long  prevailed  over  the 
fairest  portions  of  the  globe,  was  bom  at  Mecca.  His 
father,  Abdallah,  was  an  idolater ;  but  his  mother,  Emina, 
was  a  Jewess  who  had  been  converted  to  Christianity,  and 
from  her  early  instructions  he  probably  derived  the  religious 
impressions  for  which  he  was  distinguished  even  in  boyhood. 
Both  his  parents  died  while  he  was  yet  a  child,  but  their 
place  was  supplied  by  his  uncles,  Abd-al-Motalleb  and 
Abu-Taleb,  the  latter  of  whom  became  a  tender  parent  to 
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the  orplmn.  At  the  age  of  tUrteen  he  aceompamed  Abu- 
Taleb  on  a  mercantile  journey  into  S3rria,  and  soon  after 
made  his  first  campaign  against  some  neighbouring  tiibes  of 
predatory  Arabs. 

From  this  time  Mohammed  appears  to  have  engaged 
actively  in  trade.  He  displaced  so  much  talent,  that  a  rich 
widow,  named  Kadijah,  appomted  him  her  chief  factor ;  and 
after  some  years  was  so  pleased  with  his  zeal  and  industry, 
that  she  gave  him  her  hand  in  marriage,  and  made  kim 
master  of  her  splendid  fortune.  After  his  marriage  Moham* 
med  ranked  among  the  first  citizens  of  Mecca,  and  it  must 
be  added  that  he  was  not  corrupted  by  good  fortune.  The 
earliest  use  he  made  of  prosperity  was  to  relieve  his  kind 
firuardian  and  imcle  Abu-Taleo,  who  had  fi^len  into  distress ; 
he  placed  Abu-Taleb  aboye  want,  and  undertook  the  educa- 
tion of  a  portion  of  his  fisimily. 

Little  is  known  of  Mohammed's  history  during  the  next 
fifteen  years,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
interval  was  spent  in  maturing  his  plans  for  the  great  revo- 
lution he  contemplated.  Every  year  he  retired  for  a  month 
to  a  cave  in  Mount  Hira,  near  Mecca,  where  he  spent  his 
time  in  meditation  and  prayer.  His  travels  as  a  merchant 
had  made  him  acquainted  with  the  principal  forms  of  re- 
ligion that  then  prevaQed  in  the  East.  A  siugular  dream 
led  him  to  believe  that  he  was  chosen  by  the  Deity  to  re- 
concile all  these  jarring  creeds,  and  to  unite  mankind  in  the 
worship  of  the  one  true  God.  In  the  solitude  of  his  cave 
he  dreamed  that  the  angel  Gbbriel  appeared  to  him,  and 
hailed  him  as  a  prophet.  On  his  return  he  announced  his 
mission  to  Kadijah,  who  at  once  recognised  his  claims. 
Her  example  was  followed  by  Ali,  the  son  of  Abu-Taleb,  by 
Abu-Beker,  Othman,  and  a  few  friends  accustomed  to  re- 
gard the  recluse  of  Hira  with  reverence. 

These  converts  were  caUed  Mussulmans,  that  is,  persons 
resigned  to  the  divine  will;  their  fiiith  was  confirmed  by 
revelations  which  Mohammed  pretended  to  receive*  from 
Gabriel,  and  which,  as  he  did  not  then  know  how  to  read  and 
write,  or  at  least  but  imperfectly,  he  communicated  orally 
to  his  disciples.  These  revelations  were  preserved  by  them 
in  a  volume,  which  they  called  the  Koran,  or  book  that 
ought  to  be  read.  The  progress  of  the  new  religion  was 
slow ;  many  of  Mohammed's  friends  rejected  his  prophetic 
claims  with  something  like  horror ;  and  three  years  elapsed 
before  he  ventured  to  announce  his  mission  publicly.    Hav- 
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ing  invited  his  firiends  and  relativetii  to  a  splendid  banquet, 
he  declared  to  them  that  God  had  chosen  him  to  preach 
the  doctrine  of  the  divine  nnity ;  Ali,  with  the  generous  en- 
thusiasm of  youth,  warmly  offered  to  support  the  prophet'* 
claims,  but  many  of  the  other  guests  doubted  or  laughed 
tiiem  to  scorn. 

Undismayed  by  the  imperfect  result  of  his  first  essay, 
Mohammed  began  to  preach  to  the  people  of  Mecca  in  the 
market-place.  Converts  were  made  slowly ;  and  the  guard- 
ians of  the  city  opposed  doctrines  that  threatened  to  sub- 
vert the  influence  they  derived  from  the  worship  of  the 
Kaaba.  Several  of  the  Mussulmans,  most  remarkable  for 
l&eir  zeal,  were  forced  by  persecution  to  abandon  their 
homes,  and  seek  refuge  in  Abyssinia;  but  the  spirit  of 
Mohammed  quailed  not;  he  refused  to  quit  Mecca,  and 
when,  asked  to  suspend  his  preaching  for  a  season  he  re- 
plied, "  Were  my  enemies  to  place  the  sun  on  my  right 
nand,  and  the  moon  on  my  left,  ttiey  would  not  reduce  me 
to  silence." 

At  one  of  the  gi-eat  annual  fairs  held  in  Mecca  Moham- 
med preached  his  mission  to  the  merchants  assembled  from 
all  pfurts  of  Arabia.  Among  his  auditors  were  some  citizens 
of  xatreb,  or,  as  it  was  «Sfcerwards  called,  Medina,  whom 
peculiar  circumstances  rendered  attentive  to  his  claims. 
The  Yatrebites  had  just  conquered  a  Jewish  tribe;  they 
heard  their  captives  boast  of  their  speedy  liberation  on  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  and,  supposing  that  the  new  prophet 
might  be  the  expected  deliverer,  they  resolved  to  conciliate 
liis  favour ;  Mohammed  profited  by  their  delusion ;  and  this 
appears  to  have  been  his  first  direct  step  in  imposture, 
though  in  the  tangled  web  of  human  motives  it  is  nard  to 
say  where  enthusiasm  ends  and  fraud  begins. 

Inspired  by  his  success  with  the  Tatrebites,  and  some 
other  tribes  in  the  interior  of  Arabia,  Mohammed,  who  had 
hitherto  preached  patience  and  submission  imder  persecution, 
directed  his  disciples  to  defend  themselves  when  attacked, 
declaring  that  all  who  di^d  in  defence  of  his  person  or  his 
creed  would  assuredly  inherit  Paradise.  At  the  same  time 
he  averred  that  he  had  been  taken  up  into  heaven  bv  Gki- 
briel,  and  admitted  to  a  personal  interview  with  the  Omni- 
potent. The  Meccan  chiefs,  enraged  at  his  hardihood,  took 
meastires  for  his  destruction,  and  he  could  only  save  his  life 
by  a  speedy  retreat  to  Yatreb.  This  event,  called  Hejira 
(the  flight),  occurred  about  the  fifty-third  year  of  the  pro- 
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pbet's  age  (a.d.  622),  and  is  the  era  used  by  all  Moliam- 
medan  nations. 

Mohammed  was  received  in  triumph  at  Tatreb;  he 
changed  its  name  to  Medinet  al  n&bi  (the  city  of  the  prO' 
phet),  or  Medina  (the  city),  which  it  still  retains.  Converts 
flocked  to  Medina,  and  were  formed  into  warlike  bandsy 
which  infested  all  the  roads  to  Mecca,  and  took  severe  venge- 
ance for  the  insult  offered  to  their  master.  The  plunder 
was  shared  equally  among  the  soldiers ;  enthusiasm  gener- 
ally insured  success;  and  warriors  fi*om  all  parts  of  the 
peninsula  were  attracted  by  the  hopes  of  wealth  and  glory. 
In  one  of  the  frequent  encounters  between  the  Meccans  and 
Mussulmans,  near  the  well  Bedr,  Mohammed  was  on  the 
point  of  being  defeated,  when  he  stooped  down,  took  up  a 
handful  of  dust  and  flung  it  towards  the  enemy,  exclaiming, 
"  May  their  faces  be  confounded  I"  This  simple  action  re- 
vived the  courage  of  his  followers ;  they  gained  a  decisive 
victory,  which  he  failed  not  to  ascribe  to  a  miraculous  in- 
terposition. 

After  this  success  Mohammed  made  a  great  change  in 
the  character  of  his  religion;  hitherto  he  had  preached 
patience  and  toleration ;  he  now  be^an  to  inculcate  the  doc- 
trine of  propagating  the  true  faith  by  the  sword,  and  of 
executing  divine  vengeance  on  idolaters  and  unbelievers. 
''In  the  shade  of  the  crossing  scimetars,"  he  declared, 
''  Paradise  is  prefigured ;"  and  this  sublime  orientalism  was 
long  the  favourite  war-cry  of  his  followers.  The  Jews  be- 
came special  objects  of  his  hatred ;  he  seems  to  have  hoped 
that  they  would  acknowledge  him  as  their  Messiah,  but 
thev  were  too  well  acquainted  with  their  sacred  Scriptures 
to  Delieve  that  the  liberator  of  Israel  should  be  descended 
from  the  bond-woman.  A  severe  defeat  at  Ohod  increased 
rather  than  abated  the  pride  and  fanaticism  of  Mohammed ; 
he  ascribed  it  to  the  fault  of  his  companions  in  having 
granted  quarter  to  their  enemies  on  a  former  occasion,  and 
thenceforward  the  war  assumed  a  most  sanguinary  character. 
The  Meccans  suffered  much  more  severely  than  their  adver- 
saiies ;  depending  for  their  prosperity,  and  almost  for  their 
existence,  on  commerce,  they  saw  theur  trade  almost  annihil- 
ated, their  caravans  plundered,  and  their  flocks  swept  away. 
They  made  one  great  effort  to  remove  their  enemy,  and  be- 
sieged Mohammed  in  Medina,  but  were  soon  forced  to  retire 
with  great  loss.  "  Hitherto  they  have  sought  us,"  exclidmed 
the  prophet,  "  it  is  now  our  turn  to  go  in  search  of  them." 
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After  tMs  defeat  the  Meccans  seem  to  hare  lost  all 
courage;  Mohammed  rapidly  became  the  most  powerful 
prince  in  Arabia,  his  followers  received  his  words  as  the  in- 
spired oracles  of  God,  nor  were  they  undeceived  by  the  gross 
licentiousness  in  which  the  pretended  prophet  indulged. 
At  length  he  marched  against  Mecca,  but  found  the  defiles 
which  led  to  the  city  too  strongly  garrisoned  to  allow  of  an 
attack  with  any  prospect  of  success.  Under  these  circum- 
stances he  concluded  a  truce,  much  against  the  will  of  his 
followers,  by  which  a  peaceful  admission  into  the  city  was 
secured  to  him  in  the  ensuing  year.  Feeling  that  his  power 
was  now  established,  Mohammed  sent  ambassadors,  inviting 
the  most  powerftd  kings  of  the  earth,  especially  the  empe- 
rors of  Persia  and  Constantinople,  to  become  his  disciples. 
Khosr^  Parviz,  who  then  ruled  in  Irim,  was  indignant  at 
receiving  a  letter  in  which  "a  poor  lizard-eater,"  as  the 
Arab  was  then  caUed  by  his  haughly  neighbours,  dared  to 
place  his  name  before  that  of  "  the  king  of  kings."  He  tore 
the  paper  to  pieces,  and  dismissed  the  ambassador  with  insult ; 
when  this  was  told  to  Mohammed  he  exclaimed,  "Thus 
Ck)d  hath  torn  his  kingdom." 

At  length  the  day  arrived  which  was  to  consummate  the 
triumph  of  Islamism.  Mohammed  made  his  public  entry  in* 
to  Mecca  with  unparalleled  magnificence ;  he  did  homage  to 
the  national  faith  by  worshipping  in  the  Kaaba ;  and  such  was 
the  effect  produced  by  his  presence,  that  many  of  his  former 
enemies,  and,  among  others,  the  chief  guardian  of  the  idola- 
trous sanctuary,  proclaimed  themselves  his  disciples.  Soon 
after  this  success  he  began  his  first  foreign  war.  The  am- 
bassador he  sent  to  the  Byzantine  governor  of  Bosrah 
having  been  murdered  at  Imita,  a  little  town  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  an  army  was  sent,  under  the  command  of  Zeid, 
the  freedman  of  the  prophet,  to  avenge  the  insult.  The 
Mussulman  general,  and  the  two  officers  that  succeeded,  were 
slain ;  but  the  command  devolving  upon  Khaled,  the  son  of 
"Walid,  he  obtained  a  decisive  victory,  and  returned  to  Me- 
dina laden  with  booty.  This  success  induced  Mohammed 
to  break  his  truce  with  the  Meccans;  disregarding  their 
remonstrances  and  offers  of  submission,  he  marched  against 
the  city ;  an  entrance  was  forced  by  the  fiery  Khaled,  and 
the  prophet  with  difficulty  prevented  his  followers  from  in- 
volving his  fellow-citizens  in  one  promiscuous  massacre.  The 
Elaaba  became  the  property  of  the  conqueror ;  all  traces  of 
idolatry  were  removed  from  this  national  sanctuary ;  the 
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only  emblem  of  former  superstition  pennitted  to  remain  i 
the  celebrated  Black  Stone,  an  aerolite  which  the  Arabs  haci. 
venerated  from  an  unknown  age,  the  rev^ence  for  whieli. 
was  too  deeply  graven  in  their  heurts  to  be  easily  eradicated. 
This  success  led  to  the  subjugation  of  most  of  the  northerxL 
Arabian  tribes ;  ambassadors  iiocked  to  congratulate  the  pro- 
phet from  every  side ;  the  lieutenant  of  Khosrii,  at  the  west* 
ern  side  of  the  Euphrates,  became  a  Mussulman ;  the  go^ 
vernor  of  the  provinces  that  the  Najashi  of  Abyssinia  held  in 
Arabia  followed  the  example ;  and  Mohammed  might  be  re- 
garded as  the  undisputed  sovereign  of  the  peninsula.  Hkb 
t^o  great  objects  seemed  thus  to  be  effected;  Arabia  wasliber- 
ated  from  the  yoke  of  foreign  powers,  and  the  Arabs  be^aa 
to  regard  themselves  as  one  nation.  A  second  expeditioii 
against  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Byzantine,  or,  as  it 
was  still  called,  the  Eoman  empire,  was  crowned  with  suc- 
cess ;  and  so  rapid  had  been  the  progress  of  Islamism,  that 
when  the  prophet  performed  his  last  pilgrimage  to  Mecca 
his  followers  amounted  to  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
warriors,  independent  of  women,  slaves,  and  other  attendants. 
On  his  return  to  Medina,  the  poison  (which  Mohammed 
had  taken  from  a  Jewess,  who  is  said  to  have  taken  this 
means  of  testing  his  claim  to  the  title  of  Messiah)  began  to 
show  its  effects.  He  was  seized  with  mortal  disease ;  and, 
at  his  own  request,  was  removed  to  the  house  of  his  fJekYour- 
ite  wife  Ayesha,  on  whose  prudence  he  depended  for  conceal- 
ing any  incautious  avowal  he  might  make  under  the  pressure 
of  sickness.  On  the  8th  of  June,  632,  he  died,  dedariiig 
with  his  last  breath  that  he  was  about ''  to  take  his  place 
with  his  fellow-citizen  on  high,"  meaning  the  angel  GabrieL 
He  made  no  will,  he  appointed  no  successor,  owing  to  the 
contrivance  of  Ayesha,  who  feared  that  Ali,  the  cousin  and 
son-in-law  of  the  prophet,  would  be  nominated  the  heir  of 
his  power ;  and  that  she  would  thus  be  inferior  to  her  beau- 
tiful step-daughter,  Fatima,  the  wife  of  Ali. 

Sbctiok  IV.    Harly  Fro^eM  cf  the  Saraeefu. 

The  fabric  of  Islamism  was  shaken  to  its  very  foundati<m 
otler  Mohammed's  death  by  the  disputes  that  arose  respecting 
the  choice  of  a  successor.  Ali  had  the  best  hereditary  claims, 
but  his  literary  tastes  and  ascetic  manners  rendered  him  un- 
popular with  the  fierce  soldiery;  and  he  had  a  powerful 
enemy  in  Ayesha,  whom  he  had  once  charged  with  infidel- 
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ity.  After  three  days  of  fierce  dispute,  the  controversy  was 
decided  by  Omar's  proffmng  the  o&ih  of  fidelity  to  Ab4 
Bekr,  the  father  of  Ayesha,  and  one  of  Mohammed's  most 
£EdthAil  followers. 

Ab^  Bdn-  assumed  the  title  of  Ehaliph,  or  vicar,  which 
thenoe&iih  became  the  designation  of  the  Saracenic  em«- 
penirs.  Having  superintended  the  sepulture  of  his  illustri'- 
OQs  predecessor  at  Medina,  the  khaliph  sent  an  army  against 
Moneilama^  an  impostor,  who,  following  the  exam^e  of 
Mohaimined,  attempted  to  found  a  new  religion.  Mos* 
seihana  and  his  followers  were  exterminated  by  the  gallant 
Ehaled,  sumamed,  from  his  fiery  valour,  *'  the  sword  of  Qod/* 
lod  Isliiniism  was  thenceforward  established  in  Arabia. 

Perc^ving  tibat  it  was  necessary  to  find  employment  for 
the  energetic  spirits  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  Abu  Bekr 
pr^ared  to  invade  the  Byzantine  and  Persian  empires,  both 
of  which  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  deplorable  weakness. 
Osama,  the  8<»x  of  Zeid,  ravaged  Syria,  while  the  province 
of  Iriik,  tiie  ancient  Babylonia,  was  subdued  by  Khaled. 
The  Gonquest  of  Syria  was  a  more  important  enterprise ; 
circulars,  announ<^ng  the  undertaking,  were  sent  to  the  prin- 
cipal Arabian  tribes ;  and  the  army  which  assembled  on  the 
occasion  was  the  most  numerous  that  had  yet  been  raised 
by  the  Saracens.  The  Emperor  Heraclius,  alarmed  at  the 
approach  of  such  formidable  forces,  sent  a  large  detachment 
to  meet  the  enemy  on  the  frontiers,  which  was  defeated  with 
great  slaughter.  But  the  imperialists  were  more  8ucces»- 
M  at  Gaea,  where  they  gained  a  victory  over  a  Moslem  di* 
vifliaa  commanded  by  Abu  Obeidah.  The  khaliph  invested 
Amr4  with  the  supreme  command  of  the  expedition,  but  in- 
trusted Obeidah's  division  to  Khaled.  The  ktter  made  him- 
self master  of  the  city  of  Bosra,  and  after  gi9.ining  several 
other  advantages  over  the  Eomans  laid  siege  to  Damascus. 

It  was  reported  that  Mohammed,  after  viewing  the  lovely 
and  fertile  plains  in  which  Damascus  stands  from  one  of 
the  neighbouring  heights,  proclaimed  it  to  be  the  earthly 
Paradise  designed  to  be  the  inheritance  of  true  believers. 
The  fiery  Khaled  recited  this  tradition  to  his  enthusiastic 
foUowers  as  he  led  them  before  the  wsdls,  and  thus  excited 
their  ardour  for  the  siege  to  a  fury  that  bordered  on  in- 
sanity. 

Heraclius  sent  an  army  of  100,000  men  to  relieve  the 
camtal  of  Syria,  but  the  imperialists  were  thrice  routed ; 
and  in  the  last  of  these  battles  more  than  hidf  their  number 
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fell  in  the  field.  This  calamity  led  to  the  fall  of  Damascas, 
one  side  of  which  was  stormed  hj  Elhaled  just  as  the  other 
capitulated  to  Abu  Obeidah.  A  warm  dispute  arose  between 
the  generals  as  to  the  claims  of  the  citizens  to  the  benefit 
of  the  capitulation;  but  mercy  finally  prevailed,  and  the 
lives  of  the  Damascenes  were  spared.  Ab6  Bekr  died  on 
the  very  day  that  Damascus  was  taken  (a.d.  634)  ;  his 
memory  was  justly  venerated,  not  only  because  he  pointed 
the  Saracens  the  way  to  conquest  beyond  Arabia,  but  be- 
cause he  gave  their  religion  its  permanent  form,  by  collect- 
ing the  scattered  passages  of  the  Koran,  and  arranging  them 
in  the  order  which  they  hold  to  the  present  day. 

His  character  was  remarkable  for  generosity  and  mo- 
deration ;  he  did  not  reserve  for  himself  any  portion  of  the 
vast  wealth  acquired  by  his  victorious  armies,  but  distributed 
his  share  to  his  soldiers  and  to  the  poor.  He  was  always 
easy  of  access,  no  petitioner  for  mercy  or  claimant  of  justice 
went  unheard  from  his  presence  ;  both  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample he  laboured  to  maintain  the  republican  simplicity  so 
remarkable  in  the  early  history  of  the  Saracens ;  and  though 
the  partisans  of  Ali  regard  mm  as  a  usurper,  they  still  re- 
verence his  memory  on  account  of  his  moderation  and  his 
virtue. 

Omar  was  chosen  second  khaliph  by  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  army.  Sooij  after  his  accession  he  received  the 
intelligence  of  the  capture  of  Damascus ;  but,  instead  of 
evincing  his  gratitude,  he  yielded  to  the  suggestions  of  petty 
jealousv,  ana  transferred  the  command  of  the  army  from 
"Khaled  to  Abu  Obeidah.  The  conquest  of  Syria  was  follow- 
ed by  the  subjugation  of  Persia.  Tezdijircl,  the  last  mon- 
arch of  the  Sassanid  dynasty,  sent  a  large  army  to  recover 
Irdk,  under  the  command  of  Ferokshad,  a  general  of  high 
reputation.  Saad-ebn-Wakass,  the  leader  of  the  Saracens, 
relying  upon  the  impetuous  courage  of  his  soldiers^  eagerly 
sought  a  general  action;  and  Ferokshad,  after  many  vain 
efforts  to  protract  the  war,  was  forced  to  a  decisive  engage- 
ment in  the  plains  of  £adseah,  or  Kadesia.  The  battle 
lasted  several  days,  and  ended  in  the  almost  total  annihUa- 
tion  of  the  Persian  army,  while  the  loss  of  the  Arabs  did 
not  exceed  three  thousand  men.  The  celebrated  standard 
of  Persia,  originally  the  apron  of  the  patriotic  blacksmith, 
GNkvah,  but  which  had  been  enlarged,  by  successive  mon- 
archs,  to  the  length  of  twenty-two  feet  and  the  breadth  of 
fifteen,  enriched  with  jewels  of  the  highest  value,  fell  into 
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the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  and  was  broken  up  for  distri- 
bution. Nor  was  this  the  only  rich  booty  obtained  by  the 
''sons  of  the  desert,"  who  were  yet  ignorant  of  its  value. 
"I  will  give  any  quantity  of  this  yellow  metal  for  a  little 
irhite/'  was  an  exclamation  made  tUter  the  battle  was  over 
by  an  Arabian  soldier,  who  desired  to  exchange  gold,  which 
be  had  never  before  seen,  for  silver,  which  he  had  learned 
to  appreciate  (a.d.  638). 

l^zdijird  assembled  a  new  army  in  the  northern  and 
eastern  provinces,  while  the  khaHph  reinforced  the  invaders 
with  fresb  bodies  of  enthusiasts.  The  battle  which  decided 
the  £&te  of  Persia  was  fought  at  Navahend  (a.d.  641). 
Noman,  the  leader  of  the  Saracens,  attacked  the  Persians  in 
their  intrenchments ;  nothing  could  resist  the  fiiry  of  the 
onslaaght;  the  Persian  lines  were  completely  broken;  it 
was  a  carnage  rather  than  a  battle.  For  ten  years  Tez- 
dijird,  "  a  hunted  wanderer  on  the  wild,"  protracted  a  faint 
but  unyielding  resistance ;  he  was  at  length  slain  by  a  miller 
with  whom  he  had  sought  refiige  (a.p.  651).  Thus  ended 
the  dynasty  of  Sassan,  which  ru&d  Persia  for  four  hundred 
and  mty  years,  and  the  memory  of  which  is  stiU  cherished 
by  a  nation  whose  ancient  glory  is  associated  with  the  fame 
of  Ardeshir,  Shah-p6r,  and  Nushirvdn. 

Nor  were  the  Saracens  less  successful  in  Syria;  Abu 
Obeidah's  caution  tempered  the  fiery  zeal  of  Ehaled,  and 
rendered  victory  more  secure,  though  less  rapid.  City  after 
city  yielded  to  the  Moslems,  and  the  army  which  Heraclius 
sent  to  the  defence  of  his  unfortunate  subjects  was  irre- 
trievably ruined  in  the  battle  of  YermAk.  Inspired  by  this 
victory,  Abu  Obeidah  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  and  in  four 
months  reduced  the  garrison  to  such  distress  that  a  sur- 
render was  unavoidable.  The  Khaliph  Omar  came  ia  per- 
son to  receive  the  submission  of  the  holy  city.  His  equipage 
was  a  gingnlar  characteristic  of  the  simplicity  that  still 
prevailed  among  the  Saracens.  He  rode  upon  a  camel, 
with  a  sack  of  com  and  water-bag  slung  from  the  saddle  to 
supply  his  wants  during  the  journey.  A  wooden  platter 
was  the  only  utensil  he  brought  with  him ;  his  dress  was  of 
camel's  hair,  coarse  and  torn ;  a  single  slave  constituted  his 
attendance  and  escort.  In  this  guise  he  reached  the  Moslem 
camp,  where  he  recited  the  public  prayers,  and  preached  a 
sermon  to  his  troops.  He  then  signed  the  capitulation, 
securing  to  the  Chnstians  of  Jerusdem  protection  in  per- 
son, property,  and  religious  worship,  on  the  payment  of  a 
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moderate  tribute,  and  entered  the  citv  in  triumph  (jl.x>. 
637).  In  his  triumphal  entry  the  khahph  marched  at  tlie 
head  of  his  troops,  in  familiar  conversation  with  Sophrcmiri.i9, 
the  Christian  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  whom  he  hoped  -fcc 
protect  &om  the  fanaticism  of  his  followers  by  this  exhibi- 
tion of  confidence.  Nor  was  this  the  only  proof  of  good 
faith  displayed  by  Omar ;  he  refiised  to  prav  in  any  of  -^e 
Christian  churches,  lest  the  Mussulmans  should  take  sui- 
vantage  of  his  example,  and  convert  it  into  a  mosque.  iSe 
chose  the  ground  on  which  the  temple  of  Solomon  anciently 
Btood  for  the  foundation  of  the  mosque  which  beari  liia 
name ;  and  as  it  was  covered  with  filth  of  every^  kind,  lie 
set  the  example  of  clearing  the  spot  to  his  soldiers  by  re- 
moving some  of  the  rubbish  in  his  robe. 

Aleppo,  the  ancient  Beroea,  was  the  next  city  besi^ed 
by  the  Saracens ;  it  was  valianUy  defended  for  four  months, 
but  was  finally  taken  by  assault,  and  its  governor,  G-ukinxia, 
with  several  of  his  principal  officers,  embraced  the  Moham- 
medan fiiith.  Antioch  and  C»sarea  were  tak^i  with  less 
difficulty;  the  Emperor  Heraclius  fled  from  thd  province, 
and  his  son,  after  a  few  unsuccessful  efibrts,  followed  him 
to  Constantinople.  In  six  years  from  their  first  apnear&fice 
in  Syria  the  Saracens  completed  the  conquest  of  ^tnat  pro- 
vince, and  of  Palestine,  and  secured  their  acquisitions  by 
occupying  the  mountain-fortresses  on  the  borders  of  Oilicuik. 
Egypt  was  next  attacked  by  Amrii,  and  subdued  without 
much  difficulty;  Alexandria  alone  made  a  vigorous  defence ; 
but  it  was  finally  taken  by  storm,  and  its  valuable  library 
consigned  to  the  flames,  through  the  fanaticism  of  Omar, 
who  was  ignorant  of  literature  and  science.  In  the  midat 
of  these  triumphs  the  Khaliph  Omar  was  assassinated  by  a 
slave  (a.i>.  643).  During  his  reign  of  ten  years  and  a  half, 
the  Saracens  could  boast  that  they  had  subdued  Syria, 
ChaldsBa,  Persia,  and  Egypt;  taken  thirty-six  thousand 
cities,  towns,  and  castles ;  aestroyed  four  thousand  Chris- 
tian churches,  fire  and  idol  temples,  and  built  fourteen 
hundred  mosques. 

Omar's  memory  is  held  in  the  highest  veneration  by  the 
Soonnees,  and  is  equally  execrated  by  the  Sheeahs.  Sis 
severity  and  simplicity,  which  bordered  on  barbarism,  are 
strikingly  contrasted  with  the  luxury  and  magnificence  of 
his  successors.  He  had  no  state  or  pomp;  he  lived  in  a 
mean  house ;  his  mornings  were  spent  in  preaching  or  pray- 
ing at  the  mosque,  and  during  the  rest  of^the  day  ne  was  to 
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be  faand  in  the  public  market-plaoe,  where,  clothed  in  a 
tatored  robe,  he  administered  justice  to  all  comers,  directed 
tii0  affiurs  of  his  increasing  empire,  and  received  ambassa- 
dors from  the  most  powerful  princes  of  the  East.  To  him 
tbe  Arabs  are  indebted  for  the  era  of  the  Hejira ;  before  his 
reign  they  eounted  their  years  £rom  such  epochs  as  wars, 
£umnes,  plagues,  remarkable  tempests,  or  harvests  of  un- 
nnial  plenty.  He  was  the  first  to  establish  a  police  in 
Medina  and  the  other  great  cities  of  the  empire.  Before 
bis  reign,  the  Arabs,  accustomed  to  lawless  independence, 
Tould  submit  to  no  restraint,  and  the  immense  conquests 
of  the  Saracens  had  caused  such  a  concourse  of  strangers  in 
the  aeats  of  government,  that  cities  became  nearly  as  iuse- 
eore  places  of  residence  as  the  open  country.  Omar  also 
established  a  regular  system  of  pay  for  soldiers  in  the  field, 
and  pensicms  for  the  wounded  and  disabled ;  indeed  the  old 
companions  of  Mohammed,  those  who  had  borne  the  dan- 
gers and  difficulties  that  beset  the  Prophet  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  career,  having  been  rendered  mcapable  of  aajuir- 
ing  fresh  plimder  by  wounds  and  age,  would  have  perished 
miserably,  but  for  the  povision  which  Omar  made  for  their 
support  in  their  declining  years. 

Omar,  by  his  will,  appointed  six  commissioners  to  elect 
a  new  khaliph,  and  their  choice  fell  on  Othman-ebn-Affan, 
whose  plianc}r  of  disposition  appears  to  have  been  his  chief 
recommendation.  The  change  of  their  sovereign  did  not 
abate  the  rage  for  conquest  among  the  Saracens.  They 
ceased  to  limit  their  exertions  to  land ;  a  fleet  fitted  out  by 
Moawiyah,  the  governor  of  Syria,  subdued  the  island  of 
Cyprus  (a.d.  647),  while  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  armies 
penetrated  into  Armenia  and  Nubia.  The  island  of  Rhodes 
was  a  still  more  important  acquisition :  it  yielded  to  Moa- 
wiyah almost  without  a  struggle ;  its  celebrated  Colossus 
was  broken  to  pieces,  and  sold  to  a  Jew,  who  loaded  nine 
hundred  camels  with  the  met^  that  it  contained.  Othman's 
weakness  soon  rendered  him  odious  to  his  warlike  subjects. 
The  Egyptian  army  revolted,  and  marched  to  besiege  him 
in  Mednia ;  their  discontents  were  appeased  for  a  time  by 
the  exertions  of  Ali,  but  the  insui^ents,  having  reason  to 
mspect  that  the  khaliph  meditated  vengeance,  retraced  their 
steps,  and  murdered  him  in  his  palace  (a.d.  6^6),  The 
Koran  stained  with  the  blood  of  Othman  is  said  to  be  still 
preserved  at  Damascus. 

Immediately  after  the  murder  of  Othman,  Aii,  the  cou- 
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sin  and  son-in-law  of  the  Prophet,  was  proclaimed  khaHpli. 
His  accession  was  the  signal  for  disorders  which  threatened 
the  speedy  ruin  of  the  Saracenic  empire.  His  old  enemy 
Ayesna,  the  widow  of  Mohammed,  excited  a  revolt  in  Arabia, 
affecting  to  avenge  the  murder  of  Othman,  though  she  had 
more  than  consented  to  his  death ;  Moawiyah  headed  a  re- 
volt in  Syria ;  and  the  turbulent  army  of  Egypt  set  their 
sovereign's  authority  at  defiance.  The  first  combat  was 
against  the  partisans  of  Ayesha,  who  were  rquted  with  great 
skughter,  and  she  herself  made  prisoner.  Ali  not  only- 
spared  the  life  of  this  turbulent  woman,  but  assigned  her  a 
large  pension. 

Moawiydh  was  a  far  more  dangerous  enemy.  By  his 
affected  zeal  for  religion  he  had  won  the  friendship  of  many 
of  the  companions  of  the  Prophet,  while  his  descent  from 
the  ancient  chiefs  of  Mecca  procured  the  support  of  many 
who  had  yielded  reluctantly  to  the  sway  of  Mohammed. 
The  rival  armies  met  in  the  plains  of  Saffein,  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  more  than  ninety  days  were 
spent  in  indecisive  skirmishes.  At  length  Moawiyah,  find- 
ing his  forces  rapidly  diminishing,  adopted  the  foUowing 
singular  expedient,  on  the  recommendation  of  Amr6 ;  he  or- 
dered a  copy  of  the  Koran  to  be  fixed  on  the  top  of  a  pike, 
and  directed  a  herald  to  proclaim,  in  the  presence  of  both 
armies,  that  he  was  willing  to  decide  all  differences  by  this 
sacred  code.  All's  soldiers  forced  him  to  consent  to  a  truce  ; 
two  commissioners  were  chosen  to  regulate  the  articles  of 
peace ;  and  Amr6,  who  appeared  on  the  part  of  Moawiyih, 
contrived  to  have  his  friend  proclaimed  khaliph.  The  war 
was  renewed,  but  no  decisive  battle  was  fought.  At  length 
some  enthusiasts  met  accidentally  at  Mecca,  and  began  to 
discuss  the  calamities  that  threatened  the  ruin  of  Ishunism. 
One  of  them  remarked  that  no  one  of  the  claimants  of  the 
throne  deserved  to  reign,  since  they  had  jointly  and  sever- 
ally inflicted  great  sufferings  ,on  the  faithful,  and  brought 
religion  into  jeopardy.  Three  of  them  then  agreed  to  de- 
vote themselves  for  the  public  good,  and  on  the  same  day 
to  assassinate  Amrii,  Moawiyah,  and  Ali.  -  Thie  :two  former 
escaped;  Ali  became  a  victim  (a.d.  66i),  and  Moawiyah, 
without  much  resistance,  became  chief  of  the  Saracenic  em- 
pire, and  founded  the  Ommiade  dynasty  of  Khaliphs. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Mohammed,  a  little  before  his 
last  illness,  declared,  "  The  khaliphate  will  not  last  more 
than  thirty  years  affcer  my  death;"  if  this  prediction  was 
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not  devised  after  the  event,  it  was  singularly  fulfilled  by  the 
mnrdep  of  his  nephew  and  son-in-law.  Ali's  memory  is 
justly  yenerated  by  the  Mussulmans ;  he  was  inferior  in 
EUtesmanship  to  his  predecessors,  but  he  was  certainly  the 
inost  amiable  of  the  khaliphs.  His  mildness,  placidity,  and 
yielding  disposition,  whien  rendered  him  so  beloved  inpri- 
Tite  life,  were,  however,  fatal  to  him  in  an  age  of  distraction 
ffld  dyil  warfare.  His  family  continued  to  be  revered  long 
after  his  death ;  but  their  popularity  excited  the  jealousy 
of  succeeding  khaliphs,  and  most  of  them  perished  by  open 
Tiolenoe  or  secret  assassination.  The  mart^dom  of  Hassan 
Mid  Hossein,  the  sons  of  Ali,  is  yearly  celebrated  by  the 
Slieeahs  of  India  and  Persia  with  great  solemnity ;  and  on 
these  occasions  the  affecting  incidents  of  these  events  are  so 
Tividly  represented,  that  travellers  would  suppose  the  bursts 
of  grief  tney  witness  to  be  caused  by  some  recent  and  over- 
whelming calamity. 

During  these  commotions  the  career  of  Saracenic  con- 
quest had  been  suspended ;  but  under  the  Ommiade  dynasty 
the  military  spirit  of  the  Arabs  was  restored  to  its  former 
strength.  E^pt  furnished  an  excellent  key  to  southern 
Europe  and  western  Africa.  Thrice  the  Saracens  were 
compeUed  to  abandon  their  enterprise  against  the  countries 
west  of  Egypt ;  but  at  length  their  perseverance  was  crown- 
ed with  success,  and  the  creed  of  Mohammed  was  extended 
through  northern  Africa  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 

Count  Julian,  a  Grothic  noble,  irritated  by  the  treatment 
he  had  received  from  his  sovereign,  Eoderic,  invited  the 
Saracens  into  Spain  (a.d.  710).  A  numerous  army  of  ad- 
venturers crossed  the  straits,  and,  aided  by  the  resentment 
of  the  persecuted  Jews,  subdued  the  entire  peninsula,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  district  in  the  Astunan  mountains, 
^ot  content  with  this  success,  the  Saracens  crossed  the 
^nees,  and  advanced  through  France  to  the  Loire ;  they 
even  meditated  a  plan  of  conquest  which  woidd  have  sub- 
jected aU  Christendom  to  their  yoke ;  they  proposed  to  con- 
quer France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  then,  descending  the 
Danube,  to  exterminate  the  Greek  empire,  whose  capital 
they  had  already  twice  assailed.  The  valour  of  Charles 
Mwrtel,  who  completely  defeated  the  Saracens  in  a  memor- 
able battle  that  lasted  seven  days  (a.d.  732),  rescued  Europe 
from  the  Mohammedan  yoke.  His  grandson  Charlemagne 
droYe  the  Saracens  back  to  the  Ebro ;  and  though  they  sub- 
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sequently  recoyeved  their  Spanish  proyinces,  they  were  forced 
to  respect  the  Pyrenees  as  the  bulwark  of  Christendom. 

The  revolution  which  transferred  the  khaliphate  from 
the  descendants  of  Moawiydh  to  the  posterity  of  Abbas^  the 
uncle  of  Mohammed,  led  to  the  dismemberment  of  the 
empire.  Mohammed,  the  grandson  of  Abba^,  had  long  been 
engaged  in  forming  a  party  to  support  the  rights  of  his 
house,  and  from  his  obscure  residence  in  Syria  sent  emis- 
saries into  the  remotest  parts  of  the  empire,  to  secure  parti- 
sans for  an  approaching  struggle.  On  the  death  of  Mo- 
hammed, his  son  Ibrahim  succeeded  to  his  influence  and 
his  claims;  he  sent  Abu  Moslem  as  the  representatiye  of 
his  party  into  Khorassan,  and  there  that  intrepid  warrior 
for  the  first  time  raised  the  black  standard  of  the  house  of 
Abbas.  From  this  time  the  parties  that  rent  the  Saracenic 
empire  were  distinguished  by  the  colours  chosen  as  their 
cognizance ;  black  was  the  ominous  badge  of  the  AbassideSy 
white  of  the  Ommiades,  and  green  of  the  Eatimites,  who 
claimed  to  be  descended  from  Mohammed,  through  Fatima, 
the  daughter  of  the  Prophet,  and  the  wife  of  Ah.  Abiil 
Abbas,  sumamed  Al  Saffah,  or  the  Sanguinaiy^  oyerthrew 
the  last  of  the  Ommiade  line  near  the  river  Jab,  and  not 
only  put  him  to  death,  but  massacred  all  the  princes  of  his 
family  whom  he  could  seize,  broke  open  the  sepulchres  of 
all  the  khaliphs,  from  Moawiy^h  downwards,  burned  their 
mouldering  contents,  and  scattered  the  ashes  to  the  winds. 

Ninety  members  of  the  Ommiade  family  were  Uving  at 
Damascus  after  their  submission,  under  what  they  behoved 
the  safe  protection  of  AbdaUah-Ebn-Ah,  the  uncle  of  the 
khaliph.  One  day,  when  they  were  all  assembled  at  a  feast 
to  which  they  had  been  invited  by  the  governor,  a  poet,  ac- 
cording to  a  preconcerted  arrangement,  presented  himself 
before  Abdallah  and  recited  some  verses  enumerating  the 
crimes  of  the  house  of  Moawiyah,  calling  for  vengeance  on 
their  devoted  heads,  and  pointed  out  the  dangers  to  which 
their  existence  exposed  the  house  of  Abbas.  "  Gtod  has  cast 
them  down,'*  he  exclaimed;  "why  dost  not  thou  trample 
upcm  them?*' 

This  abominable  exhortation  fell  upon  willing  ears ;  Ab- 
dallah gave  the  signal  to  the  executioners  whom  he  had 
already  prepared,  and  ordered  the  ninety  guests  to  be  beaten 
to  death  with  clubs  in  his  presence.  When  the  last  had 
fainted  under  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  he  ordered  the 
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bodies  of  the  dead  and  dying  to  be  piled  together,  and 
carpets  to  be  thrown  over  the  ghastly  heap.  He  then,  with 
the  rest  of  his  guests,  ascended  this  horrible  platform,  and 
there  they  revelled  in  a  gorgeous  banquet,  careless  of  the 
groans  and  agony  below ! 

Abd-er-rfdiniaii,  the  youngest  son  of  the  late  khahph, 
alone  escaped  from  this  indiscriminate  massacre.  After  a 
aeries  of  almost  incredible  adventures  he  reached  Spain, 
where  the  Saracens,  fondly  attached  to  the  memory  of  Moa* 
wiyah,  chose  him  for  their  sovereign,  and  he  thus  became 
the  founder  of  the  second  dyna&ty  of  the  Ommiade  khaliphs. 

This  example  of  separation  was  followed  by  the  Edris- 
sites  of  Mauritania,  and  the  Fatimites  and  Aglabites  of 
eastern  Africa.  Bagdad,  founded  by  Almansdr,  became  the 
capital  of  the  Abbasside  dynasty.  The  khaliphs  of  this  line 
were  generous  patrons  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts, 
espedalLy  Hartm-al-!Rashid,  the  hero  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 
and  his  son,  Al  Mamtin.  The  love  of  learning  spread  from 
Bagdad  into  the  other  Saracenic  countries ;  the  Ommiade 
khaJiphs  founded  several  universities  in  Spain,  the  Fatimites 
established  schools  in  Egypt,  and  the  Mohammedan  nations 
were  distinguished  for  their  attainments  in  physical  science, 
while  Europe  remained  sunk  in  barbarism.  The  Saracenic 
empire  gradually  passed  from  splendour  into  weakness  ;  the 
Turkish  mercenaries  employed  by  the  later  khaliphs  became 
the  masters  of  their  sovereign ;  and  the  dignity,  after  being 
long  an  empty  title,  was  fiiMilly  abolished  (a.3>.  iaj8). 


CHAPTER  III. 
RESTORATION  OF  THE  WESTERN  EMPIRE. 

Section  I.     The  Life  of  Charlemagne. 

THE  Papal  recognition  of  Pepin's  elevation  to  the  throne 
of  France  was  something  more  than  a  mere  form ;  it 
was  a  ratification  of  his  claims  by  the  only  authority  that 
was  respected  by  the  nations  of  western  Europe.  In  re- 
turn, Pepin  gave  military  aid  to  the  popes  in  their  wars 
with  the  Lombards,  and  openly  proclaimed  himself  the 
champion  of  the  church.    The  French  king  intrusted  the 
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command  of  the  armies  he  employed  in  Italy  to  his  yoiitli- 
ful  son  Charlemagne.  This  prince  also  played  a  distiii- 
guished  part  in  adding  the  fine  province  of  Aqnitaine  to 
the  dominion  of  the  Franks. 

Pepin  did  not  long  survive  this  acquisition ;  he  divided, 
his  dominions  between  his  sons  Charles  and  Carloman. 
Their  mutual  jealousies  would  have  exploded  in  civil  war, 
hut  for  the  judicious  interference  of  their  mother  Bertha. 
At  length  Carloman  died  suddenly ;  his  wife  and  children, 
fled  to  the  Lombards ;  his  subjects,  with  one  accord,  re- 
solved to  have  Charlemagne  for  their  sovereign ;  and  thiis 
the  French  monarchy  was  again  reunited  under  a  single 
head.  The  protection  granted  to  the  family  of  Carloman 
was  not  the  only  ground  of  hostility  between  Charlemagne 
and  the  Lombard  king  Desiderius  ;  Charlemagne  had  mar- 
ried, and  afterwards  repudiated,  that  monarch's  daughter ; 
Desiderius  menaced  war,  but  had  not  the  means  of  execut- 
ing his  threats  ;  Charlemagne  was  prevented  from  crossing 
the  Alps  by  the  appearance  of  a  more  formidable  enemy  on 
his  eastern  frontiers. 

The  Saxons  and  other  Gfermanic  tribes  were  still  snnk 
in  idolatry;  they  frequently  devastated  the  frontier  pro- 
vinces of  the  Christian  Franks,  and  showed  particular  ani- 
mosity to  the  churches  and  ministers  of  religion.  A  mis- 
sionary, St.  Libuinus,  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  convert 
the  Saxons  by  denouncing  the  vengeance  of  heaven  against 
their  idolatry;  irritated  by  his  reproaches  they  expelled 
him  from  their  country,  burned  the  church  erected  at  De- 
venter,  and  slew  the  Christians.  The  general  convocation 
of  the  Franks,  called,  from  the  time  of  meeting,  the  Champ 
de  Mai,  was  at  the  time  assembled  at  Worms  under  the 
presidency  of  Charles  ;  its  members  regarded  the  massacre 
at  Deventer  as  a  just  provocation,  and  war  was  declared 
against  the  Saxons.  As  the  assembly  of  the  Champ  de 
Mai  was  at  once  a  convention  of  the  estates  and  a  review 
of  the  military  power  of  the  Franks,  an  army  was  in  imme- 
diate readiness ;  Charlemagne  crossed  the  Rhine,  captured 
their  principal  fortresses,  destroyed  their  national  idol,  and 
compelled  tnem  to  give  hostages  for  their  future  good  con- 
duct. He  had  scarcely  returned  home,  when  he  was  sum- 
moned into  Italy  to  rescue  the  pope  from  the  wrath  of 
Desiderius,  who,  enraged  at  the  pontifTs  refusal  to  recog- 
nise the  claims  of  the  sons  of  Carloman,  had  actually  laid 
siege  to  Eome.     Charlemagne  forced  a  passage  over  the 
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Alps,  and  was  alreadj  descending  from  the  mountains  be- 
fore the  Ijombards  knew  of  his  having  commenced  his 
march.  Desiderius,  after  vainly  attempting  to  check  the 
Pranks  in  the  defiles,  abandoned  the  field,  and  shut  himself 
up  in  Pavia.  The  city  was  taken  after  a  year's  siege :  dur- 
ing the  interval  Charlemagne  visited  Eome,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  great  enthusiasm  by  the  pope  and  the  citizens. 
Soon  afber  his  return  to  his  camp  Pavia  surrendered,  Desi- 
derius and  his  queen  were  confined  in  separate  monasteries, 
and  the  iron  crown,  usually  worn  by  the  kings  of  Lombardy, 
was  placed  upon  the  head  of  the  French  monarch. 

A.  Saracenic  prince  sought  refuge  in  the  French  court, 
and  persuaded  the  monarch  to  lead  an  army  over  the  Pyre- 
nees. The  frontier  provinces  were  easily  subdued,  owing 
to  the  disputes  that  divided  the  Mohammedans  in  Spain. 
Charlemagne  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Saracens  at 
Saragossa,  but  before  he  could  complete  his  conquest  he 
was  recalled  home  by  a  dangerous  revolt  of  the  Saxons. 
The  rear-guard  of  the  French,  commanded  by  the  gallant 
Boland,  was  treacherouslv  assailed  on  its  return  by  the 
Gascons,  in  the  defiles  of  Eoncesvalles,  and  almost  wholly 
destroyed. 

The  devastations  of  the  Saxons  which  recalled  Charle- 
magne from  Spain  exceeded  anything  which  Europe  had 
witnessed  since  the  days  of  Attila.  Witikind,  pnnce  of 
"Westphalia,  was  the  leader  of  this  dangerous  revolt ;  he  had 
united  his  countrymen  into  one  great  national  confederacy, 
and  long  maintained  a  desperate  struggle  against  the  whole 
strength  of  the  French  monarchy.  He  was  at  length  irre- 
trievably routed,  and,  submitting  to  the  conqueror,  became 
a  Christian.  Several  minor  revolts  in  his  extensive  domi- 
nions troubled  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  but  he  quelled 
them  all,  and  secured  the  tranquillity  of  Germany  both  by 
subduing  the  Saxons  and  destroying  the^  last  remnant  of 
the  barbarous  Avars  who  had  settled  in  Hungary.  The 
brief  intervals  of  tranquillity  were  spent  by  this  wise  mon- 
arch in  establishing  schools  and  encouraging  science  and 
literature.  In  these  labours  he  was  assisted  by  Alcuin,  an 
English  monk,  the  most  accomplished  scholar  of  his  age. 
Such  was  the  fame  of  the  French  monarchy  at  this  time, 
that  embassies  came  to  the  court  from  the  most  distant 
contemporary  sovereigns.  The  most  remarkable  was  that 
sent  from  the  renowned  Hardn-al-Eashid,  khaliph  of  Bag- 
dad ;  among  the  presents  they  brought  were  somte  beautiful 
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pieces  of  clock-work,  which  were  regarded  as  something 
ahnost  miracidous  in  western  Europe,  where  the  mechanical 
arts  were  still  in  their  in&ncj. 

But  a  new  enemy  appeared  on  the  coasts  of  Prance, 
whose  incursions,  though  repelled,  Med  the  monarch  with 
hodings  of  future  danger.  These  were  the  Northmen,  or 
Normans,  pirates  irom  the  distant  shores  of  Scandinavia, 
whose  thirst  of  plunder  was  stimulated  hj  the  desire  of  re- 
venging the  wrongs  that  their  hrethren  the  Saxons  had 
endured.  At  their  first  landing  in  France  they  had  scarcely 
time  to  commit  any  ravages,  for  they  fled  on  the  news  of 
the  dreaded  king's  approach.  Charlemagne  saw  their  de- 
parting ships  without  exultation ;  he  hurst  into  tears,  and 
predicted  that  these  '*  sea-kiags  "  would  soon  prove  a  dread- 
iul  scourge  to  southern  Europe. 

Prohahly  ahout  the  same  time  that  Charles  was  excited 
by  the  appearance  of  these  pirates,  whose  ferocity  and  cour- 
age he  had  learned  to  dread  during  his  expeditions  into  the 
north  of  Germany,  three  ships  of  a  similar  character  to  those 

<     described  entered  one  of  the  harbours  on  the  south-eastern 
coast  of  Britain,  about  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  Anglo- 

,      Saxons  had  established  their  dominion  over  the  southern 

i     part  of  the  island,  and  given  it  the  name  of  Angle-Land,  or 

I     England. 

Here  the  sight  of  the  strange  ships  produced  the  same 
doubts  as  in  France.  The  Saxon  grai,  or  magistrate  of  the 
district,  proceeded  to  the  shore  to  inquire  who  these  stran- 
gers were,  and  what  they  wanted.  The  foreigners,  who  had 
just  disembarked,  attacked  him  and  his  escort  without  pro- 
vocation, slew  them  on  the  spot,  pillaged  the  neighbouring 
houses,  and  then  retiumed  to  their  vessels.  Some  time 
elapsed  before  it  was  discovered  that  these  pirates  were  the 
Danes,  or  Normans,  names  with  which  the  ears  of  Anglo- 
Saxons  were  destined  soon  to  form  a  terrible  &miliarity. 

Soon  after  the  retreat  of  the  Normans  Charlemagne 
was  induced  to  visit  Italy,  both  to  quell  the  rebellion  of  the 
duke  of  Beneventum,  and  to  rescue  Pope  Leo  irom  his 
insurgent  subjects.  He  succeeded  in  both  enterprises,  and 
the  grateful  pontiff  solemnly  crowned  his  benefactor  Em- 
PBBOB  or  THE  West.  A  project  was  soon  after  formed 
for  reestablishing  the  ancient  Koman  Empire,  by  uniting 
Charlemagne  to  the  Byzantine  empress  Irene,  but  this 
was  prevented  by  the  factions  of  Constantinople ;  the  de- 
graded Qreeks  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  the  vigorous 
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administration  of  such  a  sovereign  as  the  restorer  of  the 
Western  Empire. 

Charlemague  intended  to  divide  his  dominions  equallj 
between  his  three  sons ;  but  two  of  them  died  while  the 
anrangements  were  in  progress,  and  Louis,  the  weakest  in 
mind  and  body,  became  sole  heir  to  the  empire.  His  chiims 
were  solemnly  recognised  in  a  national  assembly  of  the 
Frank  nobility,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  soon  after  which  the 
onperor  died,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age. 

SscTioifr  II.    Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Garlomngian  Dynasty, 

The  Western  Empire,  established  by  Charlemagne,  ex- 
tended from  the  Ebro  in  the  west  to  the  Elbe  and  Saab 
in  the  east,  and  firom  the  duchy  of  Beneveutum  imd  the 
Adriatic  sea  to  the  river  Ef der,  which  separated  the  Ger- 
manic tribes  from  the  Scandinavian  hordes,  or,  as  they 
began  about  this  time  to  be  called,  the  Danes  and  Normans. 
It  consequently  induded  all  ancient  Gkul,  a  great  portion 
of  Spain  and  Italy,  several  islands  in  the  Mediterranean, 
especially  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  the  Baleares,  western  and 
ncnthem  Germany,  with  a  considerable  part  of  Fannonia, 
or  Hungary.  No  other  European  power  could  compete 
with  that  of  the  Franks ;  the  monarchies  of  Norway,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Foland,  and  Susaia  were  not  yet  founded ; 
England  was  still  divided  by  the  Heptarchy ;  the  Saracenic 
empire  in  Spain  was  distracted  by  civil  commotions,  and 
the  Christian  kingdom  of  the  Asturiaa  was  barely  struggling 
into  existence ;  finally,  the  Byzantine  empire  was  sunk  into 
hopeless  lethargy,  and  owed  its  continued  existence  only  to 
the  decay  of  the  spirit  of  enterprise  among  the  Arabs,  after 
the  seat  of  the  Kbaliphate  was  removed  to  Bagdad.  But 
the  continuation  of  an  empire  including  so  man;^  nations 
essentially  different  in  interests,  habits,  and  feeling,  re- 
quired a  superior  genius  in  the  sovereign.  Louis  the 
Debonnaire,  the  son  and  successor  of  Charlemagne,  was 
deficient  in  every  quality  that  a  ruler  should  possess ;  fool- 
ish, weak,  and  superstitious,  he  could  not  make  himself 
beloved,  and  he  failed  to  inspire  fear.  Yielding  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  his  qiieen,  Hermengaa*de,  Louis  sanctioned  the 
murder  of  his  nephew  Bernard,  and  forced  the  three  natural 
sons  of  Charlemagne  to  assume  the  clerical  tonsure,  by 
whidi  they  were  for  ever  prevented  firom  taking  a  share  in 
temporal  a£&urs. 
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Louis  chose  for  his  second  wife  Judith,  the  daughter  of 
a  Bavarian  count.  His  three  sons  were  indignant  at  a 
marriage  which  threatened  to  produce  new  shares  in  their 
inheritance,  but  nearly  four  years  elapsed  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  such  an  event.  At  length  the  empress  gave 
birth  to  a  child,  afterwards  knowii  as  Charles  the^ald,  who 
was  popularly  said  to  be  the  son  of  her  unworthy  favourite, 
Bernard,  count  of  Barcelona.  The  three  former  sons  of 
Louis  not  only  refused  to  acknowledge  their  new  brother, 
but  took  up  arms  to  force  their  father  to  dismiss  his  minis- 
ters and  divorce  his  wife.  After  a  desultory  war  Louis 
prevailed  over  his  rebellious  children,  but  the  fatigues  of 
campaigning  broke  down  his  feeble  constitution,  and  put  an 
end  to  his  inglorious  life. 

Scarcely  had  he  been  laid  in  the  grave,  when  his  sons,  Louis 
the  Germanic  and  Charles  the  Bald,  took  up  arms  against 
their  elder  brother  Lothaire,  and  engaged  him  in  a  general 
battle  at  Fontenay,  which  proved  fetal  to  the  flower  of  the 
ancient  Frank  nobility  (a.d.  841).  After  a  desultory  war 
the  brothers  finally  agreed  on  a  partition  of  the  empire,  by 
which  Lothaire  obtained  Italy  and  the  eastern  provmces  of 
France ;  Louis  received  his  uither's  Germanic  dominions ; 
and  to  Charles  were  assigned  the  provinces  of  France  west 
of  the  Sa6ne  and  the  Shone,  together  with  the  Spanish 
marches  (a.i).  843).  Thus  Charles  the  Bald  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  founder  of  the  French  monarchy  properly  so 
called,  for  hitherto  the  sovereigns  of  the  Franks  were  Ger- 
mans in  language,  customs,  country,  and  blood.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  detail  the  petty  revolutions  in  the  family  of 
Charlemagne ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  empire  was 
momentanly'  reiinited  under  Charles  the  Fat,  younger  son 
of  Louis  the  Germanic  (a.d.  884),  but  he  being  aeposed 
by  his  subjects,  its  dissolution  became  inevitable ;  from  its 
fragments  were  formed  the  kingdoms  of  Italy,  France, 
and  Germany,  with  the  states  of  Lorraine,  Burgundy,  and 
Navarre. 

These  new  states  owed  their  origin  to  the  exorbitant 
power  of  the  nobles,  which  had  been  increasing  rapidly  from 
the  death  of  Charlemagne.  The  titles  of  duke  and  count  in 
that  age  conferred  nearly  despotic  sway  over  the  provinces. 
The  great  feudatories  of  the  crown  were  invested  not  merely 
with  the  administration  of  justice  and  regulation  of  police 
in  their  respective  districts,  but  had  also  the  command  of 
the  army  and  the  direction  of  the  revenue.    The  union  of 
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such  difj^rent  and  important  departments  of  government  in 
a  single  person  must  necessarily  have  been  dangerous  to 
rojal  authority,  and  constantly  tempted  ambitious  nobles  to 
proclaim  their  independence.  Charlemagne  saw  this  evil, 
and  endeavoured  to  abate  the  danger  by  dividing  the  great 
duchies  into  several  counties  ;  but  in  the  civil  wars  among 
his  posterity  rival  competitors,  to  secure  the  support  of 
pwerful  feudatories,  offered  the  restored  duchies  as  tempt- 
ing  bribes,  and  further  weakened  themselves  by  alienating 
thd  royal  domains  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  church.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  this  impolicy,  the  dukes  and  counts  con- 
trived to  m^e  their  dignities  hereditary ;  and  this  dangerous 
innovation  was  not  only  sanctioned  by  Charles  the  Bald, 
but  extended  to  aU  fiefs  (a.i).  877)  in  a  parliament  held  at 
Ghiend,  towards  the  close  of  his  reign.  The  principle  of 
inheritance,  thus  introduced,  may  be  regarded  as  the  found- 
ation of  the  feudal  system,  and  the  source  of  the  calamitous 
wars  between  rival  nobles  which  convulsed  all  central  and 
south-western  Europe. 

The  Normans,  like  the  Saxons  and  Franks,  were  a  branch 
of  the  great  Teutonic  race.  Towards  the  close  of  the  eighth 
century  they  became  formidable  as  pirates  to  Western 
Europe ;  they  particularly  infested  the  coasts  of  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  France.  Their  leaders  assumed  the  title  of 
sea-kings,  though  the  limits  of  each  royalty  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  deck  of  a  single  vessel,  and  all  superiority  was* 
at  an  end  when  the  expedition  was  over.  A  sea-king  had 
only  to  announce  his  intention  of  undertaking  some  buc- 
caneering enterprise,  and  he  was  sure  to  find  crowds  of 
adventurous  youth  ready  to  volunteer  their  services  as  his 
associates.  Whither  the  adventurous  sea-king  would  steer, 
provided -that  there  appeared  a  reasonable  chance  of  plunder, 
was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  him  and  his  associates. 
They  effected  a  landing  when  least  expected;  no  mercy 
was  shown  to  age  or  sex;  the  fate  of  those  who  submitted  or 
resisted  was  alike;  but  the  special  objects  of  their  vengeance 
were  the  clergy  and  the  churches,  because  they  regarded 
themselves  as  the  avengers  of  the  insults  offered  to  Odin, 
and  of  the  persecutions  with  which  Christian  sovereigns 
afflicted  his  worshippers  in  their  dominions. 

Thierry  has  collected  the  principal  characteristics  of  a 
sea-king  from  the  Icelandic  sagas.  "He  could  govern  a 
vessel  ag  the  good  rider  manages  his  horse,  running  over  the 
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oars  whilst  they  were  in  motion.  He  would  throw  three 
javelins  to  the  mast-head,  and  catch  them  alternately  in  his 
hand  without  once  missing.  Equal  under  such  a  chief,  sup- 
porting lightly  their  voluntary  suhmission  and  the  weight 
of  their  coat  of  mail,  which  they  promised  themselves  would 
soon  he  exchanged  for  an  equal  weight  of  gold,  the  pirates 
held  their  course  gaily,  as  their  old  songs  express  it,  along 
the  track  of  the  swans.  Often  were  their  fragile  barks 
wrecked  and  dispersed  by  the  north  sea  storm,  often  did  the 
rallying  sign  remain  unanswered,  but  this  neither  increased 
the  cares  nor  diminished  the  conjidence  of  the  survivors^ 
who  laughed  at  the  wind  and  waves  from  which  they  had 
escaped  unhurt.  Their  song  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest 
was— 

The  force  of  the  storm  helps  the  arms  of  our  rowers, 
The  hurricane  is  carrying  us  the  way  which  we  should  go. 

Nearly  all  the  information  which  we  possess  respecting 
these  formidable  pirates  is  derived  from  the  sagas^  or  songs 
of  the  Skalds ;  these  singular  compositions  are  unlike  any 
other  form  of  literature ;  they  are  records  of  adventure  in 
verse  or  measured  prose,  in  which  no  notice  is  taken  of  his- 
torical events,  and  no  regard  paid  to  chronology. 

The  Skald[s,  or  bards,  werd  more  honoured  by  the  Scan- 
dinavians than  their  priests ;  indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they^  had  any  regular  sacerdotal  caste,  or  order.  Some  of 
their  heroes  prided  themselves  on  defying  the  gods  them- 
selves; thus  Gauthakor,  when  asked  his  religion  by  Olaf 
the  saint,  who  was  anxious  to  introduce  Christianity  among 
his  countrymen,  replied,  "  My  brothers  in  arms  and  I  are 
neither  Christians  nor  pagans.  We  have  no  &ith  bat  in 
our  arms  and  our  strength  to  vanquish  our  enemies,  and 
those  we  have  ever  found  sufficient."  So  far  was  the  cha- 
racter of  a  pirate  or  Vikingar.  from  being  disgraceful,  that 
it  was  eagerly  sought  by  men  of  the  highest  rank,  and  was 
only  accorded  to  those  who  had  given  distinguished  proois 
both  of  their  bravery  in  battle  and  their  skill  in  navigation. 
An  ancient  law  enacted,  that  a  man,  in  order  to  acquii*e 
glory  for  bravery,  should  attack  a  single  enemy,  defend 
himself  against  two,  and  not  yield  to  three,  but  that  he 
might  without  disgrace  fly  from  four. 

Every  king,  whether  of  sea  or  land,  had  a  chosen  band 
of  champions,  called  Kempe, — ^warriors  pledged  to  the  per- 
sonal service  of  their  chief,  and  whose  only  hope  of  advanoe- 
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ment  arose  from  tbe  perfonnanoe  of  some  exploit  which 
oommon  fiune,  and  the  songs  of  the  Skalds,  might  spread 
over  the  north. 

Sometimes  these  warriors,  like  the  Malajs  in  Java,  were 
aeised  with  a  kind  of  frenzy,  either  ansing  from  an  excited 
imagination,  or  from  the  use  of  stimulating  liquors.  In 
this  state  they  were  called  "  Jcr<crAw,"  a  word  of  frequent 
oocorrenee  in  the  sagas.  Whilst  under  the  influence  of  this 
madness,  the  champions  committed  the  wildest  extravagances ; 
they  danced  about,  foamed  at  the  mouth,  struck  indiscrimi- 
nately at  friends  and  foes,  destroyed  their  own  property,  and 
waged  war  against  inanimate  nature,  tearing  up  rocks  and 
trees.  Sivald,  king  of  Sweden,  had  fiye  sons,  all  of  whom 
became  berserker;  when  the  fit  was  on  them  they  used  to 
swallow  burning  coals  and  throw  themselves  into  the  fire. 
They  and  their  father  were  slain  by  Halfdan,  whom  Sivald 
had  previously  dethroned,  the  nation  having  become  im- 
patient of  the  extravagance  of  the  frantic  princes. 

France  sufiered  most  severely  from  these  adventurers ; 
their  light  barks  ascended  the  Seine,  the  Loire,  the  daronne, 
aud  the  Bhone,  carrying  fire  and  sword  into  the  very  cen- 
tre of  the  kingdom.  Most  of  the  principal  cities  were  laid 
waste ;  Paris  itself  was  thrice  taken  and  pillaged ;  and  the 
French,  at  length  losing  all  courage,  refused  to  meet  the 
northern  warriors  in  the  field,  and  purchased  their  retreat 
with  large  bribes ;  but  this  only  stimulated  the  barbarians  to 
fresh  incursions  in  the  assured  hope  of  gain.  Nor  were  the 
Normans  regardless  of  permanent  conquests ;  Buric,  a  leader 
of  their  adventurous  bands,  founded  the  Bussian  monarchy 
towards  the  close  of  the  ninth  century ;  Iceland  was  colo- 
nized, and  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  subdued,  at  a  still 
earlier  period;  and  the  northern  and  western  islands  of 
Scotlana  were  successively  occupied  as  convenient  stations 
for  their  piratical  navies.  Finally,  they  obtained  fixed 
establishments  in  France;  the  province  of  Neustna,  now 
called  Normandy,  was  ceded  to  Eolf  or  EoUo,  the  chief  of  a 
large  horde  of  these  northern  pirates,  by  Charles  the  Simple 
(aj>.  912);  the  province  e;ained  great  advantages  by  the 
exchange,  for  Bollo  becommg  a  Christian  was  baptized  by 
the  name  of  Bobert,  and  applied  himself  with  equal  diligence 
and  success  to  improve  the  condition  of  his  new  subjects. 

Charles  also  ceded  to  Bollo  all  the  pretensions  of  the 
crown  to  that  part  of  Brittany  which  no  longer  recognised 
the  sovereignty  of  the  kings  of  France,  and  Bollo  came  to 
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the  borders  of  his  new  province  to  perform  liege  homage 
and  confirm  the  articles  of  peace.  The  Norman  swore  al- 
legiance to  Charles,  who  in  return  presented  his  daughter 
to  the  adventurer,  and  gave  him  the  investiture  of  Neustria. 
The  French  prelates,  who  assumed  the  regulation  of  the 
ceremonials  employed  on  all  solemn  occasions,  had  intro- 
duced the  degrading  prostrations  of  the  Orientals  into  the 
forms  of  European  homage ;  they  now  informed  Bollo  that, 
after  receiving  a  gift  of  so  much  value,  he  should  on  his 
bended  knees  kiss  the  feet  of  the  king.  "  Never,"  replied 
the  haughty  barbarian,  "  will  I  bend  mv  knees  before  another 
mortal, — never  will  I  kiss  the  foot  or  man."  As  the  pre- 
lates, however,  were  urgent,  he  ordered  one  of  his  soldiers 
to  perform  the  ceremony  in  his  stead.  The  soldier  advanc- 
ing rudely  seized  the  foot  of  Charles,  and  by  a  sudden  jerk 
threw  the  monarch  on  the  ground.  The  Normans  who 
witnessed  the  transaction  applauded  their  comrade's  inso^ 
lence,  while  the  French  nobles  deemed  it  prudent  to  con- 
ceal their  indignation.  The  ceremony  was  continued  as  if 
nothing  had  happened ;  the  several  Norman  lords  took  the 
usual  oaths  of  allegiance,  after  which  the  king  returned  to 
Laon.  He  had  chosen  this  city  for  his  capital,  because 
Paris  was  included  in  the  fief  of  one  of  the  great  vassals  of 
the  crown. 

The  establishment  of  the  Normans  in  Neustria  put  an 
end  to  the  system  of  piracy  and  plunder  which  for  more 
than  a  century  had  devastated  western  Europe ;  the  repe- 
tition of  pillage  had  so  wasted  Germany,  Gaul,  and  Britain, 
that  the  plunder  to  be  acquired  no  longer  repaid  the  hazards 
of  an  expedition ;  and,  as  war  was  no  longer  profitable,  Bollo 
resolved  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace.  To  prevent  the 
future  incursions  of  his  countrymen  he  fortified  the  mouths 
of  the  rivers,  restored  the  walls  of  the  cities,  and  kept  his 
subjects  in  constant  military  training.  Under  Eollo  the 
feudal  system,  which  had  been  slowly  forming,  received  its  full 
development ;  immediately  after  his  baptism  he  divided  the 
lands  of  Neustria  among  his  principal  followers,  to  each  of 
whom  he  gave  the  title  of  count ;  and  these  counts  subdivid- 
ed the  land  among  their  soldiers.  The  Normans  displayed 
the  same  ardour  in  cultivating  their  new  estates  which 
they  had  formerly  shown  in  devastating  them ;  the  peasants 
resumed  the  cultivation  of  their  fields ;  the  priests  restored 
their  ruined  churches ;  the  citizens  resumed  their  trading 
occupations ;  strangers  were  invited  from  every  country  to 
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coltiyate  the  waste  lands ;  and  the  most  rigorous  laws  were 
enacted  for  the  protection  of  person  and  property.  Bob- 
beries were  so  efficiently  checked,  that  Eollo  hung  up  a 
golden  bracelet  in  a  forest  near  the  Seine,  which  remained 
untouched  for  three  years. 

While  the  Normans  devastated  the  coasts,  central 
Europe  was  ravaged  by  the  Hungarians,  or,  as  they  called 
themselves,  the  Magyars,  who  spread  into  G-reece  and  Italy. 
(hrnaaaj  suffered  most  from  their  hostilities,  and  was  toe 
longest  exposed  to  their  fury.  These  incursions,  to  which 
must  be  added  occasional  enterprises  of  the  Sclavonians  and 
Saracens,  destroyed  the  political  institutions  that  Charle- 
magne had  formed,  and  threw  Christendom  back  into  the 
barbarism  from  which  it  had  just  begun  to  emerge.  Eng- 
land, under  the  government  of  Alfred,  for  a  brief  space 
preserved  the  elements  of  civilization ;  he  expelled  the  Nor- 
mans from  the  island  (a.d.  887),  restored  the  ancient  semin- 
aries of  learning,  and  founded  new  schools.  But  his  glorious 
reign  was  followed  by  fresh  calamities ;  the  Danish-Normans 
reappeared  in  England,  and  spread  trouble  and  desolation 
throughout  the  country. 

From  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald  the  royal  authority 
rapidly  declined  in  France,  while  the  power  of  the  feudal 
lords  constantly  increased.  A  change  of  dynasty  was  thus 
rendered  inevitable,  and  the  throne  was  certain  to  fall  to  the 
lot  of  the  most  powerful  or  most  daring  of  the  nominal 
vassals.  This  event,  which  had  been  long  foreseen,  took 
place  on  the  death  of  Louis  the  Sluggard,  the  last  of  the 
Carlovingian  dynasty,  who  died  without  issue  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty  (a.d.  987).  Hugh  Capet  possessed  already 
the  centre  of  the  kingdom ;  he  was  count  of  Paris,  duke  of 
France  and  Neustria,  while  his  brother  Henry  held  the 
duchy  of  Burgundy.  It  was  not  difficult  for  so  powerful  a 
noble  to  form  a  party,  by  whose  favotur  he  was  invested 
with  the  title,  after  havmg  long  enjoyed  the  power  of  royalty 
(A.D.  987).  Charles  of  Lorraine,  the  late  king's  unde,  took 
up  arms  in  defence  of  his  hereditary  rights ;  but  he  was  be- 
trayed to  his  rival  by  the  bishop  of  Laon,  and  ended  his 
days  in  prison.  Hugh  became  the  founder  of  the  Capetian 
dynasty  in  France,  but  for  many  years  after  his  accession 
Inrance^^as  an  aristocratic  republic  rather  than  a  monarchy. 
The  peers  of  France,  as  the  great  feudatories  were  called, 
still  preserved  their  independence ;  and  their  tacit  assent  to 
Hugh's  usurpation  was  anything  rather  than  a  recognition 
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of  his  authority.  In  the  south  of  France,  Languedoc,  no 
notice  was  taken  of  Hugh's  elevation ;  and  the  inhabitants 
for  many  years  dated  their  public  acts  by  the  nominal  reigns 
of  the  children  of  Charles  of  Lorraine. 

Sectioit  III.     The  foundation  of  the  Germanic  Empire. 

Fbom  the  first  foundation  of  the  Qermanic  empire  by 
the  treaty  of  Yerdun,  the  royal  authority  was  extremely 
limited,  and  Louis,  its  monarch,  was  obliged  to  swear,  in  a 
national  assembly  held  at  Marone  (a.d.  8ji),  that  ''be 
would  maintain  the  states  in  all  their  rights  and  priyileges." 
His  younsest  son,  Charles  the  Fat,  was  deposed  by  his  sub- 
jects ;  and  Arnold,  the  natural  son  of  Prince  Carloman,  was 
elected  to  the  vacant  throne.  The  custom  of  electing  em- 
perors was  thus  established  in  Germany,  and  it  continued 
almost  to  our  own  times.  Arnold  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Louis ;  the  states  chose  Conrad,  duke  of  Franconia,  as  his 
successor,  to  the  exclusion  of  Charles  the  Simple,  king  of 
France,  the  legitimate  heir  male  of  the  Carlovingians.  On 
the  death  of  Conrad,  the  states  elected  Henry,  sumamed 
the  Fowler,  as  his  successor  (a.I).  919),  the  first  of  the  Saxon 
dynasty  of  kings  and  emperors. 

Henry  I.  by  his  civil  and  military  institutions  raised 
Germany  to  the  highest  rank  among  the  states  of  Europe. 
Profiting  by  the  intestine  commotions  of  France,  he  con- 
quered the  province  of  Lorraine,  which  he  divided  into  two 
duchies,  that  of  Upper  Lorraine,  or  the  Moselle,  and  that 
of  Lower  Lorraine,  or  Brabant.  The  former  retained  the 
name  of  Lorraine ;  it  was  long  governed  by  the  family  of 
Gerard,  duke  of  Alsace,  whose  descendants  obtained  the 
Germanic  empire  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Brabant  was 
assigned  to  Godfrey,  count  of  Louvain,  whose  descendants 
retained  it,  vrith  the  title  of  duke,  until,  on  the  failure  of  male 
heirs,  it  passed  by  marriage  into  the  hands  of  the  dukes  of 
Burgundy,  who  thus  found  means  to  render  themselves 
masters  of  a  great  portion  of  the  Netherlands.  Henry 
successfully  repelled  the  invasions  of  the  Sclavonians  and 
Hungarians ;  by  the  defeat  of  the  latter  he  freed  the  G^- 
mans  from  the  disgraceful  tribute  with  which  they  had  been 
compelled  to  purchase  the  forbearance  of  these  bavbarians; 
and  the  memory  of  his  victory  was  annually  commemorated 
by  a  grateful  people  for  several  succeeding  centuries. 

The  great  merits  of  Henry  secured  the  election  of  his 
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aon  Otho  to  the  Germanic  throne.  His  reign  was  disturbed 
by  frequent  revolts  of  the  powerful  feudatories,  whose  in- 
saboidination  prevented  him  &om  giving  his  subjects  a  code 
of  laws,  the  great  object  of  his  ambition.  One  incident  will 
lenre  to  nuurk  the  eharacter  of  the  age.  During  one  of  the 
national  assemblies,  or  diets,  it  was  debated  ''  whether  chil- 
dren could  inherit  the  property  of  their  fathers  during  the 
lifetime  of  their  grandiathers."  Aflber  a  long  discussion  it 
wu  resolved  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  a  dueL 
An  equal  number  of  combatants,  chosen  on  both  sides,  en- 
tered the  lists ;  the  champions  of  the  children  prevailed,  and 
from  thenceforward  the  law  of  inheritance  was  considered 
to  be  fixed. 

Italv  had  been  raised  into  a  kingdom  after  the  partition 
of  the  Carloving^an  dynasty,  and  several  of  its  princes  had 
taken  the  imperial  tiile ;  but  the  government  oC  these  feeble 
ralers  exposed  the  peninsula  to  £readful  calamities ;  it  was 
barassed  by  the  private  wars  of  the  nobles,  and  devastated 
by  invasions  of  the  Hungarians  and  Saracens.  Adelaide, 
the  widow  of  Lothaire,  king  of  Italy,  menaced  with  the  loss 
of  her  dominions  by  Berenger,  or  Berengarius  the  younger, 
sappliiCftted  the  aid  of  Otho,  and  her  request  was  strenu- 
ously supported  by  Pope  John  XII.  (a.d.  951).  Otho 
passed  into  Italy,  conquered  several  of  the  strongest  cities, 
and  gave  his  hand  in  mamage  to  the  queen  whom  he  had  come 
to  protect.  Berenger  was  permitted  to  retain  the  crown  of 
Italy  on  condition  of  doing  homage  to  Otho ;  but  the  ty- 
ranny and  fttithlessness  of  this  prince  excited  such  commo- 
tions, that  the  German  sovereign  was  once  more  summoned 
to  cross  the  Alps  by  the  united  entreaties  of  the  Italian 
princes  and  prelates.  Otho  entered  Italy  at  the  head  of  an 
army  which  his  rival  could  not  resist ;  he  marched  directly  to 
Bome,  where  he  was  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
(a..d.  96a).  The  pope  revived  in  his  favour  the  imperial 
title,  which  had  been  thirty-eight  jears  in  abeyance,  pro- 
daimed  him  Augustus,  crowned  him  emperor  of  the  Eo- 
mans,  and  acknowledged  him  supreme  Head  of  the  Church. 
But  the  pontiff's  gratitude  was  not  of  long  duration;  en- 
raged by  the  emperor's  remonstrances  agamst  his  vicious 
courses,  he  took  advantage  of  Otho's  absence  in  pursuit  of 
Berenger  to  enter  into  alliance  with  Adelbert,  the  son  of 
his  ancient  enemy,  and  to  form  a  secret  league  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Oermaus  from  Italy. 

Otho  heard  the  intelLgence  of  John's  treachery  with 
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great  indignation;  he  returned  to  Borne,  held  a  council,  in 
which  the  pope  was  accused  of  the  most  scandalous  immo- 
ralities, and  on  his  refusal  to  appear  he  was  condemned  as 
contumacious,  deposed,  and  a  new  pontiiF,  Leo  YIII.,  elected 
in  his  stead.  All  Italy,  as  £ar  as  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
the  Lombards  extended,  thus  fell  imder  the  sway  of  the 
Grermans ;  there  were  only  some  maritime  places  in  Lower 
Italy  which,  with  Apulia  and  Calabria,  still  remained  sub- 
ject to  the  Greeks.  Otho  transmitted  this  kingdom,  with 
the  imperial  dignity,  to  his  successors  on  the  German  throne  ; 
but  from  his  reign  to  that  of  Maximilian  I.  no  prince  took 
the  title  of  emperor  until  he  had  been  consecrated  by  the 
pope.  Maximilian  designated  himself  "Emperor  Meet" 
(a.d.  1508),  and  his  example  was  followed  by  his  successors 
down  to  our  times. 

Otho  I.  died  after  a  prosperous  reign  (a.i>.  975),  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Otho  II.  His  reign  was  occupied  in 
sanguinary  wars,  which  harassed  Germany  and  Italy.  Otho, 
hayu:ig  married  the  Greek  princess  Theophano,  claimed  the 
provinces  of  Apulia  and  Calabria  as  her  dowry.  After  a 
tedious  struggle  the  emperor  was  mortally  wounded  by  a 
poisoned  javelin  in  a  battle  with  the  Greeks  (a.d.  983). 
His  death  is  said  to  have  been  accelerated  by  indignation  at 
the  joy  which  Theophano  showed  for  the  victory  of  her 
countrymen,  though  it  was  obtained  over  her  own  husband. 

Otho  III.,  when  elected  successor  to  his  father,  was 
only  twelve  years  of  age ;  ambitious  rivals  prepared  to  dis- 
pute his  title,  but  the  affection  of  the  Germans  for  his 
family  enabled  him  to  triumph  over  all  opposition.  His 
authority  was  more  fiercely  questioned  in  Italy,  where 
Crescentius,  an  ambitious  noble,  became  such  a  favourite 
with  the  Eoman  populace  that  he  deposed  I^ope  Gregory, 
and  gave  the  pontifical  dignity  to  John  XVI.  Otho  hasten- 
ed to  Italy,  captured  Bome,  and  put  both  Crescentius  and 
John  to  death.  These  severities  did  not  quell  the  turbu- 
lence of  the  Italians ;  fresh  insurrections  soon  compelled 
the  emperor  to  return  to  the  peninsula,  where  he  was 
poisoned  by  the  widow  of  Crescentius,  whom  he  had  se- 
duced under  a  promise  of  marriage  (a.d.  1002).  He  died 
without  issue. 

After  some  competition,  the  electors  chose  Henry,  duke 
of  Bavaria,  descended  from  the  Othos  in  the  female  line, 
emperor  of  the  West.  His  reign  was  disturbed  by  repeated 
insurrections,  both  in  Germany  and  Italy.    The  clergy  took 
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advantage  of  his  piety  and  liberality  to  extort  from  him 
seTeral  rich  donal^ons,  which  proved,  in  an  after  age,  the 
cause  of  much  evil.  His  death  (▲.!).  1024)  put  an  end  to 
the  Saxon  dynasty. 

Conrad  II.,  duke  of  Eranconia,  being  chosen  by  the 
electors,  united  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  or,  as  it  was 
called,  Aries,  to  the  empire.  But  this  was  an  acquisition  of 
litde  real  value ;  the  great  vassals  of  the  kingdom,  the  counts 
aad  the  bishops,  preserved  the  authority  they  had  usurped 
in  their  respective  districts,  leaving  to  the  emperors  a  merely 
nominal  sovereignty.  It  is  even  probable  that  the  high  au- 
thority possessed  by  the  Burgundian  lords  induced  the  Ger- 
man nobles  to  arrogate  to  themselves  the  same  prerogatives. 
The  power  of  the  clergy  was  increasing  even  more  rapidly 
than  that  of  the  nobles,  for  they  extorted  fresh  privileges 
and  grants  from  every  successive  sovereign ;  Conrad,  who 
was  naturally  of  a  generous  disposition,^  impoverished  the 
state  by  imitating  the  imwise  liberality  of  his  predecessors. 
Italy,  during  his  reign  and  that  of  Conrad's  son  and  suc- 
cessor Henry  III.,  continued  to  be  distracted  by  rival  fac- 
tions ;  but  Henry  was  an  energetic  supporter  of  the  impe- 
rial authority;  he  deposed  three  rival  popes  who  claimed 
succession  to  St.  Peter  at  the  same  time,  and  gave  the  pon- 
tifical chair  to  a  German  prelate,  Clement  II.  He  even 
exacted  an  oath  from  the  Eomans  that  they  would  never  elect 
a  pope  without  having  previously  received  the  imperial  sanc- 
tion. The  imperial  power,  wielded  by  an  energetic  monarch 
like  Henry,  was  still  formidable,  but  its  resources  were 
exhausted ;  and  when  a  feebler  sovereign  attempted  to 
exercise  the  sway  over  the  church  which  his  father  had  held 
he  found  the  papacy  stronger  than  the  empire. 

The  great  struggle  between  the  papal  and  imperial  power 
began  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  whose  long  minority,  for 
he  succeeded  his  father  when  only  five  years  old,  neces- 
sarily weakened  the  influence  of  the  sovereign.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  circumstances  of  Europe  at  this  crisis  were 
peculiarly  favourable  to  the  policy  of  the  popes.  The  Saxon 
Ime,  restored  in  England  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  had  lost 
its  nationality;  Edward  conferred  the  chief  ecclesiastical 
dignities  of  his  kingdom  on  foreigners,  or  persons  reniark- 

^  Many  remarkable  anecdotes  are  related  of  Conrad's  generosity ;  one 
deserres  to  be  recorded.  A  gentleman  having  lost  his  leg  in  the  imperial 
senrice,  Ck>nrad  ordered  that  his  boot  should  be  filled  with  gold  coins,  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  his  cure. 
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able  for  their  foreign  attachments;  and  thus  those  who 
-wielded  the  power  of  the  church  in  the  island  were  more 
like  missionaries,  labouring  for  the  benefit  of  a  distant  see, 
than  clergymen,  attentive  only  to  their  flocks.  In  Spain 
the  new  provinces  wrested  £rom  the  Moors,  when  the  unitj 
of  their  empire  was  destroyed  by  the  subversion  of  the 
Ommiade  khaliphs,  became  closely  attached  to  the  Boman 
Bee.  The  spread  of  Christianity  in  Norway,  Poland,  Suasia^ 
and  the  other  northern  states  gave  additional  vigour  to  the 
papal  power ;  for  the  Northerns,  with  all  the  zeal  of  new- 
converts,  became  eager  to  prove  their  sincerity  by  some 
enterprise  in  support  of  the  pontiff,  whom  they  regarded  as 
the  great  director  of  their  faith. 

But  the  most  potent  allies  obtained  by  the  Chiurch 
were  the  Normans  of  England  and  Italy.    William,  the 
natural  son  of  Eobert  duke  of  Normandy,  had  been  nomin- 
ated heir  of  the  English  throne  bv  Edward  the  Confessor, 
who  had  no  right  to  make  any  such  appointment.    Harold, 
the  son  of  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent,  was  the  favourite  of  the 
English  people,  and  it  was  generally  known  that  he  would 
be  elected  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  the  Confessor. 
Unfortunately  Harold's  brother  was  detained  as  an  hostage 
in  Normandv,  and,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  King  Edward, 
he  crossed  the  sea  in  order  to  obtain  his  deliverance.     The 
vessel  in  which  the  Saxon  chief  crossed  the  Channel  was 
wrecked  near  the  mouth  of  the  Somme,  and,  according  to  the 
barbarous  custom  of  the  age,  the  count  of  Ponthieu  seizedupon 
the  shipwrecked  strangers,  and  threw  them  into  prison,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  large  ransom.      Harold  and  his 
companions  appealed  to  X>uke  William,  who  procured  their 
liberation,  and  invited  them  to  his  court.    A  grand  council 
of  the  Norman  prelates  and  nobles  was  then  convoked,  in 
whose  presence  William  required  Harold  to  swear  that  he 
would  support  with  all  his  might  William's  succession  to  the 
crown  of  England,  so  soon  as  a  vacancy  should  be  created 
by  the  death  of  Edward.     Harold's  life  was  in  the  duke's  i 
power,  and  he  consented  to  take  the  oath,  secretly  resolving  I 
to  violate  its  obligations.     But  an  artifice  was  employed 
which  in  that  superstitious  age  was  supposed  to  give  the  I 
oath  such  sanctitv  as  to  render  its  violation  an  inexpiable  I 
crime.     By  the  duke's  orders  a  chest  was  secretly  conveyed 
into  the  place  of  meeting,  filled  with  the  bones  and  relics  of 
the  saints  most  honoured  in  the  surrounding  country,  and 
covered  with  a  cloth  of  gold.    A  missal  was  laid  upon  the 
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cloth,  and  at  William's  stuninoiis  Harold  came  forward  and 
took  the  required  oath,  the  whole  assembly  jmning  in  the 
imprecation,  "  So  help  you  God,  at  bis  holy  doom.*'  "When 
the  ceremony  was  concluded  the  cloth  of  gold  was  removed, 
aod  Harold  shuddered  when  he  found  that  his  oath  had  been 
taken  on  the  relies  of  saints  and  martyrs. 

On  Edward's  death,  Harold,  notwithstanding  his  oath, 
allowed  himself  to  be  elected  king  by  the  English  nobles 
and  people,  but  the  papal  clergy  refused  to  recognise  his 
title ;  the  pope  issued  a  bull  excommunicating  Harold  and 
his  adherents,  which  he  sent  to  Duke  WiUiam,  accompanied 
by  a  consecrated  banner,  and  a  ring  said  to  have  contained 
one  of  St.  Peter's  hairs  set  under  a  valuable  diamond.  Thus 
supported  by  the  superstitious  feelings  of  the  period,  "Wil- 
liam found  no  difficulty  in  levying  a  numerous  army,  with 
which  he  passed  over  into  England.  The  fate  of  the  king- 
dom wae  decided  by  the  battle  of  Hastings,  in  which  Harold 
and  his  bravest  soldiers  fell.  "William  found  little  difficulty 
in  completing  the  conquest  of  England,  into  which  he  intro- 
duced the  inheritance  of  fiefs  and  the  severities  of  the 
feudal  law.  He  deprived  the  native  English  nobles  of  their 
estates,  which  he  shared  amongst  his  own  needy  and  rapa- 
cious followers,  and  he  treated  his  new  subjects  with  more 
than  the  cruelty  that  barbarous  conquerors  usually  display 
towards  the  vanquished. 

About  the  same  time  some  Norman  adventurers  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  in  southern 
Europe.  The  provinces  that  compose  it  were  shared  among 
the  Lombard  feudatories  of  the  empire,  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Saracens,  who  harassed  each  other  with  mutual  wars.  About 
a  hundred  Normans,  landing  on  the  coast  (a.d.  ioi6), 
offered  their  services  to  the  Lombard  princes,  and  displayed 
so  much  valour  that  they  obtained  from  the  duke  of  Naples 
a  grant  of  territory,  where  they  built  the  city  of  Aversa. 
Encouraged  by  their  success,  Tancred,  with  another  body  of 
Norman  adventurers,  undertook  the  conquest  of  Apulia, 
which  was  completed  by  his  son  Eobert  Guiscard.  This 
warrior  subdued  Calabria  also,  and  took  the  title  of  duke  of 
both  provinces.  To  secure  his  possessions  he  entered  into 
alliance  with  the  pope,  securing  to  the  pontiff  homage  and 
an  annual  tribute,  on  condition  of  receiving  investiture. 
Nicholas  II.,  who  then  filled  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  willingly 
ratified  a  treaty  by  which  the  papacy  gained  important  ad- 
vantages at  the  price  of  an  empty  title;  he  stimulated 
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Guiscord  to  undertake  the  conqnest  of  Sicily  also,  an  enter- 
prise in  which  that  adventurer  completely  succeeded.  Thus, 
at  the  moment  that  the  papacy  was  about  to  struggle  for 
power  with  the  empire,  the  former  had  been  strengthened 
Dy  the  accession  of  powerful  allies  and  vassals,  while  the 
latter  had  given  away  the  greater  part  of  its  strength  by 
the  alienation  of  its  domains,  to  gratify  the  Church,  or  to 
win  the  favour  of  feudatories  whose  influence  was  already 
formidable. 

SsoTiOH  lY.    State  of  the  East  from  the  Establishment 
to  the  Overthrow  of  the  Khaliphate. 

The  history  of  the  Byzantine  empire  in  the  ninth, 
tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries  is  little  better  than  a  tissue 
of  usurpation,  fanaticism,  and  perfldy.  In  the  tenth  cen- 
tury the  evil  seemed  to  have  reached  its  consummation; 
emperor  after  emperor  perished  by  poison  or  the  dagger 
of  the  assassin ;  parricide  and  fratricide  were  crimes  of  or- 
dinary occurrence.  A  jealous  rivalry  between  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  and  the  pope  of  Eome  produced  a  division 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches,  which  the  dis- 
putes respecting  the  Bulgarians  aggravated  into  a  formal 
schism.  These  barbarians  were  converted  to  Christianity 
by  Greek  and  Latin  missionaries;  the  patriarch  and  the 
pope  contended  for  the  patronage  of  the  new  ecclesiastical 
establishments ;  the  Greeks  prevailed  in  the  contest,  and 
forthwith  banished  their  Latin  adversaries,  while  the  court 
of  Eome  took  revenge  by  describing  the  Greeks  as  worse 
than  the  worst  of  the  heathen.  A  brief  display  of  vigour 
by  Nicephorus,  Phocas,  and  John  Zimisces  arrested  ^the 
progress  of  the  Saracens,  who  were  forming  perman^t 
establishments  within  sight  of  Constantinople.  But  Zi- 
misces was  poisoned  at  the  very  moment  when  his  courage 
and  moderation  had  averted  impending  ruin.  His  feeble 
successors  swayed  the  sceptre  with  unsteady  hands  at  a 
time  when  the  empire  was  attacked  by  the  fiercest  enemies 
it  had  yet  encountered,  the  Normans  in  Sicily  and  the  Sel- 
jtikian  Turks  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  names  Turk  and  Tartar  are  loosely  given  to  the  in- 
habitants of  those  regions  which  ancient  authors  included 
under  the  designation  of  Scythia.  Their  uncivilized  tribes 
possessed  the  countries  north  of  the  Caucasus  and  east  of 
the  Caspian,  from  the  river  Oxus  to  the  wall  of  China: 
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hordes  issuing  ^m  these  wide  plains  bad  frequently  de- 
Tsstated  the  empire  of  Persia,  and  more  than  once  placed  a 
new  race  of  sovereigns  on  the  throne.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  the  eighth  century  that  they  themselves  were  invaded 
in  turn ;  the  Saracens,  in  the  first  burst  of  their  enthusiasm, 
passed  the  Oxus,  subdued  Kharasm  and  Transoxiana,  and 
imposed  the  religion  and  law  of  Mohammed  on  a  race  of 
warriors  more  fiery  and  zealous  than  themselves.  Soon 
after  the  establishment  of  the  khaliphate  at  Bagdad  the 
Saracenic  empire  began  to  be  dismembered,  as  we  have  al- 
ready stated ;  and  the  khaliphs,  alarmed  by  the  revolt  of 
'their  armies,  and  surrounded  only  by  subjects  devoted  to 
the  arts  of  peace,  began  to  intrust  the  guard  of  their  per- 
sons and  their  capital  to  foreign  mercenaries.  Al  Moutas- 
sem  was  the  first  who  levied  a  Turkish  army  to  protect  his 
states  (a.i>.  833) ;  and  even  during  his  reign  much  incon- 
venience was  felt  from  the  pride  and  insolence  of  soldiers 
nnconnected  with  the  soil  they  were  employed  to  defend. 
The  evil  went  on  daily  increasing,  until  the  emirs,  or  Turkish 
commanders,  usurped  all  the  real  authority  of  the  state, 
leaving  to  the  khaliphs  the  outward  show  of  sovereignty. 
The  change  was  completed  in  the  reign  of  El  Khadi  (±.d. 
936) ;  hoping  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  revolution,  he 
created  a  new  minister,  called  the  Emir-al-Omra,^  to  whom 
far  greater  powers  were  given  than  had  been  intrusted  to 
the  ancient  viziers.  This,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
aggravated  the  evil  it  was  designed  to  prevent.  The  family 
of  the  Bowides,  so  called  from  their  ancestor  Buydh,  usurp- 
ed this  high  office  and  the  sovereignty  of  Bagdad ;  the 
khaliph  was  deprived  of  all  temporal  authority,  and  was 
regarded  simply  as  the  chief  Iman,  or  pontiff  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan faith. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  khaliphate  when  a  new  horde 
firom  the  interior  of  Turkistan  appeared  to  change  the  en- 
tire fiwje  of  Asia.  This  horde,  deriving  its  name  from  Seljuk, 
one  of  its  most  renowned  chiefs,  was  mvited  to  cross  the 
Oxus  by  the  Ghaznevid  ^  sultans,  who  had  already  estab- 


*  *•  Lord  of  the  lords,"  or  "  Commander  of  the  commanders." 

*  The  Ghaznevid  dynasty  was  founded  by  Sebektag^n,  who  is  said  to 
hare  been  originally  a  slave  (a.d.  977).  But  his  fame  is  eclipsed  by 
that  of  his  son  Mahmiid,  whose  conquests  in  northern  India  rival  those 
of  a  hero  of  romance.  His  desire  of  conquest  was  rendered  more  terrible 
to  tliose  he  attacked  by  his  cruel  bigotry,  for  in  every  country  that  he 
subdued  the  horrors  of  war  were  increased  by  those  of  religious  perse- 
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liflhed  a  powerful  kingdom  *  in  the  east  of  Persia,  and  enib- 
dued  the  north  of  Hindostan.  The  SeljtikianB,  finding  the 
pasturages  of  Khorassan  far  superior  to  those  of  their  native 
country,  invited  new  colonies  to  the  fertile  land ;  they  soon 
became  so  powerful  that  Togrul  Beg  proclaimed  himself  a 
sultan,  and  seized  several  of  the  best  provinces  belonging  to 
the  khaliphate.  Finally,  having  taken  Bagdad,  he  became 
master  of  the  khaliph's  person  (a.d.  1055),  and  succeeded 
to  the  power  which  had  formerly  been  possessed  by  the 
Bowides.  Togrul  transmitted  his  authority  to  his  nephew 
and  heir,  the  formidable  Alp  Arslan.*  This  prince  renewed 
the  war  against  the  Greek  empire,  obtained  a  signal  victory- 
over  its  forces  in  Armenia,  and  took  the  emperor  Bomanus 
Diogenes  prisoner  (a.d.  1070).  The  distractions  produced 
by  this  event  in  the  Byzantine  dominions  enabled  the  Turks 
not  onlv  to  expel  the  Greeks  from  Syria,  but  also  to  seize 
some  of  the  finest  provinces  in  Asia  Minor. 

Under  Malek  Shah,  the  son  and  successor  of  Alp  Arslan, 
the  Seljukian  monarchy  touched  the  summit  of  its  greatness. 
This  wise  prince  extended  his  dominions  from  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  wall  of  China.  Guided  by  the  wise  counsels 
of  the  vizier  Nezam-al-Mulk,  the  sidtan  ruled  this  mighty 
empire  with  great  justice  and  moderation,  Asia  enjoyed 
tranquillity,  to  which  it  had  been  long  unaccustomed,  and 
learning  and  civilization  began  to  revive. 

In  the  midst  of  this  prosperity  a  circumstance  occurred 
which,  though  little  noticed  at  the  time,  became  the  source 
of  imparalleled  misfortunes  to  the  East.  This  was  the 
seizure  of  the  mountain-castle  of  Alamtit,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  the  order  of  the  Assassins,  by  Hassan  Sabah.  This 
formidable  enthusiast  had  become  a  convert  to  the  Ismael- 
ian  doctrines,  in  which  the  creed  of  Islam  was  mingled 
with  the  darker  and  more  gloomy  superstitions  of  Asiatic 
paganism.    His  followers,  persuaded  that  obedience  to  the 

cution.  At  his  death  the  empire  of  Ghizni  included  a  great  part  of 
Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  northern  India,  to  the  provinces  of  Bengal 
and  the  Deccan.  But  the  rise  of  this  great  dynasty  was  not  more  rapid 
than  its  downfal,  which  we  may  date  from  the  death  of  that  monarch, 
to  whom  it  owes  all  its  lustre  in  the  page  of  history  (a.d.  1028].  Little 
more  than  a  century  after  Mohammed's  death  the  last  of  the  Ghaz- 
nevids  was  deposed  by  Mohammed  Gouri,  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty 
as  transitory  as  that  which  it  displaced. 

'  The  title  of  sultan,  which  in  the  Ghaldaic  and  Arabic  langnages 
signifies  a  soyereign,  was  first  assumed  by  the  Ghaznevid  princes. 

*  His  name  signifies,  the  Ck)nquering  Lion. 
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commands  of  their  chief  would  insiire  their  eternal  felicity, 
neyer  hesitated  to  encounter  any  danger  in  order  to  remove 
his  enemies.  Emissaries  from  the  formidable  Sheikh  al 
Jebal^  went  in  disguise  to  palaces  and  priyate  houses, 
wafcching  the  fayourable  opporhinity  of  strikmg  the  blow  to 
those  who  had  provoked  the  hostility  of  their  grand  master. 
'So  dreadful  was  this  scourge,  that  Oriental  historians,  dur- 
ing a  long  period  of  their  annals,  terminate  their  account  of 
each  year  with  a  list  of  the  men  of  note  who  had  Mien 
victims  during  its  course  to  the  daggers  of  the  assassins. 
After  the  death  of  Malek  Shah  (a.d.  1092)  disputes  arose 
between  his  sons,  which  led  to  sanguinary  civil  wars  and 
the  dismemberment  of  the  empire.  Three  powerful  sultanies 
were  formed  from  its  fragments,  namely  Iran,  Kerman,  and 
Bum,  or  Iconium.  That  of  Iran  was  the  most  powerful,  for 
it  possessed  the  rich  proviaces  of  Upper  Asia,  but  its  great- 
ness soon  declined.  The  emirs,  or  governors  of  cities  and 
provinces,  threw  off  their  allegiance,  and  under  the  modest 
title  of  Atta-begs^  exercised  sovereign  authority.  The 
Selj^kians  of  Itdm,  known  to  the  crusaders  as  the  sultans  of 
Jfice,  or  Iconium,*  were  first  raised  into  notice  by  Soleiman. 
Their  history  is  important  only  from  its  connexion  with 
that  of  the  erusades.  These  divisions  were  the  cause  of  the 
success  which  attended  the  early  wars  of  the  Christians  in 
Palestine,  and  of  the  qualified  independence  of  the  late 
khaliphs,  who  shook  off  the  Seljtikian  voke,  and  established 
themselves  in  the  sovereignty  of  Irak  Arabi,  or  the  province 
of  Bagdad. 

'  "  Lord  of  the  Mountain ;  "  from  the  equivocal  sense  of  the  Arabic 
word  Sheikh,  the  name  is  commonly  translated  "  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountsdn." 

'  AUa-beg  is  a  Turkish  word,  and  signifies  "  father  or  guardian  of  the 
prince." 

*  Gogni,  or  Iconium,  is  a  city  of  Lycaonia  which  these  sultans  made 
their  capital  after  Nice  had  been  taken  by  the  crusaders. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
GROWTH  OF  THE  PAPAL  POWER. 

Seotion  I.     The  Origin  cf  ike  Papacy, 

rpHERE  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in  the  clerical  organ- 
JL  ization  of  Christianity  at  its  first  institution  than  its 
adaptation  to  all  times  and  all  circumstances.  Without 
entering  into  any  controverted  question,  we  may  generally 
state,  that  in  the  infant  Church  provision  was  made  for 
self-government  on  the  one  hand  and  general  superintend- 
ence on  the  other ;  and  that,  before  the  gospel  was  preached 
beyond  the  bounds  of  Judaea,  the  two  great  principles  of 
the  independence  of  national  churches,  and  the  authority 
of  a  council  to  insure  the  unity  of  the  faith,  were  fully 
recognised.    . 

The  best  institutions  are  open  to  abuse ;  and  the  Chris- 
tian clergy  were  exposed  to  two  different  lines  of  tempta- 
tion, both,  however,  tending  to  the  same  point — acquisition 
of  power.  The  emperors  of  Constantinople  endeavoured  to 
make  the  clergy  their  instruments  in  establishing  a  perfect 
despotism,  while  the  people  looked  upon  their  spiritual 
guides  as  their  natural  protectors  against  the  oppressions 
of  their  temporal  rulers.  Under  these  circumstances,  epis- 
copacy formed  a  new  power  in  the  empire,  a  power  con- 
tinually extending,  because  it  was  soon  obvious  that  a 
common  faith  was  the  only  bond  which  would  hold  together 
nations  differing  in  language,  institutions,  and  blood.  But 
this  political  use  of  Christianity  naturally  suggested  a  gross 
and  dangerous  perversion  of  its  first  principles ;  when  unity 
of  faith  appeared  to  be  of  such  great  value,  it  was  natural 
that  toleration  should  be  refused  to  any  great  difference  of 
opinion,  and  consequently  persecuting  edicts  were  issued 
against  paganism  and  heresy.  This  false  step  led  to  a  still 
more  dangerous  confusion  between  spiritual  and  temporal 
power;  when  ecclesiastical  censures  produced  civil  conse- 
quences the  priest  was  identified  with  the  magistrate,  and 
every  hour  it  became  more  difficult  to  separate  their  func- 
tions. In  the  decline  of  the  empire,  also,  the  temporal 
power  was  deservedly  hated  and  despised ;  a  profligate  court, 
a  venal  magistracy,  and  a  cowardly  soldiery  constituted  the 
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ordinaiy  materials  of  the  imperial  government ;  and,  com- 
pared with  these,  the  sacerdotal  hodj,  in  the  worst  stage  of  its 
degradation,  had  powerful  claims  to  respect  if  not  to  esteem. 

While  the  discipline  of  the  Church  was  injured  hy  the 
clergy  having  temporal  power  forced  upon  them, — ^in  the 
first  instance  at  least, — without  their  solicitation,  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  were  corrupted  hy  a  practice  arising 
from  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature,  ^e  saints  and 
nutrtyrs  who  had  faced  danger,  torture,  and  death,  to  pro- 
mul^te  Christianity,  were  remembered  with  just  gratitude 
when  that  religion  became  triumphant.  Their  bones  were 
removed  from  unhonoured  graves  to  tombs  more  worthy  of 
their  virtues,  and  a  generation  enjoying  the  advantages  that 
their  toils  and  their  blood  had  purchased  testified  its  thank- 
fulness by  rich  offerings  at  their  shrines.  Thus  the  avari- 
cious and  the  designing  were  tempted  to  multiply  the 
number  of  relics,  and  to  exaggerate  their  importance,  until 
the  feeling  of  thaniful  reverence  was  gradually  changed 
into  one  of  religious  adoration.  These  steps  in  the  progress 
of  error  were  easy,  they  were  likewise  profitable ;  crafty 
men  propagated  stories  of  miracles  wrought  at  the  tombs 
of  the  martyrs  ;  prayers  were  soon  addressed  to  persons 
supposed  to  be  possessed  of  such  supernatural  powers ;  the 
invocation  of  saints  and  the  worship  of  relics  naturally  led 
to  the  introduction  of  images  and  pictures,  and  to  the  re- 
vival of  many  pagan  ceremonies,  which  had,  perhaps,  never 
fallen  into  complete  oblivion. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  ignorance  and 
credulity  of  the  laity  had  a  far  greater  share  in  leading  to  a 
corrupt  use  of  images  than  the  craft  of  the  clergy ;  the  per- 
version was  in  many,  perhaps  in  most,  instances  forced 
upon  the  priesthood  by  the  flock,  and  it  was  still  further 
supported  by  the  monastic  bodies,  which  have,  in  every  age, 
been  tbe  most  prominent  among  the  originators  and  sup- 
porters of  every  superstition. 

The  charge  of  idolatry  was  justly  urged  against  the  Chris- 
tian Church  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  both  by 
the  JevTB  and  the  Mohammedans.  The  latter  were  far  the 
more  formidable,  for  to  the  arguments  of  truth  they  added 
the  weight  of  victory.  There  was  scarcely  an  Eastern  city 
which  was  not  fortified  by  the  possession  of  some  miraculous 
image,  supposed  to  be  the  palladium  of  its  safety ;  but  in 
spite  of  this  protection  they  had  fallen,  one  after  the  other, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Mussulmans.     Ashamed  of  the  re- 
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proaehes  they  encountered,  and  conruiced  practically  of  tbe 
inefficiency  of  these  objects  of  their  devotion,  many  of  tbe 
Eastern  bishops  began  to  oppose  the  worship  of  images,  but 
their  exertions  were  rendered  unavailing  by  the  irauence 
and  obstinacy  of  the  monks,  until  Leo  the  Isaurian  ascended 
the  throne  of  Constantinople. 

A  fierce  struggle  ensued:  the  Iconoclasts,  as  the  op- 
posers  of  images  were  called,  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  re- 
store the  purity  of  the  Christian  worship,  and  at  the  Synod 
of  Constantinople  (a.d.  754)  three  hundred  and  thirty^ight 
bishops  pronounced  and  subscribed  a  imanimous  decree, 
"  that  all  visible  symbols  of  Christ,  except  in  the  eucharist, 
were  either  blasphemous  or  heretical;  that  image-worship 
was  a  corruption  of  Christianity  and  a  revival  of  paganism  ; 
that  all  such  monuments  of  idolatry  should  be  broken  or 
erased ;  and  that  those  who  should  refuse  to  give  up  the  ob- 
jects of  their  private  superstition  should  be  deemed  guilty 
of  disobedience  to  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
emperor." 

The  Iconoclasts  seem  to  have  felt  that  they  were  fight- 
ing the  battle  of  episcopacy  against  monachism,  and  that  the 
safety  of  their  order  was  compromised  by  the  assumptions 
of  volunteer  instructors ;  but  they  made  no  direct  attack 
upon  monastic  institutions,  and  only  assailed  the  abuses 
which  they  encouraged. 

Six  successive  emperors  supported  this  cause  in  the 
Eastern  Church,  but  the  worshippers  of  images  finally  tri- 
umphed. Still,  down  to  a  very  late  period,  there  were  pre- 
lates in  the  East,  Armenians  especially,  who  refused  to 
admit  images  into  their  churches.  But  the  contest  was  de- 
cided much  sooner  in  Western  Europe,  by  the  promptitude 
with  which  Pope  Gregory  II.  appealed  to  arms  against  his 
sovereign  and  the  Iconoclasts.  The  ambitious  pontiff  found 
sufficient  support  in  the  national  enmity  between  the  Greeks 
and  Latins;  he  had  the  art  to  persuade  the  Italians  that 
while  they  suppwted  the  worship  of  images  they  were  im- 
posing a  necessary  restraint  on  Byzantine  tyranny.  The 
Xombards  embraced  the  religious  {)retext  to  expel  the 
Greeks  from  Italy,  but  the  pope,  finding  that  the  conquer- 
ors were  anxious  to  impose  a  yoke  upon  him  more  grievous 
than  that  which  had  just  been  shaken  off,  invoked  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Franks.  Supported  by  the  arms  of  Pepin  and 
Charlemagne,  the  popes  maintained  the  independence  of  the 
Boman  territories,  and  were  thus  raised  to  the  rank  of  tern* 
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ponl  pnnces.  Grateful  for  the  aid  thej  received,  the  pon* 
tifs,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  decided  that  it  was 
]xwM  for  the  Franks  to  depose  an  imbecile  Bovereign,  and 
substitute  in  his  place  one  who  had  proved  an  able  protector 
of  the  state  and  a  generous  benefactor  to  the  Church ;  and 
inoonsequenoe  of  this  sentence  Pepin  was  solemnly  crowned 
at  Paris. 

The  proper  history  of  the  papacy  begins  at  this  union  of 
temporal  and  spiritual  jurisdiction.  Three  transactions 
combined  to  giv«  it  form ; — ^the  revolt  against  Leo,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Boman  principality,  and  the  coronation  of 
Pepin.  In  the  first  of  these  the  popes  were  hurried  for- 
ward by  circumstances  to  lengths  which  they  had  not  anti- 
cipated ;  neither  the  second  nor  third  Gregory  wished  to 
destroy  completely  the  power  of  the  Byzantine  emperor,  and 
they  continued  to  acknowledge  the  successors  of  Constan- 
tine  as  their  rulers,  until  the  Lombards  subverted  the  ex- 
archate of  Bavenna.  But  in  spite  of  their  moderation,  real 
or  affected,  they  had  established  to  some  extent  the  danger- 
ous precedent,  that  the  heresy  of  a  sovereign  justifies  a  wiih- 
drawal  of  allegiance  in  his  subjects,  though  they  themselves 
never  asserted  such  a  principle,  and  indeed  seem  never  to 
have  contemplated  it. 

The  independence  of  the.  Eoman  principality,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  pope  as  a  temporal  sovereign,  neces- 
sarily resulted  from  the  dread  which  the  Latins,  but  espe- 
cially the  Ilomans,  had  of  the  Lombards.  It  was  impossible 
to  revert  to  the  sovereigns  of  Constantinople  ;  independent 
of  the  unpopularity  produced  by  their  Iconoclast  propensi- 
ties, they  wanted  the  power  of  retaining  the  Italian  pro- 
vinces, even  if  the  govemihent  had  been  offered  them ;  there 
was  no  choice  between  the  assertion  of  independence  and 
submisBion  to  the  Loml^rds ;  there  were  no  materials  for 
conslTucting  a  national  government  outside  the  precincts  of 
the  Church,  and  the  popes  consequently  became  princes  hj 
the  pressure  of  a  necessity  which  was  confessed  by  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  theic  subjects. 

In  sanctioning  the  usurpation  of  Pepin,  Pope  Zachary 
pronounced  his  opinion  more  as  a  statesman  than  a  prelate. 
There  was  an  obvious  expediency  for  dethroning  the  weak 
Chilj)eric,  and  giving  the  title  of  king  to  him  who  really 
exercised  the  functions  of  rovalty.  There  was  nothing  au- 
thoiitative  in  the  sentence, — it  did  not  command  the  Franks 
to  dethrone  one  king  and  elect  another, — ^it  merely  declared 
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that  considerations  of  public  safety  justified  a  people  in 
changing  its  rulers :  it  did  nothing  new,  but  it  ratified  what 
had  been  done  ab'eadj.  But  the  new  dynasty  eagerly 
sought  in  the  proceeding  for  a  confirmation  of  their  defect- 
ive title ;  it  was  Pepin  and  his  friends,  rather  than  the  pon- 
tiff, who  perverted  the  opinion  of  a  casuist  into  the  sentence 
of  a  judge  and  the  oracle  of  a  prophet. 

Thus  Popery,  like  most  human  institutions,  was  founded 
on  opinions  in  which  truth  and  falsehood  were  strangely 
mixed ;  and  it  is  fortunately  easy  to  separate  the  parts.  In 
rejecting  the  Byzantine  yoke,  the  popes  asserted  a  right  to 
resist,  but  not  to  depose,  sovereigns  ;  in  becoming  temporal 
princes,  they  declared  that  there  could  be  a  union  between 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions,  but  not  that  they  were 
necessarily  connected,  and  still  less  that  they  were  inherited 
of  right  by  the  successors  of  St.  Peter ;  finally,  in  the  most 
equivocal  case,  the  sanction  of  Pepin's  election,  the  pope 
put  forward  the  expediency  of  having  an  intelligent  umpu*e 
to  decide  in  cases  of  a  dispute,  not  that  he  was  necessarily 
that  umpire,  and  still  less  that  he  had  authority  to  act  as 
supreme  judge  in  a  court  of  appeal.  It  is  sufficiently  ob- 
vious, however,  that  the  truths  are  easily  capable  of  being 
perverted  into  the  falsehoods,  and  that  there  were  strong 
temptations  to  the  change.  Ere  a  generation  had  passed 
away,  the  truths  sank  into  oblivion,  and  the  falsehoods  were 
everywhere  proclaimed  as  the  true  foundation  of  the  papal 
system. 

Section  II.  The  early  development  of  the  Political 
System  of  the  JPapacy. 

The  Carlovingians,  grateful  for  the  security  given  to 
their  title,  enlarged  the  papal  dominions  by  territories 
wrested  from  the  Lombard  kingdom, — the  Greek  exarchate. 
To  secure  these  acquisitions  the  pontiffs  had  recourse  to  a 
daring  fraud ;  a  forged  deed  was  produced,  purporting  to  be 
a  donation  from  the  first  Christian  emperor,  Constantino,  to 
the  successors  of  St.  Peter,  of  the  sovereignty  over  £ome, 
Italy,  and  the  western  provinces.  Thus  the  gift  of  the 
French  monarch  was  made  to  appear  the  restitution  of 
ancient  possessions,  and  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes, 
while  yet  in  its  infancy,  was  invested  with  the  sanction  of 
remote  antiquity.  It  is  useless  to  expose  the  falsehoods  of 
this  audadouB  forgery,  which  is  now  condemned  by  even 
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the  most  bigoted  writers  of  the  Bomisli  Church  ;  but  in  its 
daj  it  was  universallj  received  as  valid,  and  was  long  re- 
garded as  the  legal  instrument  by  which  the  papal  power 
vas  established. 

Adrian  I.  was  the  pontiff  who  first  combined  the  ele- 
ments of  the  papacy  into  a  system.  He  was  startled  at  the 
tery  outset  by  a  difficulty  which  seemed  to  threaten  the 
foundation  of  his  power.  The  Greek  empress,  Irene,  who 
administered  the  government  during  the  reign  of  her  son, 
Constantine  the  Porphyrogennete,  reestablished  the  worship 
of  images,  and  persecuted  the  Iconoclast?.  Adrian,  however, 
was  naturally  reluctant  to  return  under  the  Byzantine  yoke, 
and,  were  he  even  so  iaclined,  he  would  probably  have  been 
prevented  by  the  Eomans ;  the  popes  had  tasted  the  plea- 
sures of  sovereignty,  and  the  people  of  freedom ;  neither, 
therefore,  would  sacrifice  such  advantages  to  the  Greeks. 
A  closer  union  was  made  with  the  Franks,  though  Charles 
and  his  bishops  had  stigmatized  the  worship  of  images,  and 
declared  that  they  should  be  regarded  only  as  objects  of 
reverence.  But  the  pope  foresaw  that  the  use  of  images 
would  soon  lead  to  their  adoration,  and  he  courted  Charle- 
magne as  a  £riend  and  protector. 

Leo  III.,  who  succeeded  Adrian,  sent  to  Charlemagne 
the  standard  of  Bome,  requesting  him  to  send  delegates  to 
receive  the  allegiance  of  the  Bomans.  From  the  latter  cir- 
cumstanee  it  has  been  rather  hastily  inferred  that  the  popes 
acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  Charles ;  but,  in  truth, 
the  relations  between  the  pontiffs  and  the  Frank  monarchs 
were  purposely  left  indefinite ;  any  attempt  to  state  them 
would  have  shown  that  the  claims  of  both  were  irreconcil- 
able, but  their  mutual  interests  required  that  they  should 
combine,  and  each  avoided  explanations  that  might  provoke 
a  contest. 

Leo  soon  experienced  the  benefits  of  his  moderation ; 
driven  from  Bome  by  the  relatives  of  the  late  pope,  he 
sought  refuge  among  the  Franks;  and  Charlemagne  not 
only  sent  him  back  with  a  powerful  escort  to  his  capital, 
but  went  thither  in  person  to  do  him  justice.  Leo  was  per- 
mitted to  purge  himself  by  oath  of  tne  crimes  laid  to  his 
charge,  and,  in  gratitude  for  his  acquittal,  he  solemnly 
crowned  Charles  Emperor  of  the  West.  The  ceremony 
vas  performed  on  the  festival  of  Christmas,  in  the  last  year 
of  the  eighth  century ;  and  the  pontiff  who  had  so  recently 
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stood  before  liis  sovereign  as  a  criminal  making  his  defence, 
now  appeared  as  his  superior,  conferring  on  him  the  highest 
earthlj  title  by  the  authority  of  Heaven. 

There  was  obvious  danger  to  papal  ambition  in  the 
establishment  of  an  empire ;  the  successors  of  the  Caesars 
must  of  necessity  prove  fcxrmidable  rivals  to  the  successors 
of  St.  Peter;  but  there  were  many  important  advantages  te 
be  gained;  the  secure  enjoyment  of  their  temper^  do- 
minions was  obviously  an  immediate  result,  but  there  was  a 
remote  one  of  much  greater  importance,  the  change  of  the 
precedence  universally  conceded  to  the  Eomish  see  into  an 
acknowledgment  of  its  supremacy. 

It  is  not  easy  to  discover  at  what  time  the  papacy  di- 
rectly fixed  its  attention  upon  destroying  the  independence 
of  national  churches,  but  assuredly  the  period  was  not  very 
remote  from  that  which  we  have  been  considering.  The 
contests  between  the  bishops  of  Eome  and  Constantinople, 
like  those  of  more  modem  times  between  the  archbishops 
of  York  and  Canterbury,  were  struggles  for  dignity  rather 
than  power.  The  primacy  which  'Bomf&ce  III.  assumed, 
by  taking  the  title  of  universal  bishop,  was  nothing  more 
than  presidency ;  this  was  a  good  foundation  for  a  future 
claim  to  supremacy,  but  there  is  no  proof  that  any  such 
claim  was  contemplated  by  Boniface^  and  every  prolxability 
is  against  the  supposition. 

But  when  the  independence  of  nations  was  compromised 
by  the  establishment  of  an  empire,  it  was  very  natural  that 
the  independence  of  national  churches  should  also  be  en- 
dangered. In  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  law,  order,  and  in- 
telligence had  no  sure  support  but  religion:  the  popular 
opiDion  identified  with  ecclesiastical  influence  all  that  so- 
ciety enjoyed  or  hoped  for ;  it  was  the  bond  that  held  the 
discordant  parts  of  the  empire  together,  and  the  emperor 
joined  with  the  pope  in  giving  it  strength  and  unity. 

The  death  of  Charlemagne  relieved  the  pontiffs  from  the 
pressure  of  imperial  power:  his  successor,  Louis  the  De- 
bonnaire,  had  not  strength  of  mind  sufficient  to  support  the 
weight  of  empire,  while  the  popes  stood  ready  to  grasp  the 
reins  of  power  as  they  slipped  from  his  hands ;  they  b^an 
to  exercise  their  pontifical  functions  immediately  after  their 
election,  without  waiting  for  the  confirmation  of  their  power ; 
and  Louis,  eipbarrassed  by  nearer  dangers,  was  unable  to 
punish  the  usurpatilbn.    Louis  divided  }m  empire  among  his 
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sons; — a  fatal  error; — ^for  in  their  contests  for  supremacy 
the  Borereign  authority  was  sacrificed  to  the  feudal  lords 
and  to  the  spiritual  power.    . 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  the  usurpations  of 
the  Church,  during  the  sanguinary  wars  between  the  suc- 
oessora  of  Charlemagne,  were  almost  rendered  necessary  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  time.     The  competitors  for  empire 
were  weak  and  cruel,  the  profligacy  of  the  feudal  lords  was 
only  equalled  by  their  ignorance,  and  the  Church  alone  pre- 
seired  the  semblance  of  justice.     The  clergy  of  all  ranika 
profited  by  the  popular  opinion  in  their  favour ;  usuinpation 
followed  usurpation  without  provoking  opposition :    Charles 
the  Bald  acknowledged  the  right  of  the  bishops  to  depose 
him,  and  the  bishops  of  his  council  bound  themselves  by  a 
canon  to  remain  united,  "  for  the  correction  of  kings,  the 
nobility,  and  the  people."    Nicholas  I.,  more  bold  than  any 
of  his  predecessors,  constituted  himself  the  judge  of  bishops 
and  kings ;   he  deposed  the  archbishop  of  Kavenna  for  as- 
serting his  independence,  and  would  not  permit  him  to  be 
restored  until  he  acknowledged  himself  a  vassal  of  the  holy 
see ;  he  even  cited  the  king  of  Lorraine  to  appear  before  his 
tribunal  (a.b.  860).     Lothaire,  king  of  Lorraine,  had  di- 
Torced  his  first  wife,  Theutberga,  on  a  charge  of  adultery, 
and,  by  the  advice  of  his  councS,  chosen  a  beautiful  young 
lady,  called  Valrade,  for  his  second  queen.     The  pope  an- 
nufied  the  second  marriage,  and  compelled  Lothaire  to  take 
back  his  first  wife;  he  persevered  m  enforcing  his  edict, 
even  after  Theutberga  herself  had  submitted  to  the  preten- 
sions of  her  rival. 

Adrian  II.  was  chosen  successor  to  Nicholas :  the  im- 
perial ambassadors  were  excluded  from  the  election,  and 
their  remonstrances  treated  with  neglect.  He  interfered  on 
the  side  of  justice,  to  secure  the  inheritance  of  Lorraine  for 
the  Emperor  Louis  II.,  but  the  pontiff  was  foiled  by  the 
firmness  of  Charles  the  Bald,  and  his  claims  to  decide  be- 
tween the  competitors  refuted  by  Hincmar,  archbishop  of 
Kheims.  Adrian  resolved  to  conciliate  the  prince  whom  he 
could  not  subdue,  and  won  Charles  to  submission  by  pro- 
mising him  the  succession  to  the  empire.  This  project  was 
executed  by  Adrian's  successor,  John  VIII.;  finding  that 
the  king  of  Prance  was  determined  to  have  the  title  of  em- 
peror on  any  terms,  he  made  him  stipul^e  to  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  Eome  and  its  territoir,  and  to  confess 
that  he  only  held  the  empire  by  the  gift  of  the  pope. 
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In  an  assembly  held  at  Pavia  (a.d.  878)  Charles  was  re- 
cognised by  the  Italian  prelates  and  nobles,  in  the  following 
memorable  words :  "  Since  the  Divine  favour,  through  the 
merits  of  the  holy  apostles  and  of  their  vicar,  Pope  John, 
has  raised  you  to  the  empire,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  we  elect  you  unanimously  for  our  protect- 
or and  lord."  The  pontiff  by  no  means  suffered  Charles  to 
forget  that  the  empire  was  his  gift :  when  the  Saracens  in- 
vaded Italy  he  wrote  to  Charles,  reproaching  him  for  his 
delay  in  affording  succour,  and  desinng  him  to  remember 
the  hand  that  had  given  him  the  empire,  "  lest,  if  driven  to 
despair,  we  should  change  our  opinion." 

JBut  while  the  popes  were  thus  triumphant  over  the  em- 
perors, they  were  severely  harassed  by  the  turbulent  feudal 
lords,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  their  sove- 
reign, to  establish  a  virtual  independence.  They  interfered 
in  the  pontifical  elections,  and  generally  controlled  them ; 
they  insulted,  imprisoned,  and  murdered  the  pontiffs ;  while 
the  claims  of  the  apostolic  see  to  complete  supremacy  were 
tacitly  acknowledged  throughout  Europe,  it  was  itself  held 
in  disgraceful  servitude  by  petty  tyrants.  Two  infamous 
women,  by  their  influence  with  the  profligate  nobles,  procured 
the  throne  of  St.  Peter  for  their  paramours  and  their  ille- 
gitimate children ;  and  the  disorders  of  the  Church  finally 
attained  such  a  height  that  the  imperial  power  was  once 
more  raised  above  the  papal,  and  Pope  John  XII.  deposed 
by  the  Emperor  Otho. 

The  vices  of  this  dark  period  are  not  justly  attributable  to 
Popery ;  they  were  the  result  of  feudalism,  and,  so  far  as  the 
papal  system  was  able  to  exert  any  influence,  it  was  employed 
in  counteracting  these  evils.  The  great  error  of  the  pontiffs 
was,  that  they  £d  not  arrange  a  judicious  plan  for  elections ; 
they  left  their  power  thus  exposed  to  the  disturbances  of  a 
disputed  succession  which  had  already  proved  fatal  to  the 
imperial  power :  had  the  arrangements  been  such  as  to  pre- 
vent any  lay  interference,  ecclesiastical  influence  would  have 
gone  on  increasing  without  interruption.  But  the  vice  and 
violence  of  the  Eoman  nobles  rendered  Popery,  as  a  system, 
for  a  time  inoperative,  and  prevented  a  Nicholas  from  antici- 
pating a  Hildebrand. 
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Sscnoif  III.    7^£  Struggle  for  Supremacy  between  the 
Popes  and  Emperors, 

Whek  Leo  VIII.  was  elected  to  the  papacy,  in  the  room 
of  John,  he  not  only  took  an  oath  of  obedience  and  fide- 
lity to  the  emperor,  but  issued  a  bull,  ordaining  that  Otho 
and  his  successors  should  have  a  right  of  appointing  the 
popes  and  inyesting  bishops  and  archbishops ;  and  that  none 
should  dare  to  consecrate  a  bishop  without  the  permission 
of  the  emperor. 

This  fatal  blow  to  the  papa^^  was  unpopular  with  the 
bishops;  they  complained  that  Leo  had  subverted,  at  one 
blow,  the  structure  which  his  predecessors  had  toiled  to  raise 
during  two  centuries.  When  John,  after  the  emperor's 
departure,  returned  to  Eome,  he  easily  procured  the  depo- 
sition of  Leo,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  his  own  claims. 
Ihe  restored  pope  began  to  exercise  CTcat  cruelties  against 
bis  opponents  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  career  he  was  assas- 
sinated by  a  young  nobleman,  whom  he  had  rivalled  in  the 
affections  of  his  mistress. 

The  adherents  of  John  still  refused  to  acknowledge  Leo, 
and  without  consulting  the  emperor  they  chose  Benedict  to 
succeed  the  murdered  pontiff.  But  the  return  of  Otho  threw 
them  into  confusion  :  Benedict  hastily  tendered  his  sub- 
niission  to  Leo,  by  whom  he  was  banished  ;  and  the  Boman 
nohility  and  clergy  promised  the  emperor  that  they  would 
never  confer  the  papal  dignity  on  any  but  a  native  of  Ger-i 
n^any.  On  the  death  of  Leo,  the  electors,  obedient  to  their 
promise,  chose  John  XIII.  by  the  emperor's  permission. 
Tbe  pope  was  too  grateful  to  his  sovereign  to  resist  the  en- 
croachments of  the  imperial  power  on  the  city  and  the 
Church:  the  turbulent  Eomans  revolted,  and  threw  John 
into  prison,  but  Otho  soon  came  to  suppress  these  disturb- 
ances. He  restored  John,  and  severely  punished  the  authors 
of  the  revolt.  Thus  the  political  system  of  Popery  seemed 
utterly  ruined,  the  pontiff  ruled  the  Boman  states  as  a  lieu- 
tenant instead  of  a  prince,  and,  far  from  being  regarded  as 
tbe  supreme  umpire  of  monarchs,  he  was  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  subject. 

We  have  seen  that  the  papacy  owed  its  first  success  to  the 
i^tional  hatred  between  the  Latins  an4  the  Byzantines ; 
^ngth  for  a  new  struggle  to  retrieve  its  fortunes  was  de- 
rived from  the  animosity  with  which  the  Germans  were  re- 
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garded  by  the  Italians.  The  death  of  Otho  (a.d.  973)  -was 
the  signal  for  new  convulsions  in  Italy;  the  feudal  lords 
aimed  at  independence,  the  cities  tried  to  establish  freedom ; 
Pope  John  tried  to  uphold  the  imperial  cause,  but  he  'was 
arrested  by  Cincius,  the  head  of  the  popular  party,  ajid 
strangled  in  prison. 

Cincius  and  his  faction  chose  Bonifiw5e  VII.  for  their  spi- 
ritual head  ;  the  aristocratic  party,  headed  by  the  counts  of 
Tuscany,  elected  Benedict  VII. ;  the  former  was  soon  driven 
firom  the  capital ;  he  sought  shelter  at  Constantinople,  where 
he  strenuously  urged  the  Greek  emperors  to  iQvade  Italy. 
These  princes  took  his  advice,  and,  uniting  themselves  ^th 
the  Saracens,  subdued  Apulia  and  Calabria.  Otho  II.  van- 
quished these  enemies ;  but  when  he  returned  to  Germany 
Boniface  came  back  to  Italy,  made  himself  master  of  !Bome, 
and  threw  his  rival  into  a  prison,  where  he  was  starved  to 
death.  Four  months  afterwards  the  murderer  died  sud- 
denly, and  was  succeeded  by  John  XV. 

So  low  had  the  papacy  now  sunk,  that  the  whole  of 
John's  reign  was  occupied  by  a  struggle  for  the  government 
of  the  city  of  Ebme.  Crescentius,  an  ambitious  noble,  eager 
to  establish  his  own  despotism  under  the  name  of  freedom, 
persuaded  the  citizens  to  reject  the  authority  both  of  the 
pope  and  the  emperor.  Otho  II.  crushed  the  revolt,  and  so 
firmly  established  the  imperial  authority,  that  he  was  enabled 
to  nominate  ODe  of  his  creatures  successor  to  John ;  and  the 
cardinals  received  as  their  head  Bruno,  a  Saxon  stranger,  who 
took  the  title  of  Gregory  V.^ 

Crescentius  had  little  trouble  ia  exciting  a  new  insur- 
rection; but  the  Itahans  were  too  feeble  to  contend  with 
the  entire  strength  of  the  empire ;  they  were  defeated  with 
ruinous  loss,  and  their  leader  captured  and  beheaded.  On 
the  death  of  Gregory,  Otho  nominated  Gerbert  to  the  papal 
dignity,  and  he  was  installed  under  the  title  of  Sylvester  II. 
Although  he  did  not  foresee  the  con^equenqes,  Sylvester 
may  be  regarded  as  the  first  who  made  any  progress  in  re- 
storing the  power  of  Popery.  His  personal  virtues  re- 
moved the  scandal  which  had  long  weakened  the  influence 
of  his  see ;  his  patronage  of  learning  restored  to  the  Church 
its  superiority  m  intelligence ;  and,  through  his  intimacy  with 
the  emperor,  he  obtained  a  renewal  of  the  temporal  grants 


'  Every  pope  changes  his  name  on  his  accession,  in  imitation  of  St. 
Peter,  whom  our  Lord  called  Cephas,  or  Peter,  instead  of  Simon. 
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which  Charlenmgne  and  Pepin  bad  made  to  his  prodecesson. 
The  popes  now  began  to  support  the  imperial  cause  against 
the  turbulent  nobles  of  Itaij ;  in  return  tbey  were  aided  by 
the  emperors  in  their  struggles  with  the  Boman  princes 
and  dtizens;  but  by  this  alliance  the  pontiffs  were  the 
principal  gainers,  for  the  emperor's  attention  was  dis- 
tracted by  Tarious  objects,  whue  the  popes  were  always 
on  the  spot  to  secure  the  fruit  of  every  victory.  So  rapidly 
bad  their  power  been  retrieved,  that  when  Benedict  VlII. 
(3X)wned  the  Emperor  Henry,  to  whom  he  owed  the  pre- 
serration  of  his  dignity,  he  demanded  of  his  benefiictor,  be- 
fore he  entered  the  church,  "  Will  you  observe  your  fidelity 
to  me  mid  my  successors  in  everything  P  "  and  the  emperor 
had  the  weakness  to  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

But  the  factions  of  the  Boman  nobles  and  citizens  pre- 
vented the  papal  power  from  being  consolidated ;  three  rival 
popes,  each  remarkable  for  hia  scandalous  life,  shared  the 
revenues  of  the  Church  between  them  (jld.  1045)  >  *^®y 
were  finally  persuaded  to  resign  by  John  Gratian,  a  priest 
of  piety  and  learning,  and  he  was  elected  to  the  vacant 
throne  by  the  title  of  Gregory  VI.  The  Emperor  Henry 
procured  the  deposition  of  Gregory  and  the  election  of 
Clement  EL. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  deposed  popes  was  Benedict 
IX. ',  he  was  the  son  of  a  Tusculan  count,  and  was  raised  to 
the  fchair  of  St.  Peter  at  the  early  age  of  ten  years.  His 
vices  induced  the  Bomans  to  raise  rivals  against  him ;  but, 
supported  by  the  aristocratic  fection,  he  would  probably 
have  held  his  place,  had  he  not  been  bribed  to  resign  in 
feyour  of  Gregory.  The  agent  in  this  transaction  was 
Hildebrand,  the  son  of  humble  parents,  who  had  raised 
himself  by  the  force  of  his  abilities  and  his  reputation  for 
pie^  to  high  rank  in  the  Church  and  commandmg  influence 
in  the  state.  Gregory  was  undoubtedly  a  better  ruler  than 
his  inunediate  predecessors;  he  expelled  the  robbers  and 
freebooters  who  infested  the  roads  around  Eome ;  he  opened 
a  secure  passage  for  the  pilgrims  who  wished  to  visit  the 
shrine  of  St.  Peter,  and  he  vigorously  exerted  himself  to  re- 
form the  administiation  of  justice.  It  was  imprudent  in  the 
Emperor  Henry  to  depose  such  a  man  at  the  instigation  of 
the  enemies  of  order ;  Clement  II.  felt  great  aversion,  to  the 
proceeding,  and  very  reluctantly  consented  to  his  own 
elevation. 

Gregory  and  Hildebrand,  to  the  great  regret  of  the 
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Italian  people,  and  especially  of  the  citizens  of  Eome,  were 
driTen  into  exile ;  they  retired  to  the  celebrated  monastery 
of  Clugni,  where  Gregory  died  of  vexation,  leaving  Hilde- 
brand  the  heir  of  his  wealth  and  his  resentment.  Clement 
was  poisoned  by  an  emissary  of  Benedict  nine  months  after 
his  consecration;  and  his  successor,  Damasus  II.,  shared 
the  same  fate.  When  the  news  reached  Hildebrand,  he 
immediateljjT  departed  from  the  imperial  court,  hoping  to 
hare  some  mfluence  in  the  nomination  of  the  next  pope ;  but 
on  the  road  he  learned  that  the  Diet  at  Worms,  directed  by 
the  emperor,  had  elected  Bruno,  bishop  of  Toul,  under  the 
title  of  Leo  IX. 

We  have  now  reached  an  important  crisis  in  the  struggle 
between  the  papal  and  the  imperial  power ;  the  latter  had 
touched  the  highest  point  of  its  greatness,  and  was  destined 
to  fall  by  the  dauniiess  energies  of  one  man,  Hildebrand, 
the  humble  monk  of  Soana  by  birth,  the  controller  of  the 
destiny  of  nations  by  talent  and  position. 

Sectiok  IV.  Revival  of  the  Fapal  JPotoer. 

FROM  A.D.  1048  TO  A.D.  IO7O. 

HiLBEBBAJn)  was  probably  sincere  in  his  belief  that  the 
Church  supplied  the  only  means  by  which  the  regeneration 
of  Europe  could  be  effected.  Feudalism,  the  worst  of  foes 
to  social  order,  stood  opposed  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
monarch  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  the  emperors  were 
too  weak,  the  people  too  ignorant,  to  struggle  against  it ; 
and  the  wise  arrangements  of  Providence,  by  which  good  has 
been  so  frequently  wrought  out  of  evil,  made  the  revival  of 
Popery  the  instrument  by  which  Europe  was  rescued  from 
barbarism.  Hildebrand's  personal  character  is  really  a 
matter  of  no  importance ;  his  measures  in  the  present  age 
would  justly  subject  him  to  the  charge  of  extravagant  am- 
bition and  blunderiug  tyranny ;  but  in  ^she  eleventh  century  j 
every  one  of  these  measures  was  necessary  to  counteract 
some  evil  principle,  and  milder  or  more  justifiable  means 
would  not  nave  been  adecjuate  to  the  occasion.  We  must 
not  pass  sentence  on  an  institution  without  examining  the 
opinion  on  which  it  is  founded ;  and  before  we  judge  of  the 
opinion  we  must  estimate  the  circumstances  by  which  iti 
was  engendered.  The  disorganized  state  of  Europe  pro- 
duced a  strong  opinion  that  some  power  for  appeal  and  pro- 
tection should  be  constituted — ^a  power  with  intelligence  to 
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guide  its  decisions,  and  sanctity  to  enforce  respect  for  them : 
the  revived  papacy  seemed  an  institution  suited  to  these 
conditions,  and  under  the  circumstances  it  was  capable  of 
being  rendered  the  great  instrument  for  reforming  civil 
society. 

Hildebrand's  own  writings  prove  that  his  design  was  to 
render  the  papacy  such  an  institution  as  we  have  described ; 
it  was  indeed  a  beautiful  theory  to  base  power  upon  intel- 
ligence, and  concentrate  both  in  the  Church.  But  Hilde- 
brand  did  not  make  a  discovery  which  too  often  has  eluded 
reformers  and  legislators,  that  his  plan  was  suited  only  to 
pecnhar  circumstances,  that  it  was  only  applicable  to  a 
period  when  state  power  was  corrupt  and  popular  intelli- 
gence restricted,  and  that  to  give  it  permanence  was  to 
extend  its  duration  beyond  the  period  of  its  utility,  and 
consequently  prepare  the  way  for  its  becoming  just  as  mis- 
chievous as  the  evils  it  had  been  devised  to  counteract. 

This  general  view  of  the  state  of  society  will  enable  us 
to  form  a  better  judgment  of  the  struggle  in  which  Hilde- 
brand  engaged  than  could  be  done  if  we  confined  ourselves 
to  a  simple  narrative ;  we  shall  now  proceed  to  relate  the 
course  adopted  by  the  enterprising  monk  to  exalt  the 
spiritual  power. 

Leo  IX.,  on  whom  the  emperor,  as  we  have  said,  con- 
ferred the  papacy,  was  a  prelate  of  virtuous  principles  and 
strict  integrity,  but  he  was  a  man  infirm  of  purpose  and 
weak  in  understanding.  Hildebrand  was  weU  aware  of  the 
advantages  that  might  be.  derived  from  the  pope's  character, 
and  in  his  first  interview 'he  gained  such  an  ascendancy  over 
Iieo*8  mind  that  henceforth  the  pope  was  a  passive  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  his  adviser.  The  pontiff  naturally 
dreaded 'that  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been  nominated 
by  the  emperor,  and  elected  by  a  German  diet,  would  render 
mm  unpopular  in  Italy;  but  Hildebrand  smoothed  the 
way,  and  by  his  personal  influence  secured  Leo  a  favourable 
reception  at  Eome^  This  service  was  rewarded  by  an  accu- 
mulation of  dignities ;  Hildebrand  soon  united  in  his  per- 
son the  titles  and  offices  of  cardinal,  sub-deacon,  abbot  of 
St.  Paul,  and  keeper  of  the  altar  and  treasury  of  St.  Peter. 
The  clergy  and  people  of  Some  applauded  these  proceed- 
ings, because  the  favourite  had  induced  Leo  to  gratify  the 
national  vanity  by  submitting  to  the  form  of  a  new  election 
immediately  Mter  his  arrival  in  the  city. 

Leo  made  unremitting  exertions  to  reform  the  clergy 
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and  the  monastic  orders ;  but  in  tlie  fifth  year  of  his  reign 
he  marched  against  the  Normans,  who  were  ravaging  the 
south  of  Italy,  and  was  unfortunately  taken  prisoner. 
Though  the  conquerors  showed  every  respect  to  their  cap- 
tive, the  misfortune  weighed  heavily  on  his  proud  spirit ; 
and  his  grief  was  aggravated  by  the  reproaches  of  some  of 
his  clergy,  who  condemned  him  for  desecrating  his  holy 
office  by  appearing  in  arm&.  He  died  of  a  broken  heart 
soon  after  his  liberation,  and  the  deposed  Benedict  IX. 
seized  the  opportunity  of  reascendiug  the  papal  throne. 

Hildebrand  was  opposed  to  the  imperial  influence,  but 
he  hated  more  intensely  the  nearer  and  more  dangerous 
power  of  the  Italian  nobles,  and  therefore  he  became  an 
active  and  energetic  opponent  of  their  creature  Benedict. 
The  monastic  orders  supported  one  whom  they  justly  re- 
garded as  the  pride  and  ornament  of  their  body,  and  by  their 
means  Hildebrand  gained  such  a  commanding  influence  over 
the  Eoman  people  that  he  could  truly  represent  himself  to 
the  emperor  as  their  delegate  in  choosing  a  new  pope. 
Heniy  nominated  a  German  bishop  to  the  dignity,  who  took 
the  name  of  Victor  II.,  and  the  cardinalymonk  hoped  to  ex- 
ercise the  same  authority  in  the  new  reign  that  he  had  pos- 
sessed under  Leo  IX.  The  new  pope,  however,  soon  became 
weary  of  having  "  a  viceroy  over  him ; "  he  sent  his  ambi- 
tious minister  into  Prance  with  the  title  of-  legate,  under- 
the  honourable  pretext  of  correcting  the  abuses  that  had 
crept  into  the  Gallican  Church.  Hildebrand  performed  his 
task  with  more  rigour  than  it  would  have  been  prudent  for 
a  less  popular  minister  to  display;  he  excommunicated 
several  mimoral  priests  and  bishops,  and  even  sentenced 
some  monks  to  death  for  a  breach  of  their  monastic  vows. 
After  a  year's  absence  he  returned  to  Home  more  powerful 
than  ever,  and  Victor  was  content  to  receive  him  as  his 
chief  adviser  and  director. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Emperor  Henry  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  of  the  same  name,  whg  was  yet  an  in- 
fant. Hildebrand  was  too  sagacious  not  to  discover  the 
advantage  with  which  the  papal  power  would  struggle 
against  the  imperial  during  a  mmority,  and  he  secretly  pre- 
pared for  the  contest.  The  death  of  Victor,  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  his  successor  Stephen  IX.,  delayed,  but 
did  not  alter,  the  cardinal-monk's  intentions,  for  circum- 
Btances  compelled  him  to  appear  as  an  advocate  of  the  im- 
perial authority. 
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On  the  death  of  Stephen,  the  aristocratic  faction,  pre- 
finming  on  the  minority  of  the  emperor,  rushed  at  night, 
with  a  bodj  of  armed  men,  into  the  Vatican  church,  where 
they  declared  John,  bishop  of  Velitri,  one  of  their  body, 
pope,  with  the  title  of  Benedict  X.  Hildebrand  Teceived 
this  intelligence  as  he  returned  from  Q^rman^;  it  was 
brought  to  him  by  the  terrified  cardinals  and  bishops  who 
had  fled  from  Bome  ;  he  assembled  the  fugitives  at  Hienna,' 
and  prevailed  upon  them  to  elect  the  bishop  of  Florence, 
who  took  the  name  Nicholas  II.  The  emperor's  sanction 
was  easily  procured  for  the  latter  election,  and  the  imperial 
court  was  persuaded  that  it  was  supporting  its  own  mter- 
ests  when  it  placed  Nicholas  upon  the  papal  throne. 

Circumstances  soon  occurred  to  prove  that  the  Germans 
had  been  deluded  ;  ^Nicholas  assembled  a  council  at  Eome, 
in  which  it  was  decreed  that  the  cardinals  alone  should  in 
future  have  a  voice  in  the  election  of  the  pope ;  but,  to  avoid 
any  open  breach  with  the  emperor,  a  clause  was  added,  re- 
Bervrng  to  him  all  due  honour  and  respect.  A  less  equivocal 
proceeding  soon  followed;  the  Normans,  who  had  settled 
in  the  south  of  Italy,  had  become  more  amenable  to  the 
Church  than  they  had  been  in  the  days  of  Leo.  The  lust 
of  conquest  was  abated,  and  they  were  now  anxious  to  ob- 
tam  some  security  for  their  possessions ;  they  therefore 
tendered  their  alliance  and  feudal  allegiance  to  the  pope,  on 
condition  of  his  confirming  their  titles.  By  the  advice  of 
Hildebrand,  Nicholas  gave  to  Eichard  Guiscard  the  princi- 
pality of  Capua,  and  granted  Eobert  Guiscard  the  title  of 
duke,  with  the  investiture  of  all  the  lands  he  had  conquered, 
or  should  conquer,  in  Sicily,  Apulia,  and  Calabria. 

The  pope  readily  granted  that  to  which  he  had  no  right, 
a  proceeding  that  might  have  cost  him  dear  if  the  old  em- 
peror had  survived ;  the  Normans,  in  return,  lent  their  aid 
to  punish  the  enemies  of  Nicholas  in  the  Eoman  territory. 
The  lands  of  the  turbulent  aristocracy  were  ravaged  with 
unsparing  cruelty,  and  it  is  to  the  desolation  thus  produced 
that  the  depopulation  of  the  country  round  Eome,  even  at 
the  present  day,  must  be  attributed. 

"While  Hildebrand  was  maturing  his  plans  for  reestab- 
lishing the  papacy,  many  circumstances  occurred  which 
proved  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  central  controlling 
power  in  the  Church.  The  ecclesiastics  of  Milan  had  been 
for  nearly  two  hundred  years  independent  of  the  Holy  See, 
and  their  church  had  become  the  scandal  of  Italy.     JBene- 
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fices  were  openly  sold,  immoralities  flagrantly  practised, 
until  at  length  a  respectable  portion  of  the  laity  requested 
the  interference  of  the  pope.  Peter  Damian  was  sent  as  a 
legate  to  Milan,  but  the  populace,  incited  by  the  priests, 
raised  a  formidable  insurrection,  and  threatened  to  murder 
him  for  menacing  their  independence.  Peter,  undismayed, 
.  ascended  a  pulpit  in  one  of  their  principal  churches,  and 
made  such  an  effectiye  discourse  that  the  rioters  not  only 
submitted,  but  encouraged  him  to  pursue  his  task  of  investi- 
gation. The  inquiry  proved  that  nearly  every  priest  in 
Milan  had  purchased  his  preferment,  and  lived  with  a  con- 
cubine. The  archbishop,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  was 
brought  to  confess  that  he  had  transgressed  the  canons ; 
but  he  was  pardoned  by  the  legate,  on  condition  of  swear- 
ing, with  his  clergy,  to  observe  the  ecclesiastical  rules  for 
the  future.  Scarcely,  however,  had  the  legate  departed, 
when  the  clergy  assailed  the  archbishop  for  betraying  the 
rights  of  their  church,  and  compelled  him  to  retract  the 
conditions  to  which  he  had  so  recently  sworn.  The  troubles 
in  Milan  burst  out  afresh,  and  the  profligacy  of  the  clergy- 
seemed  to  have  been  increased  by  the  temporary  inter- 
ruption. 

Ere  Nicholas  could  make  any  effort  to  terminate  these 
disorders,  he  was  seized  by  a  mortal  disease ;  his  death  made 
a  great  change  in  the  political  aspect  of  Italy,  for  the  Church 
party,  encouraged  by  Hildebrand,  set  both  the  emperor  and 
the  aristocracy  at  defiance.  The  cardinals  and  bishops, 
without  waiting  for  the  imperial  sanction,  conferred  the 
papacy  on  Anselmo,  bishop  of  Lucca,  who  took  the  title  of 
Alexander  II. ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  counts  of  Tuscany, 
hoping  to  recover  the  lands  that  had  been  wrested  from 
them  by  the  Normans,  declared  that  they  would  support 
the  emperor's  right  of  nomination.  The  Iwman  nobles  had 
hitherto  owed  their  partial  success  to  their  having  supported 
a  national  prelate ;  they  soon  found  that  their  strength  was 
gone  when  they  gave  their  aid  to  a  foreign  competitor. 
Supported  by  a  German  and  Lombard  army,  Cadislaus,  who 
had  been  chosen  by  the  emperor,  appeared  before  the  gates 
of  Eome,  but  the  citizens  refused  nim  admission.  At  first 
the  imperialists  gained  some  advantages,  but  the  arrival  of 
Duke  Godfrey,  with  an  auxiliary  force  of  Normans,  changed 
the  fortunes  of  the  war.  CadSfilaus  sought  refuge  in  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo,  where  he  was  closely  besieged.  Soon 
afterwards,  the  young  emperor,  having  been  removed  by  a 
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Btratagem  from  the  protection  of  his  mother,  was  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  archhishops  of  Bremen  and  Co- 
logne ;  at  their  instigation  he  recognised  Alexander  as  the 
Intimate  pope,  and  Oadislaus,  finding  himself  abandoned 
by  his  principal  protector,  fled  in  disguise  from  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo  to  his  native  diocese,  where  he  died  in  obscurity. 
During  the  brief  reign  of  Alexander,  Hildebrand  was 
the  real  governor  of  the  Church.  As  soon  as  the  war  with 
Cadislaus  was  ended,  he  directed  his  attention  to  the  affairs 
of  Milan,  excommunicated  the  perjured  archbishop,  and 
ordered  that  all  the  priests  who  were  married,  or  who  lived  in 
concubinage,  should  be  ejected  from  their  ciures.  Supported 
by  the  populace  and  a  large  body  of  the  nobles,  the  papal 
legate  not  only  enforced  tfis  decree,  but  obtained  from  the 
clergy  and  people  a  solemn  oath,  that,  for  the  future,  they 
woidd  hold  no  election  of  a  bishop  valid  unless  it  was  con- 
firmed by  the  pope. 

The  excommunicated  archbishop  resigned  his  see,  and 
sent  the  insignia  of  his  office,  the  pastoral  rod  and  ring,  to 
the  emperor.  Godfrey,  a  deacon  of  Milan,  was  appointed 
to  supply  the  vacancy  by  the  imperial  council;  but  the 
citizens  of  Milan  refused  to  receive  him,  and  chose  for  their 
archbishop,  Atto,  a  nominee  of  the  pope.  A  fierce  war 
raged  between  the  rival  prelates,  and  Alexander,  indignant 
at  the  support  that  Godfrey  received  from  the  emperor, 
summoned  that  prince  to  appear  before  his  tribunal,  on  a 
charge  of  simony  and  grantmg  investitures  without  the  ap- 
probation of  the  see  of  Eome. 

Neither  the  ambition  nor  the  cares  of  Pope  Alexander, 
or  rather  his  instigator  Hildebrand,  were  confined  to  the 
Italian  peninsula.  By  means  of  the  popularity  which  the 
pretensions  of  the  mendicant  friars  had  given  their  order 
throughout  Europe,  he  established  an  interest  for  himself 
in  every  part  of  Christendom.  Faithful  agents  kept  a  strict 
watch  over  the  proceedings  of  the  Emperor  Henry,  legates 
were  sent  to  Denmark  and  Norway,  the  allegiance  of  the 
king  of  Bohemia  was  secured  by  permission  to  wear  the 
mitre,  and  the  virtual  independence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church  was  destroyed  by  the  Norman  conquest,  to  the 
success  of  which  the  interference  of  the  pope  and  of  Hilde- 
brand materially  contributed. 

But  Hildebrand  did  not  extend  to  the  Normans  in  Italy 
the  same  favour  that  he  showed  to  their  brethren  m  Eng- 
land.   Aided  by  the  forces  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  a  de- 
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voted  adherent  of  the  Cburch,  and  heiress  to  considerable 
territory,  he  forced  them  to  resign  the  districts  they  had 
wrested  from  the  Holy  See.  Anxious  to  retain  this  sove- 
reignty, Hildebrand  violently  opposed  a  marriage  b*etween  the 
Countess  and  Q-odfrey  Gobbo,  a  son  whom  her  step-fikthep 
had  by  a  former  wife.  Such  a  union,  indeed,  was  warrantedL 
by  the  strict  letter  of  the  canonical  degrees,  but  still  it  was, 
in  some  cbgree,  revolting  to  the  feeHngs.  Qt)bbo  was  ex- 
communicated, but  Hildebrand  secretly  hinted  that  he 
might  be  reconciled  to  the  Church  on  making  proper  sub- 
missions. 

But  all  these  political  struggles  were  cast  into  the  shade 
by  the  daring  citation  of  the  Emperor  Henry :  every  one 
regarded  it  as  a  declaration  of  war  between  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  authorities,  and  it  must  have  been  obvious  to  all 
that  the  death  of  Alexander  II.  only  delayed  the  contest. 
More  had  been  done  during  the  reign  of  this  pope  to  extend 
the  authority  of  the  papacy  than  in  any  former  pontificate  ; 
but  this  must  not  be  attributed  either  to  the  faults  or  to  the 
merits  of  Alexander,  who  was  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  his  ambitious  minister.  The  monks,  to  raise  Hildebrand' s 
fame,  published  tales  of  the  numerous  miracles  he  wrought, 
which  were  greedily  received  by  the  superstitious  populiee, 
and  tended  greatly  to  extend  his  influence. 

Section  V.   Fontijicate  of  Gregory  VII, 

FROM  A.D.  1073  TO  A.D.  I086. 

These  were  few  statesmen  in  any  part  of  Christendom 
who  did  not  dread  the  accession  of  Hildebrand  to  the  papacy, 
but  there  were  none  prepared  to  provoke  his  resentment  by 
interfering  to  prevent  his  election.  The  irregular  and  pre- 
cipitate manner  in  which  he  was  chosen  seems  to  prove 
that  some  opposition  was  dreaded  by  his  partisans;  and 
Hildebrand  himself  found  it  necessary  to  disarm  hostility 
by  an  affectation  of  submission  to  the  emperor.  He  wrote 
to  Henry  that  he  had  been  chosen  against  his  will,  that  he 
had  no  wish  for  the  office,  and  that  he  would  not  be  conse- 
crated without  the  imperial  sanction.  Deceived  by  this  hy- 
pocrisy, Henry  ratified  the  irregular  election,  and  BLildebrand 
was  enthroned  with  the  title  of  Gregory  VII. 

No  sooner  was  he  secured  on  the  throne  than  he  began  to 
put  in  execution  his  favourite  plan  for  securing  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Church,  by  preventing  lay  interference  in  the 
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collation  of  benefices.  Before  he  had  been  a  month  elected 
he  sent  a  legate  into  Spain,  to  reform  the  ecclesiastical 
abuses  of  that  kingdom ;  but  principally  to  claim  for  the 
Apostolic  SSe  all  the  conquests  that  had  recently  been  made 
frwn  the  Moors,  nnder  the  pretence  that  the  Spanish  penin- 
sula^  before  the  Saracenic  invasion,  had  been  tributary  to  the 
SQccessors  of  St.  Peter.  Henry  was  so  much  daunted  by 
toisand  similar  displays  of  vigour,  that  he  sent  a  submissive 
letter  to  the  pontiff,  acknowledging  his  former  errors  in  his 
dispute  with  Alexander,  which  he  attributed  to  his  youth 
and  the  infiuence  of  evil  councillors,  desiring  him  to  arrange 
the  troubles  in  the  church  of  Milan  at  his  discretion,  and 
promising  to  assist  him  in  everything  with  the  imperial  au- 
thority. 

The  two  great  objects  of  the  pope  were,  to  enforce  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  the  papal  right  to  the  investiture 
1.  ^Ijops.  The  former  of  these  projects  was  a  matter  of 
fcipline,  defended  on  plausible  grounds  of  expediency.  Its 
advocates  pleaded,  that  a  clergyman  unencumbered  with  the 
cares  of  a  family  could  devote  his  whole  attention  to  the 
flock  intrusted  to  his  charge ;  and  that  a  bishop  without 
children  would  be  free  to  exercise  his  patronage  without  being 
warped  by  domestic  affection.  On  the  other  hand,  men  were 
thus  forced  to  sacrifice  the  noblest  and  best  of  human  feel- 
ings ;  they  were  cut  off  from  the  influence  of  social  life  :  the 
Church  became  the  country  and  the  home  of  every  person 
who  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  profession. 
.  The  pope's  determination  to  destroy  the  practice  of  lay 
^Testitures  was  defended  on  more  plausible  grounds.  The 
^dmiiUBtration  of  ecclesiastical  patronage  by  the  emperor 
™  other  temporal  princes  was  liable  to  great  abuses,  and 
had  actually  led  to  many  :  they  supplied  vacancies  with  the 
Ignorant,  the  depraved,  and  the  violent;  they  sought  for  the 
qualifications  of  a  soldier  or  a  politician  when  they  had  to 
elect  a  bishop.  In  a  dark  age,  when  monarchs  and  nobles 
]^  ^^ly  able  to  write  their  own  names  ;  when  the  know- 
ledge of  the  alphabet,  even  in  aristocratic  families,  was  so 
'^  as  to  be  deemed  a  spell  against  witchcraft ;  and  when 
toe  fierce  qualities  of  a  warrior  were  valued  more  highly 
^Qaa  the  Christian  virtues,  it  seemed  almost  necessary  to 
^ndep  appointments  in  the  Church  independent  of  the  state. 
Jiut  to  this  obvious  expediency  Gregory  VII.  added  a  claim 
^  "gnt,  as  Christ's  vicar  on  earth,  and  inheritor  of  his  viai- 
We  throne. 
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Grregory,  having  assemMed  a  general  council  at  Borne, 
ordained,  by  consent  of  the  bishops  present,  that  if  any  one 
should  accept  investiture  from  a  layman  both  t^ie  giver  and 
the  receiver  should  be  excommunicated ;  that  the  prelates 
and  nobles  who  advised  the  emperor  to  claim  the  collation 
of  benefices  should  be  excommunicated ;  and  that  aU  married 
priests  should  dismiss  their  wives,  or  be  deposed.  These 
decrees  were  communicated  to  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  by 
Qregoiy  himself,  in  letters  that  must  ever  remain  a  monu- 
ment of  his  consummate  abilities.  His  monstrous  claims  for 
the  universal  supremacy  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Eomish 
See  are  proposed  in  a  tone  of  humility  and  candour,  well  cal- 
culated to  win  the  unthinkiog  and  unwary ;  his  dictations 
assume  the  form  of  affectionate  suggestions,  and  his  remon- 
strances resemble  those  of  a  tender  and  affectionate  father. 

But  the  pope  did  not  confine  his  exertions  to  mere 
words ;  he  obfiged  the  Normans  to  quit  their  conquests  in 
Campania,  proposed  a  crusade  against  the  Saracens  who 
were  menacing  Constantiaople,  and  ofiered  a  province  in 
Italy  to  Sweno,  king  of  Denmark,  under  the  pretence  that 
the  inhabitants  were  heretics.  The  Emperor  Henry  was 
not  deceived  by  Gregory's  professions ;  he  hated  the  pontiflf 
in  his  heart,  and  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  enmity 
was  reciprocal.  It  was  therefore  with  mingled  jealousy  and 
indignation  that  he  saw  a  new  power  estabhshed  which 
more  than  rivalled  his  own,  and  he  entered  into  a  secret 
alliance  with  the  Normans  against  their  common  enemy. 
In  the  mean  time,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  the  pope 
in  Eome  itself  by  some  of  the  aristocracy  whose  privileges 
he  had  invaded.  Cincius,  the  prefect  ol  the  city,  arrested 
the  pontiff  while  he  was  celebrating  mass  on  Christmas-day, 
and  threw  him  into  prison ;  but  the  populace  soon  rescued 
their  favourite,  Cincius  would  have  been  torn  to  pieces  but 
for  G^regory's  interference,  and  all  who  had  shared  in  this 
act  of  violence  were  banished  from  the  city.  Soon  after- 
wards GFregory  cited  the  emperor  to  appear  before  the 
council  at  Eome,  to  answer  to  the  charge  of  protecting  ex- 
communicated bishops,  and  granting  investitures  without 
the  sanction  of  the  Holy  See.  Henry,  enraged  by  the  in- 
sult, and  relieved  from  his  anxieties  in  Q-ermany  by  a  recent 
victory  over  the  Saxons,  resolved  to  temporize  no  longer ; 
he  assembled  a  synod  at  Worms  of  the  prmces  and  prelates 
devoted  to  his  cause,  and  procured  sentence  of  deposition 
agaiQst  Gregory,  on  a  charge  of  simony,  murder,  and  atheism. 
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Grregoiv  was  far  from  being  disheartened  by  the  em- 
peror's violence ;  he  assembled  a  council  at  Eome,  solemnly 
eicommunicated  Henry,  absolved  his  subjects  in  Germany 
and  Italy  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  deposed  several  pre- 
lates in  Germany,  iVance,  and  Lombardy,  and  published  a 
series  of  papal  constitutions,  in  vrhich  the  claims  of  the  Eo- 
man  pontiffs  to  supremacy  over  all  the  sovereigns  of  the 
earth  were  asserted  in  the  plainest  terms. 

Both  parties  now  prepared  for  the  war,  but  all  the  ad- 
vantages were  on  the  side  of  Gregory.  At  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  struggle,  Gobbo,  the  most  vigorous  sup- 
porter of  the  emperor,  died,  and  his  widow,  the  Countess 
Matilda,  placed  all  her  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  pon- 
tiff. The  duke  of  Dalmatia,  gratified  by  the  title  of  king, 
and  the  Norman  monarch  of  Sicily  proffered  aid  to  the 
poDtiff ;  even  the  Mohammedan  emperor  of  Morocco  court- 
ed his  favour,  and  presented  him  with  the  liberty  of  the 
Christian  slaves  in  his  dominions. 

Henry,  on  the  contrary,  knew  not  where  to  look  for 
support ;  in  every  quarter  of  his  dominions  monks  and  friars 
preached  against  their  sovereign  and  the  prelates  by  whom 
he  had  been  supported;  the  Saxon  nobles  eagerly  embraced 
a  religious  pretext  to  renew  their  insurrection ;  the  dukes 
of  Suabia  and  Carinthia  demanded  a  change  of  dynasty ; 
eyen  the  prelates  who  had  been  most  zealous  in  urging 
Hennr  forward,  terrified  by  threats  of  excommunication, 
ahaadoned  his  cause.  A  diet  was  assembled  at  Tribur,  at- 
tended by  two  papal  legates,  in  which  it  was  resolved  that 
Henry  should  be  deposed,  unless  within  a  limited  period  he 
presented  himself  before  the  pope  and  obtained  absolution. 

The  prelates  and  nobles  of  liombardy  alone  maintained 
their  courage  and  boldly  retorted  the  excommunications  of 
txregory.  Animated  by  the  hope  of  obtaining  their  efficient 
aid,  Henry  resolved  to  cross  the  Alps  instead  of  waiting  for 
wegory's  arrival  in  Germany.  The  hardships  which  the 
unfortimate  monarch  underwent  during  this  journey,  in  the 
depth  of  a  severe  winter, — ^the  dangers  to  which  he  was  ex- 
posed from  the  active  malice  of  his  enemies,— the  sight  of 
the  sufferings  of  his  queen  and  child,  who  could  only  travel 
hy  being  enclosed  in  the  hides  of  oxen,  and  thus  dragged 
through  the  Alpine  passes,— would  have  broken  a  sterner 
spirit  than  Henry's.  He  entered  Lombardy  completely 
^heartened,  and,  though  joined  by  considerable  forces,  he 
thought  only  of  conciliating  his  powerful  enemy  by  submis- 
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sion.  Having  obtained  a  conference  with  the  Countess 
Matilda,  Henry  prevailed  upon  her  to  intercede  for  Him 
with  the  pope;  and  her  intercession,  supported  by  the 
principal  nobles  of  Italy,  induced  Gregory  to  grant  an  in- 
terview to  his  sovereign. 

On  the  2ist  of  January,  1077,  Henry  proceeded  to 
Canosa,  where  the  pope  resided,  and  was  forced  to  submit 
to  tbe  greatest  indignities  that  were  ever  heaped  upon  im- 
perial majesty.  At  the  first  barrier  he  was  compelled  to 
dismiss  his  attendants ;  when  he  reached  the  second,  he  -was 
obliged  to  lay  aside  his  imperial  robes,  and  assume  the  habit 
of  a  jpenitent.  For  three  entire  days  he  was  forced  to  stand 
barefooted  and  fasting,  from  morning  tOl  night,  iu  the  outer 
court  of  the  castle,  during  one  of  the  severest  winters  that 
had  ever  been  known  in  northern  Italy,  imploring  pardon 
of  his  transgressions  from  God  and  the  pope.  He  was  at 
length  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  haughty  pontiff, 
&nS,  after  all  his  submissions,  obtained,  not  the  removal, 
but  the  suspension,  of  the  excommunication. 

Such  harsh  treatment  sank  deep  into  Henry's  mind ; 
and  his  hostility  to  Gregory  was  exasperated  by  the  pon- 
tiff accepting  a  grant  of  the  Countess  Matilda's  possessions 
for  the  use  of  the  Church,  which  would  legally  revert  to  the 
empire  after  her  decease.  The  reproaches  of  the  Lombards 
also  induced  him  to  repent  of  his  degradation,  and  he  re- 
newed the  war  by  a  dishonourable  and  ineffectual  attempt 
to  arrest  Gregory  and  Matilda.  In  the  mean  time,  the  dis- 
contented nobles  of  Germany  had  assembled  a  diet  at  Fer- 
cheim,  deposed  their  sovereign,  and  elected  Eodolph,  duke 
of  Suabia,  to  the  empire.  This  proceeding  greatly  embar- 
rassed the  pope ;  he  dared  not  declare  against  Henry,  who 
was  powerful  in  Italy,  and  if  he  abandoned  Eodolph  he 
would  ruin  his  own  party  in  Germany ;  he  therefore  resolved 
to  preserve  a  neutrality  in  the  contest. 

A  victory  obtained  by  Rodolph  induced  Gregory  to  de- 
part from  his  cautious  policy;  he  excommunicated  Henry, 
and  sent  a  crown  of  gold  to  his  rival.  The  iudignant  em- 
peror summoned  a  council  in  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol, 
pronounced  Gregory's  deposition,  and  proclaimed  Gilbert, 
archbishop  of  Bavenna,  pope,  by  the  name  of  Clement  III. 
Gregory  immediately  made  peace  with  the  Normans,  and, 
supported  by  them  and  the  Countess  MatUda,  he  bade  his 
enemies  defiance.  But  in  tbe  mean  time  Eodolph  was  de- 
feated and  slain,  the  discontented  Germans  were  forced  to 
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submit  to  the  imperial  authority,  and  Hemy,  at  the  head  of 
a  victorious  army,  crossed  the  Alps.  The  Norman  dukes, 
engaged  in  war  with  the  Greek  emperors,  neglected  their 
ally,  and  the  forces  of  the  Countess  Matilda  were  unable  to 
cope  with  the  imperialists.  Twice  was  Henry  driven  from 
before  the  walls  of  Eome ;  but  the  third  time  he  gained  an 
entrance,  by  a  lavish  distribution  of  bribes,  and  procured  the 
solemn  installation  of  Clement.  The  emperor's  departure 
left  his  partisans  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  Gregory ;  the 
pontiff  returned  at  the  head  of  a  Norman  army,  and  gave 
the  city  to  be  pillaged  by  his  barbarous  auxiliaries.  ^  Having 
reduced  Eome  almost  to  a  mass  of  ruins,  Gregory  retired  to 
Salerno,  where  he  was  seized  with  a  mortal  disease.  He 
died  imconquered,  repeating  with  his  latest  breath  the  ex- 
commimications  which  he  had  hurled  against  Henry,  the 
anti-pope,  and  their  adherents.  He  viewed  his  own  conduct 
in  the  struggle  with  complacency,  and  frequently  boasted  of 
the  goodness  of  his  cause.  "  I  have  loved  righteousness 
iind  hated  iniquity,"  he  exclaimed,  "and  it  is  therefore  I  die 
an  exile." 

Section  VI.     The  War  of  Investitures, 

FROM   A.D.  1086   TO   A.D.  II52. 

Heney  gained  only  a  brief  respite  by  the  death  of  his 
formidable  and  inveterate  antagonist.  Victor  III.  was  elect- 
ed by  the  cardinals,  and  during  his  brief  reign  he  gained 
several  advantages  over  the  imperial  party.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Urban  II.,  the  friend  and  pupil  of  Gregory,  who 
commenced  his  pontificate  by  sending  an  encyclical  letter  to 
the  Christian  churches,  declaring  his  resolution  to  adhere  to 
the  political  system  of  his  deceased  master.  Supported  by 
the  Normans,  Urban  entered  B-ome,  and  assembled  a  coun- 
cil of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  bishops,  in  which  the  emperor, 
the  anti-pope,  and  their  adherents  were  solemnly  excom- 
municated. At  the  same  time,  he  negotiated  a  marriage  be- 
tween Guelph,  son  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  a  distinguished 
supporter  of  the  papal  cause  in  Germany,  and  the  Countess 
^latilda.  Prom  this  union  the  present  dukes  of  Brunswick 
and  Lunenburgh  and  the  reigning  family  of  England  trace 
their  descent.  Henry  marched  into  Italy,  and,  though  vigor- 
ously opposed  by  Guelph,  gained  several  important  advan- 
tages ;  out  the  papal  intrigues  raised  enemies  against  him  in 
the  bosom  of  his  family ;  his  eldest  son  Conrad  rebelled,  and 
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waa  crowned  king  of  Italy  by  Urban.  This  revolt  compellej 
Henry  to  abandon  his  recent  acqidsitions  and  retire  td 
wards  the  Alps. 

A  council  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Placentia.^  and  s 
large  a  number  of  bishops  assembled  that  no  church  coul^ 
contain  them,  and  they  were  forced  to  deliberate  in  th^ 
open  air.  Most  of  Gregory's  decrees  were  reenacted  ;  butj 
in  addition  to  the  affair  of  investitures,  the  attention  of  th< 
council  was  directed  to  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Mohami 
medans  in  the  East,  and  the  dangers  that  threatened  thi 
empire  of  Constantinople  (a.d.  1095).  The  tales  of  the  per! 
secutions  to  which  the  Christian  pilgrims  were  exposed  bj 
the  ferocious  Turks,  who  had  become  masters  of  the  Holj 
Land,  had  excited  general  indignation  throughout  Europej 
Peter  the  Hermit,  a  wild  fanatic,  preached  everywhere  the 
necessity  of  rescuing  the  faithful  from  the  infidel  Saracens 
as  he  ignorantly  caSed  the  Turks,  and  such  a  flame  was 
kindled  by  his  exertions,  that  a  decree  was  issued  by  the 
Council  01  Clermont  authorizing  the  first  crusade ;  and  a^ 
the  same  time  the  king  of  Erance,  in  whose  dominions  the 
council  met,  was  excommunicated,  and  could  only  obtain 
absolution  by  humiliating  submissions. 

The  general  insanity  diffused  through  Europe  by  the 
preaching  of  the  first  crusade,  the  multitudes  that  abandon- 
ed their  homes  to  follow  "Walter  the  Pennyless  or  Q-odescald 
the  Eanatic,  the  massacres  of  the  Jews,  the  sufferings  and 
exploits  of  the  disciplined  adventurers  that  marched  under 
the  banners  of  Godfrey,  wiU  form  the  subject  of  the  next 
section ;  it  is  enough  here  to  say  that  the  general  fanaticism 
proved  of  essential  service  to  the  papal  cause,  and  that  the 
partisans  of  Henry  suffered  severely  from  the  fury  of  the 
Crusaders  in  their  passage  through  Italy. 

Paschal  II.  was  the  successor  of  Urban,  and,  like  him, 
stedfastly  pursued  the  policy  of  Gregory;  he  easily  tri- 
umphed over  the  anti-pope,  who  died  of  a  broken  heart ;  and 
he  urged  a  second  general  crusade,  which  the  reverses  of  the 
Christians  in  the  Holy  Land  rendered  necessary.  To  con- 
solidate the  papal  structure,  he  assembled  a  council  at  Borne, 
and  procurea  tne  enactment  of  a  new  oath,  to  be  taken  by 
all  ranks  of  the  clergy.  By  this  oath  they  abjured  all  heresy, 
they  promised  imphcit  obedience  to  the  pope  and  his  suc- 
cessors, to  affirm  what  the  holy  and  universal  Church  affirms, 
and  to  condemn  what  she  condemns  (a.d.  1104).  Soon 
after,  the  old  emperor  Henry  was  treacherously  arrested  by 
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his  own  son,  Henry  V.,  and  deprived  of  his  imperial  dignity ; 
he  subsequently  escaped,  but  before  hostilities  made  any 
progress  he  died  of  a  broken  heart.  The  bishop  of  Liege 
honourably  interred  the  body  of  his  unfortunate  sovereign, 
but  papal  enmity  pursued  Henry  beyond  the  grave ;  the 
benevolent  prelate  was  excommunicated,  and  could  only  ob- 
tain absolution  by  disinterring  the  corpse. 

Though  Henry  V.  owed  his  throne  to  papal  influence,  he 
would  not  yield  tne  imperial  right  to  grantmg  investitures, 
and  his  example  was  followed  by  the  Ibngs  oi  England  and 
Prance.  The  form  in  which  monarchs  gave  investiture,  by 
bestowing  a  pastoral  ring  and  staff,  was  regarded  by  the 
popes  as  an  interference  with  their  spiritual  jurisdiction; 
and  when  the  form  was  altered  they  gave  no  further  trouble 
to  the  English  and  Erench  monarchs,  but  in  their  disputes 
with  the  emperors  they  not  only  forbade  ecclesiastics  to  re- 
ceiye  investiture  from  laymen,  but  even  to  take  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  them. 

The  fifth  Henry  proved  a  more  formidable  enemy  to  the 
papacy  than  his  mther ;  he  led  an  army  into  Italy,  made 
Paschal  prisoner,  compelled  him  to  perform  the  ceremony  of 
his  coronation,  and  to  issue  a  buU  securing  the  right  of  in- 
vestiture to  the  emperor  and  his  successors.  But  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  cardinals  induced  the  pope  to  amiul  the 
treaty,  and  he  permitted  Henry  to  be  excommunicated  by 
several  provincial  councils.  The  pontiff,  however,  did  not 
ratify  the  sentence  until  the  death  of  the  Countess  Matilda, 
and  then  disputes  about  her  inheritance  created  fresh  ani- 
mosities between  the  empire  and  the  Holy  See. 

The  death  of  Paschal  prevented  an  immediate  war.  His 
successors,  Gelasius  II.  and  Caliitus  II.,  however,  support- 
ed his  policy,  and  after  a  long  struggle  the  emperor  was 
forced  to  resign  his  claim  to  episcopal  investitures,  but  he 
VFas  permitted  to  retain  the  investiture  of  the  temporal 
rights  belonging  to  the  sees. 

During  tiie  pontificate  of  Honorius  II.,  the  successor  of 
Caliitus,  the  Church  of  Ireland  for  the  first  time  was 
brought  under  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  by  the  exertions 
of  St.  Malachi,  a  monk  of  great  influence  and  reputation. 
The  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Honorius  was  spent  in  a 
contest  with  the  Normans  in  southern  Italy,  whom  he  forced 
to  continue  in  their  allegiance. 

Innocent  II.  and  Ajiacletus,  elected  by  rival  factions, 
were  both  enthroned  the  same  day,  and  the  papacy  was  con- 
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sequently  rent  by  a  schism.  Anacletus  was  the  grandson  of 
a  converted  Jew ;  he  possessed  great  wealth,  was  a  favourite 
with  the  Eoman  populace,  and  had  an  undoubted  majority 
of  the  cardinals  m  his  favour,  yet  he  is  stigmatized  as  an 
anti-pope.  This  was  principally  owing  to  the  exertions  of 
the  celebrated  St.  Bernard,  who  warmly  espoused  the  cause 
of  Innocent,  and  procured  him  the  support  of  the  king  of 
France  and  the  Gherman  emperor.  On  the  death  of  Anacle- 
tus, his  party  elected  another  anti-pope,  biifc  he  soon  made 
his  submission  to  Innocent,  and  the  schism  was  appeased. 

A  general  council  was  soon  afterwards  assembled  at 
Eome  (a.b.  1139),  at  which  no  less  than  a  thousand  bishops 
were  present :  several  ordinances  were  made  for  completing 
the  ecclesiastical  organization  of  the  Church.  The  opinions 
of  Arnold  of  Brescia  were  condemned  at  this  council ;  they 
were  derived  from  the  celebrated  Abelard,  whose  contro- 
versy with  St.  Bernard  began  to  excite  universal  attention. 

Abelard  was  generally  regarded  as  the  most  accomplished 
scholar  and  the  best  logician  in  Europe ;  crowds  of  disciples 
flocked  to  hear  lus  lectures,  and,  though  he  did  not  break 
through  the  trammels  of  scholastic  philosophy,  he  gave  an 
impulse  to  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  which  in  a  future  age  pro- 
duced beneficial  effects.  St.  ibemard,  whose  opinions  were 
invested  by  the  bishops  with  a  kind  of  apostouc  authority, 
accused  Abelard  of  teaching  heretical  opinions.  Abelard's 
opinions  were  condemned  by  a  council  at  Sens,  but  he  was 
permitted  to  retire  into  the  monastery  of  Clugny,  where  he 
died  in  peace. 

This  obscure  controversy  was  the  first  svmptom  of  the 
struggle  between  scholastic  divinity  and  philosophy.  Abe- 
lard was  subdued,  but  he  bequeathed  his  cause  to  a  suc- 
cession of  faithful  disciples,  who  gradually  emancipated 
knowledge  from  the  confinement  of  the  cloister,  and  liber- 
ated the  human  mind  from  the  thraldom  of  Popery.  Abe- 
lard's opinions  were  purely  theological ;  his  disciple,  Arnold 
of  Brescia,  abandoning  his  master's  mvsticism,  directed  his 
attention  to  the  reform  of  the  Church  and  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  declared  that  the  political  power  and  w^th  of 
the  clergy  were  inconsistent  with  the  sanctity  of  their  pro- 
fession, and  he  began  to  preach  these  doctrines  in  Italy  and  j 
Germany ;  so  great  was  his  influence,  that  he  was  invited 
to  Eome  in  order  to  revive  the  republic.  Innocent  II., 
Celestine  II.,  Lucius  II.,  and  Eugenius  IIL,  had  to  strug- 
gle with  "  the  pohticians,"  as  the  followers  of  Arnold  were 
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called,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  domestic  power ;  and 
during  this  period  the  aggressions  of  popery  on  the  rights 
of  kmgB  and  nations  were  suspended.  Eome  set  the  ex- 
ample of  resistance  to  the  pontiffs  ;  Italy,  for  a  brief  space, 
funushed  the  boldest  opponents  to  the  papal  usurpations ; 
but  when  Europe  began  to  profit  by  the  example,  the  Itali- 
ans discovered  that  the  overthrow  of  the  papacy  would  di- 
mimsh  the  profits  which  they  derived  from  the  payments 
made  by  superstition  and  ignorance  to  the  Eoman  exchequer ; 
Mid  they  lent  their  aid  to  the  support  of  the  lucrative  delu- 
sion they  had  been  the  first  to  expose,  and  even  yielded  their 
liberties  to  the  pontiffs,  on  condition  of  sharing  in  their  un- 
luillowed  gains. 

Seotioit  Vn.     OUhe  Crusades. 

The  wars  undertaken  by  the  crusaders  for  the  conquest 
of  Palestine,  at  the  instigation  of  the  popes,  form  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  history  of  the  great  struggle  between  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  powers.  To  understand  aright  the 
influence  they  exercised  it  will  be  necessary  to  cast  a  re- 
trospective glance  at  their  origin,  and  at  the  state  of  society 
in  the  eastern  and  western  world  when  first  this  great 
movement  began. 

Pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  localities  that  had 
been  hallowed  by  our  blessed  Saviour's  presence,  were  com- 
mon in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church.  They  began  to 
multiply  very  rapidly  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
'*^,  m  consequence  of  an  opinion  very  generally  diffused 
that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand ;  many  persons  sold 
tbeir  estates  and  migrated  to  the  Holy  Land,  to  wait  there 
the  coming  of  the  Lord.  Whilst  the  Saracens  remained 
masters  of  Palestine,  they  encouraged  and  protected  visitors 
vhose  arrival  brought  them  considerable  profit ;  but  when 
the  Seljtikian  Turks  wrested  the  country  from  the  khaliphs 
of  Egypt,  the  pilgrims  were  subjected  to  every  extortion 
and  outrage  that  fanaticism  and  ignorance  could  dictate. 
Their  sad  recital  of  the  calamities  they  were  forced  to  en- 
dure excited  universal  indignation,  and  Gregory  VII.  was 
the  first  to  propose  a  general  arming  throughout  Christen- 
dom, for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  Turks  beyond  the  Eu- 
phrates. The  time  was  not  propitious  for  such  an  under- 
taking ;  the  wars  of  the  empire  engaged  the  attention  and 
^ployed  the  arms  of  the  chief  military  leaders.    But  when 
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the  Normans  had  completed  the  conquest  of  England  and 
the  two  Sicilies,  when  the  imperial  power  had  sunk  before 
the  popes  in  Italy  and  the  feudal  pnnces  in  G-ermany,  vast 
hordes  of  military  adventurers  remained  without  employ- 
ment, ready  to  embrace  any  cause  that  promised  to  gratify 
their  love  of  glory  and  plunder.  At  this  moment  an  enthu- 
siastic monk,  usually  called  Peter  the  Hermit,  indignant  at 
the  oppression  of  the  Christians  which  he  had  witnessed  in 
Palestine  began  to  preach  the  duty  of  expelling  the  infidels 
from  the  patrimony  of  Christ,  and  by  his  energetic  labours 
widely  difiused  his  own  fanaticism. 

Peter's  zeal  was  vigorously  seconded  by  Pope  Urban 
II. ;  the  pontiff  went  personally  to  Prance,  and  h^d  a 
council  at  Clermont  (a.d.  1095),  where  the  war  was  sanc- 
tioned with  great  enthusiasm,  and  multitudes  assumed  the 
badge  of  the  cross  as  the  symbol  of  their  enlistment.  The 
first  hordes  of  crusaders  were  ignorant  fanatics,  guided  by 
men  of  no  note  or  experience.  They  marched  without 
order  or  discipline,  pillaging,  burning,  and  plundering  the 
countries  that  they  traversed.  So  great  was  the  delusion, 
that  whole  families  joined  in  these  wild  expeditions ;  farm- 
ers were  seen  driving  carts  containing  their  vdves  and  chil- 
dren in  the  hne  of  march,  while  boys  bearing  mimic  imple- 
ments of  war  sported  round,  mistaking  every  stranger  for  a 
Turk,  and  every  new  town  for  Jerusalem.  Most  of  these 
wretches  perished  by  fatigue,  famine,  disease,  or  the  swords 
of  the  people  they  had  outraged,  but  not  before  their  ex- 
cesses had  indelibly  stigmatized  the  cause  in  which  they 
were  engaged.  The  Jews  along  the  Ehine  suffered  most 
severely  from  these  fanatics,  who  were  persuaded  that  the 
sacrifice  of  this  unfortunate  race  would  be  the  best  propiti- 
ation for  the  success  of  their  expedition.  Myriads  of  the 
hapless  Jews  were  massacred  with  every  torture  and  indig- 
nity that  malice  could  suggest;  whole  families  committed 
suicide  by  mutual  agreement ;  a  few  submitted  to  be  bap- 
tized, and  purchased  safety  by  apostasy.  The  archbishop  of 
Mayence  exerted  all  the  means  m  his  power  to  protect  the 
wretched  victims,  but  had  the  mortification  to  witness  the 
murder  of  those  who  sought  refuge  in  his  own  palace. 

At  length  a  regular  army  was  organized,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  duke  of  Lower  Lorraine,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  generals  of  the  age.  No  sovereign 
joined  his  standard,  but  the  leading  nobility  of  Christendom 
were  enrolled  among  his  followers,  among  whom  may  be 
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mentioned  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  eldest  son  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  Hugh,  brother  of  the  king  of  France,  Bohe- 
mond,  prince  of  Tarentum,  and  Raymond,  count  of  Toulouse. 
When  the  divisions  of  this  formidable  army  arrived  near 
Constantinople,  Alexis,  v^ho  then  ruled  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire, "was  naturally  terrified  by  the  appearance  of  hosts  too 
powerful  to  be  received  as  auxiliaries,  and  too  formidable  to 
be  rejected  as  enemies.  The  crafty  Grreek  had  recourse  to 
treachery  and  dissimulation;  after  a  disgusting  train  of 
firaudulent  negotiations  the  Latin  warriors  passed  into 
Asia,  leaving  behind  them  worse  enemies  in  the  Christians 
of  the  Byzantine  empire,  whom  it  was  part  of  their  object 
to  protect,  than  the  Turks  they  had  come  to  assail.  Their 
early  career  in  Asia  was  glorious,  but  purchased  at  an  enorm- , 
OU8  expenditure  of  life.  Nicea,  the  capital  of  the  sultany 
of  Blim,  was  taken ;  a  great  victory  over  the  Sultan  Solei- 
man  opened  a  passage  into  Syria;  Antioch  was  captured 
after  a  siege  of  unparalleled  difficulty,  and,  finally,  Jerusalem, 
whicli  had  been  recently  wrested  from  the  Turks  by  the 
l^yptians,  fell  before  the  arms  of  the  crusaders,  and  became 
the  capital  of  a  new  kingdom  (a.d.  1009). 

Jerusalem  was  obstinately  defendea  by  the  Mussulmans ; 
they  hurled  beams  and  stones  on  the  heads  of  those  who 
tried  to  scale  the  walls,  and  flung  burning  oil  and  sulphur 
on  the  moveable  towers  and  bridges  employed  by  the  assail- 
ants. The  crusaders  displayed  equal  energy,  but,  on  the 
second  day  of  assault,  just  as  they  were  sinking  under  the 
united  effects  of  weariness  and  a  burning  sun,  Grodfrey  de- 
clared that  he  saw  a  celestial  messenger  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  cheering  the  Christians  to  the  combat.  The  enthu- 
siasm awakened  by  such  a  declaration  bore  dovm  every 
obstacle ;  the  crusaders  made  good  their  lodgment  on  the 
wall,  and  the  Mohammedans  fled  into  the  city.  Amid  the 
most  rapturous  shouts  of  triumph  the  banner  of  the  cross 
was  planted  on  the  towers  of  Jerusalem,  and  as  it  unfurled 
itself  in  the  vrind  many  of  the  bravest  warriors  wept  for 
joy.  But  the  triumph  was  sullied  by  an  indiscriminate  and 
UDflparing  massacre ;  a  helpless  crowd  sought  shelter  in  the 
mosque  of  Omar,  but  the  gates  were  speedily  forced  and  the 
fugiMves  butchered ;  the  knights  boasted  that  they  rode  in 
Saracen  blood  up  to  the  knees  of  their  horses.  The  massa- 
cre lasted  all  day,  but,  when  the  shades  of  evening  began  to 
dose  around,  the  crusaders  suddenly  recollected  that  they 
were  in  the  midst  of  those  places  which  had  been  hallowed 
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by  the  presence  and  sufferings  of  their  Saviour.  As  if  hj 
some  common  and  supernatural  impulse,  the  savage  warriors 
were  suddenly  changed  into  devout  pilgrims ;  each  hasted  to 
remove  from  his  person  the  stains  of  slaughter ;  tkey  laid 
aside  their  weapons,  and  in  the  guise  of  penitents,  with  bare 
heads  and  feet,  streaming  eyes  and  folaed  handB,  they  as- 
cended the  hill  of  Calvary  and  entered  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  The  services  of  religion  were  performed 
by  the  clergy  of  Jerusalem,  who  hailed  their  deliverers  with 
enthusiastic  gratitude. 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon  was  chosen  sovereign  of  Palestine ; 
he  refused  the  title  of  king,  declaring  that  Christ  waa  the 
true  monarch  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  declined  to  wear  a 
crown  of  gold  where  his  Saviour  had  borne  a  crown  of 
thorns.  Baldwin,  his  brother  and  successor,  was  less  scru- 
pulous ;  he  assumed  the  royal  ensigns  and  title,  and  trans- 
mitted the  throne  to  his  cousin,  Baldwin  du  Bourg,  whose 
posterity  continued  to  reign  in  Palestine  until  the  kingdom 
was  overthrown  by  Saladin  (a.d.  1187).  Several  minor  states 
were  established  by  the  crusaders,  of  which  the  most  re- 
markable were  the  county  of  Edessa,  the  principality  of 
Antioch,  the  county  of  Tripoli,  and,  at  a  later  period,  the 
kingdom  of  Cyprus.  None  of  these  states  had  long  dura- 
tion; the  Christians  of  the  East,  continually  assayed  by 
powerful  enemies,  could  not  be  persuaded  to  unite  cordially 
for  mutual  defence ;  victories  were  scarcely  less  calamitous 
to  them  than  defeats,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing reinforcements  from  Europe ;  and  though  the  crusading 
enthusiasm  endured  for  two  centuries,  its  heat  gradually 
abated,  and  nothing  would  have  kept  it  alive  but  the  privi- 
leges and  grants  made  by  the  popes  and  the  principal  Eu- 
ropean potentates  to  those  who  joined  in  such  expeditions. 
Six  principal  crusades  followed  the  first  great  movement ; 
they  were  all  either  unsuccessful  or  productive  of  advant- 
ages as  fleeting  as  they  were  trivial. 

Forty-eight  years  after  Jerusalem  had  been  taken  by  the 
Christians,  the  emperor  Conrad  III.  and  Louis  VII.,  hang 
of  France,  undertook  a  second  crusade  to  support  the  sinking 
fortunes  of  their  brethren  in  Palestine  (a.d.  1117).  The 
Atta-beg  Zenghi,  who  had  by  his  superior  prowess  obtained 
the  chief  command  over  the  Turkish  tribes  in  Irak,  attacked 
the  Christian  territories  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  made 
himself  master  of  Edessa,  justiy  regarded  as  the  bulwark  of 
the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.     Conrt^  proceeded  to  GoDstan- 
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tinople  without  waitiBg  for  his  ally.  He  had  to  encounter 
the  treacherous  hostility  of  the  Byzantine  emperor,  which 
proved  fatal  to  an  army  containing  the  flower  of  Gherman 
chivalry,  including  a  troop  of  nohle  ladies  who  served  in  the 
attitude  and  armour  of  men.  Manuel,  who  then  held  the 
throne  of  Constantinople,  gave  the  sultan  secret  intelligence 
of  the  German  line  of  march,  and  furnished  Conrad  with 
treacherous  guides.  After  a  glorious  but  unsuccessful 
battle  on  the  banks  of  the  MsBander,  Conrad  was  forced  to 
retreat ;  he  met  the  French  advancing  from  the  Bosphorus, 
and  the  contrast  of  his  own  condition  with  the  pomp  of 
Louis  led  him  to  desert  the  cause.  The  Prench,  undismayed 
and  unwarned,  pursued  their  march  with  inconsiderate 
speed  ;  their  rear-guard  was  surprised  by  the  Turkish 
troops  while  the  van  was  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  the 
greater  part  put  to  the  sword.  Louis  brought  the  shat- 
tered  remnant  of  his  forces  by  sea  to  Antioch ;  the  Chris- 
tians of  Palestine  joined  him  in  an  unsuccessful  siege  of 
Damascus,  affcer  which  the  monarch  returned  to  Europe, 
dishonoured  by  a  faithless  wife,  and  deserted  by  ungrateful 
allies.  This  disgraceful  termination  of  an  expedition  from 
which  so  much  had  been  expected  diflused  feehngs  of 
melancholy  and  surprise  throughout  Europe.  St.  Bernard, 
abbot  of  Clairvaux,  through  whose  influence  the  crusade 
was  undertaken,  had  to  encounter  the  storm  of  pubHc  in- 
dignation :  he  was  stigmatized  as  a  lying  prophet,  who,  by 
pretended  inspiration  and  false  miracles,  had  lured  myriads 
to  a  miserable  doom.  But  Bernard  was  not  daimted  by 
these  reproaches  ;  he  replied  to  those  accusations  by  point- 
ing out  the  true  causes  of  the  failure,  the  follies  and  vices 
of  the  crusaders  themselves  ;  he  asserted  that  a  new  expedi- 
tion, undertaken  in  the  spirit  of  piety,  would  be  crowned 
with  success ;  and  he  urged  the  states  of  Christendom  to 
combine  in  one  great  eflfort  for  securing  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem.  His  efforts  to  revive  the  crusading  spirit  were, 
however,  unavailing,  and  death  surprised  him  in  the  midst 
of  his  exertions. 

Noureddin,^  the  son  of  Zenghi,  destroyed  the  dynasty 
of  the  Fatimite  khaliphs  in  Egypt.  His  favourite,  Saladin,*^ 
usurped  the  government  of  Egypt,  and,  though  a  Kurd  by 
descent,  became  the  favourite  hero  both  of  the  Turks  and 


'  Nfir-ed-din  signifies,  "  the  light  of  religion." 
'  8alah-cd-db  signifies,  **  the  safety  of  religion.' 
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Arabs.  On  the  death  of  his  ancient  master,  Saladin  invaded 
the  Christian  territories,  and  after  a  brief  siege  made  him- 
self master  of  Jerusalem  (a.d.  1187).  The  loss  of  the  holy 
city  filled  all  Europe  with  sorrow ;  the  Emperor  l^deidc, 
the  lion-hearted  Eichard  of  England,  Philip  Augustus  of 
Erance,  and  several  minor  princes,  assumed  the  cross ;  while 
the  maritime  states  of  Italy,  by  sending  immediate  rein- 
forcements to  the  garrisons  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, arrested  the  progress  of  Saladin.  Erederic  advanced 
through  the  Byzantine  territories,  harassed  at  every  step 
by  Q-reek  fraud  and  treachery.  Having  wintered  at  Adrian- 
ople,  he  crossed  the  Hellespont,  defeated  the  Turks  in 
several  engagements,  and  stormed  the  city  of  Iconium.  But 
in  the  midst  of  his  glorious  career  he  was  drowned  in  the 
river  Cydnus  (a.d.  i  190).  The  army  persevered,  and  joined 
the  eastern  Christians  in  the  famous  siege  of  Acre. 

While  Acre  was  closely  pressed  by  the  Christians,  the 
besiegers  were,  in  their  turn,  so  strictly  blockaded  by  Sala- 
din that  they  suffered  more  than  the  garrison.  The  kings 
of  England  and  Erance,  however,  followed  by  the  flower  of 
their  dominions,  appeared  together  as  companions  in  arms, 
and  reached  Palestine  by  sea.  The  siege  of  Acre  was  bo 
vigorously  prosecuted  after  the  arrival  of  the  English,  that 
the  town  was  soon  forced  to  surrender,  and  the  Christians 
began  to  indulge  the  hope  of  recovering  Jerusalem.  Their 
expectations  were  frustrated  by  the  jealousy  which  arose 
between  the  French  and  the  English;  Philip,  unable  to 
brook  the  superiority  which  Eichard  acquired  by  his  military 

Srowess,  and  perhaps  in  some  degree  by  his  wealth,  returned 
ome,  leaving  a  part  of  his  army  under  the  command  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  for  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Land.  But 
the  animosity  between  the  French  and  English  parties  was 
increased  rather  than  abated  by  the  departure  of  Philip ; 
the  envy  of  his  companions  rendered  the  valorous  exertions 
of  Eichard  unavailing ;  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Saladin, 
obtaining  for  the  Christians  free  access  to  Jerusalem  and 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  then  hasted  home  to  defend  his 
dominions  from  the  attacks  of  his  ancient  rival  (a.d.  1192). 
On  his  return  the  English  monarch  was  seized  and  im- 
prisoned by  the  duke  of  Austria,  whom  he  had  grievously 
msulted  in  Palestine ;  he  was  subsequently  resigned  to  the 
custody  of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  from  whom  he  had  to 
purchase  his  liberation  by  the  payment  of  a  large  ransom. 
The  illustrious  Saladin  did  not  long  survive  the  departure 
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of  tbe  rojal  crusader ;  he  died  at  Damascus,  and  the  dis- 
putes that  arose  respecting  his  inheritance  prevented  the 
Mohammedans  from  completing  the  destruction  of  the 
Latin  ^ngdom  of  Palestine. 

The  fourth  crusade  was  undertaken  at  the  instigation  of 
Innocent  III.  (a.d.  1202),  aided  bj  a  fanatic  preacher, 
Poulke  of  Neuilly.  The  fervour  of  enthusiasm  nad  now 
abated ;  no  great  sovereign  joined  in  the  enterprise,  but 
several  of  the  most  potent  feudatories  offered  their  services, 
and  Boniface,  marquis  of  Montferrat,  was  chosen  command- 
er-in-chief. The  crusaders  obtained  transports  from  the  Ve- 
netians, by  conquering  Zara,  in  Dalmatia,  for  the  republic 
of  Yenice,  in  spite  of  the  threats  and  remonstrances  of  the 
pope,  who  was  justly  indignant  at  seeing  their  first  efforts 
directed  against  a  Christian  city.  But  this  departure  from 
their  original  design  was  followed  by  a  still  more  remarkable 
deviation ;  instead  of  proceeding  to  Palestine  they  sailed 
against  Constantinople,  to  dethrone  the  usurper,  Alexius 
Angelus.  The  crusaders  succeeded  in  restoring  the  lawful 
emperor,  Isaac,  to  his  empire ;  but  the  reward  they  claimed 
for  their  services  was  extravagant,  and  Isaac's  efforts  to 
comply  vnth  the  stipulations  provoked  such  resentment 
that  he  was  deposed  by  his  subjects,  and  put  to  death,  to- 
gether with  his  son.  The  crusaders  instantly  proclaimed 
war  against  the  usurper,  Mourzoufle,  laid  siege  to  Constan- 
tinople, took  the  city  by  storm,  pillaged  it  with  remorseless 
cruelty,  and  founded  a  new  Latin  empire  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Byzantine  (a.d.  1204).  Baldwin,  count  of  Planders, 
was  chosen  sovereign  of  the  new  state,  which,  under  five 
liatin  emperors,  lasted  little  more  than  half  a  century. 
Constantinople  was  recovered  by  the  Greeks  (a.d.  1261), 
and  the  hopes  of  uniting  the  eastern  and  western  churches, 
whicb  the  possession  of  the  Byzantine  capital  had  inspired, 
were  blighted  for  ever. 

The  fifth  crusade  was  conducted  by  the  king  of  Hun- 
gary. Two  hundred  thousand  Franks  landed  at  the  eastern 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  persuaded  that  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  recovery  and  safe  pos- 
session of  Palestine  (a.d.  121 8).  After  having  obtained 
some  important  successes,  their  cause  was  ruined  by  the 
arrogance  and  presumption  of  the  papal  legate,  who  assumed 
the  direction  of  the  army.  They  purchased  some  trivial 
concessions  by  evacuating  all  their  conquests;  and  the 
pope,  who  at  first  proposed  to  come  in  person  to  their  as- 
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sistance,  was  too  busilj  engaged  in  checking  the  progress  oil 
heresy  to  venture  on  an  expedition  to  Palestine. 

Frederic  II.,  emperor  of  Germany,  led  a  formidable 
army  to  Palestine,  after  having  been  excommunicated  by 
Pope  Gregory  IX.  for  delaying  his  expedition, — a  sentence 
which  was  renewed  because  he  ventured  to   sail  without 
waiting  for  the  papal  orders  (a.d.  1228).     This  war  ex- 
hibited the  strange  anomaly  of  a  champion  of  the  cross  ex- 
posed to  the  bitterest  hostility  of  the  Church.     ErederioH 
was  everywhere  victorious,  but  the  papal  legates  and  the  { 
priests  harassed  him  by  constant  opposition ;  a  crusade  was  | 
preached  against  him  in  Italy,  and  efforts  were  made  to  i 
weaken  his  authority  in  his  own  hereditary  dominions.    On  \ 
receiving  this  intelligence,  Prederic  concluded  an  equitable 
treaty  with  the  Sultan  Melek  Kamel,  crowned  himself  at 
Jerusalem,  for  no  ecclesiastic  would  perform  the  ceremony, 
and  returned  to  Europe,  after  having  effected  more  for  the 
Christians  of  Palestine  than  any  of  their  former  protectors. 
Gregory  again  hurled  anathemas  against  a  prince  who  had 
mpde  a  treaty  with  the  infidels ;  but  Frederic's  vigorous  ex- 
ertions soon  changed»the  aspect  of  affairs ;  he  reduced  those 
who  had  rebelled  during  his  absence,  dispersed  the  papal 
and  Lombard  troops,  and  won  absolution  by  his  victories.' 

Tranquillity,  which  endured  fiftieen  years,  raised  the  La- 
tins of  Palestine  to  a  prosperous  condition ;  but  a  new  and 
more  formidable  enemy,  issuing  from  the  deserts  of  Tartary, 
subverted  the  kingdom  which  had  been  founded  at  such  an 
expense  of  blood  and  treasure.  The  Khorasmian  Turks, 
driven  from  their  native  deserts  by  the  Mongols,  threw 
themselves  upon  Palestine,  stormed  Jerusalem,  subverted 
the  Latin  prmcipalities,  and  the  small  Turkish  states  in 
Syria.  Jerusalem,  and  the  greater  part  of  Palestine,  was 
subsequently  annexed  to  the  sultany  of  Egypt. 

Louis  IX.  of  France,  commonly  called  St.  Louis,  led  the 
ninth  crusade.  Egypt  was  the  scene  of  his  operations ; 
after  obtaining  some  important  triumphs  he  was  defeated, 
made  prisoner,  and  forced  to  purchase  his  freedom  by  the 
payment  of  a  large  ransom  (a.I).  12  jo).  The  pope's  inveter- 
ate hostility  to  Frederic  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  that  led 
to  the  ruin  of  this  crusade.  At  the  moment  that  Louis  sailed, 
Innocent  was  preaching  a  crusade  against  the  emperor  in 
Europe,  and  the  Dominicans  were  stimulating  their  hearers 
to  rebellion  and  assassination.  The  lamentable  loss  of  the 
French  army,  the  captivity  of  the  "  most  Christian  king," 
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and  the  utter  min  of  the  Latin  kingdom  in  Palestine,  failed 
to  shake  the  obstinacy  of  the  pontiff.  It  seemed  even  that 
the  death  of  Frederic  redoubled  his  fury,  as  if  his  prey  had 
escaped  from  his  hands.  "  Let  the  heavens  rejoice,  and  let 
the  earth  be  glad,*'  was  his  address  to  the  clergy  of  Sicily, 
*•  for  the  lightning  and  the  tempest,  virherewith  G-oa  Almighty 
has  80  long  menaced  your  heads,  have  been  changed,  by 
the  death  of  this  man,  into  refreshing  zephyrs  and  fertilizing 
dews." 

Untaught  by  calandty,  Louis  prepared  for  a  second  cru- 
sade ;  on  his  voyage  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  he  was  induced 
to  steer  to  Tunis,  in  the  wild  hope  of  baptizing  its  king 
(a.d.  1270).  Instead  of  a  proselyte,  he  found  a  tedious  siege 
and  a  mortal  disease.  On  his  death  the  remnant  of  his  army 
was  led  back  to  Europe  without  making  any  further  effort. 
The  fate  of  Palestine  was  for  a  time  delay^  by  the  valour 
of  Edward  I.  of  England,  who  extorted  a  three  years'  truce 
frona  the  Mohammedans.  At  length  some  excesses  of  the 
Latins  provoked  the  resentment  of  the  Mameluke  sultan 
Khalil ;  he  resolved  to  expel  them  completely  from  Palestine, 
and  laid  siege  to  their  last  stronghold,  TA.cre  (a.d.  1291). 
The  city  was  taken  after  a  tedious  siege,  and  after  its  fall 
the  title  of  King  of  Jerusalem,  stiU  preserved  by  the  Chris- 
tian princes,  became  an  empty  name. 

810x105-  yill.    The  Crusade  against  the  Alhigenses. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  growth  of  heresy 
was  beginning  to  alarm  the  advocates  of  papal  supremacy  in 
the  reign  of  Alexander  III.,  and  that  a  general  council  had 
pronounced  a  solemn  decree  against  the  Albigenses.  But 
the  feudal  lords  of  France  and  Italy  were  slow  in  adopting 
an  edict  which  would  have  deprived  them  of  their  best  vas- 
mIs,  and  the  new  opinions,  or  rather  the  original  doctrines, 
of  Christianity  were  secretly  preached  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Europe.  It  may  be  conceded  to  the  defenders  of 
the  papal  system,  that  there  were  some  among  the  preachers 
?^  &  reformation  who  had  given  too  great  a  scope  to  their 
imaginations,  and  revived  many  of  the  dangerous  errors  of 
the  Manichaeans  and  Paulicians.  There  seems  no  just  cause 
for  doubting  that  a  few  enthusiasts  ascribed  the  Old  Testa- 
Jient  to  the  principle  of  Evil ;  because,  as  they  asserted, 
**  Ood  is  there  described  as  a  homicide,  destroying  the  world 
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by  water,  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  by  fire,  and  the  Egyptian^ 
by  the  overflow  of  the  Eed  Sea."  But  these  were  the  sen^ 
tiinents  of  a  very  small  minority ;  the  bulk  of  the  Albigensiaii 
reformers  protested  simply  against  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation,  the  sacraments  of  confirmation,  confession,  and 
marriage,  the  invocation  of  saints,  the  worship  of  images,  an(] 
the  temporal  power  of  the  prelates.  Their  moral  character 
was  confessed  by  their  enemies,  but  while  they  acknowledged 
its  external  purity  they  invented  the  blackest  calumnies 
respecting  their  secret  practices,  without  ever  bringing  for-1 
ward  a  shadow  of  proof,  and  consequently  without  incurring  , 
the  hazard  of  refutation.  The  progress  of  reform  was  silent ; 
for  the  efforts  of  the  paterins,  or  Albigensian  teachers,  were 
directed  rather  to  forming  a  moral  and  pure  society  within 
the  Church  than  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  sect.  Their 
labours  generated  an  independence  of  spirit  and  freedom  of 
judgment  which  would  probably  have  led  to  an  open  revolt, 
had  not  Innocent  III.  discerned  the  danger  to  which  the 
papal  system  was  exposed,  and  resolved  to  crush  freedom  of 
thought  before  its  exercise  would  subvert  his  despotism. 

Ijonocent's  first  step  was  to  enlist  cupidity  and  self-in- 
terest on  his  side ;  he  abandoned  to  the  barons  the  confis- 
cated properties  of  heretics,  and  ordered  that  the  enemies  of 
the  Church  should  be  for  ever  banished  from  the  lands  of 
which  they  were  deprived.  He  then  sent  commissioners 
into  the  south  of  France,  to  examine  and  punish  those  sus- 
pected of  entertaining  heretical  opinions,  and  thus  laid  the 
first  foundation  of  the  Inquisition.  The  arrogance  and  vio- 
lence of  these  papal  emissaries  disgusted  every  class  of  so- 
ciety ;  finding  that  their  persecutions  were  impopular,  they 
resolved  to  support  their  power  by  force  of  arms,  and  they 
were  not  long  in  discovering  the  materials  of  an  army. 

Eaymond  VI.,  count  of  Toulouse,  was  engaged  in  war 
with  some  of  the  neighbouring  barons,  and  Peter  de  Castel- 
nau,  the  papal  legate,  offered  to  act  as  mediator.  He  went 
to  the  barons,  and  obtained  from  them  a  promise  that,  if 
Eaymond  would  consent  to  their  demands,  they  would  em- 
ploy all  the  forces  they  had  assembled  to  extirpate  heresy. 
Castelnau  drew  up  a  treaty  on  these  conditions,  and  offered 
it  to  Eaymond  for  his  signature.  The  count  was  naturally 
reluctant  to  purchase  the  slaughter  of  his  best  subjects  by 
the  sacrifice  of  his  dominions  and  the  admission  of  a  hostile 
army  into  his  states.     He  peremptorily  refused  his  consent, 
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Upon  whicli  Castelnau  excommunicated  Eajmond,  placed 
hia  dominions  under  an  interdict,  and  wrote  to  the  pope  for 
a  confirmation  of  the  sentence. 

Ltmocent  III.  confirmed  the  legate's  sentence,  and  be- 
gan to  preach  a  crusade ;  but  his  yiolence  transcended  all 
bounds  when  he  learned  that  Castelnau  had  been  slain  hy  a 
gentleman  of  Toulouse  whom  he  had  personally  insulted 
(a.d.  1208).  Though  Sajmond  appears  to  have  had  no 
share  in  this  murder,  it  was  against  him  that  the  papal 
Tengeance  was  principallj  directed :  he  was  excommunicated, 
bis  subjects  absolyea  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  and  the 
Prench  king  was  invited  to  despoil  him  of  his  estates. 

Philip  Augustus  was  too  Busily  engaged  in  wars  with 
the  king  of  England  and  the  emperor  ot  Germany  to  turn 
bis  attention  to  the  extirpation  of  heresy ;  but  he  permitted 
a  crusade  against  the  Albigenses  to  be  preached  throughout 
bis  dominions,  and  the  monks  of  Citeaux  became  the  chief 
missionaries  of  this  imholy  war ;  they  promised  the  pardon 
of  all  sins  committed  from  the  day  of  birth  to  death  to 
those  who  fell  in  the  war,  imlimited  indidgence,  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Church,  and  a  large  share  of  spoil  to  aU  who  sur- 
vived. Whilst  the  monks  were  enlisting  ferocious  bands  of 
wretches,  who  believed  that  they  might  expiate  their  former 
crimes  by  the  perpetration  of  fresh  atrocities,  Innocent  was 
preparing  a  new  mission  to  Languedoc,  whose  savage  bru- 
talities exceeded  even  those  of  the  crusaders.  A  new  mon- 
astic order  was  instituted,  at  the  head  of  which  was  placed 
a  Spaniard,  named  St.  Dominic,  whose  special  object  was 
to  extirpate  heresy,  by  preaching  against  the  doctrines  of 
those  who  dissented  from  the  Church,  and  punishing  with 
death  those  who  could  not  be  convinced  by  argument.  This 
institution,  too  weU  known  by  the  dreaded  name  of  the  In- 
quisition, appears  to  have  been  originally  planned  by  the 
bishop  of  Toulouse,  who  introduced  it  into  his  diocese  about 
seven  years  before  it  was  formally  sanctioned  by  Pope  Inno- 
cent at  the  Council  of  Lateran. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1209  all  the  fanatics  who  had 
taken  arms  at  the  preaching  of  the  monks  of  Citeaux  began 
to  assemble  on  the  borders  of  Languedoc:  the  land  was 
spread  in  beauty  before  them ; — ere  long  it  was  to  be  a  howl- 
ing wilderness.  Eaymond  VI.  sank  into  abject  cowardice ; 
he  yielded  up  his  castles,  he  promised  implicit  submission  to 
the  legate,  he  even  allowed  himself  to  be  publicly  beaten 
with  rods  before  the  altar,  as  a  penance  for  his  errors.     As 
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a  reward  for  hia  humiliation,  be  was  permitted  to  serve  in 
the  ranks  of  the  crusaders,  and  to  act  as  their  guide  in  the 
war  against  his  nephew. 

His  nephew,  Saymond  Boger,  viscount  of  Albi,  showed 
a  bolder  spurit ;  finding  the  papal  legate  implacable,  he  sum- 
moned his  barons  together,  and,  having  stated  all  his  exer- 
tions to  preserve  peace,  made  a  stirring  appeal  to  their  gener- 
osity and  their  patriotism.  All  resolved  on  an  obstinate 
defence ;  even  those  who  adhered  to  the  Church  of  Borne 
justly  dreaded  the  excesses  of  a  fanatical  horde,  eager  to 
shed  blood  and  gratify  a  ruffian  thirst  for  plunder.  The 
crusaders  advanced :  some  castles  and  fortified  towns  were 
abandoned  to  them ;  others,  not  subject  to  the  imputation 
of  heresy,  were  allowed  to  ransom  themselves ;  ViUemur  was 
burned,  and  ChasseneuH,  after  a  vigorous  defence,  capitu- 
lated. The  garrison  was  permitted  to  retire,  but  all  the 
inhabitants  suspected  of  heresy,  male  and  female,  were  com- 
mitted to  the  flames  amid  the  ferocious  shouts  of  the  con- 
querors, and  their  property  abandoned  to  the  soldiery. 

Beziers  was  the  next  object  of  attack ;  the  citizens  re-' 
solved  to  make  a  vigorous  resistance,  but  they  were  routed 
in  a  sallv  by  the  advanced  guard  of  the  crusaders,  and  so 
vigorously  pursued,  that  the  conquerors  and  conquered 
entered  the  gates  together.  The  leaders,  before  taking 
advantage  of  their  unexpected  success,  asked  the  abbot 
of  Citeaux  how  they  should  distinguish  Catholics  firom 
heretics ;  the  legate's  memorable  answer  was,  "  Kill  all : 
God  will  distinguish  those  who  belong  to  himself.*'  His 
words  were  too  well  obeyed ;  every  inhabitant  of  Beziers  was 
ruthlessly  massacred,  and  when  the  town  was  thus  one  im- 
mense slaughter-house  it  was  fired,  that  its  ruins  and  ashes 
might  become  the  monument  of  papal  vengeance. 

Carcassonne  was  now  the  last  stronghold  of  Bajmond 
Boger,  and  it  was  gallantly  defended  by  the  young  viscount. 
Simon  de  Montfort,  the  leader  of  the  crusaders,  found  him- 
self foiled  by  a  mere  youth,  and  was  detained  for  eight 
days  before  ne  could  master  the  suburbs  and  invest  the 
town. 

Peter  II.,  king  of  Aragon,  whom  the  viscount  of  Albi 
and  Beziers  recognised  as  his  suzerain,  took  advantage  of 
this  delay  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  young  lord,  who  was 
his  nephew  as  well  as  his  vassal.  The  legate,  unwilling  to 
offend  so  powerful  a  sovereign,  accepted  his  mediation,  but, 
when  asked  what  terms  wo^d  be  granted  to  the  besieged, 
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he  required  that  two-thirds,  of  Carcassonne  should  be  given 
up  to  pluoder.  iBajmond  Boger  spumed  such  conditions  ; 
Peter  applauded  his  courage,  and  personidlj  addressed  the 
garrison.  "  You  know  the  fate  that  awaits  you ;  make  a 
bold  defence,  for  that  is  the  best  means  of  finally  obtaining 
favourable  terms."  The  prudence  of  this  advide  was  proved 
brthe  legate's  consenting  to  a  capitulation ;  but  when  the 
viscount,  trusting  to  the  faith  of  the  treaty,  presented  him- 
self in  the  camp  of  the  crusaders,  be  was  treacherously 
"rested,  and  thrown,  with  his  attendants,  into  prison. 
Warned  by  the  fete  of  their  leader,  the  citizens  of  Carcas- 
sonne evacuated  the  town  during  the  night,  but  some  of  the 
fiigitives  were  overtaken  by  the  cavalry  of  the  crusaders  ; 
rae  legate  selected  a  supply  of  victims  from  his  prisoners  ; 
four  hundred  of  whom  were  burned  alive,  and  aoout  fifty 
were  hanged. 

It  seemed  that  the  object  of  the  crusade  was  obtained ; 
iwe  count  of  Toulouse  had  submitted  to  every  condition, 
loweyer  humiliating ;  the  viscount  of  Narbonne  abandoned 
«Tery  notion  of  resistance  ;  and  the  gallant  lord  of  Beziers 
^  a  prisoner.  The  crusaders,  too,  began  to  grow  weary 
« the  war;  the  French  lords  were  ashamed  of  the  cruelties 
m  had  sanctioned,  and  the  faith  they  had  violated ;  the 
wfights  and  common  soldiers,  having  completed  the  term  of 
weir  service,  were  anxious  to  revisit  their  homes.  But  the 
legate  Arnold  was  still  unsatisfied  ;  he  summoned  a  council 
of  the  crusaders,  and  tried  to  induce  them  to  remain,  in 
order  that  they  might  protect  their  conquests  of  Beziers 
and  Carcassonne,  the  investiture  of  which  he  conferred  on 
Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester.  But  the  greater  part 
01  the  French  nobles  refused  to  remain  longer,  and  Mont- 
Jprt  had  to  defend  his  new  acquisitions  with  the  vassals 
ipom  his  own  estates.  The  gallant  Eaymond  Eoger  was 
retained  a  close  prisoner  in  his  own  baronial  hall  at  Car- 
r^!!?^^'  ^liere  he  soon  died,  the  victim  of  a  dysentery,  pro- 
ouced  bj  grief,  or,  as  was  generally  siispected,  by  poison. 

-Lhe  armies  of  the  crusaders  withdrew;  they  left  a 
Jesert,  and  called  it  peace ;  but  the  sufferings  of  the  Al- 
tfT^  ^«re  not  exhausted ;  the  monks  of  the  Inquisition, 
^jwnded  by  trains  of  executioners,  went  at  their  will 
trough  the  land,  torturing  and  butcjhering  all  who  were 
t?^  of  heresy.  Nor  were  the  monks  of  Citeaui  idle ; 
an7  k  ^^^^^  honour  and  profit  in  preaching  a  crusade, 
^  they  were  not  disposed  to  relinquish  the  lucrative  em- 
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ployment.  Thus  a  new  crusade  was  preacbed  when  there 
was  no  enemy  to  combat,  and  new  hordes  of  fanatics  "were 
poured  into  Languedoc. 

Strengthened  by  these  reinforcements,  Simon  de  M^ont- 
fort  threw  off  the  mask  of  moderation,  and  declared  -w^ar 
against  the  unfortunate  count  of  Toulouse.  Baymond  vras 
once  more  excommunicated,  and  his  dominions  placed  under 
an  interdict.  But  the  earl  of  Leicester  soon  found  that  he 
had  been  premature  in  his  hostilities ;  the  king  of  Aragon  re- 
fused to  receive  his  homage  for  the  yiscounties  of  Beziers  and 
Carcassonne,  declaring  that  he  would  support  the  claiinB  of 
the  legitimate  heir,  Raymond  Trencanel,  the  only  son  of  the 
unfortunate  Baymond  Boger,  a  child  about  two  years  old, 
who  was  safe  under  the  guardianship  of  the  count  de  !Poix. 
A  dangerous  insurrection  was  raised  in  the  states  so  re- 
cently assigned  to  Montfort ;  and  out  of  the  two  hundred 
towns  and  castles  that  had  been  granted  to  him  eight  only 
remained  in  his  possession. 

The  count  of  Toulouse  was  too  much  a&aid  of  ecclesias- 
tical vengeance  to  defend  himself  by  arms  ;  he  sought  the 
protection  of  the  king  of  France,  and  he  went  in  person  to  j 
Kome  to  implore  absolution.  Innocent  promised  him  par- 
don on  condition  of  his  clearing  himself  from  the  charge  of 
heresy  and  of  participation  in  the  murder  of  Castelnau  ;  but 
when  he  presented  himself  before  the  council  he  found  that 
his  judges  had  been  gained  over  bv  his  inexorable  enemy^, 
the  abbot  of  Citeaux,  and,  instead  of  being  permitted  to  en- 
ter on  his  defence,  he  was  overwhelmed  by  a  series  of  new 
and  unexpected  charges.  His  remonstrances  were  neglected, 
his  tears  afforded  theme  for  mockery  and  insult,  and  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  was  formally  ratified. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  crusaders,  under  Simon  de  Mlont- 
fort,  pursued  their  career  of  extermination ;  those  whom  the 
sword  spared  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner ;  and  the 
ministers  of  a  Q-od  of  peace  were  found  more  cruel  and  vin- 
dictive than  a  licentious  soldiery.  Even  the  king  of  Aragon 
became  alarmed,  and  sought  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the 

?apal  favourite  bv  affiancing  his  infant  son  to  a  daughter  of 
)e  Montfort.  The  monarch  probably  expected  that  by  this 
concession  he  would  obtain  more  favourable  terms  for  Hay- 
moud,  and  he  accompanied  the  coimt  to  Aries,  where  a  pro- 
vincial council  was  assembled.  The  terms  of  peace  fibcea  hy 
the  legate  were  so  extravagant,  not  to  say  absurd,  that  even 
Baymond  rejected  them,  and  secretly  withdrew  from  the  city 
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in  companj  with  tbe  king  of  Aragon.  Once  more  the  count 
was  excommunicated,  pronounced  an  enemy  of  the  Church 
&Dd  an  apostate  from  the  faith,  and  declared  to  have  for« 
f^ted  his  title  and  estates. 

The  war  was  now  resumed  with  fresh  vigour;  after  a 
long  siege,  De  Montfort  took  the  strong  castle  of  Lavaurby 
assault,  hanged  its  hrave  governor,  the  lord  of  Montreal, 
and  massacred  the  entire  garrison.  "  The  lady  of  the  cas- 
tle," says  the  Eomish  historian,  "  who  was  an  execrable  he- 
letdc,  was  by  the  earl's  orders  thrown  into  a  well,  and  stones 
heaped  over  her :  afterwards  the  pilgrims  collected  the  num- 
berless heretics  that  were  in  the  fortress,  and  burned  them 
alive  with  great  joy." 

The  same  cruelties  were  perpetrated  at  every  other  place 
through  which  the  crusaders  passed ;  and  the  friends  of  the 
Tictims  took  revenge  by  intercepting  convoys  and  murder- 
ing stragglers.  It  was  not  until  he  had  received  a  large 
reinforcement  of  pilgrims  from  Germany  that  the  earl  of 
Leicester  ventured  to  lay  siege  to  Toidouse.  Eaymond,  in 
this  extremity,  displayed  a  vigour  and  courage  which  if  he 
had  manifested  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  war  would  proba- 
bly have  saved  his  country  from  ruin.  He  made  so  vigor- 
ous a  defence,  that  the  crusaders  were  forced  to  raise  the 
siege,  and  retire  with  some  precipitation. 

The  friendship  between  the  monks  of  Citeaux  and  the 
crusaders  soon  began  to  be  interrupted  by  the  ambition  of 
the  former.  Under  pretence  of  reforming  the  ecclesiastical 
condition  of  Languedoc,  they  expelled  the  principal  prelates, 
and  seized  for  themselves  the  richest  sees  and  benefices. 
The  legate  Arnold  took  for  his  share  the  archbishopric  of 
Narbonne,  after  which  he  abandoned  Montfort,  and  went 
to  lead  a  new  crusade  against  the  Moors  in  Spain.  Inno- 
cent III.  himself  paused  for  a  moment  in  his  career  of 
vengeance,  and,  at  the  instance  of  the  king  of  Aragon,  pro- 
mised Eaymond  the  benefit  of  a  fair  trial.  But  it  is  easier 
to  rouse  than  to  allay  the  spirit  of  fanaticism  ;  disobeyed  by 
his  legates,  and  reproached  by  the  crusaders,  the  pope  was 
compelled  to  retrace  his  steps  and  abandon  Eaymond  to  the 
fury  of  his  enemies. 

The  king  of  Aragon  came  to  the  aid  of  his  unfortunate 
relative,  and  encountered  the  formidable  army  of  the  cru- 
saders at  Muret ;  but  he  was  slain  in  the  beginning  of  the 
battle :  the  Spanish  chivalry,  disheartened  by  his  fall,  took 
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to  flight ;  and  the  infantry  of  Toulouse,  thus  forsaken,  oould 
oflfer  no  effective  resistance.  Trampled  down  by  the  pil- 
grim-knights, the  citizens  of  Toulouse  who  followed  their 
sovereign  to  the  field  were  either  cut  to  pieces  or  drowned 
in  the  waters  of  the  Garonne. 

Philip  Augustus  had  triumphed  over  his  enemies,  the 
king  of  England  and  the  emperor  of  Germany,  just  when 
the  victory  of  Muret  seemed  to  have  confirmed  the  power  of 
De  Montfort.  But  the  ambitious  adventurer  derived  little 
profit  from  his  success,  for  the  court  of  Itome  began  to 
dread  the  power  of  its  creature  (a.d.  laij).  His  influence 
with  the  papal  legates  and  the  prelates  who  had  directed 
the  crusade  was,  however,  still  very  great,  and  he  procured 
from  the  Council  of  MontpeUier  the  investiture  of  Toulouse 
and  aU  the  conquests  made  by  '*  the  Christian  pilgrims." 
Philip  Augustus  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  acquiesce  in 
this  arrangement ;  he  sent  his  son  Louis  with  a  numerous 
army  into  the  south  of  France,  under  pretence  of  joining  in 
the  crusade,  but  reaUy  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  De 
Montfort.  Louis  subsequently  returned  to  accept  the  prof- 
•  fered  crown  of  England,  and  the  quarrel  in  which  this  pro- 
ceeding involved  him  with  the  pope  diverted  his  attention 
from  Languedoc. 

Arnold  of  Citeaux,  having  returned  from  his  Spanisli 
crusade,  took  possession  of  his  archbishopric  of  JN'arbonne, 
where  he  began  to  exercise  the  rights  of  a  sovereign  prince. 
Simon  de  Montfort,  who  had  taken  the  title  of  duke  of 
Narbonne  in  addition  to  that  of  count  of  Toulouse,  denied 
that  his  old  companion  in  arms  had  a  right  to  temporal 
^  jurisdiction ;  he  entered  the  city  by  force,  and  erected  his 
ducal  standard.  Arnold  fulminated  an  excommunicati(m 
against  De  Montfort,  and  placed  the  city  under  an  interdict 
whilst  he  remained-  in  it ;  he  found,  however,  to  his  great 
surprise  and  vexation,  that  these  weapons  were  contemned 
by  the  formidable  champion  of  the  Church.  But  a  more 
vigorous  enemy  appeared  in  the  person  of  Ea^ond  VII., 
son  of  the  count  of  Toulouse,  who,  in  conjunction  with  his 
father,  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  recover  the  ancient  in- 
heritance of  his  race.  Simon  de  Montfort,  contrary  to  his  own 
better  judgment,  was  induced  by  Foulke,  bishop  of  Toidouse, 
to  treat  the  citizens  with  treacherous  cruelty  for  showing 
some  symptoms  of  affection  to  their  ancient  lord ;  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  they  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  invite 
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Baymond  to  resume  Ms  power;  and  on  the  13th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1 21 7,  the  count  was  pubKcly  received  into  his  ancient 
capital  amid  uniyersal  acdamationB. 

Simon,  by  the  aid  of  the  papal  legate  and  the  clergy,  was 
able  to  collect  a  large  aimy ;  but  the  bravest  of  the  crusaders 
Iiad  either  fallen  in  the  preceding  wars  or  returned  disgust- 
ed to  their  homes.  Every  one  now  knew  that  heresy  was 
extinguished  in  Languedoc,  and  that  the  war  was  maintained 
only  to  gratify  private  revenge  and  individual  ambition.  De 
Montfort  laid  siege  to  Toulouse,  hut  he  was  slain  in  a  sally 
of  Hie  inhabitants,  and  his  son  Almeric,  after  a  vain  effort  to 
revenge  his  death,  retired  to  Carcassonne. 

The  Albigensian  war  was  not  ended  by  the  death  of  its 
great  leader.  Almeric  de  Montfort  sold  his  claims  over 
Languedoc  to  Louis  VIII.,  king  of  France ;  and  though 
this  prince  died  in  the  attempt  to  gain  possession  of  Tou- 
louse, the  war  was  so  vigorously  supported  by  the  queen- 
regent,  Blanche,  that  Baymond  Vll.  submitted  to  his 
enemies,  and  his  domiuions  were  united  to  the  crown  of 
Prance  (a.I).  1229).  The  inquisition  was  immediately  estab- 
lished in  these  unhappy  countries,  which  have  never  since 
recovered  completely  from  the  calamities  inflicted  upon  them 
by  the  ministers  of  papal  vengeance. 

SECTioi!r  IX.     Chnsequences  <fthe  Crusades. 

Thoitgh  the  popes  did  not  succeed  in  establishing  their 
supremacy  over  the  eastern  churches,  as  they  seem  to  have 
expected,  yet  they  derived  very  important  advantages  from  the 
wars  of  the  crusaders.  Not  the  least  of  these  was  the  general 
recognition  of  their  right  to  interfere  in  the  internal  manage- 
ment of  states ;  thev  compelled  emperors  and  kings  to  assume 
the  cross ;  they  levied  taxes  at  their  discretion  on  the  clergy 
throughout  Christendom  for  the  support  of  these  wars ;  they 
took  under  their  immediate  protection  the  persons  and  pro- 
perties of  those  who  enlisted,  and  granted  privileges  to  the  ad- 
venturous warriors,  which  it  would  have  been  deemed  impiety 
to  contravene.  Those  who  joined  in  these  wars  frequently  be- 
queathed their  estates  to  the  Church,  in  the  not  improbable 
case  of  their  death  without  heirs  ;  those  whom  cowardice  or 
policy  detained  at  home,  atoned  for  their  absence  by  found- 
ing ecdeaiastical  endowments.  The  popes,  willing  to  im- 
prove these  advantages,  preached  new  crusades  for  the  north 
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and  west  of  Europe ;  warriors  were  invited  to  attack  the 
Moors  of  SpaiQ,  the  emperors  and  kings  who  displeased  the 
pope,  the  pagan  nations  which  surrounded  the  Baltic,  and 
the  Hussite  heretics. 

While  the  papal  power  increased,  that  of  monarchs  de- 
clined ;  in  Germany  the  Hohenstauffen  gradually  lost  all  in- 
fluence ;  in  England  the  barons  extorted  a  charter  from  John ; 
and  the  Hungarian  chiefs  placed  similar  restrictions  on  their 
sovereign.  Peculiar  circumstances  led  to  a  contrary  result 
in  Erance ;  many  of  the  great  feudatories  having  fisdlen  in  a 
distant  land,  the  monarchs  were  enabled  to  extend  their  pre- 
rogatives, while  their  domains  were  increased  by  seizing 
the  properties  of  those  who  died  without  feudal  heirs,  or  of 
those  who  were  suspected  of  heretical  opinions.  The  Chris- 
tian kings  of  Spain  and  northern  Europe  derived  also  some 
profit  from  the  fimatidsm  of  the  age,  being  aided  by  troops 
of  warlike  adventurers,  in  extending  their  dominions  at  the 
expense  of  their  Mohammedan  and  pagan  neighbours. 

Chivahy,  though  older  than  the  crusades,  derived  its 
chief  influence  and  strength  from  these  wars.  The  use  of 
surnames,  coats  of  arms,  and  distinctive  banners,  became 
necessary  in  armies  composed  of  men  differing  in  language, 
habits,  and  feelings,  collected  at  hazard  from  every  Ghnstian 
kingdom.  Tournaments  were  the  natural  result  of  pride  and 
courage,  in  warriors  naturally  jealous  of  each  other's  fame, 
while  the  institution  of  the  military  orders  invested  knight- 
hood with  a  mysterious  religious  sanction.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  order  of  the  Hospitallers,  or  Knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  known  subsequently  as  the  Knights  of  Malta. 
They  were  formed  into  a  confraternity  by  Pope  Paschal 
(a.d.  1 1 14),  but  their  order  was  greatly  enlarged  by  Pope 
Calixtus.  They  bore  an  octagonal  white  cross  on  their  black 
robes,  and  were  bound  to  wage  war  on  infidels,  and  attend 
to  sick  pilgrims.  After  the  loss  of  the  Holy  Land,  they  re- 
moved successively  to  Cyprus,  Bhodes,  and  Malta.  Their 
order  held  Malta  until  a.d.  1798,  when  they  were  deprived 
of  their  last  possession  by  Napoleon. 

The  Kjiights  Templars,  distiuguished  by  the  red  cross, 
were  instituted  soon  after  the  Hospitallers.  Their  original 
duty  was  to  keep  the  roads  free  for  the  pilgrims  that  visited 
the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  but  as  their  numbers  increased,  they 
became  the  great  bulwark  of  the  Christian  kingdom  of 
Palestine,  ana  the  possessors  of  rich  endowments  in  every 
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pari;  of  western  Europe.^  At  length  their  wealth  excited  the 
cupidity  of  monarchs ;  they  were  OYerwhelmed  bj  a  mM8  of 
forged  accusations,  many  of  the  noblest  knights  were  put  to 
death  by  torture,  and  the  order  wholly  abolished  at  the 
council  of  Vienne  (a.d.  13 12). 

The  Teutonic  order  was  originally  a  con^temity  of 
German  knights,  formed,  during  the  siege  of  Acre,  for  the 
relief  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  It  was  formally  instituted 
by  Pope  Gelestin  III.  (a.d.  119a),  and  a  code  of  regulations 
prescribed  for  its  direction.  Their  ensign  waa  a  bkck  cross 
on  a  white  robe.  They  subdued  the  kingdom  of  Prussia 
(i..D.  1230),  of  which  they  held  possession  until  the  progress 
of  the  Beformation  gave  that  country  to  a  Protestant  prince 
(a.d.  1525).  The  last  great  order  was  that  of  St.  Lazarus, 
instituted  originally  for  superintending  the  treatment  of 
leprosy,  a  loathsome  disease  which  the  crusaders  introduced 
into  Europe.  It  soon  became  military,  like  the  preceding, 
but  neyer  rose  to  similar  eminence. 

The  Italian  maritime  states  supplied  the  crusaders  with 
transports,  and  conyeyed  to  them  proyision  and  the  munitions 
of  war.  This  traffic  led  to  a  rapid  increase  in  the  commerce 
and  nayigation  of  the  Mediterranean ;  a  taste  for  spices  and 
other  articles  of  Oriental  luxury  was  gradually  diffused 
throughout  Europe,  and  trading  dep6ts  were  formed  by 
Venice,  Genoa,  and  other  Italian  powers  on  the  shores  of  the 
Levant,  and  the  coasts  of  the  Greek  empire.  Several  French 
towns  imitated  this  example,  and  in  the  remote  north  an 
association  was  formed  for  the  protection  and  extension  of 
commerce,  between  the  cities  of  Lubeck  and  Hamburgh 
(A.n.  1 241),  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Hanseatic 
league.  The  progress  of  industry,  the  encouragement  which 
sovereigns  found  it  their  interest  to  grant  to  trade,  and  their 
anxiety  to  check  the  arrogance  and  rapacity  of  their  feudal 
vassals,  led  to  a  great  change  in  most  European  countries, 
the  establishment  of  municipal  institutions. 

Before  this  period,  the  inhabitants  of  towns  were  as 
much  serfs  and  vassals  to  their  feudal  superiors,  as  the  pea- 
santry. The  counts,  or  governors  of  cities,  having  rendered 
their  power  hereditary,  soon  made  it  despotic.  They  used 
their  power  cruelly,  and  drove  the  citizens  at  length  to  form 

'  The  Temple  in  London  belonged  to  the  Red-cross  knights ;  the 
Hospitallers  possessed  a  splendid preceptory  in  Clerkenwell,  part  of  which 
is  still  standing. 
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associations  for  mutual  defence.  In  Italy,  the  maritime 
cities  erected  themselves  into  republics,  and  their  example 
was  followed  by  the  cities  of  Lombardy,  during  the  wars 
between  the  popes  and  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  The  French 
commimes  owed  their  civil  liberty  to  the  policr  and  poverty 
of  Louis  the  Fat  (a.d.  iioS).  Me  sold  to  his  subjects  the 
right  of  self-government,  his  example  was  followed  by  most 
of  his  powerful  vassals,  and  in  a  very  short  time  there  were 
few  cities  which  did  not  possess  charters  of  incorporation. 
In  England  the  cities  and  boroughs  were  not  only  protected 
by  the  sovereigns  against  the  barons,  but  their  deputies  were 
invited  to  take  a  share  in  the  national  councik  (a.s.  1266), 
an  example  subsequently  imitated  in  France  and  Germany. 

The  royal  authority  gained  considerably  by  the  exten- 
sion of  municipal  freedom.  It  checked  the  plundering 
habits  which  were  naturally  formed  by  the  private  wars  of 
the  barons,  and  it  placed  a  restraint  on  the  ambition  of  the 
nobles,  who  could  no  longer  usurp  privileges  with  impunity. 
The  cities  and  towns  saw  that  the  sovereign  was  the  person 
most  interested  in  protecting  their  growing  freedom,  and 
they  therefore  gladly  gave  hun  their  support  in  his  strug- 
gles with  the  aristocracy  and  the  clergy.  The  emancipation 
of  the  serfs  was  a  consequence  of  municipal  freedom.  The 
free  cities  granted  protection  to  all  who  sought  shelter 
within  their  walls,  and  the  nobles  saw  that  they  must  either 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  their  vassals  or  witness  the  de- 
population of  their  estates.  Liberty  thus  gradually  reco- 
vered its  right ;  civilization  consequently  began  to  extend 
its  blessings  over  society,  and  to  chase  away  the  darkness 
which  ignorance  and  superstition  had  spread  over  Europe. 

The  imperial  house  of  Hohenstauffen  fell  from  its  pride 
of  place  on  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.,  the 
great  opponent  of  the  papacy  (a.d.  12  <o).  His  son  Coiirad 
fell  a  victim  to  disease,  after  a  brief  but  troubled  reign ; 
and  the  anarchy  which  succeeded  in  Germany  is  justly 
named  the  calamitous  period  of  the  great  interregnum.  The 
wars  between  rival  princes  filled  the  country  with  plunder- 
ing bands ;  there  would  have  been  no  security  for  life  or 
property  had  not  the  cities  combined  for  mutual  defence, 
founding  the  confederation  of  the  Bhine,  and  gre^y  ex- 
tending the  Hanseatic  league.  The  chief  feudatories  and 
great  officers  of  the  crown  arrogated  to  themselves  the  right 
of  election,  which  had  been  previously  shared  by  all  the 
German  princes ;  they  sought  to  bestow  the  sovereignty  on 
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pnnces  too  feeble  to  resist  the  pTogress  of  their  ambition ; 
William  of  Holland,  and  an  English  prince,  Bichard,  earl  of 
Cornwall,  were  successrvelj  elected  emperors,  and  enjojed 
little  more  than  the  title.  At  length  Sodolph,  ooiuxt  of 
Hi^bnrgh,  was  diosen  (a.i>.  1273),  and  showed  himself 
woraiy  of  the  crown  hj  his  eneniy  in  suppressing  the  pre- 
dsUny  wars  that  were  waged  bj  his  Tassius.  In  the  mean 
time  the  popes,  in  defiance  of  the  rights  of  the  Hohenstauf- 
fen,  had  bestowed  the  kingdom  of  l^aples  on  Charles,  di^e 
of  Anjou,  Inrother  to  the  long  of  Fiance.  That  prince  hast- 
ened to  seeore  his  new  grant ;  Manfred,  natural  son  of  Fre- 
deric XL,  who  acted  as  regent  during  the  minority  ofyoung 
Conradin,  was  defeated  and  shun  near  Benerento ;  Cfharlea 
became  master  of  the  two  Siciliea,  where  his  cmelties  soon 
rentered  him  detested. 

The  cruelties  of  the  duke  of  Anjon,  the  insolence  and 
exaddoiis  of  his  followers,  and  the  dbnial  of  redress  to  the 
injured,  led  ihe  Italians  to  invite  joung  Conradin  to  assert 
the  hex^editarj  claims  of  his  family.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
this  braire  prince  ortered  Italj,  where  he  was  enthusiastic 
ally  received,  fie  pursued  his  course  in  spite  of  papal  ez- 
comnramcations,  and  obtained  possession  of  Borne.  But 
the  Italians  were  not  able  to  compete  with  the  Erendi  in 
the  field ;  whoi  Conradin  encountered  Chailes,  his  foUowers 
broke  at  the  first  onset,  and  he  remained  a  prisoner.  The 
doke  of  Anjou  subjected  the  ^oung  prince  to  the  moi^erj 
of  a  trial,  and  commanded  him  to  be  executed.  On  the 
scaffold  Conradin  behaved  with  a  courage  worthy  of  hia 
cause  and  of  his  race.  He  saw  without  a  shudder  the  head 
of  his  cousin,  Frederie  of  Austria,  struck  off  by  the  execu- 
tioner ;  and,  before  he  stooped  to  the  fiital  blow,  he  tisrew 
his  glove  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  a  gage  of  defiance  and 
of  vffligeance. 

Thus  feU  the  last  prince  of  the  house  of  Suabia,  which 
had  long  been  the  most  f<nrmidable  obstacle  to  napal  usurp- 
8tio3i.  The  triumph  of  the  papacy  appeareci  complete: 
Italy  was  severed  from  the  Gferman  empv e ;  but  the  p^iin- 
sula  recovered  its  independence  only  to  be  torn  in  sftnder 
by  factions ;  the  Church  did  not  succeed  to  the  empire,  and 
1^  pontes  found  that  the  spirit  of  fireedom,  which  they 
had  themselves  nurtured,  was  a  more  formidable  Ibe  than 
the  sovereigna  of  Germany. 
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Section  X.     Formation  and  Constitutional  History 
of  the  Spanish  Monarchy. 

EoB  several  hundred  years  after  the  great  Saracen  in- 
vasion  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  Spain  was 
broken  up  into  a  number  of  small  but  independent  states, 
divided  in  their  interests,  and  often  in  deadly  hostility  with 
one  another.  It  was  inhabited  by  races  most  dissimilar  in 
their  origin,  religion,  and  government,  the  least  important 
of  which  has  exercised  a  considerable  influence  on  the  cha- 
racter and  institutions  of  its  present  inhabitants.  By  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  number  of  states  into 
which  the  coimtry  had  been  mvided  was  reduced  to  four ; 
Castile,  Aragon,  Navarre,  and  the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Gra- 
nada. The  last,  comprised  within  nearly  the  same  limits  as 
the  modem  province  of  that  name,  was  aU  that  remained  to 
the  Moslems  of  their  once  vast  possessions  in  the  peninsula. 
Its  concentrated  population  gave  it  a  degree  of  strength 
altogether  disproportioned  to  the  extent  of  its  territory; 
and  the  profuse  magnificence  of  its  court,  which  rivalled 
that  of  the  ancient  khaliphs,  was  supported  by  the  labours 
of  a  sober,  industrious  people,  under  whom  agriculjnire  and 
several  of  the  mechanic  arts  had  reached  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion probably  unequalled  in  any  other  part  of  Europe  during 
the  middle  ages. 

The  little  kingdom  of  Navarre,  embosomed  within  the 
Pyrenees,  had  often  attracted  the  avarice  of  neighbouring 
and  more  powerful  states.  But  since  their  selfish  schemes 
operated  as  a  mutual  check  upon  each  other,  Navarre  still 
continued  to  maintain  her  independence  when  aU  the  small- 
er states  had  been  absorbed  in  the  gradually  increasing 
domioion  of  Castile  and  Aragon.  This  latter  kingdom  com- 
prehended the  province  of  that  name,  together  with  Catalo- 
nia and  Valencia.  Under  its  auspicious  climate  and  free 
political  institutions,  its  inhabitants  displayed  an  uncommon 
share  of  intellectual  and  moral  energy.  Its  long  line  of 
coast  opened  the  way  to  an  extensive  and  flourishuig  com- 
merce ;  and  its  enterprising  navy  indemnified  the  nation  for 
the  scantiness  of  its  territory  at  home  by  the  important 
foreign  conquests  of  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Naples,  and  the  Bar 
learic  Isles. 

The  remaining  provinces  of  the  peninsula  fell  to  the 
crown  of  Castile,  which,  thus  extendmg  its  sway  over  an 
unbroken  line  of  country  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the 
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MediierraneaD,  seemed,  by  the  magnitude  of  its  territory, 
to  be  entitled  to  some  supremacy  over  the  other  states  of 
the  peninsula ;  especially  as  it  was  there  that  the  old  Gothic 
monarchy  may  be  said  &^t  to  hare  revived  after  the  great 
Saracen  invasion.  This  claim,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been 
leco^aiBed  at  an  early  period  of  her  history.  Aragon  did 
homage  to  Castile  for  her  territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ebro  iintU  the  twelfth  century ;  as  did  Navarre,  Portugal, 
and,  at  a  later  period,  the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Granada. 
And  when  at  length  the  various  states  of  Spain  were  con- 
solidated into  one  monarchy,  the  capital  of  Castile  became 
the  capital  of  the  new  empire,  and  her  language  the  lan- 
guage of  the  court  and  of  literature. 

The  Saracens,  reposing  under  the  sunny  skies  of  Anda- 
lusia^ so  congenial  with  their  own,  seemed  willing  to  relin- 
quish the  sterile  regions  of  the  north  to  an  enemy  whom 
they  despised.  But  when  the  Spaniards,  quitting  the  shel- 
ter of  their  mountains,  descended  into  the  open  nlains  of 
Leon  and  Castile,  they  found  themselves  exposea  to  the 
predatory  incursions  of  the  Arab  cavalry,  who,  sweeping 
over  the  fjwje  of  the  coimtry,  carried  off  in  a  single  fcray 
the  har^amed  produce  of  a  summer's  toil.  It  was  not 
untQ  they  had  reached  some  natural  boundary,  as  the  river 
Donro,  that  they  were  enabled,  by  constructing  a  line  of 
fortifications  behind  it,  to  secure  their  conquests,  and  oppose 
an  effectual  resistance  to  the  destructive  inroads  of  their 
enemies.  Their  own  dissensions  were  another  cause  of  their 
tardy  progress.  The  numerous  petty  states  which  rose 
firom  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  monarchy,  seemed  to  regard 
each  other  with  even  a  fiercer  hatred  than  that  with  which 
th^  viewed  the  enemies  of  their  faith ;  a  circumstance  that 
more  than  once  brought  the  nation  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 
More  Christian  blood  was  wasted  in  these  national  feuds 
than  in  aU  their  encounters  with  the  infidel.  The  soldiers 
of  Femacn  Gonzales,  a  chieftain  of  the  tenth  century,  com- 
plained that  their  master  made  them  lead  the  lives  of  very 
deyib,  keeping  them  in  the  harness  day  and  night,  in  wars, 
not  against  the  Saracens,  but  one  another. 

These  circumstances  so  far  checked  the  energies  of  the 
Christiaiis,  that  a  century  and  a  half  elapsed  after  the  inva- 
sion before  they  had  penetrated  to  the  Douro  (a.d.  850), 
and  nearly  thrice  that  period  before  they  had  advanced  the 
line  of  conquest  to  the  Tagus  (a.3).  1147),  notwithstanding 
that  this  portion  of  the  country  had  been  comparatively 
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deserted  by  the  Mohammedans.  But  it  was  easy  to  fcnresee 
that  a  people  living  as  they  did  under  circumstances  fiskvour- 
able  to  the  development  of  both  physical  and  moral  energy, 
must  ultimatehr  prevail  over  a  nation  oppressed  by  desp<^« 
ism  and  the  e£^minate  indulgence  to  which  it  was  naturaily 
disposed  by  a  sensual  religion  and  a  voluptuous  climate. 
In  truth,  the  early  Spaniard  was  urged  by  every  motive 
which  can  give  energy  to  human  purpose.  Pent  up  iu  his 
barren  mountains,  he  beheld  the  pleasant  valleys  and  fruit- 
ful vineyards  of  his  ancestors  delivered  over  to  the  spoiler, 
the  holy  places  polluted  by  abominable  rites,  and  the  cres- 
cent glittering  on  the  domes  which  were  once  consecrated  by 
the  venerable  symbol  of  his  faith.  His  cause  became  the 
cause  of  Heaven.  The  Church  published  her  bulls  of  cru- 
sade, offering  liberal  indulgences  to  those  who  served,  and 
paradise  to  those  who  fell,  in  the  battle  against  the  ii^del. 
Xhe  ancient  Castilian  was  remarkable  for  his  independent 
resistance  to  papal  encroachment,  but  the  peeottariiy  of  his 
situation  subjected  him  in  an  uncommon  degree  to  ecdesi- 
ticfd  influence  at  home.  Priests  mingled  in  the  council  and 
the  camp,  and,  arrayed  in  their  satcerdotal  robes,  not  unfre- 
quently  led  the  armies  to  battle.  Miracles  were^eceived 
by  the  credulous  Spaniards  almost  as  ordinary  occurences, 
so  frequent  were  the  announcements  of  their  repetition. 
The  violated  tombs  of  the  saints  were  said  to  have  s^it 
forth  thunders  and  lightnings  to  consume  the  invaders ;  and 
when  the  Christians  fainted  in  the  fight,  the  apparition  of 
their  patron  St.  James,  mounted  on  a  mil^-white  steed,  and 
bearing  aloft  the  banner  of  the  eross,  was  averred  to  have 
been  seen  hovering  in  the  air  to  rally  their  broken  squadrcNDS 
and  lead  them  on  to  victory.  Thus  the  Spaniard  looked 
upon  himsdf  as  peculiarly  under  the  care  of  Providence. 
Por  him  the  laws  of  nature  were  suspended.  He  was  a 
soldier  of  the  cross,  fighting  not  only  for  his  country  but 
for  Christendom.  Indeed,  volunteers  from  the  remotest 
parts  of  Christian  Europe  eagerly  thronged  to  serve  under 
his  banner,  and  the  cause  of  religion  waa  debated  with  the 
same  ardour  in  Spain  as  on  the  plains  of  Palestine. 

To  the  extraordinary  position  in  which  the  nation  was 
placed  may  be  referred  the  Uberal  forms  of  its  political 
mstitutions,  as  well  as  a  more  early  development  of  them 
than  took  place  in  other  countries  of  Europe.  Prom  the 
exposure  of  the  Castilian  towns  to  the  predatory  ineundons 
of  the  Arabs,  it  became  necessary,- not  only  that  they  abould 
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be  strongly  fortifi^  but  that  every  citizen  should  be  trained 
to  bear  arms  in  their  defence.    An  immense  increase  of 
conseqaesice  was  given  to  the  burgesses,  who  thus  consti- 
tuted the  most  efFective  part  of  the  national  militia.   To  this 
dicuiDstanee,  as  well  as  to  the  policy  of  inviting  the  settle- 
ment of  frontier  places  by  the  grant  of  extraordinary  privi- 
leges to  the  inhabitants,  is  to  be  imputed  the  early  date,  as 
well  as  the  liberal  character,  of  the  charters  of  community 
in  Castile  and  Leon.     These,  although  varying  a  good  deal 
in  tlieir  detaOs,  generally  conceded  to  the  citizens  the  right 
of  dectizig  thear  own  magistrates  for  the  regulation  of  muni- 
cipal affinrs.     Judges  were  appointed  by  this  body  for  the 
amninistTation  of  civil  and  criminal  law,  subject  to  an  ap- 
peal to  the  royal  tribunal.    No  person  could  be  affected  m 
life  or  propel^  except  by  a  decision  of  this  municipal  court ; 
and  no  cause,  while  pending  before  it,  could  be  evoked 
thenee  into  the  superior  tribunal.     In  order  to  secure  the 
baniers  of  justice  more  effectually  against  the  violence  of 
power,  00  often  superior  to  law  in  an  imperfect  state  of 
society,  it  was  provided  in  many  of  the  charters  that  no 
nobles  should  be  permitted  to  acquire  real  property  within 
the  Hmitiu  of  the  municipality ;  that  no  fortress  or  palace 
should  be  erected  by  them  there ;  that  such  as  might  reside 
within  the  territory  of  a  chait^red  city  or  borough  should 
be  anl^ect  to  its  jurisdiction ;  and  that  any  violence  offered 
by  the  feudal  loros  to  its  inhabitants  might  be  resisted  with 
impmziit^.     Ample  and  inalienable  fiinds  were  provided  for 
the  mamtenaDoe  o£  the  municipal  fimeticmaries,  and  for 
other  pul^  expenses.      A  large  extent  of  circumjacent 
country,  embracing  frequently  many  towns  and  villages,  was 
anneKeii  to  each  city,  with  the  right  of  jurisdiction  over  it. 
An  oGffioer  was  appomted  by  the  crown  to  reside  within  each 
mnoicijpality,  whose  province  it  was  to  superintend  the 
colleetfion  i£  the  annual  and  fixed  tribute  paid  in  lieu  of 
arbitrary  taxes,  to  maintain  public  order,  and  to  be  associ- 
ated -wiui  the  magistrates  of  each  city  in  the  command  of 
the  Ibrees  it  was  boond  to  contribute  towards  the  national 
defence.     Thus,  while  the  inhaHtants  of  the  great  towns  in 
other  p«rtB  of  Europe  were  languishing  in  feudal  servitude, 
the  CaatiHan  corporations,  living  under  the  protection  of 
their  own  laws  and  magistrates  in  time  of  peace,  and  com- 
manded by  their  own    officers  in  time  ox  war,  were  in 
fan  enjoyment  of  all  the  essential  rights  and  privileges  of 
freemen. 
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It  is  true  that  they  were  often  convulsed  by  intestine 
feuds;  that  the  laws  were  often  loosely  administered  by 
incompetent  judges ;  and  that  the  exercise  of  so  many  im- 
portant privileges  of  independent  states  inspired  them  with 
feelings  of  independence  which  led  to  mutual  rivalry,  and 
sometimes  to  open  collision.  But  with  all  this,  long  after 
similar  immunities  in  the  free  cities  of  other  countries,  as 
Italy  for  example,  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  violence  of 
faction  or  the  lust  of  power,  those  of  the  CastiHan  cities  not 
only  remained  unimpaired,  but  seemed  to  acquire  additional 
stability  with  age.  This  circumstance  is  chiefly  attributable 
to  the  constancy  of  the  national  legislatiure,  which,  until  the 
voice  of  liberty  was  stifled  by  the  military  despotism  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  was  ever  ready  to  interpose  its  protecting 
arm  in  defence  of  constitutional  rights. 

The  earliest  instance  on  record  of  popular  representation 
in  Castile  occurred  at  Burgos  in  1 169 ;  nearly  a  century 
antecedent  to  the  first  convocation  of  the  English  House  of 
Commons,  in  the  celebrated  Leicester  parlmment.  Each 
city  had  but  one  vote,  whatever  might  be  the  number  of  its 
representatives.  A  much  greater  irregularity  in  the  num- 
ber of  cities  required  to  send  deputies  to  the  Cortes  on 
difierent  occasions  prevailed  in  Castile  than  ever  existed  in 
England;  though  previous  to  the  fifteenth  century  this 
does  not  seem  to  have  proceeded  from  any  design  to  infringe 
on  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The  nomination  of  the 
deputies  was  origioally  vested  in  the  householders  at  large, 
but  was  afterwards  confined  to  the  municipalities ;  a  most 
mischievous  alteration,  which  subjected  their  election  eventu- 
ally to  the  corrupt  influence  of  the  crown.  They  assembled 
iQ  the  same  chamber  with  the  higher  orders  of  the  nobility 
and  clergy ;  but  on  questions  of  importance  retired  to  de- 
liberate by  themselves.  After  the  transaction  of  other 
business  their  own  petitions  were  presented  to  the  sove- 
reign ;  and  his  assent  gave  them  the  validily  of  laws.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  right  of  the  nobihty  and  dergy  to 
attend  the  Cortes,  their  sanction  was  not  deemed  essential 
to  the  validity  of  legislative  acts ;  for  their  presence  was 
not  even  required  in  many  assemblies  of  the  nation  which 
occurred  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The 
extraordinary  power  thus  committed  to  the  Commons  was, 
on  the  whole,  imfavourable  to  their  liberties.  It  deprived 
them  of  the  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  the  great  orders 
of  the  state,  whose  authority  alone  could  have  enabled  them 
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io  witiistand  the  enactments  of  arbitrary  power,  and  who  in 
heb  did  eventually  desert  them  in  their  utmost  need. 

But  notwithstanding  these  defects,  the  popular  branch 
of  the  Oastilian  Cortes,  very  soon  after  its  admission  into 
that  body,  assumed  functions  and  exercised  a  degree  of  power 
Boperior  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  Commons  in  other  European 
legislatures.     It  was  soon  recognised  as  a  pnnciple  of  the 
constitution,  that  no  tax  should  be  imposed  without  the 
consent  of  the  representatives  of  the  people ;  and  an  express 
enactment   to  this  effect  was  suffered  to  remain  on  the 
statute-book,  after  it  had  become  a  dead  letter,  as  if  to  re- 
mind the  nation  of  the  liberties  it  had  lost.    The  Commons 
showed  a  wise  solicitude  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  collecting 
the  public  revenue,  often  more  onerous  to  the  subject  than 
the  tax  itself.     They  watched  carefully  over  its  appopria- 
tion  to  its  destined  uses ;  they  restrained  a  too  promgd  ex- 
penditure, and  more  than  once  ventured  to  regulate  the 
economy  of  the  royal  household.     A  vigUant  eve  was  kept 
on  ihe  conduct  of  public  ofiLcers,  as  well  as  on  the  right  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  commissions  were  appointed  by 
the  Cortes  to  inquire  into  any  suspected  abuses  of  judicial 
authority.     They  entered  into  negotiations  for  alliances  with 
foreign  powers,  and  by  determining  the  amoimt  of  supplies 
for  the  maintenance  of  troops  in  time  of  war,  preserved  a 
salutazy  check  over  military  operations.    The  nomination  of 
regencies  was  subject  to  their  approbation,  and  they  defined 
the  nature  of  the  authority  to  be  intrusted  to  them.    Their 
conseixt  wsb  esteemed  indispensable  to  the  validity  of  a  title 
to  the  crown ;  and  this  prerogative,  or  at  least  the  shadow 
of  ity  long  continued  to  survive  the  wreck  of  their  ancient 
Hberfcies.     iFinaUy,  they  more  than  once  set  aside  the  testa- 
mentary provisions  of  the  sovereign  in  regard  to  the  suc- 
cession. 

It  would  be  improper  to  pass  by  without  notice  an  ano- 
malous  institution  peculiar  to  Castdle,  which  sought  to  secure 
the  public  tranquillity  by  means  which  were  themselves 
scarcely  compatible  with  civil  subordination.  This  was  the 
celebrated  Hermcmdad,  or  "Holy  Brotherhood,"  which  was 
designed  as  a  substitute  for  a  regularly  organized  police.  It 
consisted  of  a  confederation  of  the  principal  cities,  bound 
together  by  solemn  league  and  covenant  for  the  defence  of 
their  liberty  in  seasons  of  dvil  anarchy.  Its  affairs  were 
condacted  by  deputies,  who  assembled  at  stated  intervals 
for  the  purpose,  transacting  their  business  under  a  common 
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geal,  enacting  laws  wliich  they  were  careful  to  transmit  to 
the  nobles  and  the  sorereign,  and  enforcing  their  measures 
by  an  armed  body  of  dependants.  This  wild  kind  of  justice, 
so  characteristic  of  an  unsettled  state  of  society,  repeatedly 
received  the  legislative  sanction;  and  however  formidable! 
such  a  popular  engine  may  have  appeared  to  the  eye  of  & 
monarch,  he  was  often  led  to  countenance  it  by  a  sense  ol 
his  own  impotence,  as  well  as  of  the  overweening  power  o£ 
the  nobles,  against  whom  it  was  principally  directed^  Hence 
these  associations,  though  the  epithet  may  seem  Bomewhat 
overstrained,  have  received  the  appellation  of  ^'  Cortes  Ex- 
traordinary." 

With  these  immunities  the  cities  of  Castile  attained  a 
degree  of  opulence  and  splendour  unrivalled,  unless  in  Ital^, 
during  the  middle  ages.  At  a  very  early  period  indeed  their 
contact  with  the  Arabs  had  familiarized  them  with  a  better 
system  of  agriculture,  and  a  dexterity  in  the  meclumic  arts 
unknown  in  other  parts  of  Christendom.  On  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  conquered  town  we  find  it  distributed  into  quarters, 
or  districts,  appropriated  to  the  several  crafts,  whcMW  mem- 
bers were  incorporated  into  guilds,  under  the  regulation  of 
magistrates  and  by-laws  of  their  own  appomtment.  In- 
stead of  the  unwortbfr  disrepute  into  which  the  more  humble 
occupati(ms  have  since  £Edlen  in  Spain,  they  were  fostexed  by 
a  liberal  patronage,  and  their  professors  in  some  instances 
elevated  to  the  mok  of  knighthood.  The  ezoeUent  breed  of 
sheep  which  early  became  the  object  of  legiriative  Boiicitude 
furnished  them  with  an  important  staple ;  which,  together 
with  the  simjder  manufactures,  and  the  various  products  of 
a  prolific  soil,  formed  the  materials  of  a  profitable  commerce. 
Augmentation  of  wealth  brought  with  it  the  usual  appetite 
for  expensive  pleasures;  but  the  surpluB  of  riches  was  fre- 
quently expended  in  use^  public  works. 

The  nobles,  though  possessed  of  immense  estates  and 
great  political  privileges,  did  not  consume  their  fortunes  or 
their  energies  m  a  lite  of  eieminate  luxury.  Prom  their 
earliest  boyhood  they  were  aecustomed  to  serve  m  the  ranks 
against  the  infidel,  and  their  whde  subsequent  lires  were 
occupied  either  with  war,  or  those  martial  exereises  whidi 
reflect  the  image  oi  it.  Looking  back  with  pride  to  their 
ancient  Gothic  descent,  and  to  those  times  when  they  had 
stood  forward  as  the  peers,  the  electors  of  tiieir  sovereign, 
they  would  ill  brook  the  subtest  indignity  at  his  band. 

The  overweening  self-confidence  of  the  nobles,  however. 
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prored  their  ruin.     Th&y  disdained  a  oooperatioii  with  the 
lower  oirders  in  defence  of  their  privileges,  when  both  were 
assailed  b j  tlie  Anstrian  dynasty,  and  rdied  too  unhesitatingly 
on  their  power  as  a  body,  to  feel  jealous  of  thdr  exclusion 
firom  the  national  legislature,  where  alone  they  could  make 
aa  effectual  stand  against  the  usurpations  of  the  crown. 
Spain  was  peculiarly  the  land  of  chivalry,  and  knighl^ood 
was  regarded  with  especial  favour  by  the  laws  of  Castile. 
The  reroect  for  the  fair  sex,  which  had  descended  from  the 
Viaigotfas,  was  mingled  with  the  religious  enthusiasm  which 
liad  been  kindled  during  the  long  wars  with  the  infidel. 
An  example  of  the  extravagance  to  which  this  chivalrous 
>pint  was  carried  occurs  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  a  pass- 
im of  arms  was  defended  at  Ochigo,  not  far  from  Compos* 
t^  by  a  Castilian  knight  named  Lenones,  and  his  nine 
compamons,  against  all  comers,  in  the  presence  of  John  II. 
and  his  court.  Its  object  was  to  release  the  knight  from  the 
obh^tion  imposed  upon  him  by  his  mistress  of  wearing 
pubSdy  an  iron  coUar  round  his  neck  every  Thursday.   The 
jousts  continued  for  thirty  days,  and  the  champions  fought 
without  shield  or  target,  vnth  weapons  bearing  points  of 
Mihm  steel.     Six  hunc&ed  and  twenty-seven  encounters  took 
place,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty«six  lances  were  broken, 
when  the  emprize  was  declared  to  be  fairly  achieved. 

The  long  minorities  with  which  Castile  was  afflicted,  per- 
haps more  than  any  country  in  Europe,  frequently  threw  the 
gOTemment  into  the  hands  of  the  principal  nobility,  who 
perverted  to  their  own  emolument  the  high  powers  intrusted 
to  them.  They  usurped  the  possessions  oi  the  crown,  and 
invaded  some  of  its  most  valuable  privileges ;  so  that  the 
sovereign's  subsequent  life  was  frequently  spent  in  fruitless 
«^mpts  to  recover  the  losses  of  his  minority.  He  some- 
times indeed,  in  the  impotence  of  other  resources,  resorted 
to  sack  unhappy  expedients  as  treachery  and  assassination. 
A.  pleasant  tale  is  told  by  the  Spanish  historians  of  the  more 
innocent  device  of  Henry  III.  tor  idie  recovery  of  the  estates 
Bxtorted  from  the  crown  by  the  rapacious  nooles  during  his 
ininority. 

Betoming  home  late  one  evening,  fatigued  and  half  fiim- 
iahed,  from  a  hunting  expedition,  he  was  chagrined  to  find 
no  refreshment  prepared  for  him,  and  still  more  so  to  learn 
from  his  steward  that  he  had  neither  money  nor  credit  to 
purchase  it.  The  day's  sport,  however,  fortunately  furnished 
the  means  of  appeasing  the  royal  appetite,  and  while  a  hasty 
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dinner  was  being  prepared,  the  steward  took  occasion  to 
contrast  the  indigent  condition  of  the  king  with  that  of  his 
nobles,  who  habituallj  indulged  in  the  most  expensive  en- 
tertainments, and  were  that  very  evening  feasting  with  the 
archbishop  of  Toledo.  The  prince,  suppressing  his  indigna- 
tion, determined  to  inspect  the  affair  in  person,  and,  assuming 
a  disguise,  introduced  himself  privately  into  the  archbishop's 
palace,  where  he  witnessed  with  his  own  eyes  the  prodigal  mag- 
nificence of  the  banquet,  teeming  with  costly  wines  and  the 
most  luxurious  viands.  The  next  day  he  caused  a  rumour  to 
be  circulated  through  the  court  that  he  had  fallen  suddenly 
and  dangerously  ill.  The  courtiers,  at  these  tidings,  thronged 
to  the  palace,  and  when  they  had  all  assembled,  the  king  made 
his  appearance  among  them,  bearing  his  naked  sword  in  his 
hand,  and  with  an  aspect  of  unusuju  severity  seated  himself 
on  his  throne  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  apartment. 
After  an  interval  of  silence  in  the  astonished  assembly,  the 
monarch,  addressing  himself  to  the  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
who  was  primate  of  the  kingdom,  inquired  of  him,  "  How 
many  sovereigns  he  had  known  in  Castile  ?"  The  prelate 
answering,"  Four,"  Henry  put  the  same  question  to  the  duke 
of  Benavente,  and  so  on  to  the  other  courtiers  in  succession. 
None  of  them,  however,  having  answered  more  than  five, 
"How  is  this,*'  said  the  prince,  "that  you  who  are  so  old 
should  have  known  so  few ;  while  I,  jroung  as  I  am,  have 
beheld  more  than  twenty  ?  Tes,"  continued  he,  raising  his 
voice  to  the  astonished  multitude,  "  you  are  the  real  sove- 
reigns of  Castile,  enjoying  all  the  rights  and  revenues  of 
royalty,  while  I,  stripped  of  my  patrimony,  have  scarcelyl 
wherewithal  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life."  Then 
giving  a  concerted  signal,  his  ^^uards  entered  the  apartment, 
followed  by  the  pubuc  executioner,  and  bearing  with  them 
the  implements  of  death.  The  dismayed  nobles,  not  relish- 
ing the  turn  the  jest  appeared  likely  to  take,  fell  on  their 
knees  before  the  monarch,  and  besought  his  forjpveness,  pro- 
mising, in  requital,  complete  restitution  of  the  fruits  of  their 
rapacity.  Henrv,  contented  with  having  so  cheaply  gained 
his  point,  allowed  himself  to  soften  at  their  entreaties,  taking 
care,  however,  to  detain  their  persons  as  security  for  thei]^ 
engagement,  until  such  time  as  the  rents,  royal  fortressea 
and  whatever  effects  had  been  filched  from  the  crown,  shouM 
be  restored. 
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Sbctioh  XI.     Survey  oftTie  Constitution  of  Aragon. 

AitAOOH  was  first  raised  to  political  importance  by  its 
union  with  Catalonia,  including  the  rich  county  of  Barce- 
lona^  and  the  subsequent  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Valen- 
cia.   The  ancient  county  of  Barcelona  had  reached  a  higher 
degree  of  ciyilization  thao  Aragon,  and  was  distinguished  by 
institutioiis  even  more  liberal  than  those  we  have  described 
in  the  preceding  section  as  belonging  to  Castile.    It  was  in 
the  maritune  cities,  scattered  along  the  coasts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, that  the  seeds  of  liberty,  both  in  ancient  and  mo- 
dem times,  were  implanted  and  brought  to  maturity.  During 
the  middle  i^es,  when  the  people  of  Europe  generally  main- 
tained a  toilsome  and  un&equent  intercourse  with   each 
other,  those  situated  on  the  margin  of  this  great  inland  sea 
found  an  easy  mode  of  communication  across  the  great  high- 
way of  its  waters.    They  mingled  in  war,  too,  as  well  as  in 
peace,  and  this  long  period  is  filled  with  their  international 
contests,  while  the  other  free  cities  of  Christendom  were 
wasting  themselves  in  civil  feuds  and  degrading  domestic 
broils.   In  this  wide  and  various  collision  their  moral  powers 
were  quickened  by  constant  activity;  and  more  enlarged 
views  were  formed,  with  a  deeper  consciousness  of  their  own 
strength,  than  could  be  obtained  by  those  inhabitants  of  the 
interior  who  were  conversant  only  with  a  limited  range  of 
objects,  and  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  same  dull  mo- 
notonous circunistances.     Among  these  maritime  republics, 
those  of  Catalonia  were  emiaently  conspicuous.     By  the 
incorporation  of  this  country  therefore  with  the  kingdom  of 
Aragon,  the  strength  of  the  latter  was  greatly  augmented. 
The  Aragonese  princes,  well  aware  of  this,  Hberally  fostered 
the  institutions  to  which  the  country  owed  its  prosperity, 
and  skilfally  availed  themselves  of  its  resources  for  tne  ag- 
grandizement of  their  domiaions.     They  paid  particular  at- 
tention to  the  navy,  for  the  more  perfect  discipline  of  which 
a  body  of  laws  was  prepared  by  Peter  IV.,  in  1354,  which 
was  designed  to  render  it  invincible.    No  allusion  whatever 
is  made  in  this  stem  code  to  the  mode  of  surrendering  to  or 
retreating  from  the  enemy.     The  commander  who  declined 
attacking  any  force  not  exceeding  his  own  by  more  than  one 
Vessel  was  punished  with  death.   The  Catalan  navy  disputed 
the  empire  of  the  Mediterranean  with  the  fleets  of  Pisa,  and 
still  more  with  those  of  Genoa.    With  its  aid  the  Aragon- 
ese manarchs  achieved  successfully  the  conquest  of  Sicily, 
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Sardinia,  and  the  Balearic  Isles,  which  they  annexed  to  their 
empire.  It  penetrated  into  the  farthest  regions  of  the  Le- 
vant, and  a  Catalan  armament  conquered  Athens,  giviiig  to 
their  sovereign  the  title  of  dnke  of  that  city. 

Bat  though  the  dominions  of  the  kings  of  Aragon  werej 
thus  extended  ahroad,  there  were  no  sovereigns  in  Europe 
whose  authority  was  so  limited  at  home.  The  natioiial  his- 
torians refer  the  origin  of  their  government  to  a  written 
constitution  of  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  fragr 
ments  of  which  are  still  preserved  in  certain  ancient  docu- 
ments and  chronicles.  On  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy  in 
the  throne  at  this  epoch,  a  monarch  was  elected  by  th^ 
twelve  principal  nobles,  who  prescribed  a  code  of  laws,  to 
the  observance  of  which  he  was  compelled  to  swear  befor^ 
assuming  the  sceptre.  The  import  of  these  laws  was  to  cii-; 
cumscribe  within  very  narrow  limits  the  authority  of  the 
sovereignty,  distributing  the  principal  functions  to  Ajusticiaj 
or  court ;  and  these  peers  were  authorized,  if  the  compact 
should  be  violated  by  the  monarch,  to  withdraw  their  alle- 
giance, and,  in  the  bold  language  of  the  ordinance,  "  to  sub- 
stitute any  other  ruler  in  his  stead,  even  a  pag;aa  if  they 
hsted.*'  The  great  barons  of  Aragon  were  few  in  number, 
they  claimed  descent  from  the  twelve  electoral  peers  we 
have  described,  and  they  very  reluctantly  admitted  to  equal- 
ity those  whom  the  favour  of  the  sovereign  raised  to  the 
peerage.  No  baron  could  be  divested  of  his  fief  unless  by 
public  sentence  of  the  justicia  and  the  Cortes.  The  nobles 
filled  of  right  the  highest  offices  in  the  state ;  they  appointed 
judges  in  their  domains  for  the  cognizance  of  certieun  civil 
causes,  and  they  exercised  an  unlimited  criminal  jurisdiction 
over  certain  classes  of  their  vassals.  They  were  excused 
from  taxation,  except  in  specified  cases  ;  were  exempted 
from  all  corporal  and  capital  punishments ;  nor  could  they 
be  imprisoned,  though  their  estates  might  be  sequestrated 
for  debt.  But  the  laws  conceded  to  them  privileges  of  a 
still  more  dangerous  character.  They  were  entitled  to  defr 
their  sovereign  and  publicly  renounce  their  allegiance,  with 
the  whimsic^  privilege,  in  addition,  of  commending  their 
fi^milies  and  estates  to  his  protection,  which  he  was  obliged 
to  protect  untn  they  were  again  reconciled.  The  mischiev- 
ous right  of  private  war  was  repeatedly  recognised  by  sta- 
tute. It  was  claimed  and  exercised  in  its  fidl  extent,  and 
occasionally  with  circumstances  of  peculiar  atrocity.  An 
instance  is  recorded  by  Zurita  of  a  bloody  feud  between  two 
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of  these  nobles,  prosecuted  with  such  inveteracy,  that  the 
parties  bound  themselves  by  solemn  oath  never  to  desist 
irom  it  during  their  lives,  and  to  resist  every  effort,  even 
on  the  part  of  the  crown  itself,  to  effect  a  pacification  be- 
tween them. 

The  commons  of  Aragon  enjoyed  higher  consideration, 
and  stiU  larger  civil  privileges,  than  those  of  Castile.  For 
this  they  were  perhaps  somewhat  indebted  to  the  example 
of  their  Catalan  neighbours,  the  influence  of  whose  demo- 
cratic institutions  naturally  extended  to  other  parts  of 
the  Aragonese  monarchy.  The  charters  of  certain  cities 
accorded  to  their  inhabitants  privileges  of  nobility,  particu- 
larly those  of  immtmity  from  taxation;  while  the  magis- 
trates of  others  were  permitted  to  take  their  seats  in  the 
order  of  the  lesser  nobles.  By  a  statute  passed  in  1307  it 
was  ordained  that  the  Cortes  should  assemble  triennially. 
The  great  officers  of  the  crown,  whatever  might  be  their 
personal  rank,  were  jealously  excluded  from  their  delibera- 
tions. The  session  was  opened  by  an  address  from  the  king 
in  person,  a  point  of  which  the  Aragonese  Cortes  was  al- 
ways very  tenacious:  after  which  the  nobles,  the  clergy, 
and  the  commons  withdrew  to  their  separate  apartments. 
The  greatest  scrupulousness  was  manifested  in  maintaining 
the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  body ;  and  their  intercourse 
with  one  another  and  with  the  king  was  regulated  by  the 
most  precise  forms  of  parliamentary  etiquette.  The  subjects 
of  deliberation  were  referred  to  a  committee  from  each 
order,  who,  after  conferring  together,  reported  to  their 
several  departments.  It  was  in  the  power  of  any  member 
to  defeat  the  passage  of  a  bill,  by  opposing  to  it  his  veto  or 
dissent  formally  registered  to  that  effect.  He  might  even 
interpose  his  negative  on  the  proceedings  of  the  house ;  and 
thus  put  a  stop  to  the  prosecution  of  all  further  business 
during  the  session.  During  the  interval  of  the  sessions  of 
the  legislature  a  committee  of  two  from  each  department 
was  appointed  to  preside  over  public  affairs,  particularly  in 
regara  to  the  revenue  and  the  security  of  justice,  with 
authority  to  convoke  a  Cortes  extraordinary,  whenever  the 
exigency  might  demand  it. 

The  Cortes  exercised  the  highest  functions,  whether  of 
a  deliberative,  legislative,  or  judicial  nature.  It  had  a  right 
to  be  consulted  on  all  matters  of  importance ;  especially  on 
those  of  peace  or  war.  No  law  was  valid,  no  tax  could  be 
imposed,  without  its  consent ;  and  it  carefully  provided  for 
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the  application  of  the  reyenue  to  its  destined  uses.  It  de- 
termined the  succession  to  the  crown ;  removed  obnoxious 
ministers ;  reformed  the  household  and  domestic  expendi- 
ture of  the  monarch  ;  and  exercised  the  power  in  the  most 
imreserved  manner  of  withholding  supplies,  as  well  as  of 
resisting  what  it  regarded  as  an  encroachment  on  the 
liberties  of  the  nation.  . 

The  governments  of  Valencia  and  Catalonia  were  ad- 
ministered independently  of  each  other  long  after  they  had 
been  consolidated  into  one  monarchy,  but  they  bore  a  very 
near  resemblance  to  the  constitution  of  Aragon.  The  city 
of  Barcelona,  which  originally  gave  its  name  to  the  county 
of  which  it  was  the  capital,  was  distinguished  from  a  very 
early  period  by  ample  municipal  privileges.  Under  the 
Aragonese  monarchs,  Barcelona  had  so  well  profited  by  the 
liberal  administration  of  its  rulers  as  to  have  reached  a  de- 
gree of  prosperity  rivalling  that  of  any  of  the  Italian  re- 
publics. She  divided  with  them  the  lucrative  commerce 
with  Alexandria,  and  her  port,  thronged  with  foreigners 
from  every  nation,  became  a  principal  emporium  in  the 
Mediterranean  for  the  spices,  drugs,  perfumes,  and  other 
rich  commodities  of  the  East,  whence  they  were  diffused 
over  the  interior  of  Spain  and  the  European  continent. 
Her  consuls  and  her  commercial  factories  were  established 
in  every  considerable  port  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the 
north  of  Eurojje.  The  natural  products  of  her  soil,  and  her 
various  domestic  fabrics,  supplied  her  with  abundant  articles 
of  export.  Fine  wool  was  imported  by  the  merchants  of 
this  city  in  considerable  quantities  from  England  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  returned  there  manu- 
factured into  cloth ;  an  exchange  of  commodities  the  reverse 
of  that  existing  between  the  two  countries  at  the  present 
day.  The  wealth  which  flowed  in  upon  Barcelona,  and  the 
result  of  the  activity  and  enterprise  which  the  merchants  of 
the  place  exhibited,  was  evinced  by  the  numerous  public 
works  in  which  it  set  an  example  to  all  Europe.  Strangers 
who  visited  Spain  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
expatiate  on  the  magnificence  of  this  city,  its  commodious 
private  edifices,  the  cleanliness  of  its  streets  and -public 
squares,  and  on  the  amenity  of  its  gardens  and  cultivated 
environs. 

But  the  peculiar  glory  of  Barcelona  was  the  freedom  of 
its  municipal  institutions.  The  government  consisted  of  a 
senate  or  council  of  one  hundred,  and  a  body  of  correpdores, 
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or  ooimselloTS,  varying  at  times  from  four  to  six  in  number ; 
the  former  were  intrusted  with  the  legislative,  the  latter  with 
the  executive, functions  of  administration.  A  large  proportion 
of  these  bodies  was  selected  from  the  merchanst,  tradesmen, 
and  mechanics  of  the  dty.  They  were  invested  not  merely 
with  municipal  authority  but  with  many  of  the  rights  of 
sovereignty.  They  entered  into  commercial  treaties  with 
foreign  powers ;  superintended  the  defence  of  the  city  in 
time  of  war ;  provided  for  the  security  of  trade ;  granted 
letters  of  reprisal  against  any  nation  who  might  violate  it ; 
and  raised  and  appropriated  public  money  for  the  construc- 
tion of  useful  works,  or  the  encouragement  of  such  com- 
mercial adventurers  as  were  too  hazardous  or  expensive  for 
individual  enterprise.  The  professors  of  the  diflferent  arts, 
as  the  trades  were  called,  organized  into  guilds  or  companies, 
constituted  so  many  independent  associations,  whose  mem- 
bers were  eligible  to  the  highest  municipal  offices. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  democratic  institutions,  the 
burghers  of  Barcelona,  and,  indeed,  of  Catalonia  in  general, 
which  enjoyed  more  or  less  of  a  similar  freedom,  assumed  a 
haughty  independence  of  character,  beyond  what  existed 
among  the  same  class  in  other  parts  of  Spain;  and  this, 
combined  with  the  martial  daring  fostered  by  a  life  of  mari- 
time adventure  and  warfare,  made  them  impatient,  not 
merely  of  oppression,  but  of  contradiction  on  the  part  of 
their  sovereigns,  who  have  experienced  more  frequent  and 
more  sturdy  resistance  from  this  part  of  their  dominions 
than  from  any  other.^  Navagero,  the  Venetian  ambassador 
to  Spain  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  although  a  repub- 
lican himself,  was  so  struck  with  what  he  deemed  the  insub- 
ordination of  the  Barcelonians,  that  he  asserts,  ^*  The  inhab- 
itants have  so  many  privileges  that  the  king  scarcely  retains 
any  authority  over  them ;  their  liberty,"  he  adds,  "  should 
rather  go  by  the  name  of  licentiousness."  One  example 
among  many  may  be  given  of  the  tenacity  with  which  they 
adhered  to  their  most  inconsiderable  immunities. 

*  Barcelona  revolted,  and  was  twice  besieged  by  the  royal  arms  under 
John  II.,  once  under  Philip  IV.,  twice  under  Charles  II.,  and  twice  under 
Philip  y.  On  the  last  of  these  occasions  (a.d.  17 14),  it  held  out  against 
the  combined  forces  of  France  and  Spain  under  Marshal  Berwick,  and 
the  siege  is  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  late  king  of  Spain,  Ferdinand  VII.,  also  had 
occasion  to  feel  that  the  independent  spirit  of  the  Catalans  did  not  become 
extinct  with  their  ancient  constitution,  and  every  regency  since  his  death 
has  been  taught  the  same  lesson. 
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Ferdinand  I.,  in  1416,  being  desirous,  in  consequence  of 
tbe  exkausted  state  of  the  finances  on  his  coming  to  the 
throne,  to  evade  the  payment  of  a  certain  tax  or  subsidj, 
commonly  paid  by  the  kings  of  Aragon  to  the  city  of  Bar- 
celona, sent  for  the  president  of  the  council,  John  Fiveller, 
to  require  the  consent  of  that  body  to  this  measure.  The 
magistrate,  having  previously  advised  with  his  colleagues, 
determined  to  encounter  any  hazard  rather  than  compro- 
mise the  rights  of  the  dty.  He  reminded  the  king  of  his 
coronation  oath,  expressed  his  regret  that  he  was  willing  so 
soon  to  deviate  from  the  good  usages  of  his  predecessors, 
and  plainly  told  him  that  he  and  his  comrades  would  never 
betray  the  liberties  intrusted  to  them.  Ferdinand,  indig- 
nant at  this  language,  ordered  the  patriot  to  withdraw  into 
another  apartment,  where  he  remained  in  much  uncertainty 
as  to  the  consequences  of  his  temerity.  But  the  king  was 
dissuaded  from  violent  measures,  if  he  ever  contemplated 
them,  by  the  representation  of  his  courtiers,  who  warned 
him  not  to  reckon  too  much  on  the  patience  of  the  people, 
who  bore  small  affection  to  his  person,  from  the  little  fami- 
liarity with  which  he  had  treated  them  in  comparison  with 
their  preceding  monarchs,  and  who  were  already  in  arms  to 
protect  their  magistrate.  In  consequence  of  these  sugges- 
tions, Ferdinand  deemed  it  prudent  to  release  the  council- 
lor, and  withdrew  abruptly  from  the  city  on  the  ensuing 
day,  disgusted  at  the  ill-success  of  his  enterprise. 

Such,  in  the.  earlier  stages  of  Spanish  history,  were  the 
free  constitutions  of  Castile  and  Aragon ;  but  when  these 
two  kingdoms  were  united  into  one  great  monarchy,  it  be- 
came the  settled  policy  of  the  sovereigns  to  destroy  all  the 
institutions  by  which  the  liberties  of  the  people  were  secured. 
As  the  power  of  the  Mohammedans  grew  weaker,  the  kings 
of  Castile  had  less  reason  to  grant  municipal  privileges  on 
condition  of  defending  the  frontiers,  and  their  nobles,  con- 
tinually engaged  in  mutual  dissensions,  were  unable  to  check 
the  inroads  of  the  crown  on  their  aristocratic  privileges.  The 
nobles  of  Aragon  indeed  were  always  ready  to  combine  in  a 
common  cause,  and  it  was  aptly  said  by  one  of  the  monarchs, 
in  reference  to  these  two  aristocracies,  that  it  was  equally 
difficult  to  divide  the  nobles  of  Aragon  and  to  unite  those  of 
Castile.  But  union  availed  little  to  the  Aragonese  nobles, 
when  the  seat  of  government  was  placed  beyond  the  sphere 
of  their  influence,  and  when  Castilian  armies  were  ready  to 
crush  the  first  appearance  of  insurrection.     It  is  also  to  be 
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remarked,  thougli  rather  in  anticipation  of  what  we  shall 
have  to  discuss  hereafter,  that  the  conquest  of  America  not 
merely  gave  the  kings  of  Spain  vast  supplies  of  gold,  with- 
out tneir  heing  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  their  parlisr 
ments  or  cortes,  but  it  also  enabled  them  to  create  many 
lucrative  monopolies,  for  which  the  Spanish  nobles  bartered 
the  privileges  of  their  order  and  the  rights  of  the  people. 
There  is  a  closer  connexion  between  freedom  of  trade  and 
freedom  of  institution  than  is  generally  imagined;  every 
protected  interest  exists  at  the  expense  of  all  the  other 
classes  of  the  community,  and,  being  itself  based  on  injustice, 
must  connive  at  injustice  in  others.  Prospective  loss,  how* 
ever  great,  is  constantly  hazarded  by  the  ignorant  and  un- 
thinking for  immediate  gain,  however  small,  and  it  was  this 
Bel&h  folly  which  mainly  enabled  the  Austrian  line  of 
SpMiish  monarchs  to  overthrow  the  ancient  constitution  of 
their  country,  and  to  render  Spain  a  memorable  and  sad  ex- 
ample of  the  great  truth,  that  a  land  of  monopoly  soon  be- 
comes a  land  of  slavery,  and  eventually  a  land  of  misery. 

Sectiok  XII.     State  of  Western  Europe  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  Fourteenth  Century, 

EoDOLPH  of  Hapsburgh  had  no  sooner  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  empire  than  he  resolved  to  strengthen  the  sove- 
reign authority,  by  annexing  some  of  the  great  fiefs  to  the 
crown.  The  usurpation  of  the  duchy  of  Austria  by  Otto- 
kar,  king  of  Bohemia,  afforded  him  a  pretext  for  interfering 
in  the  £sposal  of  that  province ;  he  defeated  Ottokar,  and 
deprived  him  not  only  of  Austria  but  also  of  Styria, 
Carinthia,  and  Camiola,  which  were  formed  into  a  new 
principality,  and  the  investiture  given  to  Albert,  the  em- 
peror's son  (a.d.  1282),  who  founded  the  imperial  house  of 
Austria. 

But  while  the  emperor's  authority  was  extended  in 
Germany,  it  was  almost  unknown  in  Italy,  where  the  re- 
publican cities  generally  withdrew  even  nominal  allegiance 
from  their  former  masters.  Of  these  commercial  states 
Venice  was  the  most  important.  This  city  had  been  origin- 
ally founded  by  some  refugees  who  sought  shelter  in  ythe 
islands  and  lagoons  of  the  Adriatic,  from  the  ferocity  of 
the  Huns  (a.3).  452) ;  but  it  first  rose  into  importance 
under  the  doge  Piero  TJrseolo  II.  (a.d.  992),  who  obtained 
freedom  of  commerce  for  his  fellow-citizens  from  the  By- 
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zantine  emperor  and  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  and  subjected  the 
maritinie  cities  of  Istria  and  Dalmatia.  In  the  wars  be- 
tween the  empire  and  the  papacy  they  had  generally  sup- 
ported the  latter ;  Pope  Alexander  III.,  as  a  reward  for 
their  services,  conferred  on  them  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  hence  arose  the  singular  ceremony  of  celebrat- 
ing annually  a  mystic  marriage  between  that  sea  and  the 
Venetian  doge.     The  crusades  tended  greatly  to  extend  the 

Eower  of  the  republic,  especially  the  fourth,  in  which,  as  we 
ave  already  stated,  the  Greek  empire  was  dismembered. 
On  this  occasion  the  Venetians  received  from  their  aJliea 
several  maritime  cities  in  Dalmatia,  Albania,  Epirus,  and 
Greece,  the  islands  of  Crete,  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  and  several 
others  in  the  Ionian  cluster. 

But  the  increasing  wealth  of  Venice  led  to  a  fatal  change 
in  its  political  constitution.  The  government  was  originally 
democratic,  the  power  of  the  doge  being  limited  by  a  coun- 
cil, who  were  freely  chosen  by  the  citizens.  Several  tu- 
mults at  these  elections  furnished  the  doge,  Peter  Grade- 
nigo,  vnth  an  excuse  for  proposing  a  law  abrogating  annual 
elections,  and  rendering  the  dignity  of  councillor  hereditary 
in  the  families  of  those  who  were  at  the  period  members  of 
the  legislative  assembly  (a.d.  1298).  This  establishment  of 
a  close  aristocracy  led  to  several  revolts,  of  which  that 
headed  by  Tiepolo  was  the  most  remarkable  (a.d.  13 10). 
After  a  fierce  battle  within  the  city,  the  insurgents  were 
routed ;  ten  inquisitors  were  chosen  to  investigate  the  con- 
spiracy, and  this  commission  was  soon  rendered  permanent 
under  the  name  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  the  most  formidable 
tribunal  ever  founded  to  support  aristocratic  tyranny. 

G^noa,  Kke  Venice,  owed  its  prosperity  to  its  extensive 
commerce,  which  flourished  in  spite  of  the  several  political 
convulsions  that  agitated  the  republic.  The  Genoese  em- 
braced the  cause  of  the  Greek  emperors,  and  helped  them 
to  regain  Constantinople.  Their  services  were  rewarded  by 
the  cession  of  Caffa,  Azov,  and  other  ports  on  the  Black 
Sea,  through  some  of  which  they  opened  a  lucrative  trade 
with  China  and  India.  They  obtained  also  Smyrna^  and 
Pera,  a  suburb  of  Constantinople,  together  with  several  im- 
portant islands  in  the  Archipelago.  Nor  were  they  less 
successful  in  extending  their  power  in  Italy  and  the  western 
Mediterranean,  though  they  had  to  contend  against  power- 
ful rivals  in  the  citizens  of  Pisa.  The  mutual  jealousies  of 
these  republics,  and  the  anxiety  of  both  to  possess  the 
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islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  led  to  a  long  and  Ban- 
guinarj  war.  It  ended  (a.d.  1290)  in  the  complete  over- 
throw of  the  Pisans,  whose  commerce  was  anmliilated  by 
the  loss  of  the  island  of  Elba,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
ports  of  Pisa  and  Leghorn. 

Charles  of  Anjou  did  not  long  enjoy  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies.  His  subjects  justly  hatea  him  for  the  murder 
of  Conradin,  and  the  insolence  of  the  French  soldiery  con- 
firmed their  aversion.  An  atrocious  insult  offerea  to  a 
Sicilian  lady  provoked  the  celebrated  insurrection  com- 
monly called  the  Sicilian  Vespers  *  (a.d.  1282),  in  which  all 
the  French  residents  in  Sicily  were  massacred,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  William  Parcellet,  whose  virtues  honorably  dis- 
tinguished him  from  his  countrymen.  The  islanders  placed 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Aragon,  and 
Charles,  though  aided  Dy  the  pope,  was  unable  to  regain  his 
authority  over  them. 

Pope  Martin,  who  was  warmly  attached  to  Charles  of 
Anjou,  excommunicated  the  king  of  Aragon,  and  placed  his 
kingdom  under  an  interdict;  and  finding  these  measures 
ineffecti^al,  he  preached  a  crusade  against  him,  and  gave  the 
investiture  of  ms  states  to  the  .count  of  Valois,  second  son  of 
the  king  of  France.  He  proclaimed  Charles  of  Anjou  cham- 
pion of  the  Holy  Church,  and  declared  that  this  sanguinary 
tniuit  was  a  prince  chosen  by  God  himself.  The  pope,  who 
tons  bestowed  crovms,  and  exonerated  subjects  from  their 
allegiance,  was  unable  to  maintain  himself  in  his  own  capital ; 
and,  while  he  hoped  to  humble  kings,  could  not  enforce  the 
obedience  of  the  Itoman  citizens.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
instance  of  a  similar  anomaly  in  the  history  of  the  papacy. 
Peter  of  Aragon,  feigning  obedience,  exchanged  his  title  of 
king  for  that  of  a  simple  knight,  retaining,  however,  all  the 
power  of  royalty ;  but,  dreacGng  the  succours  that  the  king 
of  France  sent  to  his  uncle  more  than  the  papal  men- 
aces, he  sought  out  means  of  gaining  time  to  organize 
the  defence  of  Sicily.  Knowing  the  vain-glorious  disposi- 
tion of  his  rival,  Peter  proposed  that  Charles  and  he,  with  a 
hundred  knights  at  each  side,  should  decide  their  respective 
titles  m  a  combat,  near  Bordeaux.     The  duke  of  Anjou, 


'  The  evening  prayers  in  the  Catholic  Church  are  called  Vespers,  and 
^  rerolt  commenced  as  the  congregations  were  assembling  at  Palermo 
for  the  erening  service,  during  the  festival  of  Easter.  Some  historians 
describe  this  massacre  as  the  result  of  a  deep  and  long-planned  con- 
spiracy ;  but  it  is  much  more  likely  to  have  been  simply  a  sudden  out- 
weak  of  popular  indignation. 
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elated  by  the  hopes  of  a  duel  with  a  prince  who  added  to  his 
modest  title, "  Knight  of  Araeon,"  the  sounding  designa- 
tions, "Lord  of  the  Seas,  and  Father  of  Three  Kings," 
accepted  the  terms ;  and,  while  he  prepared  for  the  expected 
field,  neglected  his  preparations  for  war.  Martin  fulminated 
against  the  duel,  single  combats  being  forbidden  by  the 
Church ;  but  Peter  had  never  intended  to  expose  himself  to 
the  chance,  and  on  the  appointed  day  Charles  discovered 
that  he  had  been  overreached.  Martin  more  than  shared  the 
indignation  of  his  favourite ;  he  renewed  the  preaching  of  the 
crusade  against  Peter,  granting  to  all  who  fought  in  the 
papal  cause  the  same  indulgences  assigned  to  those  who 
joined  in  the  expeditions  for  the  recovery  of  Palestine ;  and 
he  sent  ambassadors  urging  the  French  king  to  hasten  the 
invasion  of  Aragon. 

The  anathemas  of  Martin  did  not  deprive  Peter  of  his 
crown;  they  scarcely  even  checked  the  current  of  his  fortunes. 
All  his  subjects,  clergy,  nobles,  and  commons,  ostentatiously 
displayed  their  attachment  to  their  sovereign,  and  laughed 
the  papal  decrees  to  scorn.  The  Aragonese  admiral  defeated 
the  fleet  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  within  sight  of  Naples,  and 
made  his  son,  Charles  the  Lame,  a  prisoner  (a.s.  1284). 
This  scion  of  a  detested  race  would  not  have  escaped  the 
fury  of  the  Messinians,  who  wished  to  sacrifice  him  in  re- 
venge for  the  murder  of  Conradin,  but  for  the  generous  in- 
terference of  Queen  Constance,  Manfred's  daughter,  who 
rescued  him  from  the  fiiry  of  the  populace,  and  sent  hun  for 
security  to  Catalonia.  Charles  of  Anjou  did  not  long  survive 
this  calamity  ;  the  remembrance  of  his  former  triumphs  and 
prosperity,  his  pride,  his  contempt  for  his  enemies,  and 
shame  for  having  been  baffled  by  policy,  aggravated  the  mor- 
tification of  a  defeat  which  he  no  longer  had  power  to  retrieve. 

Spain  continued  divided  into  several  small  kingdoms, 
Christian  and  Mohammedan.  To  the  former  belonged 
Navarre,  Aragon,  and  Castile,  of  which  the  two  last  were 
gradually  extending  themselves  at  the  expense  of  their 
Mohammedan  neighbours.  The  Castilian  monarch,  Alphonso 
I.,  captured  Madrid  and  Toledo  (a.d.  108^)  ;  he  woiud  pro- 
bably have  expelled  the  Moors  from  Spain,  had  not  a  new 
burst  of  fanaticism  in  Africa  supplied  the  Mohammedans 
with  hordes  of  enthusiastic  defenders  in  the  moment  of 
danger.  The  Moors  not  only  recovered  their  strength,  but 
became  so  formidable  that  Pope  Innocent  III.  pubHshed  a 
crusade  against  them.  A  numerous  Christian  army  assembled 
on  the  confines  of  Castile  and  Andalusia ;  they  encountered 
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their  enemies  near  the  city  of  XJbeda,  and  inflicted  on  them 
a  defeat,  from  which  the  Spanish  Mohammedans  never 
recovered  (a.d.  12 12).  Perdinand  III.,  king  of  Castile  and 
Leon,  profiting  by  the  weakness  of  the  Moors,  subdued  the 
little  kingdoms  of  Cordova,  Murcia,  and  Seville  (a.d.  1256), 
so  that  the  Mohammedans  were  reduced  to  a  single  kingdom 
of  Granada. 

The  crusades  in  Spain  led  to  the  foimdation  of  a  new 
kingdom  in  Europe.  Henry  of  Burgundy,  a  member  of  the 
rojal  family  of  France,  was  so  eminently  distinguished  by 
his  valour  in  the  Mohammedan  wars,  that  Alphonso  YI.,  king 
of  Castile,  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  with  the  in- 
vestiture of  the  country  of  Portugal  as  her  dowry.  Henry 
enlarged  his  territory  at  the  expense  of  the  Mohammedans, 
hut  his  fame  was  eclipsed  by  that  of  his  son  Alphonso, 
whom  his  soldiers  proclaimed  king  on  the  glorious  neld  of 
hattle  in  which  the  power  of  the  Mohammedans  was  de- 
stroyed (a.d.  1 139).  To  secure  his  new  royalty,  Alphonso 
placed  himself  and  his  kingdom  under  the  protection  of  the 
Holy  See,  and  declared  himself  a  liege  subject  of  the  pope. 
His  successors  found  the  Eoman  pontiffs  by  no  means  slow 
in  availing  themselves  of  the  power  thus  ceded  to  them ; 
several  violent  struggles  were  made  by  the  kings  t(5  free 
themselves  from  the  yoke,  but  the  power  of  the  popes  pre- 
vailed, and  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  the  Portuguese 
clergy  were  secured  in  extensive  possessions,  almost  royal 
privileges,  and  a  complete  exemption  from  secular  jurisdic- 
tion (a.d.  1289). 

Ai  the  governments  of  France  and  England  began  to  as- 
sume a  stable  form,  rivalry  arose  between  the  two  nations, 
which  led  to  a  long  series  of  sanguinary  wars.  From  the 
time  of  Capet's  usurpation,  the  policy  of  the  French  kings 
had  been  to  lessen  the  power  of  the  great  feudatories :  and 
it  was  a  perilous  error  in  Philip  I.  to  sanction  the  duke  of 
Normandy's  conquest  of  England,  for  he  thus  permitted  a 
vassal,  already  dangerous,  to  become  his  rival  sovereign. 
The  danger  was  greatly  increased  when  Louis  VII.  divorced 
his  fidthless  wife  Eleanor,  the  heiress  to  the  provinces  of 
Gmenne,  Poitou,  and  Gascony.  She  married  Henry  IL, 
king  of  England,  and  thus  enabled  him  to  add  her  inherit- 
ance to  that  of  the  Rantagenets  in  France,  which  included 
the  duchies  of  Normandy  and  the  counties  of  Anjou  and 
Maine  (a.d.  11^2).  The  vassal  was  now  more  powerful 
than  his  sovereign;   the  throne  of  France  indeed  would 
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scarcely  liaye  been  secure,  had  not  the  family  disputes  of 
the  Plantagenets,  secretly  fomented  by  the  wicked  Eleanor, 
caused  Henry's  sons  to  revolt  against  their  indulgent  father, 
and  brought  that  able  sovereign  with  sorrow  to  his  grave. 
Philip  Augustus  was  the  founder  of  the  greatness  of  the 
French  monarchy.  The  Plantagenets  of  England  sank  ra- 
pidly before  his  superior  talents.  Eichard  I.  was  nothing 
more  than  a  brave  warrior,  and  unable  to  compete  with  the 
policy  of  his  rival ;  his  successor,  John,  was  neither  a  soldier 
nor  a  statesman ;  he  provoked  the  resentment  of  aU  his  sub- 
jects, and,  while  assailed  in  England  by  the  discontented 
barons,  and  menaced  abroad  by  the  pope,  he  was  deprived 
of  most  of  his  continental  dominions  by  the  watchful  king 
of  France.  Philip's  neighbours,  and  many  of  his  vassals, 
were  alarmed  at  the  vast  increase  of  his  power  after  his  con- 
quest of  the  Norman  provinces ;  they  formed  a  league  against 
him,  but  at  the  battle  of  Bouvines  (a.d.  12 14)  he  triumphed 
over  the  united  forces  of  the  Germans,  the  English,  and  the 
Flemings,  and  by  this  victory  secured  the  possession  of  his 
acquisitions. 

After  the  death  of  Nicholas  (a.d.  1292),  the  papacjr,  as 
if  exhausted  by  its  own  excesses,  seemed  to  have  fallen  into 
a  lethargy.  The  Holy  See  remained  vacant  for  two  years 
and  three  months ;  an  interval  which  the  heads  of  the  Church 
might  have  improved  to  accommodate  the  ecclesiastical  sys- 
tem to  the  improved  state  of  intelligence,  and  the  conse- 
quent changes  in  the  wants  and  vrishes  of  Europe.  But  in 
an  evil  hour  they  had  adopted  the  doctrine  of  infallibility, 
and  believed  themselves  bound  to  keep  their  system  station- 
ary while  everything  around  was  in  progress.  In  a  former 
age  the  papacy  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  advancement  of 
intelligence ;  the  clergy  and  the  friars  were  the  missionaries 
of  knowledge ;  but  the  Church  had  now  fallen  into  the  rear ; 
kings,  not  pontiffs,  were  the  patrons  of  learning ;  in  the 
new  contest  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers  we 
shall  find  the  latter  conquering,  because  on  their  side  were 
ranged  all  who  took  a  share  in  the  advancement  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

The  vacancy  in  the  papacy  became  the  signal  for  civil  wars 
in  Eome,  and  throughout  Italy  superstition  attributed  these 
calamities  to  the  cardinals,  who  left  the  Church  without  a 
head :  an  insane  hermit  stimulated  the  populace  to  menace 
them  with  death  unless  they  proceeded  to  an  election,  and 
they  chose  a  feeble,  ignorant  old  fanatic,  who  took  the  name 
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of  Oelestme  lY.  Though  destitute  of  anj  other  qualifica- 
tion, Celestine  had  at  least  the  pride  of  a  pontiff;  the 
bridle  of  the  ass  on  which,  with  blasphemous  imitation,  he 
made  his  public  entry  into  Aquila,  was  held  bj  two  kings, 
Charles  II.,  the  perjured  sovereign  of  Naples,  and  his  sou 
Charles  Msortel,  nominal  king  of  Hungary.  But  the  cardi- 
nals  soon  became  weary  of  an  idiot  monk  forced  upon  them 
bj  an  insane  hermit;  Benedict  Cajetan  worked  upon  the 
weak  mind  of  Celestine  to  resign  a  (ugnitj  which  he  was  un- 
able to  maintain,  and,  having  previouslv  gained  the  suffrages 
of  the  college,  ascended  the  throne  under  the  name  of  Boni- 
face Vin.» 

Section  XIII.    FowHfieate  of  Boniface  VJIL 

Most  historians  assert  that  Boniface  had  recourse  to 
very  treacherous  artifices,  in  order  to  obtain  the  resignation 
of  Celestine :  however  this  may  be,  the  abdicated  pontiff  was 
immediately  shut  up  in  a  prison,  lest  his  scruples,  or  his  re- 
morse, should  trouble  his  successor.  Boniface  to  the  am- 
bition and  despotic  character  of  Gregory  YII.  added  a  more 
crafty  manner,  and  more  dissimulation,  than  had  been 
recently  seen  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  He  aspired  to  uni- 
versal sovereignty  over  ecclesiastics,  princes,  and  nations ; 
and  he  diligently  sought  out  means  for  rendering  them  sub- 
missive to  his  laws.  Aware  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
revive  the  crusading  passion  in  Europe,  he  resolved  to  make 
the  recovery  of  Palestine  a  pretext  for  interfering  in  the 
quarrels  of  sovereigns.  He  wrote  to  Philip  the  Fair,  king 
of  France,  to  Edward  I.  of  England,  and  to  Adolphus,  em- 
peror of  Germany,  commanding  them,  under  pain  of  excom- 
munication, to  accommodate  their  differences ;  and  he  medi- 
ated a  peace  between  the  sovereigns  of  France  and  Aragon. 

James,  king  of  Aragon,  anxious  to  conciliate  the  pope,  re- 
signed his  pretensions  to  Sicily ;  but  the  islanders,  detesting 
the  house  of  Anjou,  and  despising  the  commands  of  a  sove- 
reign who  had  so  weakly  abandoned  his  rights,  crowned 
Frederic,  the  brother  of  James,  at  Palermo,  and  expelled  the 
papal  legates.     Excommunications  were  fubninated  against 


^  Almost  the  only  thing  memorable  in  the  pontificate  of  Celestine  is  the 
fabled  miracle  of  the  Chapel  of  Loretto,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
transported  by  angels  from  Nazareth  to  Uie  place  where  it  now  stands, 
that  it  should  not  be  polluted  by  the  Saracens.  This  absurd  story  was 
long  credited  by  the  Romanists,  but  it  is  now  derided  even  in  Italy. 
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the  Sidlians  and  the  sovereign  of  their  choice ;  even  tbe 
feeble  James  was  induced  to  arm  against  his  brother,  and 
aid  in  his  expulsion  from  the  island :  and  this  violation,  of 
natural  ties  was  rewarded  bj  the  cession  of  Sardinia  and 
Corsica,  over  which  the  pope  had  not  a  shadow  of  right. 
Bat  the  ambition  of  Boniface  was  not  limited  to  bestowing 
islands  and  Italian  principalities ;  he  resolved  to  establish 
his  authority  over  the  most  powerful  sovereigns  of  Europe. 

Philip  the  Fair  was  one  of  the  most  able  monarcbs  in 
Christendom ;  resolute  in  establishing  his  influence  over  the 
great  vassals  of  the  crown,  he  strengthened  himself  by  the 
support  of  his  people,  and  resolved  that  the  nobles  and  the 
clerff^  should,  from  henceforth,  form  classes  of  his  subjects. 
Eeu^  anarchy  disappeared,  and  equal  jurisdiction  was  ex- 
tended over  all  ranks ;  the  lower  classes  were  delivered  from 
the  most  galling  burdens  of  vassalage,  and  the  despotism 
of  the  sovereign  became  a  blessing  to  the  nation.  In  the 
midst  of  his  career  he  received  an  embassy  from  the  pope, 
commanding  him  to  spare  a  conquered  vassal,  to  abstain 
from  taxing  the  clergy,  and  to  submit  his  disputes  with  the 
count  of  Flanders  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Holy  See. 
Philip  spumed  these  demands,  upon  which  the  pope  issued 
the  celebrated  bull  called,  from  the  words  with  which  it  com- 
mences, Glericis  laicos,  excommunicating  the  kings  who 
should  levy  ecclesiastical  subsidies,  and  the  priests  who 
should  pay  them,  and  withdrawing  the  clergy  from  the  juris- 
diction of  lay  tribunals. 

This  attempt  to  establish  a  theocracy,  independent  of 
monarchy,  excited  general  indignation.  In  England  Edward 
ordered  his  judges  to  admit  no  causes  in  which  ecclesiastics 
were  the  complainants,  but  to  try  every  suit  brought  against 
them,  averring  that  those  who  refused  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  state  had  no  claim  to  the  protection  of  the 
law.  This  expedient  succeeded,  and  the  English  ecclesiastics 
hasted  to  pay  their  subsidies,  without  further  compulsion. 
Philip  the  Fair  exhibited  even  more  vigour ;  he  issued  an 
edict,  prohibiting  the  export  of  gold,  silver,  lewels,. provisions, 
or  munitions  of  war,  without  a  licence;  and  he  forbade  foreign 
merchants  to  establish  themselves  in  his  dominions.  Boni- 
face, aware  that  these  measures  would  destroy  the  revenue 
which  the  court  of  Eome  derived  from  France,  remonstrated 
in  urgent  terms,  explained  away  the  most  offensive  parts  of 
his  former  bull,  ana  offered  several  advantages  to  the  king 
if  he  would  modify  his  edicts.     Philip  allowed  himself  to  be 
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persuaded ;  the  buU  Clerieis  laieas  was  rendered  less  strin- 
gent ;  Louis  IX.  was  canonized,  and  Philip  could  boast  of 
haying  a  saint  for  an  ancestor ;  finaQy,  the  pope  promised 
that  he  would  support  Charles  of  Yalois,  as  a  canmdate  for 
the  empire.  Dazzled  by  these  boons,  the  French  monarch 
accepted  the  arbitration  of  the  pope  in  his  disputes  with 
the  king  of  England  and  the  count  of  Flanders.  But  Boni- 
face, to  his  astonishment,  decided  that  Ouienne  should  be 
restored  to  England,  that  ail  his  former  possessions  should 
be  given  back  to  the  count  of  Flanders,  and  that  Philip  him- 
self should  undertake  a  new  crusade.  When  this  unjust 
sentence  was  read  in  the  presence  of  the  French  court  by 
the  bishop  of  Durham,  •  Edward's  ambassador,  the  king 
listened  to  it  with  a  smile  of  contempt ;  but  the  count  of 
Artois,  enraged  at  such  insolence,  snatched  the  bull,  tore  it 
in  pieces,  and  flung  the  fragments  into  the  fire.  This  was 
the  only  answer  returned :  Philip,  heedless  of  the  pope's 
anger,  renewed  the  war. 

Boni&ce  Till,  little  dreamed  that  Philip's  resistance 
would  be  so  energetic,  or  of  such  dangerous  example :  but 
he  prepared  for  the  coming  struggle  by  securing  his  au- 
thority in  Italy,  and  especially  in  Borne,  where  the  papal 
power  bad  been*  long  controlled  by  the  factious  nobles. 
Immediately  after  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate  he  had 
caused  himself  to  be  elected  senator,  but  the  GhibeUines 
rendered  the  dignity  of  such  a  magistrate  very  precarious ; 
it  was  necessary  to  destroy  them,  and  in  this  instance  per- 
sonal vengeance  was  imited  to  the  projects  of  ambition. 
The  leaders  of  the  GhibeUine  faction  at  Borne  were  the 
illustrious  family  of  the  Colonna;  two  cardinals  of  that 
name  had  strenuously  resisted  the  abdication  of  Celestine, 
and  had  long  been  marked  out  as  victims.  Under  the  pre- 
text of  their  alliance  with  the  kings  of  Sicily  and  Aragon, 
they  were  summoned  to  appear  before  the  papal  tribunal ; 
but,  justly  dreading  that  their  doom  was  predetermined,  they 
fled  to  their  castles,  protesting  against  the  sentence  of  him 
whom  they  denied  to  be  a  legitimate  pope.  Boniface  hurled 
the  most  terrible  anathemas  against  them,  declaring  them 
iu&mous,  excommunicate,  and  incapable  of  any  public 
charge,  to  the  fourth  generation :  he  devoted  them  to  the 
fires  of  the  Inquisition,  and  preached  a  crusade  for  their 
destruction.  Intimidated  for  a  moment,  the  Colonnas  sub- 
mitted, and  surrendered  their  town  of  Pale^trina  as  a  pledge 
of  their  fidelity.     No  sooner  was  Boniface  master  of  this 
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strongliold  than,  regardless  of  his  oaths,  he  leyelled  the 
fortress  to  the  ground,  forbade  it  to  be  rebuilt,  renewed  his 
persecutions  against  the  Golonnas,  and  compelled  them  to 
fly  from  Italy.  They  sought  shelter  at  the  court  of  France, 
where  they  were  hospitably  received  by  Philip,  who  thus 
gave  a  signal  proof  of  his  independence  and  his  generosity. 
Bonimce  was  alarmed,  but  not  dismayed ;  he  resolved  to 
lull  the  king's  vigilance  by  stimulating  his  ambition:  for 
this  purpose  he  proposed  to  dethrone  Albert,  emperor  of 
G-ermany,  and  give  the  crown  to  Charles  of  Valois,  whom 
he  had  already  created  imperial  vicar  and  captain-general 
of  the  Holy  Church.     Philip  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  this 


tempting  proposal;  he  even  entered  into  alliance  with 
Albert,  and  cemented  the  union  by  giving  his  sister  in 
marriage  to  the  emperor's  son,  Eodolph,  duke  of  Austria. 


Boniface  was  enraged  by  this  disappointment,  but  his  at- 
tention was  diverted  by  the  institution  of  a  Jubilee  to  mark 
the  commencement  of  a  new  century  (a.d.  1300).  He  pub- 
lished a  bull,  promising  fuU  pardon  and  remission  of  all 
sins  to  those  who,  being  confessed  and  penitent,  should 
visit  the  tombs  of  the  apostles  at  Eome,  during  fLfteen 
days.  Multitudes  of  pilgrims,  anxious  to  obtain  the  bene- 
fits of  the  crusades,  without  the  perils  of  war,  flocked  to 
the  city,  and  by  their  liberal  expenditure  greatly  enriched 
the  Somans.  This  profitable  contrivance  was  renewed  by 
the  successors  of  Boni&ce,  at  intervals  of  fifty  years,  and 
proved  to  be  an  efficacious  means  of  recruiting  the  papal 
treasury. 

Scarcely  had  the  Jubilee  terminated,  when  the  disputes 
between  the  pope  and  the  king  of  Prance  were  revived,  in 
consequence  of  the  rival  claims  for  supremaw^  between  the 
archbishop  and  the  viscount  of  I^arbonne.  The  king  sup- 
ported his  vassal ;'  the  prelate  appealed  to  the  pope,  and 
Boniface  promptly  responded  to  the  call.  A  legate  was 
sent  to  Philip,  and  the  choice  of  an  ambassador  was  almost 
a  declaration  of  war.  The  pope's  messenger  was  the  bishop 
of  Pamiers,  a  rebellious  subject,  whose  treasons  were  noto- 
rious, and  whose  insolence  to  his  sovereign  excited  general 
indignation.  The  seditious  prelate  was  driven  from  the 
court ;  but  the  king,  instead  of  bringing  him  to  trial,  com- 
plained to  his  metropolitan,  the  archbishop  of  Narbonne, 
and  demanded  justice.  Boniface  addressed  an  insolent  bull 
to  the  king,  sinnmoned  the  French  bishops  to  meet  at 
Eome,  to  consult  respecting  the  doom  that  should  be  pro- 
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Dounced  on  their  sovereign,  and  invited  Philip  himself  to  be 
present  at  this  unprecedented  conclave.  But  the  king,  sup- 
ported by  the  legists,  or  professors  of  the  law,  a  body  rising 
rapidly  into  importance,  defied  the  papal  power  and  appeal- 
ed to  the  good  sense  of  his  people.  Boniface  had  sent  a 
bull,  known  in  history  by  the  name  of  Auteulta  fili,^  to 
France,  in  which  all  the  delinquencies  of  Philip,  not  only 
towards  the  Church  but  every  class  of  his  subjects,  were 
portrayed  with  apparent  moderation,  but  with  great  vigour 
and  eloquence.  Peter  Plotte,  the  royal  chancellor,  present- 
ed an  abridgment  of  this  document  to  the  great  council  of 
the  nation,  craftily  culling  out  those  passages  in  which  the 
papal  pretensions  were  most  offensively  put  forward.  This 
document,  called  "  the  little  bull,"  was  as  follows  :— 

"Boniface,  bishop,  servant  of  the  servants  of  God,  to 
Philip,  king  of  the  Pranks.  Pear  God  and  keep  his  com- 
mandments. We  desire  you  to  know  that  you  are  subject 
tons  in  temporal  as  well  as  in  spiritual  affairs;  that  the 
appoiatment  to  benefices  and  prebends  belongs  not  to  you ; 
that  if  you  have  kept  benefices  vacant,  the  profits  must  be 
reserved  for  the  legal  successors ;  and  if  you  have  bestowed 
«iy  benefice,  we  declare  the  appointment  invalid,  and  re- 
voke it  if  executed.  Those  who  oppose  this  judgment  shall 
^  deemed  heretics." 

Philip  ordered  this  declaration  to  be  publicly  burned, 
and  be  published  a  memorable  reply,  which,  however,  was 
probably  never  sent  to  Eome.  It  is  a  very  remarkable 
proof  of  the  decline  of  the  papal  power  that  such  a  mani- 
festo should  be  issued,  and  presented  to  the  States-general 
^France,  as  their  monarch's  answer  to  the  supreme  pontiff. 
The  letter  of  the  king  is  thus  given  by  historians : — 

"  Philip,  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  the  French,  to 
Boniface,  claiming  to  be  pope,  little  or  no  greeting.  May 
|t  please  your  sublime  stupidity  to  learn,  that  we  are  sub- 
ject to  no  person  in  temporal  affairs ;  that  the  bestowing  of 
fiefs  and  benefices  belongs  to  us  by  right  of  our  crown ; 
that  the  disposal  of  the  revenues  of  vacant  sees  is  part  of 
our  prerogative ;  that  our  decrees  in  this  respect  are  valid 
Doth  for  the  past  and  for  the  future ;  and  that  we  will  sup- 
port, with  all  omr  might,  those  on  whom  we  have  bestowed 
OT  shall  bestow  benefices.  Those  who  oppose  this  judgment 
shall  be  deemed  fools  or  idiots." 


'  Listen,  son," — the  words  with  which  it  commenced. 
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The  manifestos  sent  to  Borne  by  the  three  orders  of  the 
States-general,  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  commons, 
are  of  greater  importance  to  the  historian  than ''  the  little 
bull"  or  the  royal  reply.  That  of  the  French  barons  was 
addressed  to  the  college  of  cardinals ;  it  openly  accused  the 
pope  of  having  perilled  the  unity  of  the  Church  by  his  ex- 
travagant ambition,  and  it  denied  in  the  strongest  terms 
his  right  to  appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  kingdom  of 
France.  The  clergy  addlressed  Boniface  himself  in  a  mea- 
sured and  respectful  tone,  but  they  declared  that  they  had 
taken  a  new  oath  to  their  sovereign  that  they  would  maii^ 
tain  the  independence  of  his  crown.  The  declaration  of  the 
commons  has  not  been  preserved,  but,  like  that  of  the  nobles, 
it  appears  to  have  been  addressed  to  the  college  of  cardinals. 
The  court  of  Borne  was  alarmed,  letters  of  explanation  were 
sent  to  the  different  orders,  but  the  pope  declared  he  would 
not  write  to  the  king,  whom  he  considered  subject  to  the 
sentence  of  excommunication. 

.  Whilst  BonifiM^e  VIII.  was  thus  engaged  with  France 
and  its  ruler,  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  his  pretensions  over 
other  kingdoms.  Edward  of  England,  having  overcome  the 
feudal  turbulence  of  his  vassals,  was  about  to  undertake  the 
conquest  of  Scotland,  when  the  Holy  See  forbade  the  enter- 
prise. Edward  in  reply  traced  his  right  to  Scotland  up  to 
the  age  of  the  prophet  Samuel,  and  a  synod  of  the  English 
clergy  declared  that  the  claims  of  their  sovereign  were  bet- 
ter founded  than  those  of  the  pontiff.  A  legate,  by  com- 
mand of  BoniflEwe,  laboured  to  pacify  Hungary,  which  was 
divided  between  the  grandson  of  Charles  the  Lame,  king  of 
Naples,  and  Andrew  the  Venetian.  On  the  death  of  the 
latter  prince,  the  Hungarian  barons,  fearing  the  loss  of  their 
liberties  under  a  king  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Church, 
elected  for  their  sovereign  the  son  of  the  king  of  Bavaria, 
and  he  was  solemnly  crowned  by  the  archbishop  of  Colreza. 
The  pope  wrote  fierce  denunciations  against  the  election, 
and  even  commanded  the  king  of  Bavaria  to  dethrone  his 
own  son.  But  though  Hungary  refused  submission,  the 
obedience  of  Spain  consoled  the  pontiff;  he  declared  the 
marriage  of  Sancho  the  Brave  valid,  after  his  death,  and,  in 
consequence  of  this  decision,  Ferdinand  IV.,  the  eldest  son 
of  that  monarch,  was  permitted  to  retain  the  kingdom  of 
Castile. 

Though  Philip  had  ordered  that  the  goods  of  all  the  clergy 
who  quitted  the  kingdom  should  be  confiscated,  many  of  the 
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prelates,  bracing  the  penalty,  proceeded  to  the  court  of 
Borne.  ConBcious  that  this  disobedience  portended  a  struggle 
betnreen  the  spiritual  and  temporal  power,  the  French  king 
took  the  unexpected  precaution  of  denouncing  the  horrors 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  thus  representing  royalty  as  the  shield 
of  the  people  agarnst  the  tyranny  of  the  priesthood.  Boni- 
fiice,  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  the  French  bishops, 
yielded  to  the  impetuosity  of  his  passions,  and  issued  the 
Vinous  bull  Uham  Sanctam,  in  which  the  claims  of  the  papacy 
to  uniyersal  dominion  are  stated  with  more  strength  and 
precision  than  the  court  of  Borne  had  yet  ventured  to  use. 
After  this  document  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  council,  a 
legate  was  sent  to  France,  whose  instructions  contained 
the  demand  that  the  king  should  not  oppose  the  prelates  who 
wished  to  travel,  the  disposal  of  benefices  by  the  Holy  See, 
or  the  entrance  of  legates  into  his  kingdom ;  that  he  should 
not  confiscate  the  properties  of  ecclesiastics,  nor  bring  them 
to  trial  before  civil  courts ;  <^t  the  king  should  appear  in 
person  at  Borne,  and  answer  the  chai^  of  having  burned  a 
bull  sealed  with  the  efifigies  of  the  holy  apostles ;  and  finally, 
that  he  should  recompense  the  losses  occasioned  by  the  de- 
predation of  the  currency,  and  abandon  the  city  of  Lyons  to 
its  archbishop,  as  an  ecclesiastical  fief.  Philip  the  Fair,  un- 
daunted by  the  threat  of  excommunication,  peremptorily 
rejected  all  these  demands,  and  in  his  turn  caused  Boniface 
to  be  accused  by  William  de  Nogaret,  the  royal  advocate,  of 
usurpation,  heresy,  and  simony.  The  advocate  required  that 
ft  general  council  should  be  summoned  to  investi^te  these 
charges,  and  that  the  pope  should  be  detained  in  prison  imtil 
his  guilt  or  innocence  should  be  decided. 

Boni£Ace  was  now  seriously  alarmed ;  when  he  ascended 
the  throne,  Celestine  had  declared, "  This  cardinal,  who  stole 
like  a  fox  into  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  will  have  the  reign  of 
a  lion,  and  the  end  of  a  dog : "  his  violence  in  the  struggle 
with  the  king  of  France  tended  to  realize  both  predictions. 
But  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  allies,  and  Frederick,  king  of 
Sicily,  was  won  over  to  declare  himself  a  vassal  of  the  Holy 
See,  by  obtaining  the  recognition  of  his  royal  title,  and  abso- 
lution from  the  many  anathemas  hurled  against  him.  The 
Emperor  Albert  was  similarly  prevailed  upon  to  recognise 
the  extravagant  pretensions  of  the  papacy,  on  obtaining  a 
bull  confirming  his  election ;  he  even  issued  letters  patent 
confessing  that  the  imperial  power  was  a  boon  conferred  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Holy  See.    Thus  strengthened,  Boniface 
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laid  aside  all  appearance  of  moderation,  and  eolemnlj  excom- 
municated the  contumacious  king  of  France. 

Philip,  on  the  other  hand,  assembled  the  states  of  his 
realm  at  the  Louvre,  and  presented  to  them  a  new  act  of 
accusation  against  Boni&ce,  in  which  he  was  charged  with. 
the  most  detestable  and  unnatural  crimes.  It  was  voted 
that  an  appeal  should  be  made  to  a  new  pope  and  a  general 
council,  and  so  general  was  the  disapprobation  of  the  pontiff's 
ambitious  schemes,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  French 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  including  nine  cardinals,  sent  in 
their  adhesion  to  the  appeal. 

Boniface  met  the  storm  with  firmness ;  he  replied  to  the 
charges  urged  against  him  with  more  temper  than  could  have 
been  anticipated,  but  he  secretly  prepared  a  bull  of  excom- 
munication, depriving  Philip  of  nis  throne,  and  anathematiz- 
ing his  posterity  to  the  fourth  generation.  This  final  burst 
of  hostility  was  delayed  until  the  8th  of  September  (a.d. 
^3<^3)i  when  the  Eomish  Church  celebrates  the  nativity  of 
the  blessed  Virgin,  and  Boin&jce  awaited  the  day  in  the  city 
of  Anagni. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Virgin's  nativity  the  pope  had  retired 
to  rest,  having  arranged  his  plans  of  vengeance  for  the  follow- 
ing day ;  he  was  suddenly  roused  by  cries  of  "  Long  live 
Philip !  Death  to  Boniface ! "  Nogaret,  at  the  command  of  the 
king  of  France,  had  entered  Anagni  with  three  hundred  cava- 
liers, and  being  joined  by  some  of  the  townsmen,  was  forcing 
his  way  into  the  palace.  Sciarra  Colonna  and  Nogaret  rush- 
ed together  into  the  chamber  of  Boniface ;  they  found  the 
old  man  clothed  in  his  pontifical  robes,  seated  on  his  throne, 
waiting  their  approach  with  unshaken  dignity.  They  made 
him  their  prisoner,  and  prepared  for  his  removal  to  France 
imtiL  a  general  council.  But  Nogaret  haying  unwisely  de- 
layed three  days  at  Anagni,  the  citizens  and  the  neighbour- 
ing peasants  united  to  liberate  the  pontiff;  Colonna  and  his 
French  allies  were  forced  to  abandon  their  prey,  and  could 
only  save  their  lives  by  a  rapid  flight.  Boniface  hastened  to 
Eome;  but  fatigue,  anxiety,  and  vexation  brought  on  a 
violent  fever,  which  soon  put  an  end  to  his  troubled  life. 

The  reign  of  Boniface  was  fatal  to  the  papal  power ;  he 
exaggerated  its  pretensions  at  the  moment  when  the  world 
had  begun  to  discover  the  weakness  of  its  claims ;  in  the  at- 
tempt to  extend  his  influence  further  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors he  exhausted  the  sources  of  his  strength,  and  none 
of  his  successors,  however  ardent,  ventured  to  revive  pre- 
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tensions  which  had  excited  so  manj  wan,  shed  so  much 
blood,  and  dethroned  so  manj  kings.  The  priesthood  and 
the  empire,  fatigued  bj  so  long  and  disastrous  a  struggle, 
desired  tran^uiUi^,  but  tranquillity  was  for  the  court  of 
Borne  a  political  death.  The  illusion  of  its  own  omnipo- 
tence vanished  with  the  agitations  by  which  it  had  been 
produced^  and  new  principles  of  action  began  to  be  recog* 
nised  in  its  policy. 

The  death  of  Boniface  marks  an  important  era  in  the 
history  of  Popery ;  from  this  time  we  shall  see  it  concen- 
trating its  strength,  and  husbanding  its  resources ;  fightine 
only  on  the  defensive,  it  no  longer  provokes  the  host£ty  of 
^gs,  or  seeks  cause  of  quarrel  inth  the  emperors.  A  few 
pontiffs  will  be  found  now  and  then  reviving  the  claims  of 
Gregory,  of  Innocent,  and  of  Boni&ce ;  but  their  attempts 
will  be  found  desultory  and  of  brief  duration,  like  the  last 
flashes,  fierce  but  few,  that  break  out  from  the  ashes  of  a 
conflagration. 

Benedict  XI.,  the  successor  of  Boniface,  hasted  to  ex- 
hibit proofs  of  the  moderation  which  results  from  defeat. 
Without  waiting  for  any  solicitation,  he  absolved  Philip  the 
Pair  from  the  anathemas  fulminated  against  him  by  Boni- 
^ ;  recalled  the  Colonnas  from  exile,  and  encouraged  the 
Boman  people  to  restore  the  ancient  inheritance  of  that  illus- 
trious &muy ;  finally,  he  exerted  himself  to  reconcile  the 
Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  in  Tuscany,  but  unfortunately 
without  effect.  His  early  death  prepared  the  way  for  a  new 
crisis,  in  which  the  political  svstem  of  the  papacy  was  de- 
stined to  suffer  greater  shocks  than  any  to  which  it  had 
been  yet  exposed,  and  to  give  fresh  proofs  that  it  could  not 
be  improved^  even  by  the  stem  lessons  of  adversity. 

Sectiok  XIV.     State  ofMngUmd  and  the  Narthem  Kin^ 
doms  at  the  Oommeneement  of  the  Iburteenth  Centu/ry. 

WniLiAM  the  Conqueror  reduced  the  Saxon  population 
of  England  to  the  most  degrading  state  of  vassalage,  but  he 
could  not  destroy  the  love  and  memory  of  their  ancient  laws 
and  liberties  retained  by  the  nation.  His  sons,  William 
fiufiis  and  Henry  I.,  were  successively  enabled  to  seize  the 
throne  in  prejudice  of  the  rights  of  their  elder  brother 
IU)bert,  by  promising  to  restore  the  ancient  laws  of  the 
kingdom.  Henry,  to  conciliate  the  English  more  effectu- 
ally, married  a  princess  of  Saxon  descent ;  on  his  death  he 
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bequeathed  the  crown  to  the  Burviving  child  by  this  mar- 
riage, Matilda,  the  wife  of  Gteoffrej  Plsmtagenet,  earl  of  An- 
jou.  This  arrangement  was  defeated  hj  the  nsurpation  of 
Stephen :  England  was  convulsed  by  a  civil  war,  which  was 
terminated  by  Stephen's  adopting  Henry,  Matilda's  son,  as 
his  successor. 

Henry  II.,  the  first  of  the  Fkntagenet  dynasty,  on  as- 
cending the  throne,  united  to  England  the  duchy  of  Nor- 
mandy, the  county  of  Anjon,  and  the  direst  provinces  of 
north-western  France  (a.d.  ii<4).  To  these  he  added  the 
more  important  acquisition  of  Ireland,  partly  by  a  papal  do- 
nation, aoid  partly  by  right  of  conquest. 

Ireland  was  at  this  period  divided  into  five  petty  sove- 
reignties, whose  monarchs  harassed  each  other  by  mutual 
wars,  and  could  rarely  be  induced  to  combine  for  their  com- 
mon interest.  The  island  had  been  frequently  devastated, 
and  once  completely  subdued,  by  the  Danes ;  several  septa 
of  these  foreimers  retained  possession  of  the  chief  commer- 
cial cities,  and  even  the  king  of  Man  was  formidable  to  a 
country  distracted  by  intestine  wars.  When  their  Norman 
brethren  conquered  England,  the  Danes  in  Ireland  entered 
into  a  close  correspondence  with  William  and  his  successors, 
a  circumstance  which  probably  first  suggested  to  Henry  the 
notion  of  conquering  the  island.  He  applied  to  the  pope 
for  a  sanction  of  his  enterprise.  Adrian,  the  only  English- 
man that  ever  filled  the  papal  throne,  was  at  that  time  the 
reigning  pontiff;  his  desire  to  gratify  his  native  sovereign 
was  stimulated  by  his  anxiety  to  extend  the  papal  authority. 
The  Irish  Church  had  been  long  independent  of  Bome ;  and 
the  connexion  between  its  prektes  and  the  papacy  was  as 
yet  insecure ;  it  was  thererore  on  the  condition  of  subject- 
ing Ireland  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bomish  Church  that  a 
bull  was  issued,  granting  Henry  permission  to  invade  the 
country.  The  bitter  feuds  in  the  Plantagenet  fiunily,  and 
the  state  of  his  continental  dominions,  long  prevented  the 
English  monarch  from  availing  himself  of  this  permission. 
At  length  Dermod,  king  of  Leinster,  driven  from  his  do- 
minions by  a  rival  sovereign,  sought  English  aid,  and  was 
permitted  to  engage  the  services  of  Strongbow,  and  some 
other  military  adventurers,  on  condition  of  doing  homage 
for  his  kingdom  to  Henry.  The  rapid  successes  of  Strong- 
bow  awakened  Henry's  jealousy;  he  went  to  Irehmd  in 
person,  and  received  the  submission  of  its  principal  sove- 
reigns (a.d.  117a).     He  returned  without  completing  the 
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conquest  of  the  coimtiy,  a  circutastsnce  productiye  of  much 
misery  and  bloodshed  through  several  successive  centuries. 

The  reign  of  Bichard  I.  was  a  period  of  little  importance 
in  English  histoiy ;  but  that  of  his  brother  and  successor, 
the  profligate  John,  led  to  the  most,  important  results.  The 
hiOBSy  provoked  by  his  tyranny  and  his  vices,  took  up  arms, 
Kxd  compelled  him  to  sign  the  Great  Charter,  which  mid  the 
first  pennanent  foundation  of  British  freedom ;  the  pope 
forced  him  to  resign  his  crown,  and  to  receive  it  back  again 
on]yon  condition  of  vassalage  to  the  Holy  See,  while  Philip 
Angnstas  took  advantage  of  these  circiunstanoes  to  deprive 
the  English  monarchs  of  most  of  their  continental  posses- 
sions. John's  death  saved  England  from  becoming  a  pro- 
vince of  France :  absolved  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  &om  his 
oath,  he  ventured  to  abrogate  the  Great  Charter,  upon  which 
the  English  barons  proffered  the  crown  to  Louis,  the  eldest 
son  of  Philip  Augustus,  who  invaded  England  with  the  fair- 
est prospects  of  success.  John  was  completely  defeated 
(a.d.  i2i6)  ;  he  fled  towards  Scotland,  but  died  upon  the 
road.  The  English,  already  disgusted  with  their  French 
allies,  embraced  this  opportunity  of  rallying  round  Prince 
Heniy,  and  Louis  was  gmd  to  conclude  a  treaty  for  abandon- 
ing the  island. 

Henry  III.  was  a  monarch  wholly  void  of  energy ;  it  was 
his  misfortune  to  fill  the  throne  at  one  of  the  most  turbulent 
periods  of  English  history,  without  tiilents  to  command  re- 
spect, or  resolution  to  enforce  obedience.  During  his  long 
reign,  England  was  engaged  in  few  foreign  wars,  but  these 
were  generally  unfortunate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  coun- 
try was  agitated  by  internal  commotions  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  fifty  years  that  he  swayed  the  sceptro.  The  dis- 
content of  the  prelates  and  barons  at  the  favour  that  the 
king  showed  to  foreigners  induced  them  to  form  an  associa- 
tion, by  which  the  kmg  was  virtually  deposed,  and  the  su- 
preme  authority  vested  in  a  committee  of  peers,  with  the 
earl  of  Leicester  at  its  head.  Leicester  introduced  an  im- 
portant change  into  the  constitution,  by  summoning  repre- 
sentatives of  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs,  to  unite  with  the 
barons  in  the  great  council  of  the  nation  (a.d.  1265).  This 
innovation  laid  the  basis  for  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
henceforth  had  an  increasing  share  in  English  legislation. 
The  tyranny  of  the  barons  being  found  less  endurable  than 
that  of  the  king,  Henry  was  restored  to  his  former  power ; 
and  his  authority  seemed  fixed  so  permanently,  that  Prince 
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Edward  led  an  armament  to  tbe  Holy  Land,  in  aid  of  the 
last  crusade  of  St.  Louis.  Henry  died  during  his  son's  ab- 
sence (a.i>.i272)  ;  but  though  two  years  elapsed  before  Ed- 
ward's return  home,  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  continued 
undisturbed. 

The  chief  object  of  Edward's  ambition  was  to  unite  the 
whole  of  Great  Britain  under  one  sovereignty.  Under  the 
pretext  of  the  Welsh  prince,  Llewelyn,  having  refused  ho- 
mage, he  invaded  the  countiy,  and  completely  subdued  it ; 
but  not  without  encountering  a  desperate  resistance.  The 
Enghsh  monarch  staid  more  than  a  year  in  Wales  to  complete 
its  pacification,  and  during  that  time  his  queen,  Eleanor, 
gave  birth  to  a  son  in  the  castle  of  Carnarvon  (a.d.  1284). 
The  Welsh  claimed  the  child  as  their  countryman ;  and  he 
was  declared  Prince  of  Wales,  a  title  which  has  ever  since 
been  borne  by  the  eldest  sons  of  the  English  kings. 

The  failure  of  the  direct  heirs  to  the  crown  of  Scotland 
gave  Edward  a  pretence  for  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  that 
kingdom.  Three  competitors,  Baliol,  Bruce,  and  Hastings, 
laid  claim  to  the  crown ;  to  avert  the  horrors  of  civil  war, 
they  agreed  to  leave  the  decision  to  Edward ;  and  he  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  the  first,  on  condition  of  Baliol's 
becoming  a  vassal  to  the  king  of  England.  Baliol  soon  grew 
weary  of  the  authority  exercised  over  him  by  Edward,  and 
made  an  effort  to  recover  his  independence;  but  being 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  he  abdicated  the  throne  (a.]>. 
1296),  and  was  confined  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The 
Scottish  nation,  though  vanquished,  was  not  subdued ; 
several  insurrections  were  raised  against  the  English  yoke  ; 
but  after  the  defeat  and  capture  of  the  Scottish  hero  Sir 
William  Wallace,  all  hope  of  independence  seemed  to  have 
vanished.  At  length,  Bobert  Bruce  raised  the  standard  of 
revolt,  and  was  crowned  king  at  Scone  (a.]>.  1306).  Ed- 
ward once  more  sent  an  army  into  Scotland,  and  soon  follow- 
ed in  person  to  subdue  that  obstinate  nation.  His  death  on 
the  border  (a.b.  1307)  freed  Bruce  from  his  most  dangerous 
foe ;  and  in  the  following  reign  the  independence  of  Scotland 
was  established  by  the  decisive  battle  of  Bannockbum  (a.i). 

1314)- 

The  northern  kingdoms  of  Europe,  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  offer  little  to  our  notice  but  scenes  of 
horror  and  carnage.  The  natural  ferocity  and  warlike  spirit 
of  the  Northmen,  the  want  of  fixed  rules  of  succession,  and 
the  difficulty  of  finding  employment  for  turbulent  spirits  in 
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piratdcal  expeditions  when  the  increase  of  ciTilization  had 
given  consistency  to  the  goyemments  of  the  south,  and  en- 
abled them  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  their  subjects, 
multiplied  Actions,  and  produced  innumerable  civil  wars. 
Crusades,  however,  were  undertaken  against  the  Sclavonian 
and  other  pagan  nations,  by  which  the  kings  of  Denmark . 
and  Sweden  added  considerablj  to  their  dominions,  and  gave 
them  a  high  rank  among  the  states  of  Europe.  Prussia  and 
Liyonia  were  subdued  by  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order; 
and  Hungary,  after  having  been  almost  ruined  by  the  Mon* 
golian  hordes,  began  gradually  to  recover  its  importance 
after  the  retreat  of  these  barbarians  (iL.i>.  1244). 

Section  XY.    Bevolutions  in  (he  Ikut  in  eontequence 
of  the  Mongolian  Invasion^ 

Thxbe  is  no  phenomenon  more  remarkable  in  history 
than  the  rise,  progress,  and  extent  of  the  Mongolian  empire. 
It  was  thought  that  no  human  power  could  ever  surpass  the 
conquests  of  the  Arabs,  who  in  less  than  seventy  years  ex- 
tended  their  sway  over  wider  territories  than  the  Bomans 
had  acquired  in  five  centuries ;  but  the  Mongols,  or,  as  they 
are  commonly  called,  the  Moguls,  from  as  humble  an  origin, 
obtamed  ^ater  dominion  in  a  less  time.  Jenghiz  Khan  in 
a  single  reign,  issuing  from  a  petty  principality  in  the  wilds 
of  Tartary,  acquired  an  empire  stretching  about  six  thousand 
miles  from  east  to  west,  and  at  least  half  that  space  from 
north  to  south,  including  within  its  limits  the  most  power- 
ful and  wealthy  kingdoms  of  Asia. 

The  vast  and  varied  countries  loosely  called  Scythia  by 
ancient,  and  Tartary  by  modem,  writers  are  tenanted  by 
hordes  differing  in  manners,  language,  and  even  physical 
constitution,  but  which  are  firequently  confounded  with  one 
another.  Divided  into  numerous  tribes,  the  several  hordes 
are  almost  incessantly  engaged  in  mutuad  wars,  unless  when 
some  great  leader  arises,  whose  renown  spreads  through  the 
nation,  and  then  all  the  tribes  hasten  to  range  themselves 
beneath  his  standard.  When  they  invade  a  country,  they 
have  no  option  between  victory  and  death  ;  for  other  hordes, 
from  more  remote  districts,  press  forward  to  occupj  the 
pastures  they  have  quitted,  and  thus  cut  off  the  possibility 
of  their  retreat ;  but  these,  at  the  same  time,  form  a  body 
preserve,  ready  and  willing  to  supply  the  losses  of  war. 
The  armies  of  a  regular  state  contend  against  such  hordes 
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at  an  immense  disadvantage ;  a  defeat  is  ruinous,  for  they 
give  no  quarter;  a  victory  useless,  for  the  invaders  have 
neither  wealth  nor  countiy  to  lose,  and  are  not  conquered 
unless  th^  are  exterminated. 

The  Mongols  were  first  raised  into  eminence  hy  Jenghiz 
Khan ;  his  original  name  was  Temujin,  and  he  was  the  chief 
of  a  small  horde  which  his  father's  valour  had  elevated  above 
the  surrounding  tribes.  At  an  early  age  he  was  invited  to 
the  court  of  Yang  Khan,  the  nominal  head  of  the  tribes  of 
the  Tartarian  deserts,  and  received  the  hand  of  that  poten- 
tate's daughter  in  marriage.  Mutual  jealousy  soon  led  to  a 
war  between  Temujin  and  his  father-in-law  ;  the  latter  was 
slain  in  battle,  ana  Temujin  succeeded  to  his  authority. 
On  the  dav  of  his  installation,  a  pretended  prophet  named 
Kokza,  addressing  the  new  sovereign,  declared  that  he  was 
inspired  by  God  to  name  him  Jenghiz  Khan,  that  is,  su- 
preme monarch,  and  to  promise  him  the  empire  of  the 
universe. 

Inspired  by  this  prophecy,  which,  however,  he  is  suspect- 
ed of  having  suggested,  Jenghiz  zealously  laboured  to  estab- 
lish mihtary  discipline  among  the  vast  hordes  that  flocked 
to  his  standard ;  and  when  he  had  organized  an  army,  he 
invaded  those  provinces  of  northern  China  called  Khatai  by 
the  Oriental  writers,  and  Cathay  by  our  old  English  authors. 
In  five  years  this  extensive  country  was  subdued,  and 
Jenghiz  directed  his  arms  westward,  provoked  by  an  outrage 
of  the  sultan  of  Kharasm.  This  kingdom  of  Khar^m  was 
among  the  most  flourishing  in  central  Asia;  the  Hterary 
eminence  of  Bokhara,  and  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
Samarcand,  were  celebrated  throughout  the  East.  The 
sultans  Mohammed,  and  his  son  and  successor  Jalaloddin, 
were  monarchs  of  dauntless  bravery,  but  nothing  could 
withstand  the  fury  of  the  Mongols,  and  not  only  Kharasm, 
but  the  greater  part  of  northern  and  eastern  Persia,  fell 
under  the  sway  of  Jenghiz.  Astrachan  was  taken  by  a 
Mongolian  detachment,  and  some  of  the  hordes  pushed  tneir 
incursions  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Eussia.  Jenghiz  died  in 
his  seventy-sixth  year  (a.d.  1227),  continuing  lus  career  of 
conquest  idmost  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life.  Few  conquer- 
ors have  displayed  greater  military  abilities,  none  more 
savage  ferocity.  He  delighted  in  slaughter  and  devasta- 
tion ;  his  maxim  was  to  (daughter  without  mercy  aU  that 
oflered  him  the  least  resistance. 

The  successors  of  the  Mongolian  conqueror  followed  the 
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cxmrae  he  had  traced.  They  completed  the  subjagation  of 
China,  they  overthrew  the  khal\phate  of  Bagdad  ^.d.  i2<8), 
and  rendered  the  sultans  of  Iconium  tributary.  Oktai 
Xluuiy  the  immediate  successor  of  Jenghiz,  sent  two  armies 
from  the  centre  of  China,  one  against  the  peninsida  of  Corea, 
the  other  to  subdue  the  countries  north  and  east  of  the 
Caspian.  This  latter  army,  under  the  guidance  of  Batik 
Khan,  penetrated  and  subdued  the  Bussian  empire  (a.]). 
1237) ;  thence  the  Mongols  spread  into  Hungary,  Poland, 
and  Silesia,  and  even  reached  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
The  duchy  of  Wladimir  was  the  only  native  Bussian  dynasty 
that  preserved  its  existence ;  it  owed  its  good  fortune  to 
Alexander  Newski,  whose  prudent  measures  conciliated  the 
&Tonr  of  the  conquerors  and  secured  him  a  tranquil  reign. 
Affcer  the  death  of  Kublai  Khan,  the  grandson  of  Jenghiz, 
the  Mongolian  empire  was  partitioned  by  the  provincial 
governors,  and  gradually  sank  under  decay. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Seljtikian  sultans  and  the  Patimite 
khaliphs,  by  Noureddin  and  Saladin,  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. The  dynasty  of  the  Aytibites  was  fo\mded  by  Sala- 
din'B  descendants  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  this,  after  having 
been  divided  into  severd  states,  was  overthrown  by  the 
Mamelukes  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  Mamelukes  were  Turkish  captives,  whom  the  fero- 
cions  Mongols  sold  into  slavery ;  great  numbers  of  them 
were  imported  into  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Sultan  Saleh,  of 
the  Ay^bite  dynasty.  This  prince  purchased  multitudes  of 
the  younger  captives,  whom  he  formed  into  an  army,  and 
kept  in  a  camp  on  the  sea-coast,  where  they  received  in- 
struction in  military  discipline.*  From  this  they  were  re- 
BBOYed  to  receive  the  charge  of  the  royal  person,  and  the 
superintendence  of  the  officers  of  state.  In  a  short  time 
these  slaves  became  so  numerous  and  so  powerful  that  they 
were  enabled  to  usurp  the  throne,  having  murdered  Turan 
Shah,  the  son  and  successor  of  Saleh,  who  had  vainly  en- 

I  Hence  they  were  called  the  Baharite  or  Maritime  Mamelukes,  to 
^ustinguish  them  from  the  Borjite  or  Garrison  Mamelukes,  another  body 
of  this  militia,  formed  by  the  Baharite  sultan  Keladn,  to  counterbalance 
the  authority  usurped  by  the  Turkish  emirs.  The  Boijites  derived  their 
name  from  the  forts  which  they  garrisoned ;  they  soon  increased  in  power, 
aad  made  the  Baharite  dynasty  undergo  the  fate  it  inflicted  on  the 
Aytibite  sultans.  They  rose  against  their  masters  (a.d.  1382),  gained 
poagession  of  the  supreme  authority,  and  placed  one  of  their  chiefs  on 
the  throne  of  Egypt.  The  Boijites  in  their  turn  were  overthrown  by  the 
Ottomans  (a.d.  1517). 
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deavoured  to  break  the  yoke  which  the  Mamelukes  had 
imposed  upon  their  sultan  (a.d.  1250).  This  revolution 
took  place  m  the  presence  of  St.  Louis,  who  had  been  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Mansurah,  and  had  just  concluded 
a  truce  for  ten  years  with  Tdran  Shah.  The  Mameluke 
insurgent,  named  at  first  regent  or  atta-beg,  was  finally 
proclaimed  sultan  of  Egypt. 

The  dominion  of  the  Mamelukes  over  Egypt  lasted  for 
more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half.  Their  body,  constantly 
recruited  by  Turkish  and  Circassian  slaves,  disposed  of  the 
throne  at  its  pleasure ;  the  boldest  of  their  chiefs,  provided 
he  could  prove  his  descent  fix)m  Turkestan,  was  chosen 
sultan.  Notwithstanding  the  frequent  wars  and  revolutions 
necessarily  resulting  from  the  licentiousness  of  military  elec- 
tion, the  Mamelukes  made  a  successful  resistance  to  the 
Mongols,  and,  after  the  death  of  Jenghiz  Khan's  immediate 
heirs,  c^onquered  the  kingdoms  of  Aleppo  and  Damascus, 
which  the  Mongolian  khans  had  taken  from  the  Av^bites 
(a.d.  1260).  The  surviving  princes  of  the  Ay^bite  dynasty, 
in  Syria  and  Arabia  tendered  their  submission  to  the  Mame- 
lukes, who  were  thus  masters  of  all  the  ancient  Saracenic 
possessions  in  the  Levantine  countries,  with  the  exception 
of  the  few  forts  and  cities  which  were  still  retained  by  the 
Pranks  and  western  Christians.  The  Mamelukes  soon  re- 
solved to  seize  these  last  memorials  of  the  crusades.  They 
invaded  the  principalities  of  Antioch  and  Tripoli,  which 
were  subdued  without  much  difficulty.  A  fierce  resistance 
was  made  by  the  garrison  of  Acre,  but  the  town  was  taken 
by  assault  and  its  gallant  defenders  put  to  the  sword.  Tyre 
soon  after  surrendered  by  capitulation  (a.d.  1291),  and 
thus  the  Christians  were  finally  expelled  from  Syria  and 
Palestine. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  REVIVAL  OF  LITERATUKE;  THE  PROGRESS  OP 
CIVILIZATION  AND  INVENTION. 

SBcnow  I.     Decline  of  the  Papal  Power,     The  Cheat 
Schism  of  the  West. 


c 


ELEMENT  v.,  elevated  to  the  papac^r  by  the  influence 
/  of  the  French  king  Philip  the  Fair,  to  gratify  his 
patron,  abstained  from  going  to  Rome,  had  the  ceremony  of 
his  coronation  performed  at  Lyons,  and  fixed  his  residence 
at  Avignon  (a.d.  1309). 

PhHip  farther  insisted  that  the  memory  of  Boniface 
should  be  stigmatized,  and  his  bones  disinterred  and  igno- 
mioiously  burned.  Clement  was  afraid  to  refuse ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  he  dreaded  the  scandal  of  such  a  proceeding, 
and  the  danger  of  such  a  precedent ;  he  therefore  resolved 
to  temporize,  and  persuaded  Philip  to  adjourn  the  matter 
until  a  general  council  should  be  assembled.  But  some 
sacrifice  was  necessary  to  appease  the  royal  thirst  for  venge- 
ance, and  the  illustrious  order  of  the  Templars  was  sacrificed 
by  the  head  of  that  Church  it  had  been  instituted  to  defend. 
On  the  13th  of  October,  1307,  all  the  knights  of  that  order 
'were  simultaneously  arrested;  they  were  accused  of  the 
most  horrible  and  improbable  crimes ;  evidence  was  sought 
by  every  means  that  revenge  and  cupidity  could  suggest ; 
the  torture  of  the  rack  was  used  with  unparalleled  violence 
to  extort  confession;  and  sentence  of  condemnation  was 
finally  pronounced  on  these  unfortunate  men,  whose  only 
crime  was  the  wealth  of  their  order,  and  their  adherence  to 
the  papal  cause  in  the  reign  of  Boniface. 

The  assassination  of  the  Emperor  Albert  inspired  Philip 
with  the  hope  of  procunng  the  crown  of  Charlemagne  for 
his  brother,  and  he  hastened  to  Avignon  to  claim  the  pro- 
mised aid  of  the  pope.  But  though  Clement  had  abandoned 
Italy  to  tyrants  and  factions,  he  had  not  resigned  the  hope 
of  reestablishing  the  papal  power  over  the  peninsula,  and 
he  shuddered  at  the  prospect  of  a  French  emperor  recon- 
ciling the  Quelphs  and  Gmibellines,  crushing  opposition  by 

• 
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the  aid  of  his  royal  brother,  and  fixing  the  imperial  author- 
ity on  a  permanent  basis ;  he  therefore  secretly  instigated 
the  German  princes  to  hasten  the  election,  and  Henry  YU. 
of  Luxemburg  was  chosen  at  his  suggestion.  Though  Henry 
possessed  Uttle  hereditary  influence,  his  character  and  talents 
secured  him  obedience  in  Germany ;  he  had  thus  leisure  to 
attend  to  the  affairs  of  Italy,,  which  no  emperor  had  visited 
during  the  preceding  half  century.  He  crossed  the  Al{)s 
with  a  band  of  Muiful  followers;  the  cities  and  their 
tyrants,  as  if  impressed  by  msmc  with  unusual  respect  for 
the  imperial  majesty,  tendered  him  their  allegiance,  and  the 
peninsula,  for  a  brief  space,  submitted  to  orderly  govern- 
ment. But  the  rivalry  of  the  chief  cities,  the  ambition  of 
powerful  barons,  and  the  intrigues  of  Clement,  soon  excited 
fresh  commotions,  which  Henry  had  not  the  means  of  con- 
trolling. 

The  council  of  Vienne  had  been  summoned  for  the  post- 
humous trial  of  Boniface  YIII.,  and  an  examination  of  the 
charges  brought  against  the  Templars  (a.d.  1309).  Twenty- 
three  witnesses  gave  evidence  against  the  deceased  pontiff, 
and  fully  established  the  charges  of  profliga<^  and  infidelity; 
but  Clement's  own  immoralities  were  too  flagrant  for  him 
to  venture  on  establishing  such  a  principle  as  the  forfeiture 
of  the  papacy  for  criminal  indulgences ;  and  the  confession 
that  Christianity  had  been  described  by  a  pope  as  a  lucrative 
fable  was  justly  regarded  as  dangerous,  not  only  to  the 
papacy  but  to  religion  itself.  Philip  was  persuaded  to 
abandon  the  prosecution,  and  a  bull  was  issued  acquitting 
Boniface,  but,  at  the  same  time,  justifying  the  motives  of 
his  accusers.  The  order  of  the  Temphurs  was  formally 
abolished,  and  their  estates  transferred  to  the  Hospitallers, 
or  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem ;  but  the  Hospitallers 
were  forced  to  pay  such  large  sums  to  Philip  and  the  princes 
who  had  usurped  the  Temple  lands,  that  they  were  im- 
poverished rather  than  enriched  by  the  grant.  The  council 
passed  several  decrees  against  heretics,  and  made  some 
feeble  efforts  to  reform  the  lives  of  the  clergy ;  finally,  it 
ordained  a  new  crusade,  which  had  no  result  but  the  filling 
of  the  papal  coffers  with  gifts  from  the  devout,  bribes  from 
the  politic,  and  the  purchase-money  of  indulgences  from  the 
cowardly. 

When  the  Emperor  Henry  VII.  was  crowned  at  Borne, 
he  established  a  tribunal  to  support  his  authority  over  the 
cities  and  princes  of  Italy ;  sentence  of  forfeiture  was  pro- 
• 
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noonced  against  Bobert,  king  of  Naples,  on  a  charge  of  trea- 
son, and  this  prince,  to  the  great  indignation  of  the  French 
monarch,  was  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  empire.  The 
pope  interfered  to  protect  the  cousin  of  his  patron  Philip ; 
the  wars  between  the  papacy  and  the  empire  were  about  to 
be  renewed,  when  Henry  died  suddenly  at  Bonconrento,  in 
the  state  of  Sienna.  It  was  generally  believed  that  the  em- 
peror was  poisoned  by  his  confessor,  a  Dominican  monk, 
who  administered  the  fatal  dose  in  the  eucharist.  Clement 
folminated  two  bulls  against  Henry's  memory,  accusing 
him  of  perjury  and  usurpation ;  he  idso  annulled  the  sen- 
tence against  Bobert  of  jNaples,  and  nominated  that  prince 
imperial  vicar  of  Italy. 

The  death  of  Henry  exposed  Gterman^r  to  the  wars  of  a 
disputed  succession ;  that  of  Clement,  wmch  soon  followed, 
produced  alarming  dissensions  in  the  Church.  Philip  did 
not  long  survive  the  pontiff,  and  his  successor,  Louis  X.,  was 
too  deeply  sunk  in  dissipation  to  regard  the  concerns  of  the 
papacy.  Twenty-seven  months  elapsed  in  contests  between 
the  French  and  Italian  cardinals,  each  anxious  to  have  a 
pontiff  of  their  own  nation.  When  first  they  met  in  con- 
clave at  Carpentras,  the  town  was  fired  in  a  battle  between 
their  servants,  and  the  cardinals,  escaping  from  their  burn- 
ing palace  through  the  windows,  dispersed  without  coming 
to  any  decision.  At  length,  Philip  the  Long,  count  of  Poic- 
tiers,  assembled  the  cardinals  at  Lyons,  having  voluntarily 
sworn  that  he  would  secure  their  perfect  freedom.  During 
their  deliberations,  the  death  of  Louis  X.  gave  Philip  the  re- 
gency^ and,  soon  after,  the  crown  of  Prance ;  the  first  use  he 
made  of  his  power  was  to  shut  up  the  cardinals  in  close  con- 
clave, and  compel  them  to  expedite  the  election.  Thus  co- 
erced, they  engaged  to  choose  the  pontiff  who  should  be  nom- 
inated by  the  cardinal  de  Potto ;  this  prelate,  to  the  great 
surprise  of  all  parties,  named  lumself,  and  was  soon  after 
solemnly  installed  at  Avignon,  under  the  title  of  John  XXII. 

Europe  was  at  this  period  in  a  miserable  state«of  distrac- 
tion. Itely  was  convulsed  by  the  civil  wars  between  the 
Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  whose  animosities  were  secretly 
instigated  by  the  intrigues  of  the  king  of  Naples ;  Spain  and 
Porl^al  were  harassed  by  the  struggles  between  the  Chris- 
tians and  the  Moors ;  England  and  Prance  were  at  war  with 
each  other,  while  both  were  distracted  by  internal  commo- 
tions ;  two  emperors  unfurled  their  hostile  banners  in  Ger- 
many ;  and,  finally,  the  Ottoman  Turks  were  steadily  ad- 
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yancing  towards  Constantinople.  In  these  difficult  tunes 
John  displayed  great  policy ;  he  refused  to  recognise  either 
of  the  rivals  to  the  empire,  and  took  advantage  of  their  dis- 
sensions to  revive  the  papal  claims  to  the  supremacy  of  Italy. 
But  the  hattle  of  Muhldorf  having  estahlisned  Louis  of  Ba- 
varia on  the  imperial  throne,  John,  who  had  previously  been 
disposed  to  favour  the  duke  of  Austria,  vainly  attempted  to 
gain  over  the  successful  sovereign.  Louis  sent  efficient  aid 
to  the  Ghibellines,  and  the  papal  party  in  Italy  seemed  on 
the  point  of  being  destroyed.  John,  forced  to  seek  for  aUies, 
resolved  to  offer  the  imperial  crown  to  Charles  the  Pair, 
who  had  just  succeeded  his  brother  Philip  on  the  throne  of 
France.  The  Germans,  ever  jealous  of  the  French,  were 
filled  with  indignation  when  they  heard  that  the  pope  was 
endeavouring  to  remove  their  popular  emperor ;  Louis  sum- 
moned a  diet,  in  which  he  publicly  refuted  the  charges 
brought  against  him  by  the  court  of  Avignon ;  several  learn- 
ed men  published  treatises  to  prove  the  subordination  of  the 
ecclesiastical  to  the  imperial  authority ;  the  chapter  of  Frey- 
singen  expelled  the  bishop  for  his  attachment  to  the  pope ; 
and  the  citizens  of  Strasburg  threw  a  priest  into  the  Bhme, 
for  daring  to  affix  a  copy  of  John's  condenmation  of  Louis 
to  the  gates  of  the  cathedral.  Even  the  religious  orders 
were  divided;  ibr  while  the  Dominicans  adhered  to  the 
pope,  the  Franciscans  zealously  supported  the  cause  of  the 
emperor. 

Irritated  rather  than  discouraged  by  anathemas,  Louis 
led  an  army  into  Italy,  traversed  the  Apennines,  received 
the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy  at  Milan,  and,  advancing  to 
Bome,  found  a  schismatic  bishop  wOling  to  perforin  the 
ceremony  of  his  coronation.  It  was  in  vain  that  John  de- 
clared these  proceedings  void,  and  issued  bulls  of  excommu- 
nication ;  the  emperor  conciliated  the  Ghielphs  by  his  real  or 
pretended  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  and,  confident  in  his  strength, 
ventured  to  pronounce  sentence  of  deposition  and  death 
against  John,  and  to  procure  the  election  of  Nicholas  V.  by 
the  Boman  clergy  and  people.  The  Franciscans  declared  in 
favour  of  the  antipope,  who  was  one  of  their  body ;  and  if 
Louis  had  shown  prudence  and  forbearance  equal  to  his 
vigour,  the  cause  oil  Pope  John  would  have  been  irretriev- 
ably ruined.  But  the  avarice  of  the  emperor  alienated  ih» 
affections  not  only  of  the  Bomans  but  of  many  Italian 
princes  who  had  hitherto  been  attached  to  the  Qhibelline 
party ;  he  was  deserted  by  his  chief  supporters,  and  lie  em- 
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braced  the  pretext  afforded  liim  hj  the  death  of  the  duke  of 
Austria  to  retom  to  Bavaria.  Nicholas,  abandoned  by  hia 
allies,  was  forced  to  surrender  to  the  pope,  and  onl^  obtained 
his  life  by  submitting  to  appear  before  John  with  a  rope 
round  his  neck,  and  to  ask  pardon  of  the  pope  and  the  pulv 
lie  for  the  scandal  he  had  occasioned  (a.b.  1330).  Though 
bj  this  humiliation  the  antipope  escaped  immediate  death, 
he  was  detained  a  dose  prisoner  for  the  remainder  of  his 
days,  ^'Ixeated,"  says  a  contemporary,  ''like  a  friend,  but 
watched  like  an  enemy." 

The  emperor  would  doubtless  have  suffered  severely  for 
his  share  in  the  elevation  of  Nicholas,  had  not  the  Church 
been  disturbed  by  a  religious  controversy.  In  a  discourse 
at  Avignon,  the  pope  maintained  that  the  souls  of  the 
blessed  would  not  enjoy  the  full  fruition  of  celestial  joys,  or, 
as  he  termed  it, "  the  beatific  vision,*'  until  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. The  university  of  Paris,  and  several  leaders  of  the 
mendicant  orders,  declared  that  such  a  doctrine  was  hereti- 
cal ;  Philip  of  Valois,  who  had  only  recently  obtained  the 
crown  of  France,  required  that  the  pope  should  retract  his 
assertions,  and  John  was  compelled  to  appease  his  adversaries 
by  equivocal  explanations.  The  dispute  afforded  the  em- 
peror a  pretext  for  refrising  obedience  to  the  papal  bulls,  and 
appealing  to  a  general  council;  new  wars  were  about  to 
commence,  when  John  died  at  Avignon,  leaving  behind  him 
the  largest  treasure  that  had  ever  been  amassed  by  a  pontiff. 

It  was  not  without  cause  that  the  ItaHans  named  the  so- 
journ of  the  popes  in  Avignon, "  the  Babylonish  captivity." 
The  strength  of  the  papacy  was  shaken  to  its  very  founda- 
tion, when  its  possessors  appeared  mere  dependents  on  the 
kings  of  France,  the  instruments  of  war  and  of  power,  whose 
possession  monarchs  contested,  while  they  spumed  their  au- 
thority. The  successor  of  John  owed  his  election  to  his 
promise  that  he  would  not  reside  at  Borne:  he  took  the 
title  of  Benedict  XII.,  and  began  his  reign  by  an  attempt 
to  restore  peace  to  the  Church  and  to  the  empire.  Phifip 
of  Valois  had  other  interests,  and  he  compeUed  the  pope  to 
adopt  his  views.  Edward  III.  was  preparing  to  assert  his 
claims  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  Philip  feared  that  he 
would  be  supported  by  his  brother-in-law,  the  emperor  ;  he 
tlierefore  threatened  Benedict  with  his  vengeance  if  he 
should  enter  into  negotiation  with  Louis,  and,  as  a  proof  of 
his  earnestness,  he  seized  the  revenues  of  the  cardinals. 
The  king  of  England  and  the  German  emperor,  aware  that 
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the  pope  was  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  their 
enemies,  disregarded  his  remonstrances  and  derided  his 
threats.  Benedict  had  not  courage  or  talents  adequate  to 
the  crisis ;  his  death  delivered  the  papacy  from  the  danger 
of  sinking  into  contempt  under  a  feehle  rul^,  who  sacri- 
ficed eveiything  to  his  love  of  ease ;  the  cardinals,  in  choos- 
ing a  successor,  sought  a  pontiff  whose  energy  and  ambition 
might  again  invest  the  Church  with  political  power. 

Clement  YI.,  unanimously  chosen  by  the  electors,  com- 
menced his  reign  by  claiming  the  restoration  of  those.rights 
of  the  Holy  See  which  had  Mien  into  abeyance  during  the 
government  of  his  feeble  predecessor.  The  Bomans  sent  a 
deputation  to  request  that  he  would  return  to  the  city,  and 
appoint  the  celebration  of  a  Jubilee  at  the  middle  of  the 
century ;  Clement  granted  the  latter  request,  but  he  refused 
to  visit  Bome,  through  dread  of  the  turbulent  spirit  of  its 
inhabitants  (▲.!).  1343).  But  Clement  did  not  neglect  the 
afiairs  of  Itidy,  though  he  refused  to  reside  in  the  country. 
Boger,  king  of  Naples,  at  his  death  bequeathed  his  king- 
dom to  his  daughter  Jane,  or  Joan,  and  named  a  coundl  of 
regency ;  Clement  insisted  that  the  government,  during  the 
H\inority  of  the  princess,  belonged  to  the  Holy  See;  he 
therefore  annulled  the  king's  will,  and  sent  a  papal  legate  to 
preside  over  the  administration.  The  Emperor  Louis  V. 
sent  an  ambassador  to  the  pope,  soliciting  absolution ;  Cle- 
ment demanded  humiliating  submissions,  which  were  indig- 
nantly reused ;  upon  whida  the  anathemas  were  renewed, 
and  the  German  electors  were  exhorted  to  choose  a  new 
sovereign.  As  if  resolved  to  brave  all  the  princes  that  op- 
posed the  king  of  France,  Clement  nomioated  cardinals  to 
the  vacant  benefices  ia  England;  but  Edward  III.,  supported 
by  his  clergy  and  people,  refused  to  admit  the  intruders ; 
nor  could  any  threats  of  ecclesiastical  censure  shake  his  re- 
solution. About  the  same  time  Clement  conferred  the 
sovereigntv  of  the  Canary  Islands  on  Prince  Louis  of  Spain, 
as  Adrian  had  given  Ireland  to  the  English  king.  "  In  mese 
grants,''  says  Henry,  ''the  pretensions  of  the  popes  seem  to 
be  less  remarkable  than  the  credulity  of  princes." 

The  pusillanimity  of  Louis  V.  is  more  surprising  than 
the  credulity  of  those  who  obtained  papal  grants  to  confirm 
questionable  titles ;  though  supported  by  all  the  princes  and 
most  of  the  prelates  in  Germany,  the  emperor  sought  to 
purchase  pardon  by  submission ;  but  the  Diet  would  not  al- 
low the  extravagant  claimiS  of  the  pope  to  be  recognised, 
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and  the  humiliations  to  which  Louis  submitted  alienated  his 
Mends,  witbout  abating  the  hostility  of  his  enemies. 

But  Italy  was  now  the  theatre  of  events  calculated  to 
divert  public  attention  from  the  quarrels  of  the  pope.  Jane, 
queen  of  Naples,  had  married  Aiidrew,  brother  to  the  king 
of  Hungary,  whose  family  had  ancient  daims  on  the  Nea- 
politan crown.  Political  jealousy  disturbed  the  harmony 
of  the  marriage ;  a  conspiracy  was  formed  by  the  courtiers 
against  Andrew ;  he  was  murdered  in  his  wife's  bed,  and 
she  was  more  than  suspected  of  having  consented  to  the 
crime.  Clement  shared  the  general  inmgnation  excited  by 
this  atrocity,  and,  in  his  ehuaerical  quality  of  suzerain  of 
Naples,  ordered  that  a  strict  search  should  l>e  made  after  the 
murderers,  against  whom  he  denounced  sentence  of  excom- 
munication (a.I).  1346).  Jane  soon  conciliated  the  pontiff, 
and  purchased  a  sentence  of  acquittal,  by  selling  her  pre- 
tensions to  the  county  of  Avignon  for  a  very  moderate  sum, 
which,  it  may  be  added,  was  never  paid.  JBut  the  king  of 
Hungary  was  not  so  easily  satisfied ;  he  levied  a  powerful 
army  to  avenge  the  murder  of  his  brother ;  and  the  emperor 
of  Germany  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  venting  his 
resentment  on  the  Guelphs  and  the  partisans  of  the  king  of 
!France,  to  whose  intrigues  he  attributed  the  continuance  of 
the  papal  excommunications. 

Clement  saw  the  danger  with  which  he  was  menaced  by 
the  Hungarian  league ;  So  avert  it  he  negotiated  with  the 
king  of  Bohemia,  and  prevailed  upon  some  of  the  German 
electors  to  nominate  that  monarch's  son,  Charles,  marquis 
of  Moravia,  to  the  empire.  The  new  sovereign  agreed  to 
recognise  all  the  extravagant  claims  of  the  popes,  which  his 
predecessors  had  so  strenuously  resisted ;  but  no  real  au- 
thority was  added  to  the  papacy  by  this  degradation  of  the 
empire :  even  Clement  was  aware  that  his  authority  should 
be  supported  by  artifice  and  negotiation  rather  than  by  any 
direct  assertion  of  power. 

While  the  princes  of  Europe  were  gradually  emanci- 
pating themselves  from  the  thraldom  of  the  pontiffs,  a  re- 
mai^ble  revolution  wrested  Eome  itself  from  their  grasp, 
and  revived  for  a  moment  the  glories  of  the  ancient  re- 
public. Eienzi,  a  young  enthusiast  of  great  learning  but 
humble  origin,  addressed  a  pathetic  speech  to  his  country- 
men on  the  deplorable  state  of  their  city  and  the  happiness 
of  their  ancient  liberty.  Such  was  the  effect  of  his  eloquence, 
that  the  citizens  immediately  elected  him  tribune  of  the 
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people,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  supreme  power  (a.d. 
1347).  H®  immediately  degraded  the  senators  appointed 
by  the  pope,  punished  with  death  several  malefactors  of  higli 
rank,  and  banished  the  Orsini,  the  Colonnas,  and  other 
noble  families,  whose  factions  had  filled  the  city  with  con- 
fusion. The  messengers  sent  by  the  tribune  to  announce 
his  elevation  were  everywhere  received  with  great  respect ; 
not  only  the  Italian  cities,  but  even  foreign  princes,  sought 
his  alliance ;  the  king  of  Hungary  and  the  queen  of  Naples 
appealed  to  him  as  a  mediator  and  judge,  the  Emperor 
Louis  sought  his  friendship,  and  the  pope  wrote  him  a  letter 
approving  all  his  proceedings.  Such  unexpected  power  in- 
toxicated the  tribune ;  he  summoned  the  candidates  for  the 
empire  to  appear  before  him,  he  issued  an  edict  declaring 
£ome  the  metropolis  of  the  world,  and  assumed  sever^ 
strange  titles  that  proved  both  his  weakness  and  his  vanity. 
This  extravagance  proved  his  ruin ;  Sienzi  was  excommuni- 
cated by  the  pope,  the  banished  nobles  entered  Eome,  the 
fickle  populace  deserted  the  tribune,  and,  after  wandering 
about  for  some  time  in  various  disguises,  he  was  arrested  by 
the  papal  ministers,  and  sent  to  Avignon,  where  he  was 
detained  a  close  prisoner. 

In  the  mean  time  the  king  of  Hungary  had  entered 
Italy ;  Jane,  whose  recent  marriage  to  the  duke  of  Taren- 
tum,  one  of  the  murderers  of  her  husband,  had  given  great 
ofience  to  her  subjects,  abandoned  the  Neapolitan  terri- 
tories at  his  approach,  and  sought  refuge  at  Avignon.  But 
a  dreadful  peslilence,  which  at  this  time  desolated  southern 
Europe,  compelled  the  Idng  of  Hungary  to  abandon  the 
territories  he  had  so  easily  acquired.  About  the  same  time, 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  Louis  left  Charles  without  a  rival ; 
and  Clement  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the  favourable 
juncture  to  restore  the  papal  authority  in  Italy.  He 
ordered  a  Jubilee  to  be  celebrated  at  Eome ;  he  excommu- 
nicated Visconti,  archbishop  of  Milan,  but  afterwards  sold 
absolution  to  this  prelate,  who  was  formidable  as  a  states- 
man and  a  soldier ;  finally,  he  persuaded  the  king  of  Hungaiy 
and  the  queen  of  Naples  to  submit  their  differences  to  his 
arbitration.  But  the  court  of  Avignon  was  devoted  to  the 
house  of  Anjou ;  it  did  not  venture  to  pronounce  the  queen 
innocent,  but  it  declared  that  a  weak  woman  could  not  re- 
sist the  temptations  of  evil  spirits,  and  decided  that  she 
should  be  restored  to  her  kingdom  on  paying  a  subsidy  to 
the  king  of  Hungary.    That  generous  prince  refused  the 
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mone^r,  declaring  that  he  had  taken  np  arms  to  avenge  the 
murder  of  his  brother,  not  to  gain  a  paltrj  bribe.  Thus  the 
pontijOT  still  seemed  the  arbitrator  of  sings ;  some  years  be- 
fore, he  had  engird  Humbert,  a  prince  of  southern  France, 
to  bequeath  his  dominions  to  the  French  king,  on  the  con- 
dition that  the  eldest  son  of  that  monarch  should  take  the 
title  of  Dauphin ;  he  had  been  victorious,  though  by  acci- 
dent, in  his  contest  with  the  Emperor  Louis,  and  at  his 
death  Clement  left  the  papacy  in  nill  possession  of  all  its 
titles  to  supreme  power. 

But  while  the  nominal  authority  of  the  papacy  was  as 
great  as  ever,  its  real  power  was  considerably  weakened. 
Lmocent  YI.,  unable  to  escape  from  the  yoke  which  the 
kings  of  France  had  imposed  on  the  popes  during  their  re- 
sidence at  Avignon,  resolved  to  recover  the  ancient  patri- 
mony of  St.  Peter ;  Bienzi  was  summoned  from  his  dungeon, 
and  was  sent  back  to  Rome  with  the  title  of  senator.  But 
the  turbulent  Bomans  soon  grew  weary  of  their  former  fa- 
vourite, and  Bienzi  was  mu^ered  by  the  populace,  at  the 
time  he  was  most  zealously  labouring  to  chastise  the  disturb- 
ers of  x)ublic  tranquillity,  and  rescue  the  people  from  the 
q)pres8ion  of  the  nobles  (a.d.  1354).  Soon  afterwards  the 
!ranperor  Charles  IV.  entered  Bome,  and,  by  the  permission 
of  the  pope,  was  solemnly  crowned.  This  leeble  prince  ne- 
gotiated with  all  parties,  and  betrayed  all ;  he  sold  liberty 
to  the  cities,  because  he  had  neither  the  military  force  nor 
the  political  power  to  defend  a  refusal,  and  he  submitted  to 
receive  a  passport  from  the  pope,  and  to  abide  in  Bome 
only  the  limited  period  prescribed  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
pontiff! 

But  though  the  popes,  during  their  residence  at  Avignon, 
favoured  the  discoricls  of  Italy,  stimulated  the  mutual  ani- 
mosity of  the  G-uelphs  and  GHubellines,  and  encouraged 
civil  war  in  the  empire,  they  were  desirous  to  terminate  the 
sangoixiary  struggles  for  the  crown  of  France,  and  made 
several  efforts  to  reconcile  the  ^glish  Edward  to  the  house 
of  Yalois.  Edward  was  not  to  be  checked  in  his  career  of 
victory;  the  glory  of  the  French  arms  was  destroyed  at 
Grecy,  and  the  king  of  France  himsetf  became  a  prisoner  at 
Foictiers.  It  was  through  the  mediation  of  Innocent  YI. 
that  King  John  recovered  his  liberty,  and  the  war  between 
England  and  France  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Bretigny. 
Soon  after  his  deliverance,  John,  distressed  for  money,  was 
induced  by  a  large  bribe  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage 
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to  Visconti,  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  the  Church,  I 
while  Innocent  was  too  occupied  by  nearer  dangers  to  pre-  I 
vent  an  alhanoe  so  injurious  to  his  interests.    The  numerous  I 
bands  of  mercenaries  who  were  thrown  out  of  employment  i 
by  the  restoration  of  peace  formed  themselves  into  inde-  I 
pendent  bands,  called  Free  Companies,  and  quitting  the  | 
southern  districts  of  France,  already  desolated  by  frequent 
campaigns,  directed  their  march  towards  Provence.     The  ' 
anathemas  hurled  against  them  neither  retarded  their  pro-  , 
gress  nor  diminished  their  number ;   a  crusade  was  vainly 
preached ;  no  soldiers  would  enlist,  when  the  only  pay  was 
indulgences;    the  plundering  hordes  approached  Avignon, 
and  the  treasures  of  the  ecclesiastics  were  on  the  point  of 
falling  into  the  hands  of  these  unscrupulous  spoilers.     By 
paying  a  large  bribe,  and  giving  them  absolution  for  all 
their  sins,  Lmocent  prevailed  upon  the  Pree  Companies  to 
turn  aside  &om  Avignon  and  enter  into  the  service  of  the 
marquis  of  Montferrat,  who  was  engaged  in  war  against  the 
Visconti. 

Urban  Y.  succeeded  Innocent,  and  though,  like  him,  in- 
clined to  favour  the  king  of  France,  he  became  convinced 
that  the  residence  of  the  popes  at  Avigaon  was  injurious  to 
his  interests.  The  emperor  solicited  Urban  to  visit  £ome, 
and  the  Free  Companies  having  again  extorted  a  large  bribe 
for  sparing  Avignon,  the  pope  hasted  to  leave  a  residence 
where  he  was  exposed  to  insult  and  subservient  to  foreign 
authority.  The  pope  was  received  in  Italy  with  great  joy ; 
the  Emperor  Charles  hastened  to  meet  hun,  and  gave  the 
last  example  of  imperial  degradation,  by  leading  the  horse 
on  which  the  pontiff  rode  when  he  made  his  triumphal  entry 
into  Some  (A.n.  1368).  This  spectacle,  instead  of  gratify- 
ing the  Italians,  filled  them  with  rage;  they  treated  the 
emperor  with  so  much  contempt  that  he  soon  returned  to 
Germany ;  and  Urban,  finding  that  he  could  not  check  the 
republican  licentiousness  which  had  so  long  prevailed  in 
Eome  and  the  other  cities  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter, 
began  to  languish  for  the  more  tranquil  retirement  of  Avis- 
non.  The  only  advantage  he  gained  by  his  visit  to  Italy 
was  the  empty  honour  of  seeing  the  emperor  of  the  East 
bow  at  his  footstool,  and  offer,  as  the  reward  of  aid  against 
the  GDurks,  the  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches. 
But  Urban  could  not  prevaQ  upon  the  western  princes  to 
combine  in  defence  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  Greek  em- 
peror would  have  been  unable  to  gain  the  consent  of  his 
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subjects  to  lay  aside  either  the  peculiar  ceremonies  or  doc- 
trines that  had  severed  their  Church  from  the  papacy.  The 
renewal  of  the  war  between  France  and  England,  when 
Charles  V.  succeeded  the  imbecile  John,  afforded  Urban  a 
pretext  for  returning  to  Avignon.  Death  seized  him  soon 
after  he  reached  the  city,  and  Gregory  XI.  was  chosen  his 
successor. 

Gregory's  great  object  was  to  break  the  power  of  the 
Viaconti,  who  had  become  the  virtual  sovereigns  of  northern 
Italy ;  but  he  did  not  neglect  the  general  interests  of  the 
Church,  exerting  himself  diliffentl^  to  suppress  heresy.  The 
emperor  created  the  pontiff  his  vicar,  and  Gregory,  to  sup- 
pofrt  bis  authority,  took  some  of  the  Free  Companies  into 
iMiy,  and  among  the  rest  a  band  of  Englishmen  commanded 
bj  John  Hawbwrood.  It  was  of  importance  to  gain  over  the 
city  of  Florence ;  the  papal  legate  thought  that  this  object 
could  best  be  obtained  by  producing  a  famine,  and  stimulat- 
ing  the  citizens  by  the  pressure  of  want  to  rise  against  their 
government.  In  pursuance  of  this  infamous  policy,  means 
were  taken  to  cut  off  the  import  of  com,  while  Hawkwood 
ravaged  the  territory  of  the  city  and  destroyed  the  harvests. 
Of  all  the  Italian  people,  the  Florentines  had  been  the  most 
constant  in  th^  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  Holy  See, 
—their  indignation  was  therefore  excessive,  and  their  hate 
Hnplacable. 

A  general  revolt  against  the  papal  power  was  soon  or- 
ganized throu^  Italy  by  the  outn^d  Florentines ;  they 
embroidered  the  word  Libxbtas  on  their  standards  in  let- 
ters  of  gold,  while  their  emissaries  preached  freedom  in  the 
dties,  in  the  castles^  and  in  the  cottages ;  the  summons  was 
eagerlj  heard,  and  the  states  of  the  Church  soon  refused  to 
recognise  the  sovereignty  of  its  head.  Gregory  sent  new 
legates,  and  menaced  the  confederates  with  excommunica- 
tion ;  he  pronounced  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
the  Florentines,  exhorting  all  princes  to  confiscate  the  pro- 
perty of  those  who  shomd  be  found  in  their  several  do- 
minions, and  to  sdl  their  persons  into  slavery, — an  in- 
quitoos  edict,  which  was  partially  acted  upon  both  in  France 
and  England ;  new  hordes  of  mercenaries  were  taken  into 
pay,  and  when  the  citizens  of  Bologna  applied  to  the  legate 
for  pacdon,  he  replied  that  he  would  not  quit  their  city 
until  he  had  bathed  hi€  hands  and  feet  in  their  blood.  The 
Florentines  were  undaunted,  but  the  disunion  and  mutual 
jealousies  between  the  other  confederates  proved  fatal  to  the 
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national  cause ;  the  citizens  of  Borne  were  anxious  to  have 
the  pontifical  court  restored  to  their  city,  and  to  obtain  this 
desirable  object  they  willingly  sacrificed  their  claims  to 
freedom.  In  their  state  of  moral  degradation,  indeed,  they 
were  unable  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  rational  liberty, 
and  unfit  to  exercise  its  privileges. 

During  these  commotions  in  Italy,  Gregory,  being  in- 
formed of  the  reformed  doctrines,  or,  as  he  called  them,  the 
heresies,  published  in  England  by  John  WicklifTe,  wrote  to 
the  chancellor  and  university  of  Oxford,  severely  reproving 
them  for  permitting  such  opinions  to  be  promulgated,  and 
ordering  that  WickUfie  should  be  brought  to  trial  before  an  * 
ecclesiastical  tribunal.  Similar  letters  were  sent  to  Eichard 
II.,  the  voung  king  of  England,  who  had  just  succeeded  his 
grandfather,  Edward  III.,  but  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  and 
several  other  nobles,  took  the  reformer  under  their  protec- 
tion ;  Wicklifie  was  rescued  from  the  malice  of  his  enemies, 
while  his  doctrines  rapidly,  though  secretly,  spread  not  only 
through  Italy  but  through  Germany.  The  chief  articles  he 
was  accused  of  teaching  were,  "  That  the  wafer  in  the  eu- 
charist,  after  consecration,  is  not  the  real  body  of  Christ, 
but  its  figure  only ;  that  the  Eoman  Church  had  no  right  to 
be  the  head  of  all  churches ;  that  the  pope  has  no  more  au- 
thority than  any  other  priest ;  that  lay  patrons  may,  and 
ought  to,  deprive  a  delinquent  church  of  its  temporal  pos- 
sessions ;  that  the  gospel  was  sufficient  to  direct  any  Chris- 
tian ;  that  no  prelate  of  the  Church  ought  to  have  prisons 
for  punishing  delinquents."  The  publication  of  these  sen- 
timents enra^d  Gregory,  who  had  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  his  reign  shown  himself  a  virulent  persecutor, 
and  procured  the  burning  of  several  unfortunate  wretches 
accused  of  heresy,  both  in  France  and  Germany.  Scarcely 
had  he  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Eome,  when  he  pre- 
pared to  take  some  effective  measures  for  checking  the  pro- 
gress of  innovation.  But  domestic  troubles  soon  engaged 
his  attention ;  the  Bomans,  who  had  received  him  on  his 
first  arrival  with  so  much  enthusiasm,  soon  began  to  brave 
his  authority  and  disobey  his  edicts  ;  baffled  in  his  expecta- 
tions of  peace  and  power,  he  even  contemplated  returning 
to  Avignon,  where  part  of  the  papal  court  still  continued. 
But  before  taking  this  step,  he  resolved  to  secure  the  tran- 
quillity of  Italy,  and,  if  possible,  avert  the  divisions  which 
he  foresaw  would  probably  trouble  the  Church  after  his  death 
(a.]).  1378).   A  congress  was  opened  at  Sarzana^  but  bdforo 
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its  detiberations  cotild  produce  any  important  result  Gre- 
gory  was  seized  with  mortal  illness,  and  all  hopes  of  peace 
were  destroyed  by  the  schism  which  arose  respecting  the 
choice  of  his  successor. 

The  death  of  Ghregory  XI.  was  the  commencement  of  a 
new  era  for  the  ancient  capital  of  the  world,  from  which  the 
popes  had  been  absent  during  so  many  years.  Pride,  interest, 
aad  self-love  attached  the  Eomans  to  the  papacy  ;  had  they 
combined  with  the  Plorentines,  it  is  possiole  that  the  cities 
of  Italy  might  have  formed  a  confederacy  sufficiently  strong 
to  defy  an  absent  pope,  and  an  emperor  powerless  and  dis- 
tant ;  perhaps  they  might  even  have  solved  the  problem  which 
aitiU  continues  to  baffle  statesmen,  and  formed  a  federative 
imion  in  Italy.  But  the  Bomans  were  incapable  of  such 
profound  views ;  they  looked  to  nothing  beyond  the  advant- 
ages to  be  derived  from  the  residence  of  the  papal  court ; 
aud,  instead  of  aiming  at  reviving  their  ancient  glory,  they 
contented  themselves  with  disputing  the  profits  that  had 
hitherto  been  enjoyed  by  the  city  of  Avignon. 

No  sooner  had  the  cardinals,  the  majority  of  whom 
belonged  to  the  French  party,  shut  themselves  up  in  a  con- 
clave, than  the  Eomans  were  filled  with  alarm  lest  a  Trans- 
alpine prelate  should  be  chosen,  who  would  establish  his 
court  at  Avignon.  They  assembled  in  arms  round  the  Va- 
tican, and  by  their  menaces  sent  terror  into  its  inmost  re- 
cesses. They  demanded  that  the  new  pope  should  be  an 
Italian ;  this  was  the  only  virtue  they  required  in  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter.  The  French  cardinals,  already  disunited, 
were  intimidated  bv  these  clamours  ;  they  gave  their  votes 
to  a  Neapolitan  archbishop,  who  took  the  title  of  Urban  YI. 

The  cardinals  seem  to  have  expected  that  Urban,  who 
was  celebrated  for  his  modesty,  his  humility,  and  his  skiU  in 
the  canon  law,  would  have  acknowledged  that  his  election 
was  vitiated  by  the  force  that  had  been  used,  and  that 
he  would  therefore  have  abdicated  the  pontificate.  But 
Urban  soon  convinced  them  of  their  error;  he  not  only 
showed  a  determination  to  retain  his  power,  but  openly  set 
the  discontented  cardinals  at  defiance.  In  a  public  discourse, 
immediately  after  his  coronation,  he  severely  reprehended 
their  pomp  and  luxury,  threatened  to  punish  those  who  had 
been  convicted  of  receiving  bribes,  and  reproached  some  of 
them  by  name  for  corresponding  with  the  enemies  of  the 
Church.  Exasperated  by  this  austerity,  the  discontented 
cardinals  fled  to  Anagni,  proclaimed  the  late  election  void. 
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sent  drculars  to  all  Christian  princes  warning  them  not  to 
acknowledge  Urban,  took  a  body  of  Bretons  into  their  pay, 
and,  relying  on  the  protection  of  this  military  force,  excom- 
municated the  new  pope  as  an  apostate  usurper.  The  duke 
of  Brunswick,  the  husband  of  Jane,  queen  of  Naples,  alarm- 
ed at  the  prospect  of  a  schism,  attempted  to  mediate  ;  but 
his  efforts  to  effect  a  reconciliation  were  baffled  by  the 
resentment  of  the  cardinals  and  the  haughtiness  of  Urban. 
On  all  sides  proposals  were  made  to  assemble  a  general 
council,  but  the  pope,  the  cardinals,  and  the  emperor  dis- 
puted the  right  of  oonrocation ;  the  fortune  of  war  could 
alone  determine  the  fate  of  the  Church. 

Urban  showed  no  desire  to  conciliate  his  opponents ;  he 
announced  a  speedy  creation  of  new  cardinals  to  overwhelm 
their  votes,  and  threatened  the  queen  of  Naples  for  granting 
them  protection.  He  showed  similar  severily  in  his  conduct 
to  the  Eoman  aristocracy,  and,  on  a  very  slight  pretext, 
ventured  to  deprive  the  count  of  Eondi  of  his  fien.  The 
count  at  once  declared  himself  a  partisan  of  the  cardinals  y 
he  gave  them  shelter  in  the  town  of  Eondi,  where,  protected 
by  Neapolitan  troops,  they  proceeded  to  a  new  election.  It 
is  said  by  many  historians  that  they  would  have  chosen  the 
king  of  France,  Charles  Y.,  had  not  his  being  maimed  in  the 
left  arm  incapacitated  him  from  performing  the  ceremonies 
of  the  mass ;  but  their  selection  was  scarcely  .ess  swayed  by 
temporal  motives  when  they  gave  their  votes  to  Cardinal 
Bobert  of  Gheneva,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Clement  YII. 
This  prelate  had  served  in  the  field,  and  even  acquired  some 
reputation  as  «  warrior ;  but  he  was  generally  and  justly 
hated  by  the  Italians  for  having  massacred  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Cesena  during  the  Florentine  war. 

The  death  of  the  Emperor  Charles  lY.  added  new 
troubles  to  the  complicated  policy  of  Europe ;  that  despi- 
cable slave  of  superstition  had  purchased  from  the  venal 
electors  the  nomination  of  his  son  Wenceslaus  as  his  suc- 
cessor ;  and  the  young  prince,  from  the  moment  of  his  ac- 
cession, gave  himself  up  to  the  practice  of  the  meanest  vices, 
and  wallowed  in  disgusting  debauchery.  These  crimes,  how- 
ever, did  not  prevent  him  &om  enjoying  the  &vour  of  Urban, 
whose  cause  he  warmly  espoused, — a  merit  which,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  pontiff,  compensated  for  the  want  of  all  the  virtues. 

The  queen  of  Naples  declared  in  favour  of  Clement,  and 
invited  him  to  her  court.  So  great,  however,  was  the 
hatred  of  a  French  pontiff^  that,  in  spite  of  the  turbulent 
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dispofiition  of  Urban,  the  defection  of  the  cardinals,  tlie  au- 
thority of  the  queen,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  states  so  re- 
cently at  war  with  the  court  of  Borne,  all  Italy  declared 
against  Clement,  and  the  Neapolitans  showed  such  hatred  to 
his  cause  that  he  was  forced  to  escape  by  sea  to  Marseilles, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  establish  his  court  at  Avignon. 

The  king  of  France,  Charles  V.,  had  eagerly  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  cardinals  who  had  elected  the  antipope; 
most  of  them  were  his  subjects,  and  jfll  were  devoted  to  the 
mterests  of  France ;  he  therefore  declared  himself  the  par- 
tisan of  Clement,  trusting  that  he  would  obtain  important 
poHtical  advantages  by  the  residence  of  the  pope  at  Avig- 
non. Unfortunately  the  first  result  was  to  involve  his 
kingdom  in  a  ruinous  war,  which  long  doomed  France  to 
loss  and  calamity. 

Urban's  vengeance  was  promptly  directed  against  the 
queen  of  Naples,  whose  supposed  murder  of  her  husband, 
thirty  years  before,  was  still  remembered  to  her  disadvant- 
age; he  declared  that  she  had  forfeited  her  right  to  the  throne, 
which  he  conferred  on  her  cousin  Charles  of  Durazzo;  and, 
to  suppHDrt  this  king  of  his  vengeance,  he  not  only  sold  ec- 
clesiastieal  benefices,  but  pledged  the  plate  belonging  to  the 
churches.  Jane,  driven  from  her  kmgdom,  adopted  the 
duke  of  Anjou  as  her  son  and  successor ;  the  French  mon- 
archs  believed  themselves  bound  to  support  his  claims,  and 
exhausted  their  resources  in  the  effort. 

All  Europe  was  divided  by  the  schism :  Italy,  Holland, 
Germany,  Bohemia,  Poland,  Hungary,  Flanders,  and  Eng- 
land declared  for  Urban ;  while  Clement  was  supported  by 
Spain,  Navarre,  Scotland,  Savoy,  Lorraine,  and  France, 
llie  rival  popes  hurled  anathemas  against  each  other ;  ex- 
communication was  answered  by  excommunication;  and 
both  prepared  piles  to  bum  the  partisans  of  their  adversary 
as  k^tics.  Charles  Y.  set^  the  example,  by  issuing  an 
edict  confiscating  the  property  and  life  of  those  who  ven- 
tured to  recognise  Urban  in  his  dominions.  Urban  retorted 
by  preaching  a  crusade  against  Charles ;  the  English  eagerly 
seized  this  pretext  for  renewing  war  against  France,  and  a 

C^erfol  army  entered  Brittany  to  support  its  duke  against 
li^e  lord. 

The  death  of  Charles  V.,  and  the  minority  of  his  son 
Charles  VI.,  added  to  the  embarrassments  of  France ;  the 
duke  of  Anjou  seized  the.  royal  treasures  to  support  his 
chums  on  Naples ;  the  new  taxes  imposed  upon  the  people 
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provoked  insurrection;  the  revolters  were  pumshed  with 
remorseless  cruelty,  and  they,  on  the  other  hand,  practised 
horrihle  retaliations  wheneyer  they  had  an  opportunity. 
Charles  Durazzo,'in  the  mean  time,  found  little  difficulty  in 
taking  possession  of  the  Neapolitan  territories ;  Jane,  aban- 
doned by  her  subjects,  was  forced  to  surrender  to  her  cousin, 
and,  by  his  command,  was  strangled  in  prison  (jl.j).  1382). 
Louis  of  Anjou  immediately  claimed  her  inheritance,  and 
having  obtained  the  investiture  of  Naples  from  Clement, 
entered  Italy  at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  men.  No  op- 
position was  offered  to  the  French  in  their  passage ;  Louis 
reached  the  frontiers  of  the  Abruzzi  in  safety,  and  was  there 
joined  by  several  Neapolitan  nobles  attached  to  the  memory 
of  Jane,  and  anxious  to  avenge  her  death. 

Durazzo  was  unable  to  meet  his  enemy  in  the  field ;  but 
he  garrisoned  his  fortresses,  encouraged  the  peasantry  of 
the  Abruzzi  to  harass  the  French  by  a  guerilla  warfare,  and 
destroyed  all  the  forage  and  provisions  in  the  open  country. 
Famine  and  pestilence  wasted  the  gallant  chivalry  of  France ; 
the  duke  of  Anjou  fell  a  victim  to  a  fever,  whose  severity- 
was  aggravated  by  his  disappointment ;  his  army  dispersed, 
and  ,many  noble  barons  who  had  joined  his  banners  were 
forced  to  beg  their  way  home,  amid  the  jeers  and  insults  of 
the  Italians.  The  English,  commanded  by  the  bishop  of 
Norwich,  made  a  feeble  attack  upon  the  schismatic  French ; 
they  were  defeated,  and  the  bishop  returned  with  shame  to 
his  diocese. 

Urban  disapproved  of  the  cautious  policy  of  Durazzo, 
and  proceeding  to  Naples  began  to  treat  the  king  as  his 
vass^ ;  Charles  temporized,  until  the  death  of  the  duke  of 
Anjou  delivered  him  from  pressing  danger,  but  then  he  re- 
fused all  obedience  to  the  pope,  and  treated  him  so  uncivilly, 
that  Urban  removed  to  Nocera.  Several  of  the  cardinals, 
weary  of  the  tyranny  to  which  they  were  subjected,  plotted 
the  murder  of  the  pope ;  but  their  conspiracy  was  discover- 
ed, and  six  of  them  were  sentenced  to  suffer  the  tortures  of 
the  rack  that  they  might  be  compelled  to  betray  their  ao- 
.complices.  Urban  personally  superintended  these  cruelties, 
and  suggested  new  modes  of  torture  to  the  executioners. 
When  confessions  were  thus  obtained,  he  degraded  the  car- 
dinals from  their  dignity,  and  pronounced  sentence  of  ex- 
communication not  only  against  them  but  against  the  king^ 
and  queen  of  Naples,  the  antipope  Clement,  his  cardinals, 
and  all  his  adherents.     Durazzo,  justly  enraged,  marched 
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against  Nooera,  and  captured  the  town ;  but  the  pope  found 
shelter  in  the  citadel,  from  a  window  of  which  ne  seTeral 
times  a  day  fulminated  anathemas  with  bell  and  candle 
against  the  king  of  Naples  and  his  army.  Urban  at  length 
made  his  escape,  and,  embarking  on  board  some  Oenoese 
galleys,  reached  Genoa  in  safety,  where  he  was  honourably 
leceiyed  by  the  dose,  who  deemed  the  city  honoured  by  his 
presence.  During  his  flight  he  ordered  the  bishop  of  Aquila 
to  be  murdered,  suspecting  that  he  meditated  desertion ; 
and  soon  after  he  put  to  death  five  of  the  guiltr  cardinals, 
sparW  the  sixth,  who  was  an  Englishman,  at  the  interces- 
sion of  Bichard  II., — ^a  monarch  who  had  given  the  weight 
of  England's  influence  to  Urban's  cause. 

Clement  YII.  did  not  conduct  himself  one  whit  better 
than  his  rival ;  he  insulted  and  imprisoned  the  German  and 
Hungarian  ambassadors  who  were  sent  to  propose  expedi- 
ents for  terminating  the  schism;  his  exactions  from  the 
churches  that  acknowledged  his  authority  alienated  the 
minds  of  those  whom  their  political  position  had  ranged  on 
his  side ;  his  intrigues  and  his  servility  were  offensive  to  the 
longs  that  suppoited  him.  The  double  papacy  was  found  a 
heavy  tax  on  Christendom ;  each  pontiff  collected  around 
him  a  court  of  dissolute  and  prodigal  cardinals,  whose  lavish 
expenditure  was  supported  by  alienating  the  revenues  of  all 
the  benefices  within  their  grasp. 

But  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  especially  destined  to 
suffer  from  the  schism ;  the  rival  pontim  claimed  the  right 
of  bestowing  the  Neapolitan  crown  at  their  discretion,  and 
their  pretensions  perpetuated  civil  discord.  Charles  Durazzo 
Quitted  his  kingdom  to  seek  a  new  crown  in  Hungary,  but 
^U  a  victim  to  assassins  in  the  hour  of  success ;  Margaret 
his  queen  on  receivinf;  the  news  assumed  the  regency,  and 
caused  her  son  Ladislaus  to  be  recognised  as  sovereign  by 
the  states  of  the  realm.  But  Urban  YI.,  who  had  excom- 
municated Charles  Durazzo,  pretended  that  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  reverted  as  a  vacant  nef  to  the  Holy  See,  and  began 
forming  a  party  against  the  queen.  Clement  on  his  side 
raised  a  similar  claim,  and  smd  the  church  plate  to  pay 
troops ;  he  zealously  supported  the  house  of  Anjou,  and 
employed  Otho  of  Brunswick,  the  widower  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Jane,  to  expel  the  family  of  Durazzo. 

Hitherto  the  division  in  the  Church  had  been  political ; 
a  doctrinal  controversy,  however,  was  added  to  the  schism, 
which,  though  it  led  to  no  immediate  results,  deserves  to  be 
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briefly  described.  A  Dominican  doctor  of  divinity,  Jolin  de 
Mon90u,  preaching  on  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  declared 
that  this  stain  was  inherent  in  all  human  creatures  &om  the 
moment  of  their  conception,  and  as  it  could  only  be  efikoed 
by  the  redemption  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  inferred  that  the 
virgin  Mary  was  conceived  in  sin.  This  waa  merely  an 
incidental  iUustration  of  the  established  doctrine,  an  ex- 
ample intended  to  make  it  more  clear  and  striMn?.  But 
the  fiaculty  of  theology  in  the  university  of  Paris,  flie  Sor- 
bonne,  animated  probably  b^  an  old  jealousy  of  tiie  Domi- 
nicans and  Eranciseans,  with  whom  the  university  had 
frequent  contest,  undertook  the  examination  of  Mon9on's 
doctrine,  and  declared  that  his  assertion  was  an  impious 
outrage  against  the  mother  of  Christ:  the  doctors  added 
that  the  prophesied  sacrifice  of  Christ  had  an  eSed  before 
its  accomplishment  on  hia  birth  and  that  of  his  mother,  and 
to  this  exemption  from  the  ordinary  law  of  humanity  they 
gave  the  name  of  the  immaculate  conception. 

The  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary  has  always  been  the 
most  popular  portion  of  the  Eomish  Liturgy ;  the  doctrine 
of  the  Sorbonne  seemed  to  confer  new  honour  upon  her 
name,  and  it  was  ardently  received  by  multitudes  of  ignor- 
ant enthusiasts. 

Mon9on,  alarmed  at  the  ferment  he  had  unwittingly  ex- 
cited, fled  to  Avignon,  where  he  trusted  that  his  tenets 
would  find  &vour.  The  entire  order  of  the  Dominicans, 
regarding  themselves,  in  their  capacity  of  Inquisitors,  as 
the  especial  guardians  of  the  punty  of  the  faith,  were  en- 
raged to  find  one  of  their  brethren  accused  of  haresy ;  they 
sent  seventy  of  their  most  eminent  doctors  to  support  Mon- 
^(m's  opinions  before  the  papal  tribunal,  and,  with  a  fi^urewd 
knowledge  of  the  arguments  most  weighty  at  Avignon,  tbey 
subscribed  forty  thousand  crowns  or  gold  to  support  bis 
cause.  The  Sorbonne,  on  the  other  hand,  deputed  its  most 
eminent  professors  to  prosecute  Mon^on,  and  procure  the 
condemnation  of  his  opinions.  The  po(pe  was  s<»rely  em- 
barrassed ;  the  opposing  parties  were  so  powerful  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  alienate  either ;  and  he  therefore  had  re- 
course to  the  expedient  of  dismissing  Mon9on  secretly,  and 
sending  him  to  seek  refuge  in  Aragon. 

But  the  theologians  of  the  Sorbonne  would  not  rest 
satisfied  with  an  imperfect  victory ;  profiting  by  the  popular 
ferment  to  work  on  the  mind  of  their  sovereign,  Charles 
YI.,  they  persuaded  the  king,  who  had  not  yet  attained  his 
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twentj-fbnst  year,  and  whose  ignorance  was  extreme,  to 
undeitake  the  decision  of  a  question  beyond  the  limits  of 
human  knowledge.  His  Majesty's  confessor  shared  the 
opinions  of  Mon9on ;  the  Inquisitors  of  the  Faith  and  the 
whole  body  of  the  Dominicans  supported  them,  and  Pope 
Clement  himself  regarded  them  with  favour ;  but,  in  spite  of 
their  united  authority,  the  young  and  stupid  king  took  upon 
bimself  to  maintain  that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  free  from  the 
stain  of  original  sin ;  he  even  sent  to  prison  all  who  denied, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

Clement  YII.,  always  in  fear  of  being  sacrificed  to  his 
rival.  Urban  VI.,  and  relying  for  support  chiefly  on  the 
court  of  Prance,  did  not  venture  to  make  any  further  re- 
flistance.  He  issued  a  bull  condemning  John  de  Mon9on 
and  all  bis  adherents :  he  permitted  the  king  to  institute  a 
new  festival  in  honour  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and 
to  constrain  his  confessor,  as  weU  as  the  most  celebrated 
Dominicans,  to  retract  their  opinions  in  presence  of  the 
whole  court.  The  whole  order  of  St.  Dominic  was  degraded 
to  the  lowest  rank  of  Monastics,  and  it  was  ordained  that 
no  one  of  their  body  should  in  future  hold  the  office  of  con- 
fessor to  the  king. 

Urban  VI.  paid  little  regard  to  theological  controversies ; 
he  was  more  anxious  to  reestabHsh  his  authority  over 
southern  Italy.  But  as  he  marched  towards  Naples  his 
troops  mutinied  for  want  of  pay,  and  he  was  forced  to  re- 
turn to  Home.  The  citizens  proved  to  be  as  discontented 
as  the  soldiers ;  to  stifle  their  murmurs  he  published  a  buU 
for  the  celebration  of  a  jubilee  the  following  year  at  Bome, 
and  ordered  that  this  solemnity  should  be  repeated  every 
thirty-three  years,  according  to  the  number  of  years  that 
Ghiist  remained  upon  earth.  He  hoped  that  this  festival 
would  enrich  the  Komans  and  himself,  but  he  died  before 
the  time  for  its  celebration  (a.3>.  1389).  It  is  supposed 
that  his  end  was  hastened  by  poison,  for  his  most  ardent 
supporters  were  weary  of  his  tyranny. 

A  few  days  afber  the  death  of  Urban  the  cardinals  at 
Bome  chose  a  new  pontiff,  who  took  the  title  of  Boniface 
IX.,  and  connnenced  his  reign  by  an  interchange  of  anathe- 
mas and  excommunications  with  nis  rival  at  Avignon.  More 
prudent  than  hi«  predecessor,  Boniface  hasted  to  make  terms 
with  the  family  of  Diuuzzo  at  Naples ;  he  recognised  young 
Ladislaus  as  a  legitimate  king,  and  sent  a  legate  to  perform 
the  ceremony  of  his  coronation.    Ladislaus,  in  return,  took 
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an  oatb  of  fidelity  and  homage,  binding  himself  never  to  re- 
cognise the  antipope  at  Avignon. 

Clement  YII.  strengthened  himself  hj  a  closer  union 
with  the  king  of  France,  whom  he  induced  to  visit  Avi^on, 
and  to  witness  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  of  Louis  11. 
of  Aspou,  as  king  of  Naples.  The  imbecile  Charles  was  so 
gratified  by  his  reception,  that  he  projected  a  crusade 
against  Eome,  but  he  was  soon  induced  to  abandon  his  pur- 
pose, and  he  gave,  very  feeble  aid  to  his  cousin  of  Anjou, 
when  he  prepared  an  armament  to  invade  the  Neapohtan 
territories.  The  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  became  eager  to 
terminate  the  schism ;  and,  encouraged  by  their  success  in 
the  controversv  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  they  pre- 
sented to  the  king  a  project  for  restoring  the  peace  of  the 
Church,  by  competing  the  rival  popes  to  resign;  and  submit 
the  choice  of  a  new  pontiff  to  a  general  counm  (a..d.  1394). 
Though  this  counsel  was  not  favourably  received  by  the 
king,  it  gave  great  alarm  to  Clement,  and  agitation  of  mind 
is  supposed  to  have  produced  the  apoplectic  fit  which  oc- 
casioned his  death. 

The  French  ministers  wrote  to  the  cardinals  at  Avignon, 
urging  them  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  terminating  the 
schism ;  but  these  prelates  hasted  to  conclude  a  new  elec- 
tion without  opening  the  letter,  with  the  contents  of  which 
they  were  acquainted.  Peter  de  Luna,  cardinal  of  An^on, 
was  nominated  pope ;  he  took  the  name  of  Benedict  XIII., 
and  the  schism  became  wider  than  ever.  When  the  news  of 
the  election  reached  Paris,  Charles,  instead  of  recognising 
the  pope  of  Avignon,  convoked  the  clergy  of  his  kingdom  to 
deliberate  on  the  means  of  restoring  peace  to  the  Church. 
After  some  delay  the  convocation  met,  and  came  to  the  in- 
consistent resolution  of  recognising  Benedict,  and  proposing 
that  the  schism  should  be  terminated  by  the  abiucation  of 
the  two  popes.  Ambassadors  were  sent  with  this  proposal 
to  Avignon,  but  a  ridiculous  though  insuperable  oifBiculty 
prevented  the  success  of  their  negotiations.  The  plenipo- 
tentiaries on  both  sides  preached  long  sermons  to  eacn  other, 
until  the  French  princes  who  were  joined  in  the  legation, 
completely  fittigued,  and  seeing  no  probable  termination  of 
the  conference,  returned  home  indignant  and  disappointed. 
The  king  of  England  and  the  emperor  of  Germany  joined 
the  French  monarch  in  recommending  the  double  applica- 
tion ;  Boniface  declared  his  readiness  to  resign,  if  Benedict 
would  set  the  example,  but  the  latter  pontiff  absolutely  re- 
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fused  submission.  An  army  was  sent  to  compel  him  to 
obedience;  Aidgnon  was  ti^en,  and  Benedict  besieged  in 
Mb  palace,  bat  his  obstinacy  continued  unshaken,  and  the 
p«rty  feuds  which  the  weakness  of  the  king  encouraged  in 
Franoe,  gave  him  hopes  of  final  triumph. 

The  state  of  the  western  goyemments  tended  to  protract 
t^  schism  of  the  Church;  the  king  of  France  fell  into 
idiocy;  Slchard  II.  was  deposed  in  England  by  his  cousin 
Heniy  IV. ;  the  duke  of  Anjou  was  toven  from  Naples ; 
the  Byzantine  emperor  and  the  king  of  Hungary  were  har- 
assed by  the  Turks,  whose  increasing  power  threatened  ruin 
to  both  ;  the  Spanish  peninsula  was  distracted  by  the  Moor- 
ish wars ;  and  the  Emperor  Wenceslaus  was  forced  to  abdi- 
cate by  the  German  electors.  Boniface  took  advantage  of 
tbese  drci^stances  to  establish  the  papal  claim  to  the  first- 
fruits  of  all  ecclesiastical  benefices,  and  to  render  himself 
absolute  master  of  Bome,  by  fortifying  the  citadel  and  castle 
of  St.  Angelo.  The  Boman  citizens  were  deprived  of  the 
last  shadow  of  their  former  franchises  ;  the  readiness  with 
which  they  submitted  is,  however,  a  sufficient  proof  that  they 
were  unworthy  of  freedom.  The  pope  did  not  long  survive 
this  triumph ;  the  Boman  cardintus  elected  Innocent  YII. 
to  supply  his  place ;  but  he  died  about  twelve  months  after 
his  elevation,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  XII.  (a.d. 
1406).  Benedict,  having  in  the  mean  time  recovered  his 
freedom,  protested  against  the  Boman  elections,  but  ofiered 
to  hold  a  personal  conference  with  Gregory  for  reconciling 
all  their  d^erences.  The  cardinals,  weary  of  these  contro- 
versies, deserted  the  rivals,  and,  having  assembled  a  general 
council  at  Pisa,  elected  a  third  pope,  who  took  the  title  of 
Alexander  V. 

There  were  now  three  heads  to  the  Christian  church ; 
Ladislaus  and  some  of  the  Italian  cities  supported  Gregory; 
the  kingB  of  Scotland  and  Spain  adhered  to  Benedict ;  while 
Alexander  was  recognised  in  the  rest  of  Christendom.  The 
disputes  of  these  hostile  pontiffs  had  greatly  tended  to  en- 
franchise the  human  mind,  and  weaken  the  hold  of  super- 
stition; 'Wicklifie's  doctrines  spread  in  England,  and  in 
Germany  they  were  advocated  by  John  Huss,  who  elo- 
quently denounced  the  corruptions  that  debased  the  pure 
doctrines  of  Christiani^.  Pope  Alexander  was  preparing 
to  resist  the  progress  of  the  courageous  reformer,  when  his 
death  threw  the  afiisdrs  of  the  Church  into  fresh  confusion. 
The  presence  of  an  armed  force  induced  the  cardinals  to 
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elect  John  XXIII.,  whose  promotion  gave  great  scand^  aa 
he  was  more  remarkable  for  his  military  than  his  religious 
qualifications  (A.n.  1411).  John  soon  compelled  Ladislaua 
to  abandon  Ghregory's  party ;  he  then  assembled  a  general 
council  at  Eome,  where  sentence  of  condemnation  was  pro- 
nounced on  the  doctrines  of  Huss  and  Wickliffe.  But 
Ladisbus  soon  grew  weary  of  peace ;  he  led  an  army  against 
Bome,  plundered  the  city,  and  c<Hnpdled  the  pope  to  seek 
protection  fipom  Sigismond,  emperor  of  Germany.  John 
consented  very  reluctantly  to  the  imperial  demand,  tibat  the 
schism  should  finally  be  tanninated  by  a  general  council ; 
he  made  an  ineffectual  effort  to  have  the  assembly  held,  in 
one  of  his  own  cities,  but  Sigismond  insisted  that  it  should 
meet  in  Constance.  John  then  attempted  to  interpose  de- 
lays, but  the  general  Toice  of  Christendom  was  against  him ; 
he  judged  his  situation  accurately,  when,  pointing  to  Con- 
stance from  the  summit  of  the  Alps,  he  exdaimcHOy  "  What 
a  fine  trap  for  catching  foxes ! " 

The  attention  of  all  Christendom  was  fixed  upon  the  de- 
liberations of  the  council  of  Constance,  whither  bishops,  am- 
bassadors, and  theologians  flocked  from  every  part  of  Europe 
(a.i).  1415).  John  Huss,  having  obtained  the  emperor's 
safe-conduct,  appeared  before  the  council  to  d^end  his  doc- 
trines, but  Sigismond  was  persuaded  to  forfeit  his  pledge, 
and  deliver  the  courageous  reformer  to  his  enemies,  to  be 
tried  for  heresy.  Pope  John  was  not  treated  better;  a  unanim- 
ous vote  of  the  council  demanded  his  abdication ;  he  fled  to 
Austria,  but  he  was  overtaken  and  detained  in  the  same  pri- 
son with  Huss,  until  he  ratified  the  saitence  of  his  own  de- 
position. GregoiT  XII.  soon  after  abdicated  the  pontificate, 
but  Benedict  still  continued  obstinate ;  his  means  of  resist- 
ance, however,  were  so  trifling,  that  the  council  jMud  little 
attention  to  his  refusal.  John  Huss,  and  his  friend  Jerome 
of  Prague,  were  sentenced  to  be  burned  at  the  stake  as 
obstinate  heretics,  but  their  persecutors  could  not  stop  the 
progress  of  the  truth ;  the  Hussites  in  Bohemia  had  recourse 
to  arms  for  the  defence  of  their  liberties,  and,  under  the 
command  of  the  heroic  Zisca,  maintained  the  cause  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  in  many  glorious  fields. 

The  emperor,  the  princes  of  Gennany,  and  the  English 
deputies,  strenuously  urged  the  council  to  examine  the  abuses 
of  the  Church,  and  form  some  plan  for  its  thorough  reform- 
ation ;  but  the  prelates,  fearing  that  some  proposals  might 
be  made  injurious  to  their  interests,  steadily  resisted  these 
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efforts  ;  dedaring  that  the  election  of  a  pope  ought  to  have 
precedence  of  all  other  business.  Afber  long  disputes,  the 
choice  of  the  electors  fell  on  Otho  Golonna,  a  Soman  noble, 
who  took  the  title  of  Martin  V.  The  new  pontiff  combined 
with  the  cardinals  to  strangle  all  the  plans  of  reform,  and 
the  council,  from  whose  deliberations  so  much  had  been 
expected,  terminated  its  sittings  without  having  applied  any 
effectual  remedy  to  the  evils  which  had  produced  the  schism. 
A  promise,  indeed,  was  made,  that  another  council  would  be 
convened,  for  the  reform  of  the  Church,  at  Pavia,  but  no 
one  cared  to  claim  its  performance ;  the  conduct  of  those 
who  met  at  Constance  convinced  the  world  that  no  effect- 
ual redress  of  grievances  could  be  expected  from  such  as- 
semblies. 

The  projects  of  reform,  begun  at  Constance,  were  revived 
at  the  council  of  Basle  (a.]).  143 1)  ;  but  Eugenius  IV .,  the 
successor  of  Martin,  soon  felt  that  the  proposed  innovations 
would  be  fatal  to  the  papal  authority,  and  dissolved  the 
council.  This  precipitancy  caused  another  schism,  which 
lasted  ten  years ;  but  at  length  the  ex-duke  of  Savoy,  who 
bad  been  chosen  pope  by  the  partisans  of  the  council,  under 
the  name  of  Felix  V.,  gave  in  his  submission  ;  and  the 
council,  from  whose  labours  so  much  had  been  expected, 
ended  by  doing  nothing.  StiU  the  convocations  of  the  pre- 
lates of  Christendom  at  Constance  and  Basle  struck  a  fatal 
blow  against  the  despotism  of  the  popes.  Henceforth 
monarchs  had,  or  seemed  to  have,  a  court  of  appeal, — one  so 
dreaded  by  the  pontiffs,  that  the  mere  dread  of  its  convoca- 
tion procured  from  them  liberal  concessions.  But  a  new 
and  more  formidable  enemy  to  the  despotism  of  the  pontiffs 
than  the  resistance  of  kings  or  of  councils,  was  the  progress 
of  literature  and  knowledge,  which  brought  the  extravagant 
claims  of  spiritual  and  temporal  rulers  to  be  investigated  on 
their  real  merits,  not  according  to  their  asserted  claims. 

Sectioit  II.     First  Bevival  ofLit^ature,  and 
Inventions  in  Scimee. 

ts  the  controversy  between  Philip  the  Fair  and  Boniface 
Vni.,  literary  talent  was  for  the  first  time  employed  against 
the  Church  by  John  of  Paris,  a  celebrated  Dominican,  who 
advocated  the  royal  independence  with  great  zeal  and  con- 
siderable ability.  The  celebrated  poet  Dante  Alighieri,  who 
may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Italian  literature,  and 
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almost  of  tlie  Italian  language,  followed  the  same  oourse, 
advocating  strenuously  the  cause  of  the  emperor  Louis 
of  Bavaria.  Their  example  was  a  model  for  many  other 
writers,  who  laid  aside  the  shackles  of  authority,  and  sup- 
ported the  independence  of  states.  But  literature  itself  was 
subject  to  trammels  which  checked  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment. Aristotle's  system  of  philosophy,  not  as  originally 
formed  by  that  great  man,  but  modified  in  Arabian  translar- 
tions,  and  cumbered  by  scholastic  refinements,  was  the  only 
subject  deemed  worthy  of  attention.  It  was  deemed  a  crime 
scarcely  less  than  heresy,  to  doubt  of  any  explanation  given 
by  the  schoolmen  of  physical,  mental,  or  moral  phenomena. 
!Etoger  BaCon,  a  Franciscan  monk,  was  the  first  who  revived 
experimental  science ;  he  made  several  important  discoveries 
in  mechanics  and  chemistry,  but  his  great  merit  is  to  h6 
found,  not  so  much  in  his  various  inventions  and  projects, 
as  in  the  bold  appeal  which  he  made  te  experiment  and  the 
observation  of  nature.  His  lectures  at  Oxford,  published 
under  the  title  of  '*  Opus  Majus"  (a.b.  1266),  raised  against 
him  a  host  of  enemies ;  he  was  prohibited  fix)m  giving  in- 
structions in  the  university,  and  was  subjected  to  confine- 
ment in  his  convent.  His  scientific  discoveries  were  deemed 
a  species  of  magic  in  that  age  of  ignorance ;  he  was  the  first 
of  the  long  list  of  victims  of  ecclesiastical  persecution,  and 
the  leader  of  a  long  line  of  patriots  who  supported  the  cause 
of  intellectual  and  moral  liberty  against  the  odious  encroach- 
ments of  spiritual  despotism.  The  emancipation  of  litera- 
ture accompanied  that  of  science ;  the  impulse  which  Dante 
had  given  to  the  cultivation  of  Italian  poetry  was  long  felt ; 
he  was  followed  by  Petrarch  and  Boccacio,  whose  writings 
at  once  elevated  the  character  and  formed  the  language  of 
their  countrymen. 

Several  new  inventions,  or  perhaps  importations  from 
the  remote  East,  accelerated  the  progress  of  men  in  learning 
find  the  arts.  Of  these  we  may  mention  more  particularly 
the  art  of  forming  paper  from  linen  rags,  painting  in  oil, 
the  art  of  printing,  the  use  of  gunpowder,  and  of  the  ma- 
riner's compass. 

Before  the  invention  of  linen-paper,  parchment  was 
generally  used  in  Europe,  both  for  copying  books  and  pre- 
serving public  records.  This  material  was  scarce  and  dear ; 
in  consequence  of  its  scarcity,  the  writing  was  often  effaced 
from  ancient  manuscripts,  and  new  matter  written  on  the 
parchments.     Some  of  the  most  valuable  classical  works 
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were  thus  sacrificed  to  make  room  for  idle  legends  of  saints 
and  trifling  theological  dissertations.  In  some  of  these, 
called  palimpsests,  the  old  writing  is  faintly  legible  under 
tiiat  of  the  monks,  and  some  important  fragments  have  thus 
been  recovered.  When  the  AAbs  conquered  Bokhara  (a.d. 
704),  they  are  said  to  have  found  a  large  manufactory  of 
cotton-paper  at  Samarcand,  which  is  not  improbable,  as  the 
fabric  was  known  in  China  before  the  Christian  era.  They 
brought  the  knowledge  of  the  art  into  their  western  terri- 
tories, but  the  scarcity  of  the  materials  long  impeded  its 
progress.  At  length,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  it  was  dis- 
coTered  that  linen  would  answer  all  the  purposes  of  cotton ; 
but  when,  where,  or  by  whom,  this  valuable  discovery  was 
made,  cannot  be  ascertained.  As  flax  and  hemp  are  chiefly 
the  growth  of  northern  countries,  the  claim  of  the  Germans 
to  the  invention  seems  better  founded  than  that  of  the 
Italians ;  the  first  great  factory  of  linen-paper  of  which  we 
have  any  certain  accoxmts  was  established  at  Nuremberg 
(a.d.  1390),  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  paper  was 
manufactured  in  Western  Europe  a  century  earlier. 

The  invention  of  painting  in  oils  is  usually  attributed  to 
two  brothers.  Van  Eyck,  of  whom  the  younger,  called  John 
of  Bruges,  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  invention,  however,  is  of  much  earlier  date, 
but  the  brothers  deserve  the  merit  of  having  brought  it  into 
practical  use,  and  carried  it  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 
Owing  to  this  invention,  modem  paintings  excel  the  ancient 
both  in  finish  of  execution  and  permanence. 

More  important  than  either  of  those  was  the  invention 
of  printing,  which  seems  to  have  been  at  least  partially  de- 
rived from  the  East.  Solid  blocks  of  wood,  graven  with 
pictures  and  legends,  were  used  in  China  from  a  very  remote 
period.  They  were  first  introduced  into  Europe  for  the 
manufacture  of  playing  cards,  which  became  very  popular 
about  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  card  manu- 
&cturer8  soon  began  to  publish  wood-cuts  of  remarkable 
persons  and  events  in  sacred  history,  or  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  accompanied  with  brief  descriptions  graven  on  the 
block,  and  thus  we  find  a  species  of  stereotype  printing  in 
use  before  the  discovery  of  moveable  types.  The  great  im- 
provement of  having  separate  types  for  each  letter,  was 
made  by  John  Gutenberg,  a  citizen  of  Mayence  (a.d. 
14.36) ;  he  used  small  blocks  of  wood,  but  the  matrix  for 
casting  metal  types  was  soon  after  devised  by  Peter  Schoef- 
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fer,  of  Gembeim.  Gutenberg  established  the  first  printing- 
press  known  in  Europe,  at  Strasburg ;  thence  he  remoyed 
to  Mayence,  where  he  entered  into  partnership  with  John 
Pust,  or  Faustus,  whose  ingenuity  greatly  contributed  to 
perfect  the  invention.  Gutenberg  did  not  put  his  name  to 
any  of  the  books  he  printed ;  Eaustus,  more  ambitious  of 
fame,  placed  his  name  and  that  of  his  partner  to  his  cele- 
brated Psalter,  and  thus  received  no  small  share  of  the  glory 
that  properly  belonged  to  the  first  discoverer.  The  art  of 
engraving  on  copper  was  discovered  about  the  same  time 
as  the  use  of  moveable  types,  but  its  history  is  very 
obscure. 

Scarcely  less  important  than  printing  was  the  manufac- 
ture and  use  of  gunpowder. 

The  explosive  power  of  saltpetre  was  probably  known  in 
the  East  from  a  very  remote  age,  for  that  substance  is  pro- 
duced abundantly,  fit  for  use,  both  in  India  and  China ;  and 
ancient  traditions  describe  the  repulses  of  invaders  by 
launching  artificial  lightnings  from  walls,  manifestljr  refer- 
ring to  the  use  of  some  detonating  substance.  With  less 
certainty  we  may  conjecture  that  the  process  of  compound- 
ing saltpetre  with  other  ingredients  was  brought  from  the 
remote  East  by  the  Saracens.  Friar  Bacon,  the  first  Euro- 
pean writer  who  describes  the  composition  of  gunpowder, 
derived  his  knowledge  of  chemistry  chiefly  from  the  Arabian 
writers,  who  were  the  originators  of  that  science.  Among 
the  Chinese,  the  use  of  deflagrating  compounds  for  artificial 
fireworks  is  of  very  ancient  ii,te.  The  employment  of  gun- 
powder for  throwing  bullets  and  stones  began  in  Europe 
about  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century;  it  was 
introduced  by  the  Saracens  in  their  Spanish  wars ;  and  the 
first  certain  account  of  this  change  in  warfare  is  in  an 
Arabian  history  of  the  siege  of  Baza,  by  the  king  of  Gra- 
nada (a.d.  13 1 2).  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  Ge- 
noese were  the  first  who  used  powder  in  mines,  to  destroy 
walls  and  fortifications,  at  the  siege  of  Seranessa  (a.d.  1487) . 
Bombs  and  mortars  are  said  to  have  been  invented  by  MaJa- 
testa,  prince  of  Eimini  (a.d.  1467)  ;  and  about  the  same 
time  guns,  or  rather  portable  cannons,  began  to  be  used  by 
soldiers.  Several  circumstances  prevented  the  immediate 
adoption  of  fire-arms  and  artillery  in  war  :  long  habit  made 
many  prefer  their  ancient  weapons;  the  construction  of 
cannons  was  imperfect,  they  were  made  more  frequently  of 
wood  or  leather,  with  iron  hoops,  than  of  solid  metal,  and 
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were  therefore  liable  to  burst ;  the  gunpowder  was  of  im- 
perfect manufacture,  and  frequently  failed,  in  tbe  field. 

The  last  great  invention  that  requires  notice,  is  the 
polarity  of  the  magnet,  and  its  application  to  the  mariner's 
compass.  There  are  few  European  nations  that  have  not  at 
some  time  or  other  arrogated  to  themselves  the  merit  of  this 
discovery;  but  few  more  successfully  than  the  Italians, 
whose  claims,  until  of  late  days,  have  been  regarded  as  estab- 
lished. It  was  generally  believed  that  the  inventor  of  this 
precious  instrument  was  Elavio  Gioia,  a  native  of  Amalfi,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  and  so  precise  were  the  historians, 
that  they  specified  tbe  date  of  the  invention  as  either  a.d. 
1302  or  1303.  A  more  careful  examination  of  the  subject 
showed  that  the  magnet's  polarity  had  been  noticed  by 
Chinese,  Arabian,  and  even  European  writers,  long  before 
the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  hence  it 
was  fiurly  ii^erred  that  the  Amalfitans  could  only  claim  the 
merit  of  introducing  the  invention  into  Europe,  or  at  most 
of  applying  it  to  the  purposes  of  navigation. 

Great  obscurity  contmued  to  rest  over  the  <][ue8tion,  until 
the  attention  of  the  late  celebrated  Orientahst,  Klaproth, 
was  directed  to  the  subject.  His  work  is  so  little  known, 
that  it  will  be  interesting  to  extract  from  it  some  parti- 
culars respecting  this  interesting  point  in  the  history  of  hu- 
man civilization. 

The  time  when  the  polarity  of  the  magnet  was  first 
known  to  the  Chinese  is  lost  in  the  night  of  antiquity.  But 
many  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  this  property  of 
the  loadstone  was  applied  to  the  construction  of  magnetic 
chariots.  In  the  front  of  these  chariots,  a  doll,  made  of  light 
materials,  was  fixed  upon  a  pivot,  a  magnetic  bar  was  passed 
through  its  extended  arm,  so  contrived  that  it  invariably 
pointed  to  the  south,  which  was  that  kibleh,  or  sacred  point, 
to  whicb  the  Chinese  always  turned  when  performing  their 
devotions.  The  original  use  of  these  chariots  was  merely  to 
discover  the  kibleh,  a  purpose  to  which  the  mariner's  com- 
pass is  frequently  applied  among  Mohammedan  nations. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  step  from  the  magnetic  chariot  to 
the  mariner's  compass  is  not  one  of  great  difficulty  ;  but  it 
was  probably  not  made  until  the  Chineise  began  to  direct 
their  attention  to  navigation,  under  the  Tsiti  dynasty,  that 
is,  between  the  middle  of  the  third  and  the  commencement 
of  the  fifth  centuries  of  our  era.  The  mode  in  which  the 
magnet,  or  magnetized  needle,  was  at  first  used  by  Oriental 
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nations,  is  thus  described  by  Bailak,  an  Arabian  writer  of 
the  thirteenth  century :  "  The  captains  that  navigate  the 
Syrian  sea,  when  the  night  is  so  dark  that  they  cannot  see  a 
star  by  which  they  might  determine  the  cardinal  points,  fill 
a  vessel  with  water  and  shelter  it  from  the  wind.  They 
then  take  a  needle,  which  they  stick  into  a  splinter  of  wood, 
or  a  reed  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  throw  it  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  Afterwards  they  take  a  piece  of  loadstone, 
large  enough  to  fill  the  hand,  wnich  they  bring  near  the 
sunace  of  the  water,  and  then  give  the  water  a  motion  to- 
wards the  right,  by  stirring  it,  so  that  the  water  begins  to 
revolve.  Then  they  suddenly  withdraw  their  hands,  and 
the  needle  certainly  points  north  and  south."  This  clumsy 
contrivance,  called  the  "  water  compass,**  was  the  first  kind 
used  both  in  Asia  and  Europe,  and  the  Coreans  had  not 
abandoned  it  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  We 
have  no  certain  account  of  the  introduction  of  the  compass 
into  Europe,  but  writers  of  the  twelfth  century,  speaking  of 
it,  as  far  as  we  know  for  the  first  time,  mention  it  as  a  tlong 
generally  known.  Erom  this  sudden  notoriety  of  the  po- 
krity  of  the  magnet,  it  seems  probable  that  its  use  had  been 
practically  known  to  sailors  before  it  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  learned.  Only  one  century  previous  to  this  notoriety, 
we  find  that  the  northern  navigators  had  no  better  expedient 
for  directing  their  course  than  watching  the  flight  of  birds. 
"  The  old  northern  sailors,'*  says  a  Danish  chronicle,  "  took  a 
supply  of  ravens  for  their  guides ;  they  used  to  let  these 
birds  fiy  from  their  barks  when  in  the  open  sea ;  if  the 
birds  returned  to  the  ship,  the  sailors  concluded  that  there 
was  no  land  in  sight,  but  if  they  flew  ofl*,  the  vessels  were 
steered  in  the  direction  of  their  flight.**  The  improvements 
in  the  compass  were  made  by  slow  degrees,  and  wr  the  most 
important  of  them  the  world  is  indebted  to  Englishmen. 

Sectiom"  III.     Progress  of  Commerce. 

Ebom  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  to  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century  the  commerce  of  Europe  was  engrossed 
by  the  Italian,  Hanseatic,  and  Elemish  cities.  The  Italians, 
but  more  especially  the  Elorentines,  Genoese,  and  Vene- 
tians, possessed  the  trade  of  the  Levant.  The  Genoese  ex- 
clusively monopolized  the  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea,  while 
the  Venetians  traded  to  the  ports  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  The 
jealousy  of  the  rival  republics  led  to   sanguinary  wars. 
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which  ended  in  rendering  the  Venetians  supreme  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  manufacture  of  silk,  which  had  been 
introduced  into  Sicily  from  Greece,  spread  thence  into  vari- 
ous parts  of  Italy,  but  the  largest  factories  were  established 
at  Venice.  This  city  supplied  the  greater  part  of  Europe 
with  silks,  spices,  and  Asiatic  produce.  Italian  merchants, 
commonly  called  Lombards,  carried  these  goods  into  the 
northern  and  western  kingdoms.  The  privileges  and  ex- 
emptions granted  them  by  sovereigns,  enabled  them  to  rule 
the  traffic  of  Europe,  and  to  become  the  chief  bankers  and 
money-dealers  in  its  different  states.^ 

But  all  the  Italian  free  cities  did  not  enjoy  equal  pros- 
perity. The  states  of  Lombardy  that  had  wrested  their 
freedom  from  the  Grerman  emperors,  soon  fell  into  anarchy. 
Disgusted  with  the  advantages  by  which  they  knew  not  how 
to  profit,  some  voluntarily  resigned  their  liberties  to  new 
masters,  while  others  yielded  to  usurpers.  Thus  the  mar- 
quis of  Este  became  lord  of  Modena  and  Eeggio  (a.d.  1336)  ; 
the  house  of  Gonzaga  gained  possession  of  Mantua,  and 
the  Visconti  took  the  title  of  dukes  of  Milan  (a.d.  1395). 
Elorence  retained  its  freedom  and  prosperity  for  a  longer 
period.  It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
v.  (a.d.  1530),  that  its  republican  form  of  government  was 
abolished,  and  the  supreme  authority  usurped  by  the  princely 
faniily  of  the  Medicis. 

The  rivalry  between  the  Genoese  and  Venetians  led,  as 
we  have  already  mentioned,  to  long  and  deadly  wars.  The 
last  and  most  memorable  of  these  was  that  called  the  war 
of  Chiozza  (a.d.  1379).  T^®  Genoese,  after  having  gained 
a  signal  victory  over  the  Venetian  fleet,  before  Pola,  in  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  penetrated  into  the  inmost  lagoons  of  Venice, 
and  seized  the  port  of  Chiozza.  Had  the  Genoese  acted 
with  more  promptitude,  Venice  itself  might  have  been  taken, 
its  citizens,  in  the  first  moment  of  dismay,  having  resolved 
to  quit  their  country  and  seek  refuge  in  Candia.  The  tardi- 
ness of  the  Genoese  admiral  afibrded  them  time  to  recover 
their  jeourage.  Excited  by  a  generous  emulation,  all  classes 
vied  with  each  other  to  repel  the  invaders ;  a  new  fleet  was 

^  The  street  in  London  where  these  foreigners  were  settled  still  re- 
tains the  name  of  Lombard  Street,  and  continues  to  be  the  chief  seat  of 
banking  establishments.  The  three  balls  exhibited  over  pawnbrokers' 
shops,  are  the  arms  of  Lombardy,  and  have  been  retained  as  a  sign  ever 
since  the  Lombards  were  the  sole  money-lenders  of  Europe. 
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equipped  in  a  very  brief  space,  Chiozza  was  recovered,  and 
the  Grenoese  received  so  severe  a  check,  that  they  were  no 
longer  able  to  contest  the  supremacy  of  the  sea  with  their 
rivals. 

But  these  wars  were  not  the  only  cause  of  the  decline 
of  Genoa ;  the  streets  of  the  city  frequently  streamed  with 
the  blood  of  rival  feu^tions ;  the  nobles  and  commons  fought 
for  supremacy,  which  want  of  internal  union  prevented 
either  party  trom  maintaining ;  and  at  length,  incapable  of 
governing  themselves,  they  sought  the  protection  of  foreign 
powers.  With  their  usual  inconstancy,  the  Genoese  were 
ever  changing  masters ;  twice  they  placed  themselves  under 
the  king  of  France,  but  after  a  short  experience  of  French 
rule,  took  for  their  sovereign,  first  the  marquis  of  Montfer- 
rat,  and  afterwards  the  duke  of  Milan.  From  the  year  1464, 
Genoa  remained  a  dependency  on  the  duchy  of  Milan,  until 
ija8,  when  it  recovered  its  former  freedom. 

Whilst  the  power  of  the  Genoese  republic  was  declining, 
that  of  Venice  was  increasing  by  rapid  strides.  The  perma- 
nence given  to  its  government  by  introducing  the  principle 
of  hereditary  aristocracy,  saved  the  state  from  internal  con- 
vulsions, while  the  jucdcious  establishment  of  commercial 
stations,  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  and  Levant,  secured 
and  fostered  its  trade.  The  greatest  advantage  that  the 
Venetians  obtained  over  their  commercial  rivals,  arose  from 
their  treaty  with  the  sultan  of  Egypt  (a.d.  1343)  :  by  this 
alliance  the  republic  obtained  fiSl  liberty  of  trade  in  the 
Syrian  and  Egyptian  ports,  with  the  privilege  of  having  con- 
sular establishments  at  Alexandria  and  Damascus.  These 
advantages  soon  enabled  them  to  acquire  supreme  command 
over  the  trade  of  central  and  southern  Asia ;  the  spices  and 
other  commodities  of  India  were  brought  to  Syrian  markets, 
and  the  Genoese  establishments  on  the  Black  Sea  soon  be- 
came worthless.  The  territorial  acquisitions  of  the  republic 
on  the  northern  coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  formed  a  powerful 
state  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Dalmaz 
and  Friuli  were  wrested  from  the  king  of  Hungary,  and  the 
most  important  districts  of  eastern  Lombardy  conquered 
from  the  dukes  of  Milan.  But  the  power  of  the  repubhc 
was  less  secure  than  it  appeared  ;  oppressive  to  its  depend- 
encies it  provoked  hostile  feelings,  which  only  waited  for  an 
opportunity  to  blaze  forth  in  open  rebellion ;  insolent  to  all 
the  surrounding  powers,'  a  secret  jealousy  and  enmity  were 
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excited,  whicb,  at  no  distant  date,  exposed  Venice  to  the  re- 
sentments of  a  league  too  powerful  to  be  resisted. 

We  have  abread^  mentioned  the  Hanseatic  confederation 
of  thecomraercial  cities  in  northern  and  western  Europe,  to 
protect  their  trade  from  pirates  and  robbers.  In  the  four- 
teenth century  the  league  became  so  extensive  as  to  form  an 
important  power,  that  claimed  and  received  the  respect  of 
HngB  and  emperors.  The  maritime  cities  of  Germanj,  from 
the  Scheldt  and  the  isles  of  Zealand,  all  round  to  the  borders 
of  Liyonia,  joined  the  confederacy,  and  several  cities  in  the  in- 
terior sought  its  protection,  and  admission  into  its  alliance. 
The  first  kaown  act  of  confederation  was  signed  by  the  depu- 
ties of  the  several  cities  at  Cologne  (a.d.  1364).  All  the  al- 
liedcities  were  divided  into  four  circles,  whose  limits  and  capi- 
tals varied  at  different  periods  ;  the  general  administration 
of  the  confederacy  was  intrusted  to  a  congress  which  as- 
sembled triennially  at  Lubeck.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
^eenth  century,  no  less  than  eighty  cities  sent  delegates 
to  the  congress,  while  many  others  were  connected  with  the 
league,  though  they  had  not  the  power  of  sending  delegates. 
Possessing  the  exclusive  commerce  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  the 
Hanse  towns  exercised  the  right  of  making  war  and  peace, 
and  forming  alliances ;  they  equipped  powerful  fleets  and 
waged  successful  wars  with  the  northern  sovereigns  that 
attempted  to  interfere  with  their  monopoly,  or  lunit  the 
privileges  extorted  from  the  ignorance  or  weakness  of  their 
predecessors. 

The  Hanseatic  ships  exported  from  the  north  seas,  hemp, 
^,  timber,  fturs,  leatner,  copper,  com,  and  the  produce  of 
their  fisheries.  Herrings,  which  were  at  that  time  taken  in 
fffeat  abundance  on  the  Norwegian  coast)  formed  one  of 
their  most  lucrative  articles  of  commerce,  on  account  of  the 
strictness  with  which  Lent  was  observed  by  the  southern 
iiations  of  Europe.  The  produce  of  the  north  was  exchanged 
iJi  the  western  markets  for  cloths,  stuffs,  wines,  drugs,  and 
spices.  The  principal  marts  were  Bruges  for  the  Flemish 
countries,  London  for  England,  Bergen  for  Norway,  and 
JJovogorod  for  Russia.  In  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
Novogorod  was  deprived  of  its  republican  constitution,  and 
the  merchants  migrated  to  Narva  and  Revel.  Through  the 
*  iemmgs  the  Hanseatic  commercial  cities  were  brought  into 
connexion  with  those  of  Italy  ;  the  merchants  of  both  met 
^  the  fairs  and  markets  of  Bruges,  where  the  produce  of 
the  unexplored  North  was  exchanged  for  that  of  the  unknown 
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regions  of  India.  The  progress  of  trade,  and  the  intercourse 
thus  effected  between  remote  nations,  excited  a  love  for 
maritime  and  inland  discovery,  which  soon  produced  import- 
ant changes,  and  aided  the  other  causes  that  necessarilj  led 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  confederation. 

Extensive  as  was  the  commerce  of  the  Hanseatic  cities, 
it  possessed  neither  permanence  nor  durability.  ELaving 
neither  produce  nor  manufactures  of  their  own,  the 
merchants  had  merely  a  carrying  trade,  and  the  profits  of 
simple  barter;  consequently  the  progress  of  industry, 
especially  in  countries  where  the  useful  arts  were  cultivated, 
raised  powerful  rivals  against  them,  and  gave  commerce  a 
new  direction.  The  establishment  of  stable  governments 
was  also  injurious  to  a  confederation,  whose  chief  utility  was 
to  afford  protection  against  the  piracy  of  northern  adventur- 
ers, and  the  robbery  of  turbulent  feudal  lords.  When  the 
limits  of  imperial  and  feudatory  power  were  finally  deter- 
mined, the  German  princes  graaually  acquired  the  com- 
manding influence  that  necessarily  results  from  territorial 
possessions,  and  recovered  their  supremacy  over  the  cities 
that  had  been  withdrawn  from  their  authority.  This  result 
was  hastened  by  the  internal  dissensions  of  the  confederate 
cities.  Situated  at  considerable  distances  from  each  other, 
their  interests  often  clashed,  and  the  congress,  occupied  in 
reconciling  disputes,  could  never  direct  its  attention  to  any 
plan  for  colonial  or  territorial  acquisition ;  still  less  could 
they  form  a  systematic  union  of  mercantile  establishments 
in  which  the  gain  of  one  necessarily  insured  the  loss  of  the 
other.  AVTien  the  northern  sovereigns,  enlightened  on  the 
advantages  that  their  subjects  might  derive  from  commerce, 
assailed  the  privileges  of  the  Hanse  towns  by  force  of  arms, 
many  of  the  southern  cities  withdrew  themselves  from  the 
league ;  and  the  northern  confederates,  thus  deserted,  were 
unable  to  preserve  their  monopoly  of  the  Baltic  trade,  which 
they  were  forced  to  share  with  the  merchants  of  England 
and  Holland.  The  confederacy  thus  gradually  de<£ned, 
until  in  the  seventeenth  century,  this  league,  once  so 
extensive,  included  only  the  cities  of  Hamburgh,  Lubeck, 
and  Bremen. 

In  Flanders  commercial  prosperity  was  based  on  manu- 
facturing industry:  the  Flemings  supplied  the  principal 
markets  of  Europe  with  cloth  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries;  while,  through  the  commercial  cities  of  Italy, 
they  were  enabled  to  send  the  produce  of  their  looms  to  the 
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ports  of  the  Levant,  and  exchange  them  for  spices,  jewels, 
and  other  articles  of  Oriental  luxury.  The  wealth,  the 
population,  and  the  resources  of  these  cities  rendered  the 
earls  of  Flanders  more  wealthy,  and  scarcely  less  powerful, 
than  their  nominal  sovereigns,  the  kings  of  France.  When 
Edward  I.  of  England  vnshed  to  recover  Quienne,  which  had 
been  wrested  from  his  predecessors,  he  sought  the  alliance 
of  Guy  de  Dampierre,  earl  of  Flanders,  and  proposed  to 
make  the  earl's  daughter,  Fhilippa,  his  queen,  being  at- 
tracted both  by  her  personal  charms  and  the  enormous  sums 
promised  as  her  dowry.  So  great  was  the  lady's  wealth, 
and  such  the  importance  attached  to  the  Flemish  alliance, 
that  Philip  the  Fair  had  recourse  to  the  most  infamous 
treachery  in  order  to  defeat  the  marriage.  As  he  was  the 
godfather  of  the  young  lady,  he  invited  her  and  the  earl  to 
pay  him  a  visit  in  Fans ;  but  no  sooner  did  they  reach  the 
capital  than  he  threw  them  both  into  prison,  declaring  that 
the  marriage  of  so  wealthy  an  heiress  could  not  be  arranged 
without  the  consent  of  tne  superior  lord,  and  that  the  earl 
was  guilty  of  felony  in  promismg  the  hand  of  his  daughter 
to  an  enemy  of  the  kingdom.  Guy  escaped  from  prison, 
hut  his  daughter  died  a  captive,  under  circumstances  which 
led  to  a  strong  suspicion  of  poison ;  the  earl  believing,  or 
feigning  to  believe,  the  charge,  assembled  his  chief  vassals  at 
Glrammont,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  the  ambassadors 
from  England,  Germany,  and  Lorraine,  he  solemnly  re- 
nounced his  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  France  and  proclaim- 
ed war  against  Philip.  Such  was  the  commencement  of  the 
long  series  of  Flemish  wars,  which  early  assumed  the  form 
of  a  desperate  struggle  between  the  mercantile  and  landed 
aristocracy. 

Commerce  and  manufactures  had  brought  together  a 
large  and  wealthy  population  into  the  cities  of  Flanders ; 
the  hurgesses  had  purchased  charters  of  privileges  from  their 
respective  lords,  being  well  aware  that  municipal  freedom 
was  necessary  to  commercial  prosperity ;  they  began  to  rival 
their  former  masters  in  wealth  and  influence,  and  they  form- 
ed an  order  of  their  own,  which  was  as  much  respected  in 
the  trading  communities  as  the  landed  aristocracy  in  the 
rural  districts.  The  nobles  soon  began  to  view  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  merchants  and  traders  with  jealousy  and 
^lislike.  Not  only  were  the  lords  grieved  at  the  loss  of  their 
power  to  extort  discretionary  imposts,  but  they  regretted 
the  growth  of  that  mercantile  wesdth  which  invested  count- 
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ing-houses  and  stores  with  a  political  influence  not  inferior 
to  that  which  had  hitherto  attached  exdusivelj  to  castles 
and  estates.  Municipal  immunities  were  found  to  be  at 
variance  with  feudal  privileges ;  neither  the  merchants  nor 
the  nobles  would  make  such  concessions  as  might  form  the 
basis  of  a  reasonable  compromise,  and  war  was  thus  rendered 
inevitable.  Under  the  guidance  of  several  eminent  and 
popular  leaders,  particularly  the  two  Artaveldes,  the  mer- 
cantile Flemings  maintained  a  long  and  vigorous  warfare 
against  their  earls  and  aristocracv,  though  the  latter  were 
supported  by  the  whole  power  of  France.  At  the  close  of 
the  contest,  the  trading  cities  preserved  their  immunities ; 
but  in  the  course  of  the  war  capitalists  had  been  ruined, 
artisans  had  fled  to  more  peaceful  lands,  the  nobles  were 
impoverished,  and  the  peasants  reduced  to  despair.  Though 
the  Flemings  continued  to  retain  a  large  share  of  their  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  supremacy,  they  had  the  morti- 
fication to  witness  the  rise  of  a  powerful  rival  in  England, 
where  the  woollen  manufacture  gradually  attained  to  a 
greater  height  than  it  had  reached  even  in  Flanders. 

Wool  was  the  most  important  article  of  British  produce; 
and  the  Plantagenet  monarchs  endeavoured  to  secure  for 
themselves  a  large  share  of  the  profits  arising  from  all  trans- 
actions connected  with  it,  by  forbidding  it  to  be  bought  or 
sold  in  any  markets  except  the  staple  towns.  Considerable 
embarrassment  was  produced  by  frequent  changes  of  the 
staple ;  and,  as  these  alterations  were  usually  made  for  the 
convenience  of  foreign  purchasers,  they  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  jealousy  of  foreigners  which  more  than  any  other 
cause  has  deranged  the  commerce  of  England.  In  1261  the 
barons,  enraged  by  the  partialitv  which  Henry  III.  showed 
to  the  French  connexions  of  his  queen,  passed  a  law  pro- 
hibiting the  exportation  of  wool^  and  ordaining  that  no 
wooUen  cloths  should  be  worn  except  such  as  were  woven 
at  home.  At  this  time,  raw  wool  was  the  most  important 
of  British  exports ;  for  in  1349  ^®  ^^  ^^^  parliament  re- 
monstrating that  the  king,  by  an  illegal  imposition  of  forty 
shillings  on  each  sack  of  wool  exported,  had  levied  £60,000 
a-year,  which  would  make  the  annual  export  of  wool  eleven 
millions  of  pounds  avoirdupois.  The  medium  price  of  wool 
at  the  time  was  about  £5  per  sack ;  the  whole  annual  value 
of  export  £1  ;o,ooo.  Such  a  sum  was  too  important  to  the 
producers  to  be  lost ;  the  law  prohibiting  exportation  was 
either  repealed  or  permitted  to  fall  into  desuetude,  for  about 
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the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  centiiiy  we  find  that  wool  con- 
utitated  about  thirteen-fourteenths  of  the  entire  exports  of 
the  kingdom. 

Little  cloth  was  made  in  England,  and  that  only  of  the 
coareest  description,  until  Edward  III.,  in  the  year  133 1, 
invited  weavers,  dyers,  and  fullers  to  come  over  from  Flan« 
ders  and  settle  in  England,  promising  them  his  protection 
and  favour  on  condition  that  they  would  carry  on  their 
trades  here,  and  teach  the  knowledge  of  them  to  his  sub* 
jects.  The  native  wool-growers  and  merchants  looked  upon 
these  foreign  manufacturers  with  very  jealous  eyes,  especi- 
all?  when  Edward  created  a  monopoly  in  their  favour,  by 
prohibiting  the  wearing  of  any  cloth  but  of  English  fabric ; 
and  many  petitions  are  preserved  from  the  weavers  of  wool- 
len stuffs,  complaining  of  the  heavy  impositions  laid  upon 
them  by  the  corporations,  in  which  the  corporation  of  Bris- 
tol is  especially  conspicuous.  The  manufacture,  however, 
took  root  and  flourished,  though  it  received  a  severe  check 
from  the  jealousy  of  parliament,  which,  by  a  very  unwise 
W,  prohibited  the  export  of  woollen  goods,  and  permitted 
that  of  unwrought  wool. 

The  land-owners  of  England  were  slow  in  discovering 
that  their  own  prosperity  was  connected  with  that  of  the 
manufacturing  interest.  Their  avowed  object  in  legislation 
was  to  keep  up  the  high  price  of  the  raw  material,  the  wool 
grown  upon  their  estates ;  and  they  had  the  honesty  to  say 
80  in  the  preamble  to  a  statute  (14  Eich.  II.  c.  4)  prohibit- 
ing any  denizen  of  England  from  buying  wool  except  from 
the  owners  of  the  sheep  and  for  his  own  use.  This  of  course 
closed  the  home-market ;  the  grower,  in  his  anxiety  to  grasp 
the  profits  of  the  wool-merchant  and  retailer  in  addition  to 
his  own,  found  that  he  had  turned  off  his  best  customers ; 
and  we  learn  from  a  contemporary  historian  that  the  grow- 
ers were  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress  by  having  the  ac- 
cumulated stock  of  two  or  three  years  left  on  their  hands. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  not  more  than  a  century 
afi«r  its  introduction,  the  woollen  manufacture  had  thriven 
80  well,  that  it  was  made  to  contribute  to  the  revenue,  and 
we  were  enabled  to  compete  with  the  nations  by  whom  we 
had  been  taught  it,  on  equal  terms ;  a  reciprocity  law,  passed 
at  this  time,  ordains  that  "  if  our  woollen  goods  were  not 
feceiyed  in  Brabant,  Holland,  and  Zealand,  then  the  mer- 
cWdise  growing  or  wrought  within  the  dominions  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  shall  be  prohibited  in  England  under 
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pain  of  forfeiture."  But  there  was  already  a  growing 
jealousy  between  the  landed  and  manufacturing  interests, 
caused  by  the  rise  in  the  price  of  labour,  resulting  from  in- 
crease of  employment ;  for  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry 
lY.  an  act  was  passed  **  that  no  one  should  bind  his  son  or 
daughter  to  an  apprenticeship  unless  he  was  possessed  of 
twenty  shillings."  This  attempt  to  limit  the  supply  of 
labour  in  manufacture  would  have  wholly  destroyed  the 
woollen  trade,  had  not  the  first  monarch  of  the  house  of 
Tudor  granted  an  exemption  from  the  act  to  the  ciWof 
Norwich,  and  subsequendy  to  the  whole  county  of  Norfolk. 

The  besetting  error  of  legislators  in  this  age  was  the  be- 
lief that  gold  and  silver  had  some  inherent  and  intrinsic 
value  in  themselves,  independent  of  their  exchangeable  and 
marketable  value.  They  could  not  understand  that  the 
very  essence  of  all  commerce  is  barter,  and  that  money  only 
serves  as  a  third  term  or  common  measure  for  ascertaining 
the  comparative  value  of  the  articles  to  be  exchanged.  Ig- 
norant of  this  fact,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  universally 
understood  at  the  present  day,  they  made  several  attempts 
to  compel  foreigners  to  pay  for  Ihiglish  goods  in  money. 
In  1429,  a  law  was  passed  that  no  Englishman  should  sell 
goods  to  foreigners  except  for  ready  money,  or  other  goods 
delivered  on  the  instant. 

This  was  such  a  &tal  blow  to  trade,  that,  in  the  very 
next  year,  the  parliament  was  compelled  to  relax  so  far  as 
to  admit  of  the  sale  of  goods  on  six  months'  credit.  With 
equal  wisdom,  and  for  the  same  perplexing  reason,  "the 
prevention  of  the  exportation  of  treasure  out  of  the  coun- 
try," a  law  was  passed  prohibiting  "  foreign  merchants  from 
selling  goods  in  England  to  any  other  foreigner."  This 
precious  piece  of  legislation  did  not,  of  course,  prevent  the 
exportation  of  the  precioiis  metals,  but  it  prevented  the  im- 
port of  merchandise  and  of  bullion,  a  result  which  quite 
perplexed  the  legislature,  but  did  not  lead  to  the  abolition 
of  tne  foolish  law. 

Henry  VII.  removed  a  still  greater  check  to  industry, 
by  restraining  the  usurpations  of  corporations.  A  law  was 
enacted,  that  corporations  should  not  pass  by-laws  without 
the  consent  of  three  of  the  chief  officers  of  state ;  they  were 
also  prohibited  from  exacting  tolls  at  their  gates.  The 
necessity  of  legislative  interference  was  proved  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  corporations  of  Grloucester  and  Worcester,  which 
had  actually  imposed  transit  tolls  on  the  Severn, — ^these, 
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of  course,  were  abolished.  Eut  the  monarch  was  not  su- 
perior to  the  prejudices  of  his  age ;  he  affixed  prices  to 
woollen  cloths,  caps,  and  hats,  which  of  course  led  to  a  de- 
terioration of  the  several  articles.  Yet  this  law  was  highly 
extoUed  as  a  master-stroke  of  policy  by  the  statesmen  of 
the  day. 

The  parliaments  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  were  too 
busily  engaged  in  enforcing  the  king's  caprices,  by  inconsist- 
ent laws  against  heresy  and  treason,  to  pay  much  attention 
to  trade  and  commerce.  One  circumstance,  however,  con- 
nected with  the  woollen  trade  deserves  to  be  noticed.  So 
greatly  had  our  woollen  manufactures  increased,  that  the 
Flemings,  no  longer  able  to  compete  with  the  English  as 

S reducers,  entered  into  the  canying  trade,  bought  the  Eng- 
sh  commodities,  and  distributed  them  into  other  parts  of 
Europe.  In  1528  hostilities  commenced  between  England 
and  the  Low  Countries ;  there  was  an  immediate  stagnation 
of  trade ;  the  merchants,  having  no  longer  their  usual  Flem- 
ish customers,  could  not  buy  goods  from  the  clothiers;  the 
clothiers  in  consequence  dismissed  their  workmen,  and  the 
starving  operatives  turn ultuously  demanded  "bread  or  blood." 
Shakspeare,  whose  father  was  a  woolstapler,  and  who  there- 
fore perhaps  had  heard,  traditionally,  as  well  as  historicallyi 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  clothiers,  makes  it  a  ground  of 
charge  against  Wolsey,  though  he  assigns  another  cause — 

The  clothiers  all,  not  able  to  maintain 

The  many  to  them  'longing,  have  put  off 

The  spinsters,  carders,  fullers,  weavers,  who, 

Unfit  for  other  life,  compelled  by  hunger 

And  lack  of  other  means,  in  desperate  manner 

Daring  the  worst  to  the  teeth,  are  all  in  uproar. 

And  danger  serves  among  them. — Henry  VIII,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

Wolsey  scarcely  knew  how  to  account  for  these  riots ; 
he  tried  force  with  the  workmen,  but  hunger  was  stronger 
than  the  law ;  he  threatened  the  clothiers  unless  they  gave 
employment,  but  wages  could  not  be  paid  from  empty 
purses ;  at  length  he  sent  for  the  merchants,  and  commanded 
them  to  buy  cloth  as  usual !  The  merchants  replied,  that 
they  could  not  sell  it  as  usual ;  and,  notwithstanding  his 
menaces,  would  give  no  other  answer.  At  length  the  true 
remedy  was  discovered ;  an  agreement  was  made  that  com- 
merce should  continue  between  the  two  states  even  during 
war. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  an  act  was  passed,  by  which 
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eyeiy  one  was  probibited  from  making  cloth  unless  he  had 
served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years;  this  Liw  was 
repealed  in  the  first  year  of  Queen  Maiy,  as  the  preamble 
of  the  act  states, ''  because  it  had  occasioned  the  decay  of 
the  woollen  manufactory,  and  had  ruined  several  towns." 
It  was,  however,  subsequently  restored  by  EUzab^h. 

The  persecutions  of  the  Firotestants  in  France,  but  more 
especially  in  Flanders,  drove  many  eminent  manufacturers  to 
seek  refuge  in  England,  where  they  were  graciously  received 
by  Elizabeth.  She  passed  an  act  relieving  the  counties  of 
Somerset,  Gloucester,  and  Wiltshire,  from  the  old  oppress- 
ive statutes,  which  confined  the  making  of  cloth  to  corporate 
towns ;  and  trade,  thus  permitted  to  choose  its  ovm  localities, 
began  to  flourish  rapidly.  In  a  remonstrance  of  the  Hanse 
towns  to  the  diet  of  the  empire,  in  1582,  it  is  asserted  that 
England  exported  annually  about  200,000  pieces  of  cloth. 
In  this  reign,  also,  the  English  merchants,  instead  of  selling 
their  goods  to  the  Hanseatic  and  Flemish  traders,  began  to 
export  themselves;  and  their  success  so  exasperated  the 
Hanse  towns,  that  a  general  assembly  was  held  at  Lubeck 
to  concert  measures  for  distressing  the  English  trade.  But 
the  jealousy  of  foreigners  was  far  less  injurious  to  British 
commerce  than  the  monopolies  which  Elizabeth  created  in 
countless  abundance.  An  attempt,  indeed,  was  made  to  re- 
move one  monopoly  ;  but  the  experiment  was  not  fairly 
tried,  and  its  consequent  ill-success  was  used  as  an  argument 
against  any  similar  efforts.  By  an  old  patent,  the  Company 
of  Merchant  Adventurers  possessed  the  sole  right  of  trading 
in  woollen  goods.  This  monstrous  usurpation  of  the  staple 
commodity  of  the  kingdom  was  too  bad  even  for  that  age  of 
darkness,  and  Elizabeth  opened  the  trade  ;  but  the  Merchant 
Adventurers  entered  into  a  conspiracy  not  to  make  pur- 
chases of  cloth,  and  the  queen,  alarmed  at  the  temporary 
suspension  of  trade,  restored  the  patent. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  it  was  calculated  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom  consisted  in  woollen 
goods.  Most  of  the  cloth  was  exported  raw,  and  was  dyed 
and  dressed  by  the  Dutch,  who  gained,  it  was  pretended, 
700,000?.  annually  by  this  manufacture.  The  king,  at  the 
mstigation  of  Cockayne  and  some  other  London  merchants, 
issued  a  proclamation  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  raw 
cloths ;  the  Dutch  and  Germans  met  this  piece  of  legislation 
by  prohibiting  the  importation  of  English  dyed  cloth ;  the 
consequence  was,  that  our  export  trade  was  diminished  by 
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two-thirds,  snd  the  price  of  wool  fell  from  seyentj  to  eighty 
per  c^it.  The  king  was  forced  to  recall  his  proclamatioiL 
In  the  year  1622  a  board  of  trade  was  erecteo,  as  the  com- 
mission states,  "  to  remedy  the  low  price  of  wool,  and  the 
decay  of  the  woollen  manufactory."  It  is  recommended  to 
the  c(»nmis8ioners  to  examine  '^  whether  a  greater  freedom 
of  trade,  and  an  exemption  from  the  restraint  of  exdusiye 
eompanies,  would  not  be  beneficial," — ^a  gratifying  proof  of 
the  progress  of  intelligence ;  but  unfortimately  it  led  to  no 
practical  result. 

English  commerce  increased  greatly  under  the  Com- 
monwealth, because  no  regard  was  paid  to  the  prerogatiyo 
whence  the  charters  of  the  exclusive  companies  were  de- 
nved,  and  because  the  progress  of  democratical  principles 
led  the  country  gentlemen  to  bind  their  sons  apprentices  to 
merchants.  IBut  with  the  Bestoration  came  the  old  rage 
for  prohibitions  and  protections;  two  thousand  manufac- 
turers from  Warwickshire,  and  a  great  number  from  Here- 
fordshire, emigrated  to  the  Palatinate ;  and,  in  1662,  the 
Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers  declared,  in  a  public 
memorial,  that  the  white-dothing  trade  had  abated  from 
100,000  pieces  to  11,000!  In  1668,  however,  some  Wal- 
loons were  encouraged  to  introduce  the  manufacture  of  fine 
cloths,  from  Spanish  wool  only,  without  the  admixture  of 
any  inferior  wool ;  but  the  progress  of  this  branch  of  trade 
was  very  slow,  owing  chiefly  to  our  municipal  laws,  which 
pressed  heavily  on  foreigners. 

It  could  not  be  asserted  that  the  slow  progress  of  the 
woollen  manufactory  was  owing  to  any  want  of  legislative 
protection ;  the  exportation  of  wool,  facetiously  called  owl- 
ing  in  our  old  laws,  because  it  was  principally  carried  on 
during  the  night,  was  prohibited  by  many  severe  statutes. 
One,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  makes  the  transporta- 
tion of  live  sheep,  or  the  embarking  them  on  board  any 
ship,  "  for  the  first  ofience,  forfeiture  of  goods  and  imprison- 
ment for  one  year,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  left 
hand  shall  be  cut  off  in  some  public  market,  and  shall  there 
be  nailed  up  in  the  openest  place ;  and  the  second  offence 
is  felony."  And  this  statute  is  the  more  remarkable  when 
contrasted  with  one  then  in  force,  by  which  it  was  enacted 
that  "no  person  shall  keep  or  have  more  than  two  thousand 
sheep,  on  pain  to  pay  a  heavy  forfeit  for  every  sheep  above 
the  number." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  bring  down  the  history  of  oiur 
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great  staple  manufactory  to  a  later  date.  What  has  been 
already  stated  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  evils  which  arose 
from  legislative  interference  with  the  natural  course  of  com- 
merce, industry,  and  capital  in  past  ages.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  supposed  that  this  impolicy  was  peculiar  to 
England ;  on  the  contrary,  English  statesmen  were  gener- 
ally in  advance  of  the  rest  of  ^irope,  and  monopolies  were 
only  supported  by  corrupt  adventurers.  The  nobili^  and 
the*  country  gentlemen  of  England  resisted  the  imposing  of 
any  unnecessary  shackles  on  trade  until  after  the  Bestora- 
tion  of  Charles  U.,  when  the  system  of  protection  began  to 
be  introduced ;  that  system  derived  its  chief  support  from 
the  short-sighted  cupidity  of  the  manufacturers  themselves, 
and  the  entire  blame  must  not  therefore  be  attributed  to 
the  legislature. 

The  extension  of  English  commerce  during  the  period 
of  history  we  bave  been  examining  was  very  slow.  The 
long  wars  of  France  and  the  civil  wars  of  tbe  Boses  di- 
verted attention  from  the  peacefulpursuit  of  trade.  It  was 
not  until  after  the  accession  of  Henry  YII.  that  England 
began  to  feel  the  impulse  for  maritime  discovery  and  com- 
mercial enterprise  which  had  hitherto  been  confined  to 
southern  Europe ;  the  effects  of  this  change  belong,  bow- 
ever,  to  a  more  advanced  period  of  history,  and  will  come 
under  consideration  in  a  future  chapter. 

Section  IV.  Bevolutions  of  German^y  Fra/nce^  and  Spain, 

Fbom  the  period  of  the  accession  of  Eodolph,  the  first 
emperor  of  the  house  of  Hapsburgh,  the  German  empire 
began  to  assume  a  constitutional  form,  and  to  be  consoli- 
dated by  new  laws.  Under  the  government  of  Albert,  tbe 
son  of  Kodolph,  an  important  change  took  place  in  Switzer- 
land, which,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, was  divided  into  a  number  of  states,  both  secular  and 
ecclesiastical.  The  cantons  of  TJri,  Schwitz,  and  Under- 
walden  were  immediate  dependencies  of  the  empire,  while 
some  minor  adjoining  districts  belonged  to  the  dukes  of 
Austria  as  counts  of  Hapsburgh.  Albert,  anxious  to  found 
a  new  kingdom  for  one  of  his  younger  chUdren,  resolved  to 
annex  the  imperial  to  the  Austrian  cantons ;  and  in  order 
to  reconcile  the  hardy  moimtaineers  that  inhabited  them  to 
the  intended  yoke,  he  sanctioned  and  encouraged  the  cruel 
tyranny  of  their  Gherman  governors.    Three  brave  men  re- 
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solved  to  attempt  the  delivery  of  their  country ;  they  se-' 
cretly  engaged  a  number  of  partisans,  who  surprised  the  im- 
penal  forts  on  the  same  day  (a.b.  1308),  and  accomplished  a 
rerolution  without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood.  The  Austrians 
made  a  yigorous  effort  to  recover  their  supremacy,  but  they 
Buffered  a  ruinous  defeat  at  Morgarten  (a.d.  13 15),  which 
secured  the  independence  of  the  Cantons.  Their  league  of 
union  was  renewed  at  Brunnen,  in  a  treaty  that  became  the 
base  of  the  federate  union  of  Switzerland.  Five  other  can- 
tons successively  joined  the  former  three,  and  the  Helvetic 
possessions  of  the  house  of  Austria  were  conquered  by  the 
Swiss  during  the  interval  in  which  the  family  of  the  counts 
of  Hapsburgh  ceased  to  wear  the  imperial  crown. 

On  the  death  of  Albert  (a.d.  1308),  Henry  VII.,  count 
of  Luxemburg,  was  chosen  emperor ;  he  was  a  brave  and 
politic  prince ;  taking  advantage  of  the  pope's  absence  at 
Avignon,  and  the  distracted  state  of  Italy,  he  made  a  vigorous 
effort  to  restore  the  imperial  authority  in  the  peninsula,  and 
would  probably  have  succeeded  but  for  his  premature  death. 

The  troubled  reign  of  the  Emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria, 
his  contest  for  the  empire  with  Frederic,  duke  of  Austria,^ 
and  the  wars  occasioned  by  his  efforts  to  restrain  the  ex- 
trayagant  pretensions  of  the  popes,  led  the  German  princes 
to  discover  the  necessity  of  having  a  written  constitution. 
On  the  accession  of  Charles  of  Luxemburg  (a.d.  134^),  the 
calamities  of  a  disputed  election  to  the  empire  were  renew- 
ed, and  after  a  long  series  of  wars  and  disorders  a  diet  was 
convened  at  Nuremberg,  to  form  a  code  of  laws,  regulating 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  au- 
thorities. The  result  of  the  diet's  labours  was  published  in 
a  celebrated  edict,  called  a  Q-olden  Bull,  from  the  bulla,  or 
seal  of  gold,  aflSxed  to  the  document  (a.d.  1356).  This  bull 
fixed  the  order  and  form  of  the  imperial  elections,  and  the 
ceremonial  of  the  coronation.  It  ordained  that  the  crown 
should  be  given  by  the  plurality  of  votes  of  seven  electors  ; 
the  prince  chosen  emperor  having  a  right  to  give  his  suf- 
frage. The  right  of  voting  was  restricted  to  possessors  of 
seven  principalities,  called  electorates,  of  which  the  partition 
was  prohibited,  and  the  regularity  of  their  inheritance  se- 
cured by  a  strict  law  of  primogeniture.  Finally,  the  Golden 
Bull  defined  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  several  electors, 
confirming  to  the  princes  of  the  Palatinate  and  Saxony  the 
administration  of  the  empire  during  an  interregnum. 

The  next  reign,  nevertheless,  evinced  the  danger  of  in- 
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Testing  the  electors  with  such  preponderating  authority. 
Wenceslaus,  the  son  and  successor  of  Charles,  was  a  supine 
and  voluptuous  prince,  who  paid  little  attention  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  empire;  he  was  deposed  bj  a  plurality  of 
votes  (a.d.  1400),  and  Bobert,  the  elector  palatine,  chosen 
in  his  stead.  Several  of  the  states  continued  to  acknow- 
ledge Wenceslaus,  but  Eobert  is  usually  regarded  as  the 
legitimate  emperor.  On  Eobert's  death  the  empire  re- 
turned to  the  house  of  Luxemburg,  Wenceslaus  having  con- 
sented to  resign  his  pretensions  in  &vour  of  his  brother 
Sigismond,  king  of  Hungary. 

A  cloud  had  long  hung  over  the  house  of  Hapsburgh ;  it 
was  dispelled  by  the  fortunate  union  of  Albert,  duke  of 
Austria,  with  Sigismond's  only  daughter,  queen  in  her  own 
right  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  On  the  death  of  his  father- 
in-law  (a.d.  1437)  he  succeeded  to  the  empire,  but  survived 
his  elevation  only  two  years.  Albert's  posthumous  son 
Ladislaus  inherited  his  mother's  realms ;  his  cousin  Frederic, 
duke  of  Stiria,  was  chosen  emperor,  and  from  his  poster- 
ity the  imperial  dignity  never  departed  until  the  extinction 
of  his  male  issue  (a.d.  1740). 

The  wise  policy  of  Philip  Augustus,  in  weakening  the 
power  of  the  &udal  aristocracy  and  reiiniting  the  great  ^efa 
to  the  crown,  was  vigorously  pursued  by  his  successors,  but 
by  none  more  effectually  than  Philip  the  Fair.  On  the 
death  of  that  monarch  (a.d.  13 14),  the  king  of  France 
was  undoubtedly  the  most  powerful  sovereign  in  Europe. 
Philip  left  three  sons,  who  successively  reigned  in  France ; 
— Louis,  sumamed  Hutin,  Philip  the  Long,  and  Charles  the 
Fair ;  together  with  a  daughter  named  Isabel,  married  to 
Edward  II.,  king  of  England.  The  three  French  sovereigns 
just  mentioned  died  without  leaving  male  issue;  all  had 
daughters,  but  Philip  and  Charles  asserted  that  no  female 
could  inherit  the  crown  of  France.  The  claims  founded  on 
this  law  of  succession  were  but  slightly  questioned ;  and,  on 
the  death  of  Charles  lY.,  Philip,  count  de  Valois,  the  near- 
est male  heir,  ascended  the  throne  without  encountering  any 
immediate  opposition  (a.d.  1328).  Edward  III.  of  England 
resolved  to  claim  the  kingdom  in  right  of  his  mother  Isabel, 
but  the  distractions  of  his  native  dominions  long  presented 
insuperable  obstacles  to  his  projects.  He  even  did  liege 
homage  to  Philip  for  the  province  of  Guienne,  and  for  aeve- 
ral  years  gave  no  sign  of  meditating  such  a  mighty  enter- 
prise as  the  conquest  of  France. 
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Aided  bj  hid  son,  the  celebrated  Black  Prince,  the 
English  ^  monarch  invaded  France,  and,  contrary  to  the 
opinions  of  all  the  contemporary  princes,  was  everywhere 
Tictorious  (a.d.  1338).  The  war  was  maintained  by  Philip 
of  Yalois  and  his  son  and  successor  John,  with  more  ob- 
stinacy than  wisdom ;  the  former  suffered  a  terrible  defeat 
at  Crecy,  the  most  glorious  field  ever  won  by  English  valour ; 
King  John  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Poictiers.  But 
these  achievements,  however  glorious,  could  not  insure  the 
conquest  of  France ;  the  country  was  too  large,  the  French 
nation  too  hostile  to  the  invaders,  and  Edward*s  army  too 
small,  for  such  a  revolution.  Both  sides  became  weary  of 
the  contest,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Bretigny,  by  wnich 
several  important  provinces  were  ceded  to  Edward,  on  the 
condition  of  his  renouncing  his  claims  to  the  French  crown 
(a-d.  1360).  A  troubled  period  of  eight  years  followed, 
which  can  scarcely  be  called  a  peace,  al&ough  there  was  a 
cessation  from  open  hostilities. 

There  is.  scarcely  a  calamity  by  which  a  nation  can  be 
afflicted  that  did  not  visit  France  during  this  disastrous 
season.  A  foreign  enemy  was  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom ; 
the  seditions  of  the  capital  deluged  its  streets  with  blood ; 
and  a  treacherous  prince  of  the  blood,  Charles  the  Bad, 
Hng  of  Navarre,  was  in  arms  against  the  sovereign  author- 
ity. Famine  devastated  the  land,  and  a  plague  of  unparal- 
Ided  virulence  (a.d.  1348)  consummated  the  work  of  hunger 
and  the  sword.  The  companies  of  adventurers  and  mer- 
cenary troops  that  remained  unemployed  during  the  truce 
that  followed  the  victory  of  Poictiers  spread  themselves 
oyer  the  land  in  marauding  troops  which  there  was  no  force 
to  withstand.  So  little  scrupulous  were  they,  that  they 
assailed  the  pope  in  Avignon,  and  compelled  the  pontiff  to 
redeem  himself  by  a  ransom  of  forty  thousand  crowns. 
Finally,  the  peasantry  of  several  districts,  impatient  of 
distress,  and  maddened  by  the  oppressions  of  their  lords, 
broke  out  into  a  fearful  insurrection.  This  was  named  the 
Jacquerie,  from  the  contemptuous  phrase  "Jacques  bon 
homme,"  applied  by  the  nobles  to  their  serfs,  and  it  was 
marked  by  all  the  horrors  that  necessarily  attend  a  servile 
var,  when  men  brutalized  by  tyranny,  and  maddened  by 
wrongs,  seek  vengeance  on  their  oppressors. 

Edward  the  Black  Prince  was  intrusted  by  his  father 
with  the  government  of  the  French  provinces.  A  brave  and 
adventurous  warrior,  Edward  was  deficient  in  the  qualities 
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of  a  statesman.  Having  exhausted  his  finances  hj  an  tin- 
wise  and  fruitless  invasion  of  Castile,  he  laid  heavy  taxes  on 
his  subjects,  and  they  in  anger  appealed  for  protection  to 
their  ancient  sovereigns.  Charles  V.,  who  had  succeeded 
his  father  John  on  the  throne  of  France,  gladly  received 
this  appeal ;  and  summoned  Edward  to  appear  before  him 
as  his  liege  lord  (a.d.  1368).  Though  enfeebled  by  sick- 
ness, the  answer  of  the  gallant  prince  to  this  summons  was 
a  declaration  of  war,  but  the  tiae  of  fortune  was  changed, 
and  in  a  few  campaigns  the  English  lost  all  their  acquisitions 
in  France,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  important  sea-ports. 

The  weakness  of  Bichard  II.,  and  the  doubtful  title  of 
Henry  IV.,  prevented  the  English  from  renewing  the  war 
with  France  during  their  reigns ;  indeed  they  would  pro- 
bably have  been  expelled  from  all  their  continental  posses- 
sions, but  for  the  deplorable  imbecility  of  the  French 
monarch,  Charles  VI.,  and  the  sanguinary  contests  of  the 
factions  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy.  The  English  nation  bad 
been  long  commercially  connected  with  Flanders,  and  when 
that  country  was  annexed  to  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  pro- 
vision had  been  made  for  the  continuance  of  trade  by  se- 
parate truces.  Encouraged  by  the  promised  neutrality,  if 
not  the  active  cooperation,  of  the  Burgundian  duke,  Henry 
V.  invaded  France,  and  destroyed  the  flower  of  the  French 
chivalry  on  the  memorable  field  of  Agincourt  (a.d.  14 15). 
The  progress  of  the  English  was  uninterrupted  until  the 
defection  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  (a.d.  14 19),  an  event 
which  seemed  to  threaten  Henry  with  ruin ;  but  that  prince 
having  been  assassinated,  his  partisans  in  revenge  joined  the 
English,  and  this  circumstance,  combined  with  the  unna- 
tural hatred  of  the  Frencli  queen  Isabel  to  her  son  the  Dau- 
phin, led  to  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  by  which  Henry,  on  con- 
dition of  marrying  the  princess  Catharine,  was  appointed 
regent  of  France,  and  hen  to  the  unconscious  Charles  VI. 

Notwithstanding  this  arrangement,  Charles  VII.,  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  was  recognised  as  king  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  France,  while  Henry  VI.,  the  infant  inheritor 
of  the  crowns  of  England  and  France,  was  proclaimed  in 
the  northern  provinces  under  the  regency  of  his  unde  the 
duke  of  Bedford  (a^d.  1422).  At  first  the  fortunes  of 
Charles  wore  the  most  unfavourable  appearance ;  and  the 
siege  of  Orleans  (a.d.  1428)  threatened  to  deprive  him  of 
hope.  A  simple  country  girl  overthrew  the  power  of  Eng- 
land.   Joan  of  Arc,  called  also  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  whether 
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influenced  hj  enthusiasm  or  imposture  it  is  not  easy  to  de- 
termine, declared  herself  supematurally  inspired  to  under- 
take the  deliverance  of  her  country.  The  English  felt  a 
superstitious  awe,  and  lost  their  conquests  one  by  one,  and 
after  a  protracted  but  feeble  struggle  no  memorial  of  the 
Tictories  of  Edward  and  Henry  remained  but  the  town  of 
Calais  and  an  empty  title  (a.d.  1449).  ^^  destruction  of 
the  French  nobility  in  this  long  series  of  wars  enabled  Charles 
YII.  to  mould  the  government  into  a  despotic  form,  which 
was  permanently  fixed  by  his  crafty  successor  Louis  XI. 
Scarcely  a  less  important  change  was  made  in  ecclesiastical 
affiurs ;  Charles  VII.  secured  the  Gallican  Church  from  any 
future  encroachment  of  the  Holy  See,  by  adopting  several 
decrees  of  the  council  of  Basle  which  were  solemnly  recog- 
nised in  a  national  assembly  held  at  Bourges  (a.d.  1438), 
and  published  under  the  name  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction. 

Spain,  during  this  period,  continued  to  be  divided  into 
aeveral  kingdoms ;  the  Christian  monarchies  of  Navarre,  Cas- 
tile, and  Aragon  could  not  be  brought  to  combine  against 
the  Moors,  whose  strength  was  concentrated  in  the  province 
of  Granada.  Alphonso  XI.  was  the  only  Castilian  monarch 
who  distinguished  himself  in  war  against  the  Mohammedans ; 
he  defeated  the  combined  forces  of  the  kings  of  Morocco 
and  Granada,  who  had  united  to  besiege  Tariffa  (a.d.  1340), 
and  by  this  victory  not  only  delivered  his  own  frontiers, 
but  acquired  several  important  fortresses.  The  power  of 
Castile  was  weakened  by  the  unexampled  tyranny  of  Peter 
the  Cruel.  He  was  dethroned  by  his  illegitimate  brother, 
Henry,  count  of  Trastamare,  but  was  subsequently  restored 
by  Edward  the  Black  Prince.  Proving  ungrateful  to  his 
benefiictor,  he  provoked  a  second  contest,  in  which  he  lost 
his  kingdom  and  life.  The  kingdom  now  passed  to  the 
house  of  Trastamare  (a.d.  1368),  and  for  a  considerable 
period  enjoyed  peace  and  prosperity.  Though  the  kingdom 
of  Aragon  was  mferior  in  extent  to  that  of  Castile,  yet  the 
advaQtil^B  of  a  better  government,  and  yfieer  sovereign, 
with  those  of  industry  and  commerce  along  a  line  of  sea- 
coast,  rendered  it  almost  equally  important.  The  Aragonese 
kings  acquired  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  the  Balearic 
Islands,  Sardinia,  and  the  county  of  Barcelona,  with  several 
other  Catalonian  districts.  They  would  probably  have 
struggled  for  the  supremacy  of  Spain,  had  not  the  crowns  of 
Aragon  and  Castile  been  united  oy  the  marriage  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  (a.i>.  1469). 
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A  similar  event  had  nearly  united  tlie  crowns  of  Castile 
and  Portugal.  Ferdinand,  king  of  Portugal,  having  no  male 
heir,  wished  to  secure  the  succession  for  his  daughter  Bea- 
trice, and  married  her,  at  the  early  age  of  eleven,  to  John  I., 
king  of  Castile.  On  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  his  iUegitunate 
brother,  Don  Juan,  commonly  called  John  the  Bastard,  pro- 
fiting hj  the  national  hatred  between  the  Portuguese  and 
Castilians,  usurped  the  regency.  A  fierce  war  ensued ;  tbe 
Castilians  were  overthrown  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Alju- 
barota  (a.d.  1385),  and  John  was  proclaimed  king  of  the 
states  of  Portugal.  The  war  was  continued  for  several  years, 
but  finally  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  the  Castilian 
monarchs  resigned  aU  claim  to  the  inheritance  of  Beatrice. 

Section  V.     The  State  of  England  and  the  Korthem  King- 
doms  in  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries, 

Ths  inglorious  reign  of  Edward  II.  in  England  was  not 
on  the  whole  imfavourable  to  the  progress  of  constitational 
liberty.  After  the  weakness  of  the  king  and  profligacy  of 
his  favourites  had  for  four  years  disgusted  the  nation,  the 
barons  compelled  the  monarch  to  grant  a  reform  of  abuses 
in  full  parliament  (a.I).  13  ii).  The  Great  Charter  was  re- 
newed, and  a  fresh  clause  added,  of  too  much  importance  to 
be  omitted  even  in  this  scanty  page  : — '^  Forasmuch  as  manj 
people  be  aggrieved  by  the  king's  ministers  against  right,  in 
respect  to  which  grievances  no  one  can  recover  without  a 
common  parliament ;  we  do  ordain  that  the  king  shall  hold 
a  parliament  once  in  the  year,  or  twice,  if  need  be."  But 
this  security  against  mis-government  proved  inefficacious, 
the  monarch  was  deposed,  and  soon  after  murdered  (iL.i>. 
1327).  Edward  III.  was  proclaimed  king;  and  during  hia 
minority  the  administration  was  intrusted  to  Queen  Isabella. 
After  the  lapse  of  three  years,  Isabella,  who  had  disgraced 
herself  by  a  criminal  intrigue  with  Mortimer,  earl  of  March, 
was  stripped  of  power,  and  her  paramour  beheaded. 

Edward  III.  rendered  his  reign  illustrious,  not  more  bj 
his  splendid  achievements  in  France  than  by  the  wise  laws 
he  sanctioned  in  England.  These,  perhaps,  must  be  ascribed 
less  to  the  wisdom  of  the  sovereign  than  the  increasing 
spirit  of  the  commons.  It  was  during  this  long  and  pros- 
perous reign  that  parliament  Established  the  three  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  government, — the  illegality  of 
raising  money  without  the  consent  of   parliament ;   the 
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necessity  of  both  houses  concurrmg  in  any  alteration  of  the 
laws ;  and  the  right  of  the  commons  to  investigate  public 
abuses,  and  impeach  theroyalministers  for  maladministration. 
While  in  the  midst  of  victory,  able  to  boast  of  his  queen 
kving  conquered  and  captured  the  king  of  Scotland,  and  of 
his  son  having  taken  the  king  of  France  prisoner,  Edward 
found  his  parliaments  weU  disposed  to  second  all  his  efforts, 
and  gratify  all  his  wishes ;  but  when  the  tide  of  fortune 
turned  he  had  to  encounter  the  hostility  of  a  constitutional 
opposition,  at  the  head  of  which  appeared  the  prince  of 
Wales.  On  the  death  of  the  heroic  Black  Prince,  the  royal 
&rourite,  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  became  supreme  in  parlia- 
ment ;  but  the  fruits  of  the  victories  acquired  by  the  patriots 
were  not  lost,  the  statute  law  of  the  realm  was  improved, 
the  administration  of  justice  reformed,  and  the  great  se* 
curity  of  ministerial  responsibility  established.  English 
literature  began  to  assume  a  settled  form ;  Chaucer,  the 
greatest  poet  that  modern  Europe  had  produced,  with  the 
exception  of  Dante,  flourished  in  the  time  of  Edward ;  and 
the  language  had  become  so  far  perfect,  that  it  was  resolved 
to  have  all  laws  written  in  English,  instead  of  the  Norman 
Prench,  which  had  been  used  since  the  time  of  the  Conquest. 

Eichard  II.,  son  of  the  Black  Prince,  succeeded  his 
grandfather  (a.d.  1377)  ere  he  had  attained  his  twelfth 
year.  The  early  part  of  his  reign  was  troubled  by  the  con- 
tests of  his  ambitious  uncles  for  the  regency,  and  by  a  dan- 
gerous insurrection  of  the  peasants,  headed  by  the  celebrated 
blaeksmith  Wat  Tyler.  About  the  same  time,  the  zeal 
with  which  Wickliffe  denounced  the  corruptions  of  the 
Church  provoked  the  hostility  of  the  clergy ;  his  doctrines 
were  condemned  by  a  national  synod  (a.d.  1382),  but  they 
luid  taken  fast  hold  of  the  people,  and  some  of  his  disciples 
carried  them  to  the  continent,  more  especially  into  Bohemia, 
where  they  continued  to  flourish  in  spite  of  persecution. 
The  continued  misgovemment  of  Bichard  provoked  a  revolu- 
tion while  he  was  absent  in  Ireland.  Henry  of  Lancaster, 
duke  of  Hereford,  enraged  at  the  forfeiture  of  his  paternal 
estate,  headed  the  revolt ;  Bichard  on  his  return,  finding 
the  royal  cause  hopeless,  surrendered  to  his  haughty  cou- 
sin, and  was  forced  to  abdicate  the  crown  (a.d.  1399). 

The  throne,  thus  vacated,  was  claimed  by  Henry,  as 
representative  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  the  third  son  of  Ed- 
ward HI.;  but  the  hereditary  right  belonged  to  Edmund 
Mortimer^  earl  of  March,  the  lin^  descendant  of  Lionel, 
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duke  of  Clarence,  second  don  of  Edward  III.  The  Morti- 
mer claim,  at  a  later  period,  was  vested  by  marriage  in  the 
family  of  York,  descended  from  the  fourth  son  of  Edward. 
HeniT  of  Lancaster,  however,  was  the  idol  of  the  people 
and  the  master  of  the  parliament ;  his  demand  passed  with- 
out question,  and  the  first  acts  of  his  reign  were  well 
calculated  to  make  the  nation  acquiesce  ia  his  title.  The 
efforts  of  some  discontented  nobles  to  restore  Sichard  were 
crushed  by  the  spontaneous  exertions  of  the  populace,  and 
the  death  of  the  deposed  monarch  seemed  to  secure  tran- 
quillity. But  the  fourth  Henry  found  that  discontented 
friends  were  the  most  dangerous  enemies ;  the  proud 
Percys,  to  whom  he  owed  his  elevation,  dissatisfied  with 
the  scanty  reward  of  their  services,  took  up  arms,  and 
involved  the  country  in  civil  war.  The  Percys  were  over- 
thrown at  Shrewsbury  (a.d.  1403),  but  their  Welsh  ally, 
Owen  Glendower,  maintained  a  stem  resistance  to  the 
house  of  Lancaster  for  several  years. 

On  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  his  son,  Henry  of  Mon- 
mouth, ascended  the  throne  (a.i>.  1413).  His  dissipation 
in  youth  gave  little  promise  of  a  glorious  reign ;  but  imme- 
diately aner  his  accession  he  resigned  all  his  follies,  and 
having  secured  the  tranquillity  of  lE^gland  byjudicious  mea- 
sures of  reform,  he  revived  the  chums  of  !Kdward  to  the 
throne  of  France.  The  glorious  battle  of  Agincourt  left 
him  master  of  the  open  field,  the  crimes  and  follies  of  the 
French  court  gave  him  possession  of  Paris  ;  he  died  in  the 
midst  of  victory  (a.d.  1422),  leaving  a  son  only  nine  months 
old  to  inherit  nis  kingdoms. 

The  early  part  of  Henry  VI.'s  reign  is  occupied  by  the 
series  of  wars  that  ended  m  the  expulsion  of  the  English 
from  their  continental  possessions.  The  loss  of  trophies  so 
gratifying  to  popular  vanity  alienated  the  affections  of  the 
nation  from  the  nouse  of  Lancaster,  and  this  disHke  was  in- 
creased by  the  haughtiness  of  Henry's  queen,  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  and  the  ambition  of  unpriacipled  favourites.  Kichard, 
duke  of  York,  sure  of  succeeding  to  the  crown,  would  pro- 
bably not  have  asserted  the  claims  of  his  house,  but  for  the 
unexpected  birth  of  a  prince,  on  whose  legitimacy  some 
suspicion  was  thrown.  Encouraged  by  many  powerful  no- 
bles, he  took  up  arms ;  the  cognizance  of  the  Yorkists  was 
a  white  rose,  that  of  the  Lancastrians  a  red  rose ;  and  the 
fierce  contests  that  ensued  are  usually  called  the  "  wars  of 
the  roses."     After  a  sanguinary  struggle,  marked  by  many 
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Ticiflsitudes  of  fortune,  the  white  rose  triumpbed^  and 
Edward  IV.,  son  of  Bichard,  duke  of  York,  became  king  of 
England  (a.d.  1461).  Ten  years  afterwards  bis  triumph 
was  completed,  and  bis  rights  secured,  by  the  battle  of 
Tewkesbury,  in  which  the  Lancastrians  were  decisively 
oTertbrown.  Edward's  reign  was  sullied  by  cruelty  and 
debauchery;  after  his  death  (a.d.  1483)  the  crown  was 
usurped  by  Bichard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  endeavoured 
to  secure  himself  by  the  murder  of  his  nephews.  But  the 
claims  of  the  Lancastrian  fiunily  were  now  revived  by  Henry 
Tudor,  earl  of  Bichmond,  the  heir  to  that  house  by  right  of 
bis  mother;  and  a  proposal,  fiivoured  by  the  principal  nobles, 
was  made  for  uniting  this  nobleman  in  marriage  to  the 
pnncess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  lY.,  and  thus  for 
ever  extinguishing  the  hostility  between  the  rival  houses. 
At  the  decisive  battte  of  Bosworth  field  Bichard  was  de- 
feated  and  slain  (a.d.  1485)  ;  Henry  became  king  of  Eng- 
land,  and  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth  united  the  rival  claims 
of  York  and  Lancaster  in  the  Tudor  family. 

The  wars  excited  by  disputed  successions  in  Scotland 
were  terminated  by  the  transfer  of  the  crown  to  the  family 
of  the  Stuarts  (a.d.  1371).  Under  this  dynasty,  the  rovd 
authority,  which  had  been  almost  annihilated  by  the  nobles, 
was  greatlv  extended,  and  iucUcious  laws  enacted  for  re- 
straining the  turbulence  of  the  aristocracy. 

Intestine  wars  long  harassed  the  northern  kingdoms, 
but  their  tranquillity  was  restored  by  Queen  Margaret,  com* 
monly  called  the  Semiramis  of  the  North,  who  united  Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  Sweden  into  one  state  by  the  treaty  of 
Cahnar  (a.d.  1397).  The  predilection  shown  by  Margaret's 
successors  for  their  Danish  subjects  displeased  the  Swedes; 
and,  on  the  death  of  King  Christopher  without  issue,  they 
separated  from  the  union,  and  chose  Charles  VIII.,  one  of 
their  native  nobles,  to  be  their  sovereign.  The  Danes  con- 
ferred their  crovm  on  Christian  I.,  count  of  Oldenberg  (a.d. 
1450),  and  it  has  ever  since  continued  in  his  family. 

During  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  Bussia 
was  divided  into  several  principalities,  all  of  which  were 
under  the  Mongolian  yoke,  while  the  western  provinces  had 
the  additional  misery  of  being  ravaged  by  the  Poles  and 
Lithuanians.  A  diversion  in  their  favour  was  made  by  the 
Teutonic  knights,  who  added  several  rich  provinces  to  their 
Prussian  dominions;  but  the  oppressive  government  of  the 
order  provoked  insurrections,  of  which  the  Poles  took 
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advantage,  not  only  to  regain  their  former  provinces,  but 
also  to  acquire  a  considerable  portion  of  Prussia,  which  was 
ceded  to  them  by  the  peace  of  Thorn  (a.d.  1466).  A  great 
revolution  in  the  Polish  form  of  government  roused  the 
martial  enthusiasm,  but  proved  fat^  to  the  tranquillity  of 
the  Poles.  Casimir  the  Great,  having  no  male  issue,  wished 
to  secure  the  succession  for  his  nephew,  Louis,  king  of 
Hungary,  and  convoked  a  general  assembly  of  the  states 
(a.d.  1330).  The  nobles,  to  whom  an  appeal  was  thus 
made,  took  advantage  of  the  circumstance  to  render  the 
throne  elective,  and  to  place  great  restrictions  on  the  royal 
authority.  When  Louis  of  Hungary  became  king  of  Poland 
(a.d.  1370)  he  was  obliged  to  swear  fealty  to  a  constitution 
which  changed  the  monarchy  into  a  repuDlican  aristocracy. 
On  his  death,  the  crown  of  Poland  was  given  to  Ja^ellon, 
duke  of  Lithuania  (ad.  1382),  who  renounced  paganism  on 
his  election,  and  established  the  Christian  religion  in  his 
hereditary  estates.  Though  the  crown  continued  elective, 
the  Polish  kings  were  always  chosen  from  the  JageUon 
family,  until  its  extinction  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Section  VI.    Bise  and  Progress  of  the  Ottoman  Umpire. 

XJkdeb  the  administration  of  the  Palssologi,  the  Byzan- 
tine empire  sunk  into  hopeless  decay ;  its  history  presents 
an  unvaried  picture  of  vice  and  foUy ;  the  weakness  of  the 
sovereigns,  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  patriarchs  and 
monks,  the  fury  of  theological  controversy,  the  multiplica- 
tion of  schisms  and  sects,  would  have  ruined  the  state^  with- 
out the  external  pressure  of  the  Mohammedan  dynasties; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  triumph  of  these  enemies  was 
delayed  by  the  revolutions  in  the  sultanies  of  Anatolia,  and 
the  diiEcmties  that  the  siege  of  a  maritime  capital  pres^its 
to  hordes  ignorant  of  navigation.  But  when  the  power  of 
the  Ottoman  Turks  became  consolidated,  it  was  manifest 
that  the  fate  of  Constantinople  could  not  be  averted,  though 
its  fall  was  long  delayed. 

The  power  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  commenced  in  Asia 
Minor;  when  the  Mongolian  hordes  overthrew  the  Sel- 
jukian  dynasties,  a  small  wandering  tribe  of  Turks  sought 
refuge  in  Armenia,  but,  after  seven  years  of  exile,  seized 
what  they  deemed  a  &vourable  opportunity  of  returning  to 
their  ancient  possessions.  While  fording  the  Euphrates 
the  leader  of  the  Turks  was  drowned,  and  the  tribe  was  di- 
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Wded  into  four  by  his  sons.  Ertognil,  the  warlike  leader 
of  one  division,  resolved  to  return  into  Asia  Minor :  the 
sultaniea  into  which  the  Seljdkian  empire  had  been  divided 
were  harassing  each  other  with  mutual  wars,  and  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  combine  against  either  the  Mongols  or  the 
crasaders,  and  consequently  a  band  of  adventurous  warriors 
might  reasonably  hope  to  obtain  fame  and  fortune  in  such  a 
distracted  country.  During  Ertogrul's  retrograde  march, 
he  met  two  armies  engaged  in  mortal  combat,  and,  without 
giving  himself  the  trouble  of  investigating  the  cause,  he 
took  the  chivalrous  resolution  of  joining  the  weaker  party. 
His  unexpected  aid  changed  the  fcrtunes  of  the  day,  and  he 
was  rewarded  by  the  conqueror,  who  proved  to  be  a  chief  of 
the  Selj6kians,  with  the  gift  of  a  mountainous  district  form- 
ing the  frontiers  of  ancient  Bithynia  and  Phrygia. 

Othman,  or  Ottoman,  usually  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  (bom  a.d.  1258),  succeeded  his  father 
Ertogrul  at  an  early  age.  He  was  fortunate  in  winning  the 
friendship  of  a  young  Greek,  who  embraced  Islamism  to 
please  his  patron,  and  instructed  the  Turkish  prince  in  the 
art  of  government.  Prom  this  renegade  descended  the 
family  of  Mikal-ogli,*  which  so  often  appears  conspicuous 
in  Turkish  history.  To  the  information  obtained  from  this 
Greek  Othman  owed  the  supremacy  which  he  speedily  ac- 
quired over  his  Seljukian  rivals  ;^  aided  by  the  surrounding 

*  Sons  of  Michael. 

'  The  Turkish  historians,  with  true  Oriental  taste,  cannot  be  satisfied 
^th  80  simple  an  explanation,  and  they  attribute  all  Othman's  success 
to  a  dream.  This  celebrated  vision,  which  every  Turk  learns  by  rote 
firom  his  childhood,  possesses  too  much  historical  importance  to  be 
omitted.  It  is  only  necessary  to  premise,  that  Othman  was  at  the  time 
visiting  a  sheikh,  named  Edebali,  with  whose  daughter  he  was  in  love, 
but  had  not  at  first  been  able  to  gain  the  sheikh's  consent.  "  He  dream- 
ed that  he  was  reposing  on  the  same  couch  as  his  host ;  suddenly  the 
moon  seemed  to  emerge  from  Edebali*s  person,  and,  after  having  attained 
wondrous  size  and  splendour,  to  enter  his  o"\vn  breast.  Instantly  there 
sprang  from  his  loins  an  immense  tree,  rapidly  acquiring  fresh  size  and 
foliage,  until  its  branches  shaded  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Beneath 
this  tree  the  mountains  of  Caucasus,  Atlas,  and  Hsemus  raised  their 
snowy  summits,  and  seemed  to  be  the  columns  that  supported  this  leafy 
tent.  From  the  roots  of  the  tree  sprang  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  the 
Nile,  and  the  Danube,  whose  waters  were  almost  hidden  by  forests  of 
Blasts.  Yellow  harvests  covered  the  plains,  waving  woods  crowned  the 
hills  and  mountains,  countless  rivulets  meandered  through  groves  and 
gardens.  Through  the  vistas  of  the  valleys  were  seen  cities  adorned 
with  domes,  cupolas,  towers,  obelisks,  and  columns.    The  crescent 
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emirs,  he  wrested  seyeral  important  places  from  the  Bjrzan- 
tine  empire,  particularly  Frusa,  the  ancieiit  capital  of  Bi- 
thynia,  which  under  the  slightly  altered  name  of  Br^sa 
hecame  his  metropolis  (a.d.  1327).  The  new  kingdom, 
thus  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  sultans  of  Iconium  and 
the  Greek  emperors,  increased  rapidly,  and  soon  became 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  states  in  the  East. 

Orkhan,  the  son  and  successor  of  Othman,  instituted 
the  military  force  of  the  Jamssaries,  to  which  the  Turks 
owed  the  chief  part  of  their  success.  Haying  greatly  en- 
larged his  dominions,  he  took  the  title  of  sultan,  and  began 
to  expel  the  (Greeks  from  Anatolia.  While  Orkhan  pur- 
sued his  yictorious  career  in  Asia,  his  son  Soliman  crossed 
the  Hellespont  (a.d.  1358),  captured  Gallipoli,  and  thuB 
laid  the  first  foundation  of  the  Turkish  power  in  Europe. 

Amurath,  or  Morad  I.,  steadily  pursued  the  pohcy  of 
his  father  and  brother.  He  captured  Adrianople  (a.s. 
1360),  which  he  made  his  capital.  He  subdued  Thrace, 
Macedon,  and  Seryia,  but  fell  at  the  battle  of  Cossoya,  one 
of  the  most  sanguinary  oyer  fought  between  Turks  and 
Christians. 

Bayezid,'  sumamed  Hderin,  or  the  Thunderer,  put  an 
end  to  all  the  petty  Turkish  soyereignties  in  Asia  Minor ; 
he  subdued  Bulgaria,  and  maintained  his  conquest  by  the 
decisive  victory  that  he  gained  at  Nicopolis  oyer  Sigismond, 
king  of  Hungary.  The  pride,  the  cruelty,  and  the  bravery 
of  Bayezid  have  been  celebrated  in  history  and  romance. 
Southern  Greece,  the  countries  along  the  Danube,  and  the 
western  districts  of  Thrace,  submitted  to  his  arms ;  the  em- 
pire of  Constantinople  was  bounded  by  the  walls  of  the  city ; 
even  this  was  held  blockaded  for  ten  years,  and  must  event- 
ually have  fallen,  had  not  Bayezid*s  attention  been  directed 

gleamed  from  every  spire,  and  on  every  minaret  was  heaid  the  voice  of 
the  muezzin,  summoning  the  faithful  to  prayer;  the  sound  mingling 
with  the  notes  of  coimtless  nightingales,  and  the  chattering  of  millions  of 
parrots,  whose  gay  plumage  exhibited  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow. 
These  birds  sported  gaily  through  the  immense  mass  of  foliage,  and 
seemed  not  to  fear  the  leaves,  though  they  were  long,  pointed,  and  glit- 
tering like  sabres.  Suddenly  a  wind  arose,  and  directed  the  points  of 
all  these  sabre-like  leaves  towards  the  principal  cities  of  the  universe, 
but  especially  towards  Constantinople,  which,  placed  at  the  junction  of 
two  seas  and  two  continents,  resembled  a  noble  diamond,  set  between 
two  sapphire  stones  and  two  emeralds,  forming  the  precious  jewel  of  the 
ring  of  a  vast  dominion,  that  circled  the  entire  world  ;  a  ruig  destined  to 
grace  the  finger  of  Othman  as  soon  as  he  woke." 
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to  Afiia  hy  the  rapid  sucoeaseB  of  a  conqueror  more  Bayage 
than  himself. 

Timtir  Lenk,  that  is  to  say,  ''lame  Timt&r/*  a  name  com* 
monlj  oormpted  into  Tamerlane,  was  the  son  of  a  Jagatar 
Turk,  who  ruled  a  horde  nominidly  subject  to  the  descend- 
ants of  Jenghiz  £[han.  His  amazing  strength,  exhibited 
eren  ra  early  infan^  procured  him  the  name  Tim^r,  which 
signifies  "  iron."  WMe  yet  a  youth,  he  resolved  to  deliver 
his  country  from  the  Mongolian  yoke,  but  at  the  same  time, 
aware  of  the  high  value  placed  upon  illustrious  birth,  he 
pretended  to  be  descended  from  Jenghiz,  and  on  this  ac- 
count he  is  frequently  called  Tim^  the  Tartar ;  and  this 
error  was  perpetuated  in  India,  where  his  descendants,  the 
emperors  of  Delhi,  have  been  denominated  the  Great  Mo- 
guls. He  was  as  indefatigable  a  student  as  he  was  a  war- 
nor.  His  published  works  prove  that  he  was  deeply  read 
in  the  Kor&i  and  its  most  approved  commentaries,  and  that 
lie  was  ^miliar  with  Persian  literature  and  the  Mongolian 
traditions  and  laws.  On  account  of  his  literary  acquisitions, 
He  is  a  great  favourite  with  the  Oriental  writers ;  "  he  knew," 
they  say,  "  how  to  rule  the  world  he  had  subdued ;  while 
other  conquerors  left  no  trace  of  their  empire,  he  imprinted 
a  character  on  many  succeeding  generations."  His  empire 
was  rapidly  extended  from  the  wall  of  China  to  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea ;  India  in  the  south,  and  Bussia  in  the  north, 
acknowledged  his  sway,  and  his  determination  to  wrest 
Syria  and  Anatolia  from  the  Turks  compelled  Bayezid  to 
abandon  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  and  hasten  to  the  de- 
fence of  his  Asiatic  dominions  (a.d.  1403).  Before  he  could 
I'each  the  scene  of  action,  Sivas  (the  ancient  Sebaste)  had 
Men,  and  the  bravest  warriors^  of  the  garrison  had  been 
buried  aliye  by  the  ferocious  victor.  Damascus  soon  after 
shared  the  same  fate ;  it  was  laid  waste  by  fire  and  sword, 
ftnd  a  solitary  tower  alone  remained  to  mark  the  spot  that 
bad  once  been  a  city. 

Bayezid  encountered  Tim6r  in  the  plains  of  Angora ;  he 
was  defej^ted  with  great  loss,  and  taken  prisoner.  The  Turk- 
ish historians  assert  that  Bayezid  was  confined  by  the  con- 
queror in  an  iron  cage,  but  Timdr's  own  companion  and 
nistorian  asserts  that  the  conqueror  treated  his  captive  with 
great  lenity ;  all  that  can  be  determined  with  certainty  is 
that  the  sultan  died  in  the  enemy's  camp.  Timiiir  himself 
fell  a  victim  to  disease,  while  preparing  to  invade  China 
(a..d.  1405) ;  his  empire  was  dismembered  after  his  death, 
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but  Baber,  one  of  his  descendants,  established  an  empire  at 
Delhi,  in  northern  India  (a.d,  1526),  which,  sadly  shorn  of 
its  ancient  glories,  subsisted  almost  to  our  own  times  under 
the  name  of  the  empire  of  the  G-reat  Moguls. 

After  a  long  fratricidal  war,  Mohammed  I.,  the  young- 
est of  Bayezid's  sons,  succeeded  to  his  father's  dominions. 
The  greater  part  of  his  reign  was  spent  in  restoring  the 
Ottoman  power  in  western  Asia,  and  thus  the  Byzantines 
obtained  a  respite,  by  which  they  knew  not  how  to  profit. 
Morad,  or  Amurath  II.,  raised  the  glory  of  the  Ottomans 
to  a  height  greater  than  it  had  yet  attained.  He  deprived 
the  Greeks  of  all  their  cities  and  castles  on  the  Euxine  Sea, 
and  along  the  coasts  of  Thrace,  Macedon,  and  Thessaly ;  he 
even  stormed  the  fortifications  that  had  been  constructed 
across  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  and  carried  his  victorious 
arms  into  the  midst  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The  Grecian 
emperors  acknowledged  him  as  their  superior  lord,  and  he, 
in  turn,  accorded  them  protection.  Two  Christian  heroes 
arrested  the  progress  of  the  sultan,  John  Hunniades,  and 
George  Castnot,  oetter  known  by  the  name  of  Scanderbeg. 
Hunniades  was  a  celebrated  Hungarian  genersd ;  he  drove 
the  Turks  from  Servia,  whose  possession  they  eagerly  co- 
veted, and  long  impeded  their  progress  westward.  Scan- 
derbeg was  an  Albanian  prince,  possessing  a  small  district 
in  the  Epirote  mountains,  of  which  Croia  was  the  capital. 
At  the  head  of  a  small  but  faithful  band  of  followers  he 
long  resisted  the  mighty  armies  of  the  Ottomans,  and  com- 
pelled Amurath  himself  to  raise  the  siege  of  Croia. 

At  len^h  Mohammed  II.  ascended  the  Ottoman  throne 
(a.i>.  14J1;,  and  from  the  moment  of  his  accession  directed 
all  his  efforts  to  the  capture  of  Constantinople.  At  the 
head  of  an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  supported 
by  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  sail,  he  laid  siege  to  this  cele- 
brated metropolis,  and  encouraged  his  men  by  spreadiflg 
reports  of  prophecies  and  prodigies  that  portended  the  tri- 
umph of  Islamism.  Constantino,  the  last  of  the  Greek  em- 
perors, met  the  storm  with  becoming  resolution ;  supported 
by  the  Genoese,  and  a  scan^  band  of  volunteers  from  west- 
em  Europe,  he  maintained  the  city  for  fifty-three  days, 
though  the  fanaticism  of  his  enemies  was  raised  to  the  high- 
est pitch  by  their  confident  reliance  on  the  favour  of  heaven, 
while  prophecies  of  impending  woe  and  desolation  propor- 
tionally depressed  the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople.  At 
length,  on  the  29th  of  May,  a.i).  1453,  the  Tiffks  stonned 
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the  walls,  the  last  Constantine  fell  as  he  boldly  disputed 
every  inch  of  ground,  multitudes  of  his  subjects  were  mas- 
sacred in  the  first  burst  of  Turkish  fury,  the  rest  were 
dragged  into  slayery,  and  when  Mohammed  made  his  tri-* 
omphal  entry  he  found  the  city  a  vast  solitude.  A  shade 
of  melancholy  mingled  with  the  pride  of  victory ;  he  vented 
liis  feelings  in  a  quotation  from  the  Persian  poet  Sadi, — 

The  spider  spreads  the  hangings  of  the  palace  of  Csesar^ 
The  owl  relieyes  the  sentry  on  the  towers  of  Afrasiab. 

The  conquest  of  Constantinople  was  followed  by  that  of 
Servia,  Bosnia,  Albania,  Ghreece,  including  the  Peloponne- 
<U8,  several  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  the  G^reek  em- 
pire of  Trebizond.  All  Christendom  was  filled  with  alarm ; 
Pope  Pius  II.  convened  a  council  at  Mantua,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  a  general  association  to  resist  the  progress 
of  the  Turks  (A.n.  14  jp).  A  crusade  Was  preached  by  his 
order,  and  he  was  about  to  undertake  the  command  of  the 
expedition  in  person,  when  death  cut  short  his  projects  at 
Ancona  (a.d.  1464).  The  Christian  league  was  dissolved 
by  his  death,  the  Turks  were  permitted  to  establish  their 
empire  in  Europe,  and  this  received  a  great  increase  both  of 
security  and  strength  by  the  voluntarv  tender  of  allegiance 
which  the  khans  of  the  Crimea  made  to  Mohammed  II. 
(^.D.  1478).  After  the  first  burst  of  fanaticism  was  over, 
Mohammed  granted  protection  to  his  Christian  subjects,  and 
^J  his  wise  measures  Constantinople  was  restored  to  its 
former  prosperity. 


CHAPTER   VI. 


THE  REFORMATION,  AND  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE 
STATES-SYSTEM  IN  EUROPE. 

Seotiok  I.    Progress  of  Maritime  Discovery. 

mHE  rapid  progress  made  in  maritime  discovety  at  the 
-L  dose  of  the  Middle  Ages  cannot  be  fully  appreciated 
^thont  gome  knowledge  of  the  state  of  navigation  among 
the  ancients,  and  we  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  some  valuable 
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articles  on  the  subject  in  the  Saturday  Magazine,  to  give  an 
outline  of  the  amount  of  maritime  science  and  information 
which  existed  before  the  use  of  the  mariner's  compass  was 
introduced  into  Europe. 

The  scene  of  the  earliest  known  navigation  was  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  which  naturally  seemed  to  the  ancients 
to  be  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  earth ;  as  is  implied  by 
its  name.  As  navigation  advanced  only  at  a  creeping  pace, 
and  as  but  a  small  amount  of  fresh  experience  was  laid  up 
by  one  generation  for  the  benefit  of  the  next,  it  took  very 
many  ages  to  explore,  the  Mediterranean,  Tyrrhene,  Hadn- 
atic,  and  ^gean  seas.  The  people  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  the 
Phoenicians,  "whose  merchants  were  princes"  (Isaiah  xxiii. 
8),  were  among  the  first  whom  the  spirit  of  commerce  and 
the  desire  of  gain  had  made  dissatisfied  with  what  had 
hitherto  seemed  the  natural  limits  of  marine  excursion. 
The  great  antiquity  of  the  Phoenicians,  however,  is  perhaps 
the  reason  why  our  knowledge  of  them  is  obtained  from  in- 
cidental and  isolated  accounts :  but  on  the  naval  spirit  and 
industry  of  Carthage,  a  colony  planted  by  the  former  power, 
in  the  ninth  century  before  Christ,  the  li^ht  of  history, 
owing  to  their  connexion  with  the  Bomans,  is  more  abund- 
antly shed.  With  the  Carthaginians,  perhaps,  had  originat- 
ed the  idea  of  quitting  the  Mediterranean  by  the  straits  of 
Gades  (now  Gibraltar),  of  sailing  southward,  circumnavigat- 
ing the  coast  of  Africa,  and  then  returning  northward  by 
the  Eed  Sea,  towards  the  Levant,  or  eastern  side  of  the 
Mediterranean.  This  notion  seems  to  have  been  cherished 
for  ages,  as  the  prime,  the  crowning  enterprise,  long  thought 
of  and  debated ;  but  which  only  a  solitary  few,  at  long  in- 
tervals of  time,  determined  to  try  to  effect.  Knowing  only 
a  portion  of  the  globe,  and  conceiving  that  portion  to  be 
upon  an  extended  plane,  those  who  held  a  voyage  from 
Crete  to  Eg3rpt  to  be  a  signal  proof  of  naval  courage,  and 
who  had  never  reached  Sicily  or  Africa  but  by  a  wayward 
tempest,  or  by  shipwreck,  and  who  were  then  objects  of 
wonder  at  having  escaped  the  dangers  of  Scylla  and  Charyb- 
dis  and  the  Syrtes,  those  wave-bound  prisons  of  mariners, 
might  justly  have  feared  for  themselves,  m  being  committed 
to  unknown  waters,  and  in  tracking  shores  which  the  re- 
ports of  others  who  had  never  seen  these  regions,  no  less 
than  their  own  fears,  had  represented  as  the  abode  of  every 
horror.    In  short,  distance  from  the  land  seems  to  have 
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alarmed  aU  the  ancients ;  who,  upon  every  occasion,  when 
quitting  sight  of  the  shore,  fancied  they  saw,  as  Homer 
tells  us, — 

A  length  of  ocean  and  unbounded  sky. 
Which  scarce  the  sea-fowl  in  a  year  o'erfly. 

The  genera]  truth  of  these  observations  is  corroborated 
by  the  story  of  the  Pamphylian,  who  was  taken  prisoner 
and  carried  to  Egypt.  He  was  kept  as  a  slave  for  a  very 
long  tdme  at  a  town  near  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile, 
where  Damietta  now  stands.  Being  frequently  employed  to 
assist  in  maritime  business,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  com- 
mitting himself  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves  in  a  sailing  boat, 
in  order  that  he  might  once  again  behold  his  native  country. 
Having  provided  himself,  to  the  best  of  his  means  and 
ability,  he  set  sail,  resolving  rather  to  perish  in  the  bosom  of 
the  old  ocean  than  to  remain  longer  in  captivity.  He 
traversed  the  vast  expanse  of  waters  which  Ues  between 
Egypt  and  Asia  Minor,  and  arrived  safely  at  Pamphylia. 
Prom  this  bold  and  imusual  adventure  he  lost  his  original 
name,  and  received  the  appellation  of  Mononautes,  or  the  lone 
sailor,  which  for  a  long  tune  after,  we  may  presume,  served 
his  family  as  a  patent  of  nobility.  We  have  the  foregoing 
account  from  Eustathius,  the  commentator  of  Homer. 

The  first  great  natural  relief*given  to  ancient  navigation 
was  the  discovery  of  the  trade-winds  which  prevail  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  These  winds,  from  the  dependence  which 
may  be  placed  upon  them,  and  from  their  consequent  value 
to  navigation,  are  called  trade-winds,  and  extend  about 
thirty  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  Equator.  These  winds, 
however,  maintain  their  regularity  only  in  the  open  ocean. 
Where  land  breaks  the  continuity  of  the  liqmd  surface 
great  changes  are  produced;  but  the  most  remarkable 
effects  exist  in  the  Indian  Ocesm.  The  third  degree  of 
south  latitude  is  a  boundary  between  distinct  winds ;  from 
that  boundary  northward  to  the  continent  of  Hindostan  a 
north-east  wind  blows  from  October  to  April,  and  a  south- 
west from  April  to  October ;  whOe,  from  the  same  boundary 
to  the  tenth  degree  of  south  latitude,  a  north-west  wind 
blows  from  October  to  April,  and  a  south-east  from  April 
to  October.  These  winds  are  called  monsoom.  The  term 
monsoon,  or,  according  to .  the  Persian,  monsum,  implies 
seasons;  and  is  so  used  in  the  Malayan,  moossin',  and  other 
dialects  of  the  East.  The  breaking  up  of  the  monsoons,  or 
periodical  changes  in  the  direction  of  these  winds,  divides 
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tbe  Indian  year  into  two  aeasofis.  The  monsoons  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  globe  originate  with  the  trade-winds,  of 
which  they  are  a  species,  produced  by  the  diversity  of  con- 
tinent ana  islands,  seas  and  gulfs,  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
These  periodical  currents  of  winds,  if  noticed  by  the  Arabians, 
were  not  made  to  serve  their  maritime  tnside,  until  the 
keener  enterprise  of  the  West,  in  the  person  of  Hippalus 
(about  A.n.  50),  first  ventured  to  steer  off  from  the  Arabian 
and  Persian  shores,  and  to  be  impelled  eastward  in  the 
direction  of  the  wind.  A  voyage  which  had  consumed  years 
now  took  up  but  as  many  months,  by  a  conformity,  on  the 
part  of  the  mariner,  with  this  invariable  law  of  nature.  The 
means  of  profit  and  information  were  now  less  monopolized, 
and  the  West  became  better  acquainted  with  the  inhabitants 
and  produce  of  the  East. 

The  navigation  to  the  Indies  was  continued,  when  the 
Eomans  became  masters  of  Egypt,  by  sailing  down  the 
Arabian  GuK,  and  from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Indus,  along  the  southern  coasts  of  Arabia  and  Persia.  But, 
under  the  Emperor  Claudius,  this  route  was  so  fer  changed, 
that  after  emerging  from  the  Arabian  Gulf  they  cut  across 
the  Indian  Ocean  directly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  by 
noticiag,  and  taking  advantage  of,  the  time  when  the  south- 
west trade-wind  blew.  The  trade  was  carried  on  with 
India  thus  : — the  goods  that  were  intended  for  the  Indian 
markets  were  embarked  at  Alexandria,  and  carried  up  the 
Nile,  a  distance  of  about  three  hundred  miles,  to  Coptus. 
From  the  latter  place  the  merchandise  v^as  carried  on 
camels'  backs  to  Berenice,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty  miles.  Berenice  is  on  the  shore  of  the  Bed  Sea, 
and  there  the  goods  were  warehoused  until  the  proper  sea- 
son for  sailing,  when  they  steered  for  the  opposite  coast  of 
Arabia,  and  took  on  board  frankincense  and  other  Arabian 
commodities,  giving  arms,  knives,  vessels,  &c.,  in  return. 
They  now  proceeded  on  their  voyage  to  Ind^;  whence, 
having  disposed  of  their  articles  of  merchandise,  and  got 
gold,  spices,  drugs,  Ac,  in  return,  they  pursued  their  voyage 
back  to  Alexandria,  where  they  usually  arrived  about 
December  or  January.  The  Indian  commodities  were  con- 
veyed from  Berenice  to  Alexandria  in  the  way  before  de- 
scribed ;  and  a  fleet  sailed  annually  from  the  latter  place  to 
Borne,  conveying  the  treasures  of  the  East. 

When  the  Constantinopolitan  empire  was  formed,  by  the 
division  of  the  Boman  empu*e  into  two  parts,  l^eir  mantime 
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and  commercial  arrangements  were  yenr  extensive.  One 
fleet,  called  the  fleet  of  Alexandria,  was  destined  to  bring  to 
the  capital  the  produce  of  India,  as  conveyed  to  the  £ed 
Sea.  Another  fleet  was  that  of  Seleucia,  on  the  river  Oron- 
tes,  hj  which  an  intercourse  was  kept  up  with  Persia  and 
higher  Asia.  A  third  fleet  was  stationed  in  the  Euxine,  or 
Black  Sea,  by  which  intercourse  could  be  kept  up  with  the 
Bations  of  llastern  Europe,  while  at  the  same  time  a  check 
could  be  given  to  the  ravages  of  the  uncivilized  tribes  of 
Scythia. 

When  the  Arabians,  in  their  rapid  career  of  concmest, 
had  reached  the  Euphrates,  thej  immediately  perceived  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  finom  an  emporium  situated  upon  a 
nver  which  opened  on  the  one  hand  a  shorter  route  to 
India  than  they  had  hitherto  had;  and  on  the  other,  an 
eitenaive  inland  navigation  through  a  wealthy  country ;  and 
Bassora,  which  they  built  on  the  west  banker  the  river  (a.d. 
63<5),  soon  became  a  great  commercial  city,  and  entirely  cut 
off  the  independent  part  of  Persia  from  the  Oriental  trade. 
The  Arabian  merchants  of  Bassora  extended  their  discoveries 
eastward,  far  beyond  the  tracks  of  all  preceding  navigators, 
aad  imported  directly  from  the  place  of  their  growth  many 
Indian  articles,  hitherto  procured  at  second-hand  in  Ceylon ; 
^hich  they  accordingly  nimished  on  their  own  terms  to  the 
nations  of  the  "West. 

The  Saracens  continued  for  a  long  period  to  maintain  a 
naval  superiority  in  the  Mediterranean,  whether  for  the 
purposes  of  war  or  of  commerce.  Some  of  the  Saracenic 
vessels  were  of  a  very  large  size.  About  the  year  970,  Ab- 
derrahman,  the  Saracen  sultan  or  caliph  of  the  greater  part 
of  Spain,  built  a  vessel  larger  than  had  ever  been  seen  before 
in  those  parts,  and  l(Mided  her  with  innumerable  articles  of 
merchandise,  to  be  sold  in  the  eastern  regions.  On  her  way 
she  met  with  a  ship  carrying  despatches  from  the  emir  of 
Sicily  to  Almoez,  a  sovereign  on  the  African  coast,  and 
piUaged  it.  Almoez,  who  was  also  sovereign  of  Sicily, 
which  he  governed  by  an  emir  or  viceroy,  fitted  out  a  fleet 
which  took  the  great  Spanish  ship  returning  from  Alexandria, 
loaded  with  rich  wares  for  Abderrahman's  own  use.  Many 
other  instances  of  ships  of  a  very  large  size  having  been 
constnicted  by  the  Saracens  have  been  recorded;  and  it  has 
been  suggested  as  probable  that  it  was  in  imitation  of  those 
ships  that  the  Christian  Spaniards  introduced  the  use  of 
^ge  ships,  for  which  they  were  distinguished  down  to  the 
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time  of  Pbilip  the  Second,  whose  "  Invincible  Armada  "  con- 
sisted of  ships  much  larger  than  the  English  vessels  opposed 
to  them. 

As  an  instance  of  the  depressed  state  of  human  know- 
ledge during  the  middle  ages,  we  may  mention  that  Cosmas, 
a  Greek  merchant  of  the  sixth  century,  wrote  a  book  called 
Christian  Topography,  the  chief  intent  of  which  was  to  con- 
fute the  heretical  opinion  of  the  earth  being  a  globe,  toge- 
ther with  the  pagan  assertion  that  there  was  a  temperate 
zone  on  the  southern  side  of  the  torrid  zone.  He  inK>rmed 
his  readers  that,  according  to  the  true  orthodox  system  of 
cosmography,  the  earth  was  a  quadrangular  plane,  extending 
four  hundred  courses,  or  days'  journeys,  from  east  to  west, 
and  exactly  half  as  much  from  north  to  south,  enclosed  by 
lofty  mountains  upon  which  the  canopy  or  vault  of  the  fir- 
mament rested :  that  a  huge  moimtain  on  the  north  side  of 
the  earth,  by  intercepting  the  light  of  the  sun,  produced 
the  vicissitudes  of  day  and  night;  and  that  the  plaiie  of  the 
earth  had  a  declivity  from  north  to  south,  by  reason  of 
which  the  Euphrates,  Tigris,  and  other  rivers  running  south- 
ward, are  rapid ;  whereas  the  Nile,  having  to  run  up-hill, 
has  necessarily  a  very  slow  current.  Many  other  specimens 
of  the  blending  of  truth  and  fiction,  or  of  the  propagation 
of  the  latter  alone,  may  be  afforded.  Masudi,  who  wrote  a 
general  history  of  the  known  world  in  the  year  947,  compares 
the  earth  to  a  bird,  of  which  Mecca  and  Medina  are  the  head, 
Persia  and  India  the  right  wing,  the  land  of  Gog  the  left,  and 
Africa  the  tail. 

The  Feroe  Islands  had  been  discovered,  about  the  latter 
end  of  the  ninth  century,  by  some  Scandinavian  pirates ; 
and  soon  after  this  Iceland  was  colonized  by  Flok,  the  Nor- 
wegian. Iceland,  it  appears,  had  been  discovered  long  before 
the  Norwegians  settled  there  ;  as  many  relics,  in  the  nature 
of  bells,  books  in  the  Irish  language,  and  wooden  crosses, 
were  discovered  by  Flok,  in  different  parts  of  the  island :  so 
that  the  Irish  seem  to  have  first  set  foot  upon  that  isle. 
The  Icelandic  chronicles  also  relate,  that  about  these  times 
the  Northmen  discovered  a  great  country  to  the  west  of  Ice- 
land, which  account  has  b v  many  been  deemed  apocryphal : 
for,  if  true,  they  must  be  neld  to  be  some  of  the  early  dis- 
coverers of  America ;  but  it  seems  pretty  dear  that  they 
made  their  way  to  Greenland  in  the  end  of  the  tenth  oen- 
turjr.  The  settlement  effected  in  Greenland,  though  com- 
prising but  a  small  population,  seems  to  have  been  very 
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prosperous  in  these  early  times  in  mercantile  affairs.  They 
had  bishops  and  priests  from  Europe ;  and  paid  the  pope,  as 
an  annual  tribute,  2600  pounds'  weight  of  walrus-teeth,  as 
tithe  and  Peter's  pence.  The  voyage  from  Greenland  to 
Iceland  and  Norway,  and  back  again,  consumed  five  years ; 
and  upon  one  occasion  the  government  of  Norway  did  not 
hear  of  the  death  of  the  bishop  of  Q-reenland  until  six  years 
afi;er  it  had  occurred ;  so  that  the  art  of  navigation  after  all 
must  have  been  in  these  times  but  at  a  verv  low  pitch. 

The  description  left  of  Greenland  by  the  old  navigators 
agrees  with  modem  observations.  It  presents  the  same 
<ireary  appearance  now  as  it  did  then ;  looking  like  a  vast 
bnt  irregular  accumulation  of  rocks  and  glaciers.  Enormous 
icebergs  floated  along  the  coast,  and  filled  every  inlet.  The 
awM  appearance  of  nature  in  these  parts  of  the  world,  its 
remoteness,  and  the  horrors  of  the  stormy  seas  which  inter- 
vened, soon  made  it,  in  the  popular  belief,  a  land  of  wonders. 
The  surrounding  sea  was  said  to  be  inhabited  by  marine 
giants  of  both  sexes ;  and  the  terrific  icebergs,  as  they 
moved  along,  were  reported  to  be  guided  by  invisible  hands. 
It  was  also  said  that  a  man  named  Hollur  Geit  walked 
from  Norway  to  Greenland  on  the  ice,  conducted  by  a  goat. 
The  northern  horrors  just  alluded  to  are  well  portrayed  by 
the  poet  of  the  Seasons  : — 

in  fares  the  bark  with  trembling  wretches  charged, 

That,  tossed  amid  the  floating  fragments,  moors 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  icy  isle, 

While  night  overwhelms  the  sea,  and  horror  looks 

More  horrible.     Can  human  force  endure 

Th'  assembled  mischiefs  that  besiege  them  round  ? 

Heart-gnawing  hunger,  fainting  weariness, 

The  roar  of  winds  and  waves,  the  crush  of  ice, 

Now  ceasing,  now  renewed  wiih  louder  rage, 

And  in  dire  echoes  bellowing  round  the  main. 

Ghreenland,  of  which  we  have  spoken  above,  seems  to  have 
been  called  Viinland,  or  Finland,  from  the  vines  which 
were  discerned  by  the  early  discoverers  as  abounding  in  this 
country ;  and,  in  fact,  wild  vines  are  found  growing  in  all 
the  northern  districts  of  America.  A  German,  one  of  the 
party  who  first  went  to  these  coasts,  having  observed  the 
vines,  and  having  shown  his  companions  the  use  of  this 
vegetable  produce,  they  agreed  to  call  the  place  Vtinl^md^  or 
^nd  of  wine.  Some  Normans  landed  there  soon  after,  and 
saw  there  many  of  the  natives,  of  diminutive  stature,  whom 
they  called  dwarfs,  in  canoes  covered  with  leather.     These 
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persons  appear  to  have  been  the  Esquimaux,  with  whom 
they  carried  on  a  very  lucrative  trade  in  fura.  This  Viinland 
is,  however,  supposed  by  some  persons  to  have  been  New- 
foundland ;  and  if  so,  America  must  in  reality  have  been 
discovered  as  much  as  five  centuries  before  Cdumbus  sailed 
so  far  as  the  West  Indies ;  and,  moreover,  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  many  traditions  about  the  West,  existing 
in  the  time  of  Columbus,  first  set  him  to  prosecute  the  idea 
of  discovering  another  world. 

The  impulse  which  the  cultivation  of  ancient  learning 
had  received  in  Europe  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
downfal  of  Constantinople,  wMch  aroye  the  most  learned 
Greeks  into  exile :  they  sought  refuge  for  the  most  part  in 
Italy,  and  the  libraries  of  that  peninsula  became  the  de- 
positories of  what  remained  of  the  ancient  treasures  of 
Greek  literature  and  philosophy.  It  was  hence  that  the 
first  stimulus  was  given  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  language 
in  Europe.  Tranuators  of  the  Greek  authors,  and  commen- 
tators upon  them,  began  to  multiply,  and  the  rapid  progress 
of  the  art  of  printing  gave  an  additional  impulse  by  the 
facilities  it  afforded  for  the  dissemination  of  learning.  The 
belief  that  there  existed  a  fourth  division  of  the  globe, 
larger  than  any  yet  discovered,  had  been  encouraged  by 
some  of  the  ancient  philosophers;  and  it  had  been  ao 
generally  received,  that  two  eminent  fathers  of  the  Church, 
St.  Augustine  and  Lactantius,  had  zealously  laboured  to 
refute  the  theory,  believing  it  inconsistent  with  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.  With  the  cultivation  of  Greek 
literature  the  old  notion  was  revived,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  rapid  development  of  the  spirit  of  maritime  discovery 
induced  several  nations,  but  especially  the  Portuguese,  to 
search  out  new  and  unknown  hmds. 

The  Canaries,  or  Fortunate  Islands,  were  the  first 
discovery  that  followed  the  introduction  of  the  mariner's 
compass;  they  became  known  to  the  Spaniards  early  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  but  no  regular  attempt  was  made 
for  their  colonization.  Various  circumstances  prompted  the 
Portuguese  to  exert  their  energies  in  maritime  afl&irs; 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  they  engaged  in  fierce 
wars  with  the  Mohammedan  states  of  A&ica,  and  thus  kept 
alive  the  martial  and  adventurous  snirit  of  the  nation. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  fifteentn  century  John  I.,  king 
of  Portugal,  had  e£fected  some  very  important  conquests 
over  the  Moors;   in  which  he  had  been  very  materially 
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assisted  by  his  son,  Prince  Henry,  who  also  took  delight  in 
the  more  solid  glories  of  learning  and  science.  Upon  the 
o^sation  of  hostilities  he  retired  to  the  promontory  of  St. 
Vincent,  and  lived  at  the  sea-port  town  of  Sagres,  which  he 
had  himself  founded,  where  ne  cultivated  the  science  of 
astronomy,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  available  to  the 
mariner  in  guiding  him  over  the  ocean,  when  he  had  quitted 
the  servile  tracking  of  the  shore.  He  in  fact  established  a 
naval  college  and  an  observatory.  He  engaged  to  his 
assistance  all  the  best^informed  men  of  his  time ;  and  the 
point  to  which  he  especially  directed  his  attention  was  the 
practicability  of  sailing  round  Afri<»,  and  of  thus  reaching 
the  East  Indies.  His  ideas  respecting  the  accomplishment 
of  this  project  had  been  awakened,  or  emarged,  by  intercourse 
with  some  well-informed  persons  at  Ceuta,  a  town  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  opposite  to  Gibraltar,  whither  his  father's 
military  proceedings  against  the  Moors  had  carried  him. 
Prince  Henry  did  not  five  to  see  the  whole  of  his  views  ac- 
complished;  but  the  many  minor  discoveries  which  were 
effected  under  his  auspices  laid  up  a  fund  of  knowledge  and 
experience  for  succeeding  navigators  to  profit  by.  Maps 
were  formed  under  his  superintendence ;  by  which  means 
all  the  geographical  knowledge  respecting  the  earth  was 
brought  together ;  the  different  parts  were  marked  out ;  and 
the  rocks,  coasts,  and  quicksands  to  be  avoided,  were  all 
noted  down. 

The  southernmost  cape  of  Africa  known  in  those  davs 
yas  Cape  Non,  which  received  this  appellation  from  the 
idea  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  get  beyond  this  cape ; 
but  the  officers  of  Henry  having  at  length  doubled  it,  found 
Cape  Bojador  in  the  distance,  whose  violent  currents  and 
J^ng  breakers,  running  for  miles  out  to  sea,  seemed  a 
barrier  which  could  not  even  be  approached  with  safety  by 
mariners  who  were  in  the  habit  of  coasting  along  the  shore. 
Seamen  now  began  to  be  more  alarmed  than  ever  at  the 
idea  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  to  propagate  the  notion  that  he 
who  should  double  Cape  Bojador  would  never  return.  At 
length  this  awful  cape  was  passed  by ;  the  region  of  the 
tropics  was  penetrated,  and  divested  of  its  fancied  terrors; 
the  river  Senegal  was  observed,  the  greater  part  of  the 
African  coast,  from  Cape  Blanco  to  Cape  de  Verde,  was  ex- 
plored, and  the  Cape  de  Yerde  and  the  Azore  Islands  were 
discovered;  the  Madeiras  and  Canaries  had  been  visited  for 
the  first  time  by  the  Spaniards  some  years  before.    This 
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prince  died  in  the  year  1473,  after  baying  obtained  a  papal 
Dull,  investing  the  crown  of  Portugal  with  sovereign  author- 
ity over  all  the  lands  it  might  discover  in  the  Atlantic,  to 
India  indusive. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Afincan  coast  felt  the 
most  curious  sensations  of  astonishment  and  fear  at  the 
sight  of  the  vessels,  which  probably  for  the  first  time  had 
reached  their  shores.  When  they  first  saw  the  ships  under 
sail,  they  took  them  for  large  birds  with  white  wings,  that 
had  come  from  foreign  coun^es ;  but  when  the  sails  were 
furled,  they  thought,  from  the  great  length  of  the  vessels, 
and  from  their  swimming  on  the  water,  that  they  must  be 
great  fishes.  Others  beSeved  that  they  were  spirits  that 
wandered  about  by  night,  because  they  were  seen,  at  anchor 
in  the  evening  at  one  place  and  would  be  a  hundred  miles 
distant  by  the  morning.  Not  being  able  to  conceive  how 
anything  human  could  travel  more  in  one  night  than  they 
could  in  three  days,  they  set  down  the  European  vessels  for 
denizens  of  another  world. 

The  passion  for  discovery  languished  after  the  death  of 
Prince  Henry;  but  it  was  revived  by  his  grand-nephew, 
King  John  II.,  with  additional  ardour  (a.d.  148 i).  In  his 
reign  the  Portuguese  for  the  first  time  crossed  the  equator, 
and  for  the  first  time  beheld  the  stars  of  a  new  hemisphere. 
They  now  discovered  the  error  of  the  ancients  respecting 
the  torrid  zone,  and  practically  refuted  the  common  belief 
that  the  continent  of  Africa  widened  towards  the  south ;  for 
they  beheld  it  sensibly  contracting  and  bending  towards  the 
east.  The  hopes  inspired  by  this  discovery  induced  the 
Portuguese  monarch  to  send  ambassadors  in  search  of  an 
unknown  potentate  supposed  to  profess  the  Christiaa  re- 
ligion, by  whose  aid  it  was  hoped  that  a  lucrative  trade 
might  be  opened  with  India,  and  the  progress  of  the  true 
faith  secured. 

Early  in  the  thirteenth  century  reports  were  prevalent 
in  Europe  of  some  great  potentate  in  a  remote  part  of  Asia 
having  embraced  the  Christian  faith.^  In  consequence,  the 
pope,  Innocent  IV.,  sent  two  monks  to  preach  Christianity 
in  the  Mongolian  court  (a.d.  1246)  ;  and  soon  after,  St. 
Louis  of  France  employed  the  celebrated  Hubruquis  to  seek 

*  It  is  probable  that  this  error  arose  from  some  inaccurate  description 
of  Buddhism.  Most  persons  are  aware  that  the  rituals  and  ceremonials 
of  the  Buddhist  priests  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  the  T 
Catholic  Church. 
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the  aid  of  the  supposed  Christian  sovereign,  who  was  com- 
monlj  called  Frester  John,  in  the  crusade  that  he  contem- 
plated. A  Venetian  named  Marco  Polo  visited  the  most 
oistant  parts  of  Asia  (a.d.  1263),  and  penetrated  to  Pekin, 
the  capital  of  China.  He  was  followed  hy  Sir  John  Mande- 
vile,  an  Englishman  (a.d.  1322),  and  the  narrations  of  both, 
though  deficient  in  accuracy  of  information,  contributed  to 
keep  alive  the  feelings  of  interest  and  curiosity  which  had 
been  excited  in  Europe. 

While  the  Portuguese  monarch's  emissaries  were  en- 
gaged in  a  hopeless  search  for  Prester  John,  and  the  more 
useful  task  of  investigating  the  state  of  navigation  in  the 
Indian  seas,  an  expedition  from  Lisbon,  conducted  by 
Bartholomew  Diez,  had  actually  discovered  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  African  continent  (a.d.  1483).  A  storm 
prevented  him  from  pursuing  his  career ;  he  named  the  pro- 
montory that  terminated  his  voyage  "the  Cape  of  Tem- 
pests ; "  but  King  John,  aware  of  the  vast  importance  of 
the  discovery,  called  it  "  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope."  At  the 
same  time  letters  were  received  fi^m  the  monks  who  had 
been  sent  overland,  in  which  the  practicability  of  reaching 
the  East  Indies,  by  sailing  roiina  Africa,  was  strenuously 
maintained.  But  the  intervening  discovery  of  America 
diverted,  for  a  season,  men's  minds  from  this  voyage  round 
Africa ;  and  fifteen  years  had  nearly  elapsed  before  Vasco 
de  Gama,  having  rounded  the  Cape  of  GK)od  Hope,  reached 
India,  and  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Calicut,  on  the  coast 
of  Malabar  (May  22,  a.d.  1498). 

Among  the  adventurers  who  flocked  to  join  the  Portu- 
guese from  every  part  of  Europe  was  Christopher  Colon,  or 
Columbus,  a  native  of  Genoa.  The  narrative  of  Marco  Polo 
had  led  to  the  belief  that  the  extent  of  India,  beyond  the 
Ghmges,  was  greater  than  that  of  the  rest  of  Asia ;  and  as 
the  spherical  figure  of  the  earth  was  known,  he  was  naturally 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  India  might  more  easily  be  reach- 
ed by  sailing  westwards  than  by  the  long  and  tedious  cir- 
cumnavigation of  Africa.  Columbus  made  proposals  suc- 
cessively to  the  republic  of  Genoa,  the  king  of  Portu^,  and 
the  king  of  England,  but  was  mortified  to  find  that  his  plans 
were  regarded  as  visionary.  Finally,  he  applied  to  the 
Spanish  court,  then  rising  rapidly  into  importance,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  Aragon  and  Castile  by 
the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  After  enduring 
many  disappointments,  Columbus  obtained  a  small  armament 
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through  the  favour  of  the  queen ;  and,  on  the  3rd  of  August, 
JL.D.  1492,  sailed  from  the  little  port  of  Palos,  in  Andalusia, 
to  discover  a  New  World. 

During  the  long  voyage  the  crew  of  Columbus  was 
more  than  once  on  the  point  of  mutinying  and  turning  back 
in  despair;  at  length  land  was  discovered  on  the  12th  of 
October,  and  Columbus  found  himself  soon  in  the  midst  of 
that  cluster  of  islands,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  original 
error  about  the  extent  of  India,  were  named  the  w  est 
Indies.  On  his  return  to  Europe  he  was  received  by  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  with  the  highest  honours;  a  second 
expedition  was  prepared  to  extend  and  secure  his  discov- 
eries, but  before  his  departure  application  was  made  to  the 
pope  for  a  grant  of  these  new  dominions ;  and  Alexander  VI. 
shared  all  the  unknown  regions  of  the  earth  inhabited  by 
infidels  between  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  fixing  as 
their  common  boundary  an  imaginary  line  town  from  pole 
to  pole  one  hundred  leagues  to  the  west  of  the  Azores,  and 
assigning  all  west  of  that  line  to  Spain,  and  all  east  of  it  to 
Portugal. 

Columbus  continued  to  extend  his  discoveries  after  his 
return  to  the  New  World,  but  he  was  destined  to  experience 
the  ingratitude  of  Spain,  and  the  injustice  of  mankind. 
The  suggestions  of  envious  courtiers  caused  him  to  be  sent 
to  Europe  a  prisoner  and  in  fetters  ;  the  new  continent,  in- 
stead of  being  called  after  the  first  discoverer,  derived  its 
appellation  from  Americo  Vespuccio,  who  visited  the  south- 
em  part  in  company  with  a  Spanish  captain,  and  gave  his 
name  to  the  countries  that  he  depicted  on  his  chart. 

The  Spaniards  conquered  the  islands  and  the  countries 
of  America  as  fast  as  they  discovered  them.  Excited  by 
the  thirst  of  gold,  which  the  New  World  offered  them  in 
abundance,  they  were  guilty  of  the  most  shocking  cruelties 
that  ever  disgraced  humanity.  MiQions  of  the  unfortunate 
natives  were  massacred  or  drowned ;  those  who  were  spared 
were  compelled  to  work  for  their  savage  masters  in  the 
mines :  and,  to  supply  this  drain  of  the  population,  negroes 
were  imported  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  execrable 
slave-trade  firmly  established.  The  principal  conquests  of 
the  Spaniards  in  America  were  made  during  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  It  was  in  his  reign  that  Cortez,  with 
a  mere  handful  of  followers,  subdued  the  great  empire  of 
Mexico  (a.d.  i  J21),  whose  last  sovereigns,  Montezuma  and 
Guatimozin,  were  put  to  death  with  cruel  tortures.     Peru 
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was  conquered  by  Pizarro,  its  last  monarch,  Atabalipa,  put 
to  death ;  and  in  both  countries  the  masBacres  of  the  natives 
were  equally  ruthless  and  desolating. 

The  colonies  established  by  the  Spaniards  differed  from 
those  founded  by  other  European  countries.  The  Spaniards 
were  not  a  trading  people ;  indeed  ignorance  of  the  advantages 
that  result  from  commerce  has  been  always  a  characteristic 
of  that  nation ;  the  precious  metals  were  the  only  objects 
that  excited  their  attention,  and  for  a  series  of  years  they 
deToted  themselves  exclusively  to  the  exploration  of  mines^ 
It  was  only  when  the  augmentation  of  the  European  popu- 
lation and  the  diminished  returns  from  the  mmes  forced 
their  attention  to  agriculture,  that  they  began  to  pay  any 
attention  to  raising  colonial  produce.  In  consequence  of 
these  restricted  views,  the  commercial  and  colonial  policy  of 
Spain  was  always  the  worst  possible;  it  was  fettered  by 
monopolies,  exclusions,  and  restrictions  equally  injurious  to 
the  parent  state  and  its  dependencies ;  and  perseverance  in 
this  erroneous  system  is  a  principal  cause  of  the  low  state 
of  civilization  both  in  Spain  and  its  late  colonies. 

The  success  of  the  rortuguese  in  India,  though  not  so 
brilliant,  was  scarcely  less  important  than  that  of  the  Span- 
iards  in  Ajnerica.  Albuquerque  conquered  Goa  (a.d.  15  i  i), 
and  made  it  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  establishments  in 
the  East ;  the  leagues  of  the  Mohammedan  princes  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  Christians  from  India  were  defeated,  and 
the  Molucca  islands  brought  under  subjection.  But  the 
Portuguese  generally  abstained  from  territorial  acquisition ; 
they  contented  themselves  with  commercial  establishments 
along  the  coast,  whence  thej  exported  from  India  direct 
the  articles  which  the  Venetians  had  formerly  supplied  to 
Europe  through  Egypt  and  the  Levant.  This  event  made 
a  complete  revolution  in  the  conmiercial  condition  of  Eu- 
rope ;  the  trade  which  had  been  confined  to  the  Mediter- 
r»nean  now  traversed  the  Atlantic,  and  the  western  nations 
hasted  to  share  in  its  gains.  With  characteristic  indolence 
the  Portnguese  carried  the  Indian  produce  no  further  than 
liisbon,  where  it  was  sold  to  foreign  merchants  for  trans- 
mission to  other  coimtries.  The  Dutch  engaged  very  eagerly 
in  this  carrying  trade,  and  found  it  so  lucrative,  tnat  they 
took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  excluding  the  Portuguese 
themselves  from  idl  share  in  their  commerce  by  depriving 
them  of  their  colonies. 

Not  only  the  Dutch,  but  the  English  and  Trench,  were 
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roused  to  emulation  bjr  the  success  of  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese.  In  the  reign  of  Heniy  VII.,  Cabot,  a  mariner 
of  Bristol,  made  some  considerable  additions  to  maritime 
knowledge ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  Elizabeth  that 
regular  plans  of  colonization  were  formed.  Sir  Walter 
Ealeigh  founded  the  first  English  colony,  Virginia  (a.d. 
1584),  in  North  America;  and  in  the  following  reigns  the 
niunber  of  these  establishments  was  greatly  increased  by 
the  multitudes  whom  religious  disputes,  and  the  intolerance 
of  the  Stuarts,  drove  from  England  to  seek  "  freedom  to 
worship  G-od  "  in  the  wilds  of  America.  The  Canadas,  and 
the  West  Indian  islands  of  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe, 
were  colonized  by  the  Erench ;  but  many  circumstances  com- 
bined to  prevent  the  progress  of  French  colonization,  and 
the  Dutch  and  English  ma;^  be  considered  as  the  only  rivals 
and  successors  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese. 

The  growth  of  commerce  in  this  age  was  very  rapid,  but 
there  appeared  still  room  for  further  discoveries,  until  the 
globe  was  circumnavigated  by  Magellan  (a.d.  1^521).  Erom 
that  time  the  attention  of  nations  began  to  be  directed  more 
to  completing  old  discoveries  than  to  the  search  for  new 
lands.  The  navies  of  Europe  began  to  assume  a  formidable 
aspect ;  manufactures  multiplied,  and  states  previously 
poor  became  suddenly  rich.  Sovereigns  and  governments 
began  to  direct  their  attention  to  commerce,  justly  per- 
suaded that  mercantile  wealth  is  equally  the  source  of  the 
prosperity  and  glory  of  nations. 

Section  II.     Origin  of  the  Beformation. 

The  extravagant  claims  of  the  popes  to  temporal,  as 
well  as  spiritual,  supremacy  had  been  early  resisted  bv  se- 
veral men  of  learning,  whose  works  did  not  die  with  them, 
but  continued  to  exercise  a  powerful  though  secret  effect 
on  succeeding  generations.  This  repugnance  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal domination  was  greatly  increased  by  the  scandalous 
schism  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  and  commencement  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Two  or  three  popes  reigning  at  the 
same  time,  excommunicating  each  other,  appealing  to  the 
laity  for  support,  compelled  men  to  exercise  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment,  and  directed  attention  to  the  ecclesiastical 
abuses  that  had  produced  such  unhappy  fruits.  The  pairtial 
reforms,  or  rather  attempts  at  reformation,  made  by  the 
councils  of  Constance  and  Basle,  spread  the  disrespect  for 
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the  fiomisli  See  still  wider ;  their  deposition  of  contending 
pontiffs  taught  men  that  there  was  a  jurisdiction  in  the 
Church  superior  to  the  papal  power ;  their  feeble  efforts  to 
correct  abuse  brought  the  evils  prominently  forward,  and 
left  them  unamended  to  meet  the  public  gaze.     While  this 
dissatisfaction  was  hourly  increasing,  the  papal  chair  was 
fiUed  successively  W  two  pontiffs,  whose  career  of  unscru- 
pulous guilt  was  sumcient  to  disgust  even  a  less  enlightened 
age.    Alexander  VI.,  profligate  in  private  life,  cruel  and  ty- 
nmnical  in  his  public  administration,  was  followed  by  Ju* 
Hub  II.,  iv^hose  overbearing  ambition  led  him  to  trample  on 
the  very  semblance  of  justice  and  moderation  when  they 
interfered  with  the  success  of  his  schemes.     The  sovereigns 
of  France  and  Grermany,  alternately  engaged  in  active  hos- 
tilities with  these  heads  of  the  Church,  could  not  prevent 
their  sulnects  from  ridiculing  papal  pretensions  and  assail- 
ing papal  vices.     Nor  were  these  scandals  confined  to  the 
papacy ;  the  licentious  lives  of  the  ecclesiastics  in  Italy  and 
Germany,  the  facility  with  which  they  obtained  pardons  for 
enormous  crimes,  their  exorbitant  wealth,  their.personal  im- 
munities, and  their  encroachments  on  the  rights  of  the 
kity,  had  given  just  offence ;  and  this  was  the  more  sensibly 
felt  in  Germany,  because  most  of  the  great  benefices  were 
in  the  hands  of  foreigners. 

When  men's  minds  were  evervwhere  filled  with  disgust 
at  the  existing  administration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and 
eager  for  some  change,  a  dispute,  trivial  in  its  origin,  kindled 
a  flame  which  rapioSy  spread  over  Europe,  destroying  all 
the  strongholds  that  had  been  so  laboriously  erected  for  the 
security  of  tyranny  and  superstition.  Leo  X.,  on  his  ac- 
cession to  the  papal  chair,  found  the  treasury  of  the  Church 
exhausted  by  the  ambitious  projects  of  his  predecessors, 
Alexander  YI.  and  Julius  II.  (xenerous  in  his  disposition, 
magnificent  in  his  habits  of  life,  eager  for  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  his  family,  the  princely  Medicis,  he  could  not  prac- 
tise the  economy  necessary  to  recruit  his  finances,  and  he 
therefore  had  recourse  to  eveiy  device  that  his  ingenuity 
could  suggest  to  raise  money  K)r  the  splendid  designs  he 
contemplated.  Among  these  he  introduced  an  extensive 
sale  of  mdulgences,  which  often  had  proved  a  source  of.  large 
profits  to  the  Church. 

The  origin  of  indulgences  has  been  sometimes  misrepre- 
sented by  eminent  writers ;  and  as  we  have  now  reached  a 
period  when  their  abuse  produced  the  most  decisive  blow 
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which  the  papacy  had  yet  received,  it  will  be  necessaiy  to 
take  a  brief  survey  of  their  history.  In  the  primitiye 
Church  it  was  customary  that  those  who  had  committed 
any  heinous  oBfence  should  perform  a  public  penance  before 
the  congregation,  '*  that  their  souls  might  be  saved  in  the 
day  of  the  Lord ;  and  that  others,  admonished  by  their  ex- 
ample, might  be  the  more  afraid  to  offend."  In  process  of 
time  rich  and  noble  offenders  became  anxious  to  avoid  pub- 
lic exposure,  and  private  penances  or  a  pecuniary  compensa- 
tion were  substituted  for  the  former  disciplide.  On  this 
change  the  popes  founded  a  new  doctrine,  which,  combined 
with  the  commutation  of  indulgences,  opened  the  way  for 
profitable  traffic.  They  taught  the  world  that  aU  the  good 
works  of  the  saints,  over  and  above  those  which  were  ne- 
cessary to  their  own  justification,  are  deposited,  together 
with  the  infinite  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  one  inexhaustible 
treasury.  The  keys  of  this  were  committed  to  St.  Peter 
and  his  successors  the  popes,  who  may  open  it  at  pleasure, 
and  by  transferring  a  portion  of  this  superabundant  merit 
to  any  particular  person  for  service  in  a  crusade,  or  for  a 
sum  of  money,  may  convey  to  him  either  the  pardon  of  his 
own  sins,  or  a  release  for  any  one  in  whose  happiness  he  is 
interested  from  the  pains  of  purgatory.  These  mdulsences 
were  first  issued  to  those  who  joined  personally  in  the  ex- 
peditions for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land ;  subsequently, 
to  those  who  hired  a  soldier  for  that  purpose ;  and  fibaally, 
to  all  who  gave  money  for  accomplishing  any  work  which  it 
pleased  the  popes  to  describe  as  good  and  pious.  Julius  II. 
bestowed  indulgences  on  all  who  contributed  to  the  build- 
ing of  St.  Peter's  at  Eome,  and  Leo  continued  the  traffic 
imder  the  same  pretence. 

Different  orders  of  monks  derived  considerable  profit 
from  the  sale  of  indulgences,  and  great  indignation  was  ex- 
cited among  the  Augustinian  friars  when  the  monopoly  of 
the  trade  in  Germany  was  granted  to  their  rivals  the  l)o- 
minicans.  Tetzel,  the  chief  agent  in  retailing  them,  was  a 
man  of  licentious  morals,  but  of  an  active  spirit,  and  re- 
markable for  his  noisy  and  popular  eloquence.  He  executed 
his  commission  with  little  regard  to  discretion  or  decency, 
describing  the  merits  of  the  indulgences  in  such  a  blas- 
phemous style  of  exaggeration,  that  all  men  of  sense  were 
disgusted,  and  even  the  ignorant  began  to  suspect  the  worth 
of  pardons  for  sins  dispensed  by  men  whose  profligacy  was 
notorious  and  disgusting.     The  princes  and  nobles  of  G^er- 
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manj  were  enrag:ed  by  witnessing  the  large  sums  of  money 
drained  from  their  vassals  to  support  the  lavish  expenditure 
of  the  pontiff,  and  many  of  the  higher  ranks  of  the  clergy 
viewed  ?Fith  jealousy  the  &vour  displayed  to  the  monastic 
orders. 

Maetiw  Luthbb,  an  Augustinian  friar  of  great  learning 
and  indomitable  courage,  had  prepared  his  mind  for  the 
noble  career  on  which  he  was  about  to  enter  by  a  diligent 
study  of  the  Holy'  Scriptures ;  the  question  of  mdulgences 
early  engaged  his  attention,  and  he  convinced  himself  that 
the  Bible,  which  he  began  to  consider  as  the  great  standard 
of  theological  truth,  afforded  no  countenance  to  a  practice 
equally  subversive  of  faith  and  morals.  Having  vainly 
sought  to  procure  the  suppression  of  the  traffic  Irom  the 
archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  he  appealed  to  the  suffirages  of 
men  of  letters,  by  publishing  ninety-five  theses  condemn- 
ing the  sale  of  indulgences  as  contraiy  to  reason  and  Scrip- 
ture. 

Luther  comprehended  the  state  of  public  opinion ;  his 
publications  were  the  manifestation  of  the  revolt  of  reason 
against  authority,  rather  than  a  thesis  in  his  theology.  His 
perseverance,  the  very  violence  and  grossness  of  his  invect- 
ives, showed  that  he  felt  human  reason  to  be  on  his  side. 
If  he  had  not  at  first  caleula;ted  the  effects  of  his  first  blow, 
he  showed  great  sagacity  in  measuring  its  results.  Numer- 
ous echoes  responded  to  his  summons ;  Zuinglius  began  to 
preadi  in  Switzerland,  and  the  reform  engaged  the  attention 
of  enlightened  men  of  letters ;  among  others,  the  celebrated 
Erasmus  pointed  out  corruptions  in  the  Church,  though  he 
had  not  moral  courage  enough  to  separate  himself  from  it 
openly.  The  papal  party  accepted  Luther's  challenge,  fully 
behevii^  that  the  slightest  exertion  of  power  would  at  once 
stifle  opposition  (a.3).  1520).  Leo  X.,  too  indolent  to  ex- 
amine the  state  of  the  public  mind,  and  too  proud  to  trouble 
himself  about  the  opposition  of  a  simple  friar,  published  a 
bull  condemning  the  theses  of  Luther  as  heretical  and  im- 
pious (A.©.  1^20).  The  bold  reformer  at  once  declared 
open  war  against  the  papacy,  by  appealing  to  a  general 
council,  and  burning  the  Dull  of  excommunication  in  pre- 
sence of  a  vast  multitude  at  Wittemberg.  He  treated  the 
volumes  of  the  canon  law  with  the  same  contumely,  and 
justified  his  action  in  a  manner  more  offensive  to  the  advo- 
cates of  the  papacy  than  ihe  action  itself.  Having  collected 
from  the  canon  law  some  of  the  most  extravagant  propo- 
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sitions  with  regard  to  the  plenitude  and  omnipotence  of  the 
papal  power,  as  well  as  the  suhordination  of  all  secular  juris- 
diction to  the  authority  of  the  holy  see,  he  published  these, 
with  a  commentary,  pointing  out  the  impiety  of  such  tenets, 
and  their  evident  tendency  to  subvert  all  civil  governments. 
From  this  time,  the  interests  of  princes  were  even  more 
deeply  engaged  on  the  side  of  Luther  than  popular  reason. 
In  fact,  as  a  Bomish  historian  has  remarked,  ''  policy  be- 
came more  Lutheran  than  religious  reform !  "  Sovereigns 
naturally  received  with  enthusiasm  a  doctrine  which  placed 
at  their  disposal  the  enormous  wealth  of  the  clergy,  and 
gave  them  mastery  over  more  riches  than  could  be  acquired 
by  the  most  formidable  force  or  the  most  sanguinary  com- 
bats. Thus,  in  Germany,  Luther,  who  could  at  first  with 
difficulty  procure  a  horse  when  he  had  to  appear  before  the 
diet,  soon  counted  princes  and  entire  nations  among  his 
disciples.  Frederick  the  Wise,  duke  of  Saxony,  was  the 
first  among  his  converts,  and  the  most  powerful  of  his  pro- 
tectors. 

It  is  assuredly  very  inconsistent  in  the  advocates  of  the 
Eomish  Church  to  expose  the  mixture  of  secular  and  religi- 
ous motives  in  the  active  supporters  of  the  Beformation; 
for  the  abuses  which  they  condemned  were  equally  temporal 
and  spiritual.  Indeed,  it  is  very  obvious  that  tne  corrup- 
tions of  doctrine  were  introduced  to  serve  the  political  pur- 
poses of  the  papacy;  a  sordid  desire  for  wealth  was  the 
foundation  of  the  system  of  indulgences,  which  first  provoked 
the  revolt ;  an  ambitious  lust  for  power  had  caused  the 
subversion  of  the  independence  of  the  national  Churches, 
which  it  was  the  earliest  object  of  the  Lutherans  to  restore. 
Politics  influenced  the  enemies  of  the  papacy  only  because 
Popery  was  itself  a  political  system,  and  because  in  the 
struggle  that  now  menaced  its  existence  it  had  at  once  re- 
course to  secular  auxiliaries. 

John  Calvin,  another  reformer,  was  a  follower  of  Zuing- 
lius ;  he  was  a  native  of  Noyon,  in  Picardy,  and  began  first 
to  publish  his  opinions  at  Paris  (a.d.  1532).  Driven  from 
thence  by  the  persecutions  of  the  French  clergy,  he  removed 
to  Strasburg,  where  he  soon  rendered  himself  so  eminent  by 
his  talents  as  a  writer  and  a  preacher,  that  the  name  of 
Calvinists  was  given  to  that  section  of  the  reformed  congre- 
gations which  had  at  first  been  named  Zuinglians. 

Cahdn  was  subsequently  invited  to  Geneva,  where  he 
organized  a  system  of  church-government  on  the  presbyter- 
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ian  princ^le ;  and  under  the  pietence  of  pforiding  for  purity 
of  morals  and  the  continuanoe  of  sound  doctrine,  he  con- 
trived  to  transfer  no  small  portion  of  the  power  of  the  state 
to  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  Uofortunatelj,  these  courts 
soon  hegan  to  emulate  the  tjrrannj  of  the  Bomish  inqui* 
sition,  hj  persecuting  those  who  differed  from  the  standard 
of  religious  opinion  adopted  by  the  Church  of  Gkneva,  and 
an  mifortunate  Spaniard,  named  Serretus,  was  burned  alive 
for  publishing  some  obnoxious  doctrines  on  the  subject  of 
the  Trinity.  The  differences  which  arose  between  the 
followers  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  the  obstinacy  manifested  by 
each  of  the  parties  in  support  of  their  own  opinions,  and  the 
virulence  with  which  they  inveighed  against  each  other, 
sadly  checked  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  and  produced 
a  reaction  which  enabled  the  court  of  Borne  to  recover 
several  countries  which  it  had  very  nearly  lost. 

Although  much  of  the  early  success  of  the  Beformation 
was  owing  to  the  general  progress  of  intelligence  and  scien- 
tific research,  there  were  many  among  the  leading  reform- 
era  who  viewed  all  secular  learning  with  suspicion,  and  thus 
enabled  their  adversaries  to  identify  their  cause  with  ignor- 
ance and  barbarism.  This  was  a  serious  injury  to  the 
pi*ogress  of  improvement,  for  there  were  many  like  Erasmus 
who  would  gladly  have  joined  in  overthrowing  the  monkish 
corruptions  which  bad  defaced  Christianity,  but  who  were 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  being  subjected  to  the  bigoted 
caprice  of  the  presbyteries  and  other  bodies  which  began  to 
claim  and  exercise  a  power  of  control  over  opinion  in  most 
of  the  cities  where  the  reformed  religion  was  established, 
^ether  the  Bomish  Church  would  have  displayed  a  greater 
spirit  of  concession,  had  the  reformers  exhibited  more  mo- 
deration in  their  demands  for  innovation,  may  be  questioned, 
hut  it  is  certain  that  the  papal  part;jr  could  not  have  made 
80  effectual  a  struggle  as  it  maintained,  had  it  not  taken 
advantage  of  the  violence,  the  imprudence,  and  the  dissen- 
sions of  the  reformers  themselves. 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  new  doctrines  was  attempted 
^0  be  checked  by  the  diet  of  Spires  (a.d.  1529),  where  a 
decree  was  promulgated,  forbidding  any  innovation  until 
the  assembling  of  a  general  council.  Luther's  friends  and 
followers  protested  against  this  decree,  and  hence  the 
professors  of  the  reformed  religion  received  the  common 
name  of  Protestants.  Soon  afterwards  they  presented  a 
general  confession  of  their  faith  to  the  emperor  at  Augs- 
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burg ;  but  unfortunately  tbis  celebrated  document  sbowed 
that  tbere  were  irreconcilable  differences  between  the 
Calvinistic  and  Lutheran  sections  of  the  reformers. 

As  the  struggle,  once  begun,  was  maintained  with  g^eat 
obstinacy,  it  soon  led  to  serious  political  convulsions.  Half 
of  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Prussia,  and 
Livonia,  adopted  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  as  taught  in  the 
confession  of  Augsburg.  England,  Scotland,  Holland,  and 
Switzerland  embraced  the  tenets  of  Zuinglius  and  Calvin ; 
while  efforts  to  establish  similar  principles  were  made  in 
France,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Poland. 

The  means  taken  to  end  the  controversy  only  aggravated 
the  evil.  It  was  proposed  that  the  entire  matter  of  dispute 
should  be  submitted  to  a  general  council,  but  it  was  impos- 
sible to  determine  the  basis  on  which  it  should  be  convoked. 
After  much  delay,  a  council  was  assembled  at  Trent  (a.b. 
1545),  whose  sittings  were  continued  with  some  interruption 
for  several  years;  but  when,  at  the  close  (a.b.  ij63),it8  de- 
crees were  published,  they  were  rejected  not  only  by  the 
Protestants,  but  by  many  CathoUc  princes,  especially  the 
king  of  Prance,  as  subversive  of  the  independence  of  na- 
tional churches,  and  destructive  of  the  lawful  authority  of 
sovereigns. 

Section  III.  History  of  the  Negotiations  and  Wars 
respecting  Italy, 

Ik  the  midst  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  changes  pro- 
duced by  the  progress  of  intelligence,  a  system  of  policy  for 
regulating  the  external  relations  of  states  was  gradually 
formed,  and  attention  began  to  be  paid  to  what  was  called 
the  Balance  of  Power ;  that  is,  the  arrangement  of  the  Eu- 
ropean states  in  such  a  system  that  the  weak  might  be  pro- 
tected from  the  aggressions  of  the  powerful  and  the  ambi- 
tious. This  system  first  began  in  Italy,  which  was  divided 
into  a  number  of  petty  states ;  its  chief  members  were  the 
duchy  of  Milan  and  the  republic  of  Yenice  in  the  north ; 
the  republic  of  Florence  and  the  states  of  Ihe  Church  in 
the  centre ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  the  south.  En- 
couraged by  the  distracted  condition  of  the  peninsula, 
foreigners  were  induced  to  attempt  its  conquest ;  and  the 
kings  of  France  and  Spain,  and  the  emperors  of  Germany, 
made  this  country  the  battle-field  of  rival  ambition. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  house  of  Anjou  from  Italy,  it 
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was  established  in  the  petty  principality  of  Provence,  where 
the  graces  of  courtly  refinement  and  light  literature  were 
more  sedulouslj  cultivated  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 
Bene,  the  last  monarch  of  the  line,  the  father  of  the  heroic 
English  queen,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  is  justly  described  by 
Shiiispeare  as  bearing 

.    .    .    .    the  style  of  king  of  Naples, 

Of  both  the  Sicilies  and  Jerusalem, 

Yet  not  so  wealthy  as  an  Eloglish  yeoman ; 

lie  had  the  prudence  not  to  hazard  his  security  by  mingling 
in  the  troubled  politics  of  France  and  Burgundy,  but  amused 
himself  and  his  subjects  by  floral  games  and  poetic  contests, 
heedless  of  the  sanguinary  wars  that  convulsed  the  surround- 
ing states.  His  character,  so  strangely  contrasted  with  that 
of  the  artful  Louis  XI.  of  France,  or  the  daring  Charles  the 
Bold  of  Burgundy,  is  thus  fSdthfidly  portrayed  by  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott:— 

Ay,  this  is  he  who  wears  the  wreath  of  lays 

Wove  by  Apollo  and  the  sisters  nine, 

Which  Jove's  dread  lightning  scathes  not.     He  hath  d^ft 

The  cumbrous  helm  of  steel,  aod  flung  aside 

The  yet  more  galling  diadem  of  gold ; 

While,  with  a  leafy  circlet  round  his  brows, 

He  reigns  the  king  of  lovers  and  of  poetb. 

As  Bene  had  no  male  heirs,  the  succession  to  Froyence 
was  claimed  even  in  his  life-time  by  the  king  of  France  and 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  but  neither  felt  disposed  to  injure 
the  harmless  monarch,  or  deprive  him  prematurely  of  his 
little  kingdom.  They  seem  to  have  regarded  him  with 
mingled  feelings  of  compassion  and  contempt,  and  to  have 
allowed  him  to  play  a  farce  of  mimic  royalty  as  a  child  is 
^rmitted  to  amuse  itself  with  toys.  But  when  Charles  of 
Burgraidy  began  to  exhibit  those  signs  of  impatient  ambi- 
tion which  brought  him  to  an  untimely  end,  Kene  believed 
it  right  to  place  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  king  of 
JWce,  whom  he  recognised  as  his  neir.  On  Eene's  death 
ftjDvence  became  a  county  under  the  French  crown,  and 
vas  justly  deemed  a  most  important  acquisition  (a.d.  148  i). 
But  with  the  substantial  dominions  of  the  house  of  Anjou, 
the  French  monarchs  also  inherited  its  pretensions  to  the 
thrones  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  Louis  XI.  was  far  too  pru- 
dent a  monarcn  to  waste  his  strength  on  the  assertion  of 
8uch  illusory  claims ;  he  directed  his  attention  to  a  far  more 
iweful  object, — the  establishment  of  the  royal  power  over  the 
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great  vassals  of  the  crown,  seyeral  of  whom  possessed  greater 
real  power  than  the  nominal  sovereign.  The  means  em- 
ployed by  Louis  were  base  and  dishonourable,  but  the  ob- 
ject at  which  he  aimed  was  beneficial  to  his  country,  for  the 
clashing  pretensions  of  the  feudal  lords  of  France  with  the 
king  and  each  other  kept  the  country  in  a  perpetual  state 
of  civil  war,  which  not  only  rendered  the  monarchy  weak 
but  the  country  miserable. 

Charles  VIII.  departed  fitjm  his  father's  prudent  line  of 
lolicy ;  instead  of  securing  the  royal  authority  at  home,  he 
Erected  his  attention  to  foreign  conquests,  and  resolved  to 
assert  his  imaginary  claims  to  the  throne  of  Naples.  He 
was  instigated  also  by  the  invitations  of  Ludovico  Sforza, 
duke  of  Milan,  and  by  some  romantic  hope  of  overthrowing 
the  Turkish  empire.  A  French  army  crossed  the  Alps 
(a.d.  1494),  and  marched  through  the  peninsula  without 
encountering  any  effective  opposition.  Bome,  Florence, 
and  Naples  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  and  Ferdinand  II. 
fled  to  the  island  of  Ischia.  But  during  the  progress  of  the 
expedition,  a  league  was  formed  for  the  expulsion  of  all 
foreigners  from  Italy ;  the  Venetian  republic  was  the  mov- 
ing power  of  the  confederacy,  in  which  the  pope  and  even 
Sforza  were  associated,  while  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and 
Ferdinand  of  Spain,  secretly  favoured  its  designs.  Alarmed 
by  the  coming  danger,  Charles,  leaving  half  his  army  to  pro- 
tect his  conquests,  led  the  remainder  back  to  France.  He 
encountered  the  Venetians  on  his  road,  and  gained  a  com- 
plete victory ;  but  the  forces  he  left  in  Italy  were  compelled 
to  capitulate,  and  Ferdinand  II.  was  restored  to  the  throne 
of  Naples. 

Charles  VIII.  was  bent  on  vengeance,  and  the  distracted 
state  of  the  peninsula  gave  him  hope  of  success ;  but  before 
he  could  complete  his  arrangements  for  a  second  expedition, 
he  was  snatched  away  by  a  sudden  death  (a.d.  I4p8).  The 
duke  of  Orleans,  Louis  XII.,  in  addition  to  his  cousin's 
claims  on  Naples,  inherited  from  his  grandmother  a  title  to 
the  duchy  of  Milan.  But  the  French  monarch,  before  un- 
dertaking such  an  extensive  conquest,  deemed  it  necessary 
to  strengthen  himself  by  alliances  with  the  republic  of 
Venice,  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  and  Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain. 
Thus  strengthened,  he  found  little  difficulty  in  overrunning 
Italy;  Milan  was  captured  (a.d.  1409),  and  the  turbulent 
Sforza,  after  vain  attempts  to  reestaoHsh  his  power,  died  in 
captivity.     Naples  was  next  attacked ;  Ferdinand  of  Spain, 
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who  had  entered  into  alliance  with  the  Neapolitan  monarch 
Prederic,  and  his  invader  Louis,  secretly  determined  to 
cheat  both.  By  his  aid  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  subdued, 
and  the  dupe  Frederic  imprisoned  for  life  (a.d.  1501)  ;  but 
no  sooner  was  the  conquest  completed,  than  the  Spaniard 
prepared  to  secure  the  whole  of  the  spoil.  Aided  by  the 
abilities  of  Qonsalvo  de  Cordova,  Ferdinand  succeeded  in 
expelling  the  French  fix)m  Naples ;  and  the  kingdom  was 
finally  confirmed  to  him  on  his  marriage  with  Germaine  de 
Foil,  niece  of  Louis  XII.,  with  whom  the  French  monarch, 
on  the  receipt  of  a  million  of  ducats,  assigned  over  his 
claims  on  Naples  as  a  dowry  (a.d.  ijoj). 

Italy,  however,  was  soon  destined  to  have  its  tr^nquilli^ 
distm'bed  by  the  grasping  ambition  of  Pope  Julius  II. 
Aimous  to  recover  the  dependencies  of  the  holy  see  which 
had  been  seized  by  Venice,  he  organized  a  confederacy 
against  that  republic,  of  which  lie  was  himself  the  head ; 
while  Louis,  Maximilian,  and  Ferdinand  were  active  mem- 
bers (a.d.  1509).  The  republic  would  have  been  ruined 
had  the  union  of  the  confederates  been  sincere  and  perma- 
nent ;  but,  owing  to  the  mutual  jealousies  of  its  enemies,  it 
escaped  when  brought  to  the  verge  of  destruction.  The 
impetuous  valour  of  the  French  disconcerted  all  the  mea- 
sures the  Venetians  had  taken  to  preserve  their  territories  ; 
and  the  total  ruin  of  their  army  at  Aguadello  (a.d.  i  joo) 
left  them  wholly  without  defence.  Julius  seized  all  the 
towns  which  they  held  in  the  ecclesiastical  territories ;  Fer- 
dinand added  all  their  sea-ports  in  Apulia  to  his  Neapolitan 
dominions ;  but  at  the  moment  when  the  dismemberment  of 
the  republic  seemed  inevitable,  the  mutual  jealousies  of 
Loins  and  Maximilian  dissolved  the  confederacy.  The  Ve- 
netians appeased  the  pope  and  Ferdinand,  by  large  conces- 
sions, which  were  the  more  readily  accepted,  as  Julius  had 
now  formed  the  design  of  expelling  all  foreigners  from 
Italy,  especially  the  French,  of  whose  valour  and  ambition 
he  was  justly  afraid. 

From  the  fragments  of  the  league  of  Cambray,  a  new 
and  stronger  confederacy  was  formed  against  France,  and 
Henry  VIII.,  who  had  just  ascended  the  throne  of  England, 
was  engaged  to  divert  the  attention  of  Louis  from  Italy,  by 
an  invasion  of  his  dominions  (a.d.  151  i).  The  master- 
stroke, however,  of  the  pope's  policy  was  winning  over  the 
Swiss,  whose  mercenary  infantry  was  the  best  body  of 
troops  then  used  in  war.   Louis  XII.  resisted  aU  the  efforts 
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of  this  formidable  conspiracy  with  undaimted  fortitude - 
Hostilities  were  carried  on  during  several  campaigns  in  Italy, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  and  in  Picardj,  with  alternate  suc- 
cess. But,  weakened  by  the  loss  of  his  allies,  Florence  and 
Nararre,  of  which  the  former,  having  been  subjected  to  tho 
Medicis,  joined  the  league  (a.I).  1J12),  and  the  latter  was 
conquered  and  annexed  to  Spain,  Louis  would  probably  hav^ 
been  reduced  to  great  distress,  had  not  the  death  of  Pope 
Julius  (a.p.  ijyis)  come  to  his  relief.  Leo,  of  the  princely- 
house  of  the  Medicis,  succeeded  to  the  papacy,  and  imme- 
diately made  peace  with  France ;  Spain,  England,  and  tho 
empire,  followed  this  example,  a»d  the  war  terminated  with. 
the  loss  of  everything  which  the  French  had  acquired  in. 
Italy,  except  the  castle  of  Milan  and  a  few  inconsiderable 
towns  in  that  duchy. 

Seotioit  IV.    The  Sisfory  ofBwffwndy  under  the 
Princes  of  the  House  of  Valois. 

No  feudal  state  was  more  important  in  the  middle  ages 
than  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  and  its  history  is  the  best 
calculated  to  illustrate  the  political  condition  of  states,  and 
the  relations  between  powerful  princes  and  their  sovereign, 
produced  by  the  institutions  of  feudalism.  At  the  same 
time,  the  history  of  Burgundy  must  in  some  degree  be  re- 
garded as  an  episode  in  the  general  annals  of  Europe,  for 
though  its  existence  was  brilliant,  it  left  no  permanent  trace 
behind,  save  the  resentment  between  the  houses  of  France 
and  Austria,  arising  from  the  division  of  its  spoils. 

The  duchy  of  Burgundy  lapsed  to  the  crown  of  France 
soon  after  the  liberation  of  King  John  from  the  captivity 
in  which  he  had  been  detained  by  the  English  after  the 
battle  of  Poitiers.  He  resolved  to  bestow  this  rich  inherit- 
ance upon  his  third  son,  Philip,  sumamed  the  Hardy,  who 
had  fought  gallantly  by  his  side  in  the  unfortunate  battle 
of  Poitiers,  though  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  who 
when  John  was  taken  prisoner  had  accompanied  him  to 
England  to  share  his  captivity.  John's  bequest  was  hon- 
ourably executed  by  his  son  and  successor,  Charles  V.  of 
France ;  he  gave  to  Philip  the  investiture  of  the  duchy  with 
all  legal  forms,  and  on  the  2nd  of  June,  1364,  the  new  duke 
entered  upon  his  inheritance ;  he  soon  afterwards  married 
the  only  daughter  of  the  count  of  Flanders,  and  thus  became 
involved  in  the  wars  which  that  nobleman  waged  against 
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the  instufgent  citizens  of  Ghent,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
actirelj  assisted  his  brother  against  the  English. 

After  a  long  war,  in  which  the  burgesses  of  the  free 
cities  of  Planders  sustained  with  great  brayery  their  mu- 
nicipal franchises  against  the  feudal  chivalrj  of  their  count 
aud  his  allies,  the  insurgents  suffered  a  severe  defeat  at 
Bosebecque,  in  which  their  gallant  leader,  the  younger 
Aitayelde,  was  slain.  Philip  took  advantage  of  the  crisis 
to  mediate  a  peace  between  the  count  of  Flanders  and  the 
revolted  cities,  which  was  finally  concluded  on  very  equit- 
able conditions.  When  tranquillity  was  restored,  the  duke 
liirected  his  whole  attention  to  the  affairs  of  France,  and 
during  the  reign  of  his  unfortunate  nephew,  Charles  VI.,  took 
a  principal  share  in  the  government  of  that  kingdom.  Whilst 
Be  was  thus  engaged,  ambassadors  arrived  from  the  king  of 
,  Hungary  to  announce  that  the  Turks  not  only  menaced  his 
territories  with  ruin,  but  avowed  their  determination  to 
I  subdue  the  whole  of  Christendom.  Sultan  Bayezid  openly 
vaunted  that  his  cavalry  should  trample  on  the  cross  in 
every  European  city,  and  that  he  would  himself  feed  his 
horses  on  tne  altar  of  St.  Peter's,  in  Eome. 

Duke  Philip  eagerly  seconded  the  solicitations  of  the 
Hungarian  ambassadors  :  under  his  auspices  a  crusade  was 
proclaimed ;  the  great  body  of  French  chivalry  and  all  the 
young  nobiHty  embraced  the  project  with  the  greatest  ardour, 
and  the  young  count  de  Nevers,  heir  of  Burgundy,  was  ap- 
i  pointed  to  command  theexpedition.  Philip  lavished  the  wealth 
of  his  duchy  and  of  Flanders  on  the  equipment  of  his  son's 
anny ;  banners  embroidered  with  gold,  horses  with  caparisons 
<kcorated  as  for  a  triumphal  procession,  tents  of  green  silk, 
tod  armour  of  the  highest  cost,  filled  France  and  Germany 
^th  admiration.  When  the  count  de  Nevers  commenced 
hia  inarch  (April  30th,  a.d.  1396),  he  boasted  that  he  would 
not  only  deliver  Hungary,  but  expel  the  Turks  from  Europe, 
pursue  them  across  the  Hellespont,  chase  them  through 
Anatolia,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  and  restore  the  Christian 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  The  march  of  the  army  through  Ba- 
varia and  Austria  resembled  rather  the  return  of  conquerors 
from  battle  than  the  advance  of  soldiers  to  a  dangerous  war. 
They  indulged  in  the  most  extravagant  luxury  and  wanton 
licentiousness  ;  the  property  and  the  persons  of  the  peasants 
throug'h  whose  lands  they  passed  were  cruelly  and  ostentati- 
ously violated,  while  the  remonstrances  made  by  the  ministers 
of  religion  were  answered  with  mockery  and  insult. 
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Sigismund  of  Luxemburg,  king  of  Hungary,  was  fiu*  frori 
being  gratified  by  tlie  arriv^  of  such  auxiliaries.  Bayezid 
engaged  in  suppressing  some  petty  insurrections  in  hij 
Asiatic  dominions,  had  concludeda  truce  with  the  Hungarian^ 
and  the  prudent  king  was  far  from  being  disposed  to  reviv^ 
a  war  with  so  dangerous  an  enemy.  His  remonstrance^ 
were  wasted  on  the  proud  chivaby  of  France ;  the  count  d^ 
NeA'ers  at  once  crossed  the  Turkish  frontier,  and  after  cap! 
turing  some  places  of  minor  importance,  laid  siege  to  Nicoi 
polis.  In  the  hurry  of  their  advance  the  French  had  lefj 
their  battering  artiUery  behind ;  they  were  therefore  comi 
pelled  to  blockade  the  place  in  the  hope  of  reducing  it  b^ 
famine.  An  army  of  twenty  thousand  Turks  advanced  tc 
relieve  the  town ;  a  trifling  victory  gaiaed  over  one  of  itfl 
detachments  by  the  sire  de  Caucy  so  increased  the  presump^ 
tion  of  the  Irench,  that  they  neglected  the  discipline  ol 
their  camp,  which  became  one  wide  scene  of  riot  and  de^ 
bauchery. 

Intelligence  of  this  folly  was  soon  conveyed  to  Bayezid ; 
he  learned  with  some  astonishment,  but  greater  jov,  that  th^ 
Franks  Uved  in  open  violation  of  the  principles  of  that  reli- 
gion which  they  declared  that  they  had  taken  up  arms  to 
support,  and  as  he  was  himself  a  rigid  observer  of  the 
morality  prescribed  by  the  Mohammedan  law,  he  at  once 
despised  the  luxury  and  detested  the  licentiousness  of  the 
western  crusaders.  So  little  vigilance  was  exhibited  by  the 
Christians,  that  the  garrison  of  Nicopplis  had  intelligence 
of  the  near  approach  of  Bayezid  before  the  Christians  knew 
that  he  had  commenced  his  march.  The  news  that  the 
sultan  was  close  at  hand  filled  their  camp  with  confusion ; 
the  siege  of  Nicopolis  was  precipitately  raised,  and  in  the 
first  alarm  the  knights  massacred  all  their  prisoners,  for- 
getting that  the  chances  of  war  might  expose  themselves  to 
a  terrible  retribution.  They,  however,  were  all  eager  to  come 
to  an  immediate  engagement;  the  Himgarians  vauily  advised 
them  not  to  hazard  a  battle  imtiL  they  had  ascertained  the 
number  of  the  Turks,  and  the  tactics  which  the  sultan 
intended  to  employ.  Some  of  the  more  aged  and  experienced 
warriors  seconded  this  advice,  but  they  were  overborne  by 
the  clamours  of  the  young  knights,  whose  ardour  was  far  too 
great  to  be  moderated  by  prudence. 

Bavezid  had  arranged  his  troops  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
with  the  convex  side  turned  towards  the  enemy ;  he  expected 
thus  to  induce  the  Christians  to  attack  his  centre,  by  gradu- 
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^y  witbdrawing  which  he  might  reverse  the  form  of  his 
line,  and  thus^getting  his  enemies  into  the  concavity  of  the 
crescent,  avail  himsetf  of  his  vast  superiority  of  numbers  to 
overwhelm  them  on  both  flanks.    The  Christians  Ml  into  the 
snare ;  so  soon  as  they  came  within  sight  of  the  hostile  lines, 
.the  French  knights  charged  at  the  top  of  their  speed,  leaving 
the  Hungarian  infantry  designed  for  their  support  far  in  the 
rear.    They  found  the  Turkish  line  protected  by  a  hedge  of 
sharp  stakes  which  for  some  time  checked  their  ardour,  but 
they  forced  their  way  over  this  obstacle  under  a  tremendous 
fire  of  arrows  and  other  missiles,  and  then  charged  through 
the  Turkish  infantry  of  the  advanced  guard,  which  was  at 
once  put  to  the  rout.     Behind  this  line  they  found  a  bril- 
liant body  of  cavalry,  which  they  imagined  to  be  the  sultan's 
piain  body,  and  therefore  charged  it  with  all  their  former 
impetuosity ;  as  had  been  arranged,  the  Turkish  squadrons 
gave  way,  and  the  French  hurried  forward  in  disorderly 
pursuit.     No  sooner,  however,  had  they  advanced  into  the 
middle  of  the  plain  than  the  Turks  turned  round  and  re- 
newed the  combat,  while  Bayezid's  two  wings  advancing  with 
loud  shouts,  aided  by  the  clang  of  the  cymbals  and  the  bray- 
ing of  trumpets,  attacked  the  knights  on  both  flanks,  closed 
upon  their  rear,  and  held  them  completely  surrounded. 
The  Hungarian  infantry,  left  exposed  by  the  rapid  advance 
of  the  knights,  was  broken  by  a  charge  of  a  select  body  of 
the  Turkish  cavalry ;  Sigismund  and  the  grand  master  of 
Hhodes  escaped  in  a  small  boat,  leaving  their  allies  to  their 
fate ;  the  palatine  of  Hungary  alone  remained  with  a  small 
body  of  his  countrymen  to  rescue  the  French  firom  the  con- 
sequences of  their  rashness. 

Friends  and  foes  have  equally  celebrated  th*e  desperate 
valour  of  the  French  knights  on  this  fatal  day ;  by  general 
consent  the  admiral  of  Vienne  is  declared  to  have  most 
^gorously  supported  the  honour  of  the  French  chivalry. 
Six  times  he  recovered  the  banner  of  France,  and  rallied  a 
few  of  his  companions  around  their  national  standard ;  as 
often  the  Turkish  squadrons  overwhelmed  his  party  by  their 
vast  superiority  of  numbers,  and  flung  the  banner  in  the 
<liwt.  At  length,  left  alone,  and  bleeding  from  countless 
wounds,  he  dashed  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and  found 
death  upon  a  heap  of  the  slain. 

The  Turks  at  first  gave  no  quarter ;  it  was  late  in  the 
%  before  Bayezid  commanded  them  to  make  prisoners,  and 
even  then  he  was  induced  to  do  so  by  no  feelings  of  mercy, 
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but  by  his  desire  to  have  an  opportunity  of  revenging  the 
fate  of  the  Turks  who  had  been  slaughtered  in  the  camp 
before  Nicopolis.  Two  knights  were  also  saved  under  cir- 
cumstanoes  too  singularly  illustrative  of  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture which  characterized  the  chivalry  of  the  age  to  be  omitted. 
The  incident  is  thus  told  by  Eroissart.  "  There  was  a  knig^ht 
from  Picardy,  Sir  James  de  Helly,  who  had  resided  some 
time  in  Turkey,  and  had  served  in  arms  under  Amurath 
(Morad),  father  of  the  Sultan  Bajazet  (Bayezid),  and  who 
knew  a  little  of  the  Turkish  language.  When  he  saw  the 
day  was  lost,  he  thought  of  saving  his  life,  and  as  he  knevr 
the  Saraeens  to  be  a  covetous  race,  he  surrendered  himself 
to  them  on  their  granting  him  his  life.  Thus  did  he  escape, 
uid  also  another  squire  from  tho  Toumaisis,  called  James 
du  Pay,  who  had  formerly  served  Tamerlane  (Timur  Lenk), 
king  of  Tartary ;  but  when  he  learned  that  the  French  were 
marching  to  Turkey,  he  quitted  Tamerlane  and  joined  his 
countrymen.  He  was  at  this  battle,  and  saved  by  Tamer* 
lane's  men,  who  had  been  ordered  thither  in  compliance 
with  the  request  made  to  him  for  assistance  by  Bajazet." 

Bayezid  recognised  Sir  James  de  Helly  as  one  of  his  old 
companions  in  arms,  and  ordered  him  to  be  set  at  libertj 
by  ms  captors.  He  then  commanded  him  to  point  out  who 
were  the  greatest  lords  among  the  Christian  captives,  that 
they  might  be  spared  for  the  sake  of  their  ransoms.  The 
count  de  Nevers  and  several  other  princes  were  pointed  out 
to  the  sultan  as  "  of  the  noblest  blood  in  Prance,  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  king,  and  wiUing  to  pay  for  their  liberty  a  great 
sum  of  money."  The  sultan  said,  "Let  these  alone  be 
spared,  and^all  the  other  prisoners  put  to  death,  to  free  the 
country  from  them,  and  tnat  others  may  take  example  from 
their  fate." 

We  shall  quote  what  followed  from  the  picturesque  nar- 
rative of  Froissart.  "  The  sultan  now  made  his  appearance 
to  his  people  before  the  tent,  who,  bowing  down,  made  him 
their  obeisance.  The  army  was  drawn  up  in  two  wings  on 
each  side ;  the  sultan  with  his  nobles,  the  count  de  Nerers^ 
and  those  who  were  to  be  spared,  were  in  the  centre ;  for 
he  would  they  should  witness  the  execution  of  their  com- 
panions, which  the  Saracens  were  eager  to  perform.  Many 
excellent  knights  of  Prance  and  other  nations,  who  had  been 
taken  in  battle  or  in  the  pursuit,  were  now  brought  forth  in 
their  shirts,  one  after  the  other,  before  Bajazet  (Bayezid), 
who  eyeing  them  a  little,  they  were  led  on,  and  as  he  made 
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a  sigiuil,  were  instaiitly  cut  to  pieces  by  those  waiting  for 
them  with  drawn  swords.  Sucn  was  the  cruel  justice  of 
Bajazet  l^iis  day,  when  upwards  of  three  hundred  gentlemen 
of  different  nations  were  thus  pitilessiT  murdered.  It  was  a 
cruel  case  for  Hiem  thus  to  suffer  for  the  lore  of  our  Sariour 
Jesus  Christ,  and  may  he  receive  their  souls !  *' 

Three  krughts  in  addition  to  Sir  James  de  Helly  were 
Bared  from  the  slaughter,  that  the  count  de  Nevers  should 
choose  one  of  them  to  go  as  ambassador  to  his  father  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  his  ransom.  The  young  count 
sele^ied  Helly,  and  the  other  three  were  immediately  doomed 
to  share  the  fate  of  their  companions.  According  to  a 
leg^id  &ithfully  preseryed  by  the  credulous  historians  of  a 
later  age,  Bayezid  would  not  have  spared  the  young  heir  of 
Burgundy,  had  he  not  been  informed  by  an  astrologer  that 
the  count  would  in  the  course  of  his  life  cause  a  greater  effu- 
sion of  Christian  blood  than  any  Mohammedan  hero. 

When  Sir  James  de  Helly  brought  the  intelligence  of 
these  sad  events  to  France,  the  whole  kingdom  was  filled 
with  mourning.  There  was  scarcely  one  noble  family  which 
had  not  to  bewail  the  loss  of  a  father,  a  brother,  or  a  child. 
Mothers,  sisters,  and  wives  ran  raving  through  the  streets, 
bewailing  their  losses ;  even  those  whose  relatives  remained 
prisoners  lamented  them  as  dead,  fearing,  not  without  rea- 
son, that  the  Turks  might  destroy  them  in  some  fit  of  fana- 
ticism, or  that  the  captives  might  sink  under  the  proverbial 
]>rivations  and  sufferings  of  a  Turkish  prison.  Ail  grieved 
tor  those  brave  warriors  who  fell  in  a  foreign  land  vrithout 
the  presence  <3i  a  friend  to  dose  their  dying  eyes.  The 
entire  kingdom  was  in  mourning;  the  churches  were  only 
opened  for  funeral  solemnities  and  masses  for  the  dead,  at 
which  the  king  of  France  regularly  attended  as  chief 
mourner  for  the  flower  of  his  nobility. 

Heavy  taxes  were  laid  on  the  states  of  Burgundy  to 
raise  the  enormous  sum  which  the  sultan  demanded  as  a 
ransom  for  the  heir  of  the  duchy.  To  increase  the  difficulty 
of  the  transaction,  the  king  of  Himgary  refused  to  allow 
such  rich  treasures  to  pass  through  his  dominions  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  his  enemies.  It  was  not  until 
after  the  lapse  of  several  months  that  a  Genoese  merchant, 
named  Pellegrini,  in  the  island  of  Chios,  undertook  to  ar- 
range the  terms  of  ransom :  and  the  sultan  more  readily 
accepted  the  security  of  a  commercial  house,  which  could 
only  exist  by  credit,  than  the  plighted  oaths  of  kings  BxiA 
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princes,  which  he  knew  were  too  often  most  flagrantly  and 
shamelessly  yiolated. 

While  the  count  de  Neyers  was  thus  engaged  in  the 
East,  his  brother-in-law,  the  count  of  Ostrevant,  aided  by 
his  father,  Albert,  duke  of  Bavaria,  was  carrying  on  a  war 
scarcely  less  destructive  against  the  Frisons.  These  barbar- 
ous tribes  sent  out  piratical  expeditions,  which  ravaged  the 
coasts  of  HoUand,  Flanders,  and  sometimes  of  France ;  the 
naval  forces  maintained  to  keep  them  in  check  were  found 
very  expensive,  and  not  always  efficacious,  so  that  the  Flem- 
ings and  Hollanders  supplicated  their  princes  to  attack  the 
Frisons  in  their  native  fastnesses.  An  immense  armament 
was  prepared  for  this  hazardous  enterprise ;  auxiliaries  were 
obtained  from  England,  France,  and  Western  Germany, 
while  crowds  of  Hollanders  and  Flemings  hastened  to  vo- 
lunteer their  services  agaiost  enemies  who  had  been  their 
constant  plague. 

The  Frisons  made  vigorous  preparations  for  resistance  ; 
they  elected  as  their  chief,  Invingen,  a  warrior  whose  ex- 
ploits had  been  celebrated  through  the  entire  north  of  Eu- 
rope, and  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  the  Great  Frison. 
Invingen  was  well  aware  of  the  inferiority  of  his  countrymen 
in  regular  war;  they  had  neither  shields,  cuirasses,  nor 
coats  of  mail ;  for  defensive  armour  they  used  cloths  of  felted 
hair,  leathern  jerkins,  or  hauberks  of  twisted  cord.  He 
therefore  recommended  them  to  bum  their  villages  and  re- 
tire into  the  woods  when  the  enemy  approached ;  but  the 
multitude  of  the  Frieslanders  rejected  this  advice,  and  taking 
the  crosses  and  banners  from  their  churches,  hasted  to  repel 
the  invasion. 

Duke  Albert  was  debarking  his  men  when  the  Frison 
army  came  to  prevent  him.  A  woman,  supposed  to  be  an 
idiot,  clothed  in  a  blue  dress,  marched  in  i&ont  of  the  bar- 
barous host,  using  the  most  insulting  words  and  gestures  to 
the  Hainaulters  and  Hollanders.  They  were  so  much  en- 
raged at  this,  that  several  of  them  leaped  into  the  water, 
and  rushing  on  the  unfortunate  creature,  hewed  her  in 
pieces  with  their  swords.  This  was  a  prelude  to  two  des- 
perate battles,  in  which  the  Frieslanders  were  defeated  by 
the  superior  weapons  and  discipline  of  the  invaders ;  and  iu 
the  last  of  these  fights,  their  leader,  the  Great  Frison,  was 
slain.  After  his  death,  the  Frieslanders  began  to  follow  the 
advice  he  had  first  given  them  ;  they  avoided  a  general  en- 
gagement, but  harassed  the  invaders  by  ambuscades  and 
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atinnislieg,  in  wliidi  they  nritber  took  nor  gate  qD«rt<r>  In 
about  five  weeks  after  the  bndiii^,  winttf  aet  in  with  on* 
usual  aeveritj,  and  at  an  earlier  peri<Ml  than  had  been  known 
for  manj  jeaiv  before.  The  duke  was  forced  to  evacuate 
the  oountiy  and  diahand  his  annj ;  but  about  three  jeari 
after  he  took  advantage  ci  the  OTil  disaensiona  among  the 
Frisona  to  reduce  the  entire  ooontrj  to  obedience. 

The  administmiicm  of  the  goTemment  of  France  bj 
Pliilip,  duke  isi  Bnrgnndj,  was  on  the  whole  advantageous 
to  the  nation.  It  was  dueflv  owing  to  his  prudence  that 
the  insanitf  of  Charies  YI.  did  not  produce  the  calamities 
of  ciTil  war.  He  had,  however,  one  great  fault ;  his  ex- 
penditure, botili  public  and  private,  iras  most  extravagant, 
aad  at  his  death  his  sons  were  foiced  to  seU  his  plate  in 
order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  funeral.  He  died  of 
fever  (April  27th,  1404),  generally  regretted,  for  it  was  not 
difficult  to  foresee  the  commotions  that  would  ensue  when 
the  conduct  of  the  state,  which  had  taxed  his  talents  and 
energies  to  the  utmost,  should  be  intrusted  to  a  feebler  hand. 

Section  V.     l%e  History  of  Burgundy  (eontinuei). 

JoHir  the  Fearless  succeeded  Philip  the  Hardy,  and  im- 
mediately began  to  take  measures  for  procuring  to  himself 
the  same  influence  in  the  government  of  France  which  his 
Anther  had  possessed ;  he  was  opposed  by  the  queen  and  the 
dnke  of  Orleans,  who  justly  dreaded  his  ambition,  and  the 
means  which  he  employed  to  gain  his  objects  amply  justified 
the  prediction  of  tne  Turkish  astrologer  which  had  saved 
his  life  when  count  of  Nevers.  In  the  fury  of  civil  contest 
he  hired  assassins  to  murder  the  duke  of  Orleans  ;  and  this 
atrocious  crime  was  perpetrated  in  the  very  midst  of 
Paris.  Such,  however,  were  the  power  of  the  duke  and  the 
apathy  of  the  times,  that  he  would  probably  have  obtained 
a  justification  of  his  conduct  from  the  court,  had  he  not 
been  obliged  to  retire  to  bis  territories  to  quell  an  insurrec- 
tion of  the  citizens  of  Liege ;  the  partisans  of  Orleans  took 
advantage  of  his  absence  to  raise  a  cry  for  justice,  and  being 
joined  by  all  the  enemies  of  Burgundy,  they  soon  formed  a 
very  powerful  faction.  A  desultory  civil  war  ensued  ;  the 
citizens  of  Paris  declared  for  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and 
massacred  the  Armagnacs,  as  the  favourers  of  Orleans  were 
called,  wherever  they  could  find  them ;  but  after  some  time, 
with  their  usual  instability,  they  began  to  favour  the  adverse 
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faction,  and  the  duke  found  his  power  and  popularity  waninj 
more  rapidlj  than  they  had  been  raised.  At  this  crisis  th* 
English  ftionarch,  Henry  Y.,  invaded  France,  took  Harfleu 
by  storm,  and  destroyed  the  flower  of  the  French  chivalry  a 
the  battle  of  Agincourt.  These  calamities  did  not  cHecl 
the  feuds  between  the  Burgundiana  and  Armagnacs :  in  ten 
only  on  mutual  slaughter,  they  allowed  a  mere  handful  o: 
Englishmen  to  overrun  a  great  part  of  France  without  oppa 
sition,  and  it  was  even  suspected  that  the  duke  had  secretly 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  invaders. 

The  general  belief  that  the  duke  had  committed  treasor 
against  the  state,  enabled  the  faction  of  Orleans  to  persuade 
the  dauphin  that  his  death  was  necessary  for  the  safet  j-  o: 
the  kingdom,  and  to  join  in  a  perfidious  plot  for  his  assassin* 
ation.  Ambassadors  were  sent  to  invite  John  the  Fearless 
to  an  interview  with  the  dauphin  on  the  bridge  of  Monte- 
reau,  in  order  that  they  might  in  common  concert  measures 
for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  In  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  his  firiends  and  servants,  who  had  obtained  in- 
formation that  the  Orleans  faction  was  all-powerful  with 
the  dauphin,  John  went  to  the  appointed  rendezvous  with 
a  very  scanty  train,  armed  only  with  such  weapons  as  gen- 
tlemen of  the  period,  usually  wore  on  visits  of  ceremony. 

A  saloon  of  wood  was  constructed  in  the  middle  of  the 
bridge,  haviiag  two  very  narrow  entrances ;  no  barrier  was 
raised  to  divide  the  parties,  as  was  usual  at  interviews  of  the 
kind ;  but  deputies  were  appointed  to  stand  at  the  entrances 
of  the  saloon,  and  receive  the  oaths  of  peace  £rom  the  rival 
princes.  The  dauphin  and  his  followers  entered  the  saloon 
a  little  before  Burgundy  made  his  appearaace;  l^e  duke 
having  heard  of  his  arrival,  advanced  to  meet  him,  leaving 
the  greater  part  of  his  train  a  little  behind.  So  soon  as  he 
came  into  the  dauphin's  presence,  he  took  off  hid  velvet  cap, 
and  bent  his  knee  in  token  oi  homage ;  but  before  he  could 
rise,  he  was  struck  down  by  the  axes  and  swords  of  the 
royal  guards,  and  butchered  with  such  of  his  iarain  as  had 
entered  the  saloon.  The  murder  was  completed  in  less 
time  than  it  has  taken  to  relate  it,  and  the  excuse  made  by 
the  dauphin  that  the  duke  had  insulted  and  menaced  him, 
was  contradicted  by  the  partisans  of  Orleans,  who  declared 
that  the  whole  plan  had  been  arranged  months  before,  in 
revenge  for  the  assassination  of  their  patron  (a.d.  1419)*. 
The  murder  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  almost  the  onlf 
stain  upon  the  memory  of  John  the  Fearless ;  his  Flemifln 
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subjects,  whose  franchises  He  had  protected,  and  whose  trade 
he  had  fostered,  were  most  grieved  for  his  loss ;  bat  they 
lespected  his  memorj  most  for  his  having  inixusted  the 
education  of  his  eldest  son  to  the  magistrates  of  the  free 
cities,  and  in  fact  the  young  prince  had  been  educated  as  a 
Fleming  rather  than  as  a  Burgundian. 

Philip  the  Good,  immediately  after  his  accession,  pre- 
pared to  take  vengeance  for  the  murder  of  his  father ;  his 
Flemish  education  had  prevented  him  from  having  any  very 
strong  sense  of  the  feudal  obligations  which  bound  the 
duchy  of  Burgundy  to  the  crown  of  France ;  he  therefore 
did  not  hesitate  to  enter  into  alliance  with  Henry  Y.  o£ 
England,  and  recognised  him  as  the  legitimate  heir  to  the 
crown  of  France,  on  eonditicm  that  Charles  YI.  should  not 
be  deprived  of  his  regal  dignity  during  the  remainder  of  his 
unhappy  existence.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Charles  had 
sufficinkly  recovered  his  senses  to  understand  that  he  was 
disinh^ting  his  son ;  the  queen  had  no  such  apologj^  for 
her  conduct,  and  the  virulent  hatred  which  she  manifested 
towards  her  eldest  child  excited  indignation  throughout 
Prance. 

The  war  between  the  English  and  French  now  became 
identified  with  the  struggle  between  the  Burgundians  and 
Arma^acs ;  the  virulence  of  private  animosities  was  thus 
added  to  the  horrors  of  open  war,  and  the  atrocities  commit- 
ted on  both  sides  were  shocking  to  human  nature.  One 
outrage  which  excited  great  notice  may  be  briefly  related  as 
an  illustration  of  the  maimers  of  the  age.  One  of  the  most 
renowned  captains  in  the  Orleans  faction  was  designated 
the  bastard  of  Yaurus ;  he  had  been  originally  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  count  of  Armagnac,  and  to  revenge  the  death  of 
his  master  he  practised  the  most  dreadful  cruelties  on  all 
the  Burgundians  who  fell  into  his  power.  An  elm-tree 
near  Meaux  received  his  name,  because  he  hung  from  it 
those  victims  who  were  unable  to  pay  the  enormous  ran- 
soms he  d^nanded.  A  young  farmer  became  his  captive, 
and  the  bastard  put  him  to  the  torture ;  the  wife  of  the 
prisoner,  who  had  been  about  a  year  married,  appeared  be- 
lore  the  barbarian,  and  besought  mercy  for  her  husband. 
The  bastard  fixed  an  immense  sum  as  the  price  of  his  libera- 
tion, and  required  that  it  should  be  paid  before  a  certain 
^y.  Notwithstanding  all  her  exertions  the  unfortunate  wo- 
iiian  was  a  few  days  too  latQ  ;  but  not  believing  that  Yaurus 
vould  execute  his  savage  threat,  she  proceeded  to  Meaux, 
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and  tendered  the  ransom.     Overwhelmed  with  fatigae  ajid 
anxiety,  she  fainted  on  her  arrival  before  the  bastard,  axid 
when  she  recovered  her  first  question  was  for  her  husbajid. 
" Pay  the  money,"  said  Vaurus, "  and  then  you  shall  see  him." 
She  complied,  and  was  then  informed  that  he  had  been 
hanged  on  the  appointed  day.     Her  shrieks  and  reproaclies 
filled  the  city  with  horror  ;   but  the  bastard,  indignant   at 
her  grief,  ordered  her  to  be  stripped  naked,  and  exposed 
under  the  tree  where  he  was  accustomed  to  hang  his  victims. 
The  cruel  orders  were  so  rigidly  obeyed  that  the  cords 
which  bound  her  to  the  tree  were  so  tightly  drawn  as    to 
cut  through  her  flesh  to  the  bone.     The  night  on  which  she 
was  thus  exposed  was  dark  and  stormy )  its  terrors  -were 
heightened  by  the  quivering  of  the  corpses  suspended  from. 
the  tree,  the  feet  of  which  frequently  touched  her  head  as 
the  branches  swayed  in  the  wind.     In  this  situation  she 
was  seized  with  the  pangs  of  premature  labour ;  her  cries  of 
mortal  agony  were  heard  in  the  distant  town,  but  dread  of 
the  bastard  prevented  any  one  from  coming  to  her  assistance. 
The  wolves,  which  in  the  distracted  state  of  France  prowl- 
ed everywhere  through  the  fields,  soon  scented  their  victim  : 
on  the  following  morning  she  was  found  a  mangled  corpse, 
with  the  torn  remains  of  her  unborn  infant  bv  her  side. 
Henry  Y.  immediately  laid  siege  to  Meaux;  the  defence 
was  protracted  for  seven  months,  but  it  was  at  length  taken 
by  assault,  the  bastard  of  Yaurus  was  hanged  on  his  own 
tree,  and  several  of  his  associates  shared  his  fate. 

The  death  of  Henry  Y.  of  England,  followed  speedily  by 
that  of  Charles  YI.  of  France,  produced  a  great  chan^  in 
the  aspect  of  the  war.  Henry  YI.,  who  was  proclaimed 
kin^  of  England  and  France,  was  an  infiint  in  the  cradle, 
while  the  dauphin  was  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  surrounded 
by  the  greater  part  of  the  French  nobility,  and  warmly 
supported  bv  the  bulk  of  the  nation.  Though  severely 
defeated,  and  apparently  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  when 
his  chief  city,  Orleans,  was  besieged,  a  deliverer  suddenly 
appeared  in  the  person  of  Joan  of  Arc ;  the  tide  of  prosperity, 
which  had  hitherto  flowed  in  favour  of  the  English,  sudden- 
ly turned,  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  opened  negotiations 
with  the  dauphin.  It  was  at  this  crisis  that  Philip  instituted 
the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  on  the  occasion  of  his  mar- 
riage with  Isabella  of  Portugal  (a.d.  1430),  an  order  of 
knighthood  which  soon  becan^e  the  most  illustrious  in 
Europe.     Soon  after  his  marriage,  the  alienation  of  the 
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duke  from  the  English  interest  continued  to  increase,  and 
finallj,  under  the  auspices  of  the  pope,  he  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Charles  VII.,  whom  he  consented  to  recognise  as  le- 
gitimate sovereign  of  France. 

Having  disengaged  himself  from  the  French  wars,  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  devoted  himself  to  the  improvement  of 
his  dominions  in  the  Low  Countries.  His  brilliant  court 
realized  the  visions  of  chivalry ;  the  jousts  and  tournaments 
given  under  his  sanction  surpassed  in  magnificence  any  that 
had  yet  been  witnessed  in  Europe ;  the  wealth  of  the  com- 
mercial cities  in  Flanders  was  freely  poured  forth  to  defray 
the  expenses,  and  noble  knights  from  all  parts  of  Europe 
flocked  to  the  court  of  Burgundy  to  prove  their  valour  in  tne 
lists.  Philip  encouraged  this  taste  for  display  amongst  his 
subjects  from  politiczu  motives ;  he  found  that  luxury  di- 
verted the  attention  of  the  turbulent  muncipalities  and 
their  magistrates  from  affairs  of  state,  and  suspended,  if  it 
did  not  eradicate,  the  ancient  jealousies  between  commercial 
freedom  and  feudalism. 

Nearly  a  century  and  a  half  had  now  elapsed  since  the 
Swiss  cantons  had  emancipated  themselves  from  the  yoke  of 
the  house  of  Austria ;  the  free  states  had  become  jealous  of 
each  other,  some  leagued  with  their  ancient  enemies,  others 
sought  alliances  witn  the  petty  princes  of  Germany,  and 
the  feudal  powers,  to  whom  the  example  of  Swiss  independ- 
ence seemed  fraught  with  dangerous  consequences,  believ- 
ed that  an  opportunity  was  offered  of  reducing  the  moun- 
taineers to  their  former  bondage.  A  league  for  the  purpose 
was  formed  by  the  potentates  of  Western  Germany  under 
the  direct  sanction  of  the  emperor,  and  application  was 
made  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  for  assistance.  He  receiv- 
ed the  proposal  very  coolly,  upon  which  the  imperialists 
sought  the  aid  of  the  king  of  France,  who  was  very  anxious, 
now  that  the  wars  were  over,  to  get  rid  of  the  Armagnacs, 
and  other  companies  of  soldiers,  who  lived  at  free  quarters 
on  the  peasantry,  and  prevented  the  country  from  enjoying 
the  blessings  of  tranquillity.  An  immense  army  was  soon 
raised  and  placed  unaer  the  command  of  the  dauphin ;  it 
advanced  towards  the  frontiers  of  Switzerland,  desolating 
the  provinces  through  which  it  passed,  and  actually 
commenced  the  siege  of  Basle  before  the  Swiss  had  made 
any  arrangements  for  defence.  Intelligence  of  the  danger 
of  Basle  reached  the  Swiss  army  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Famsburg ;  the  leaders  were  anxious  to  retire  to  the  moun- 
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taiiiB,  but  the  patriotic  soldiers  insisted  on  being  led  to  the 
succour  of  theur  countrymen,  and  the  generals  were  forced 
to  grati^  their  ardour. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  August,  1444,  Switzers 
and  Prenchmen  met  for  the  first  time  in  mortal  combat. 
The  advanced  guard  of  the  French,  which  alone  was  ten 
times  more  numerous  than  the  entire  Swiss  army,  occupied 
the  heights  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Birs,  while  the  main 
body  remained  on  the  left  bank,  urging  forward  the  siege  of 
Basle.  Though  fatigued  by  their  forced  march,  Mid  ex- 
hausted by  want  of  sleep  and  refreshment,  the  Swiss  did 
not  hesitate  one  moment  in  assaulting  the  intrenchments  of 
the  French ;  their  desperate  valour  bore  down  every  ob- 
stacle, the  Armagnacs  were  driven  from  the  heights,  and 
fled  in  confusion  across  the  Birs.  It  was  proposed  by  the 
Swiss  leaders  to  rest  satisfied  with  this  success,  to  fortify 
themselves  on  the  heights  which  they  had  just  won,  and 
wait  until  the  contingents  from  the  other  cantons  arrived 
before  renewing  the  engagement;  but  the  impetuosity  of 
the  Swiss  soldiers  was  not  to  be  restrained  by  the  counsels 
of  prudence ;  they  rushed  down  from  the  heights,  plunged 
into  the  river,  and  broke  their  ranks  as  they  strug^ed 
through  the  waters. 

The  dauphin  took  the  necessary  precautions  to  meet 
the  daring  onset ;  he  posted  his  main  Dody  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  to  prevent  communication  between  the  Swiss  and 
the  garrison  of  Basle,  which  had  actually  made  a  sally,  in 
the  hope  of  effecting  a  junction.  The  Swiss  reached  the 
left  bsmk  of  the  Birs  under  a  heavy  fire  of  cannons  and 
culverjns ;  but  when,  on  emerging  from  the  river,  they  at- 
tempted to  form  into  line,  they  were  charged  so  fiercely  by 
the  Germans  and  Armagnacs  that  they  were  broken  into 
separate  bodies  and  surrounded  by  overwhelming  numbers. 
Each  detached  body  of  the  Swiss  maintained  a  fight  with 
all  the  courage  of  despair ;  during  ten  hours  they  resisted 
every  effort  made  to  dtive  them  into  the  Birs ;  they  fell  on 
the  ground  which  they  had  occupied,  and  the  dauphin's 
victory  was  obtained  with  the  loss  of  eight  thousand  of  hia 
best  soldiers.  The  French  were  not  willing  to  fight  a 
second  battle  with  such  fearless  warriors ;  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  the  Germans,  the  dauphin  resolved  to  act 
the  part  of  mediator,  and  a  peace  was  concluded  under  his 
auspices,  by  which  the  liberties  of  the  Swiss  cantons  were 
formally  recognised.    The  duke  of  Burgundy  took  no  share 
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in  this  war ;  he  was  too  deeply  engaged  by  the  troubles  of 
Flanders,  where  a  formidable  revolt  had  been  raised  by  the 
citizens  of  Ghent.  After  a  sanguinary  struggle,  the  insur- 
gent Flemings  were  subdued,  and  Ghent  was  deprived  of 
most  of  its  municipal  privileges. 

The  dauphin  of  iVance,  afterwards  Loiiis  XI.,  having 
provoked  his  &ther  to  war,  was  obliged  to  fly  from  his 
estates  and  seek  shelter  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who 
was  at  the  time  rendered  uneasy  by  the  turbulent  disposi- 
tion of  his  own  son,  the  count  of  Charolais,  subsequently 
known  in  history  as  Charles  the  Bold.  These  family  dis- 
turbances embroiled  the  courts  of  France  and  Burgundy 
for  several  years,  but  at  length  the  death  of  Charles  YII. 
rendered  the  dauphin  king  of  France ;  the  duke  escorted 
him  safely  to  his  dominions,  rendered  him  homage  as  his 
sovereign,  and  assisted  in  the  ceremonies  of  his  coronation. 
Louis  was  far  from  being  grateful  for  these  benefits ;  he 
formed  several  plots  to  seize  the  person  of  the  count  of 
CharolaiB,  foreseeing  that  he  would  become  his  most  formid- 
able rival,  and  he  broke  all  the  engagements  he  had  made  to 
restore  the  towns  which  had  at  various  times  been  wrested 
from  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  by  the  monarchs  of  France. 
The  count  of  Charolais  was  not  disposed  to  endure  these 
wrongs  with  patience ;  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  father, 
he  supported  the  nobles  of  France  in  their  revolts  against 
their  sovereign,  and  had  just  organized  a  formidable  league 
against  Louis,  when  the  death  of  Duke  Philip  compelled 
him  to  adjourn  his  warlike  designs  until  he  had  secured  to 
h.mself  his  inheritance  of  the  duchy  of  Burgundy. 

Few  sovereigns  were  more  generally  and  justly  lamented 
than  Philip  the  Good ;  during  the  fifty  years  of  his  reign 
Bui^ndy  was  the  most  wealthy,  prosperous,  and  tranquil 
of  all  the  states  of  Europe ;  and  had  he  pleased  to  assert 
his  independence,  he  might  have  become  a  more  powerful 
sovereign  than  the  king  of  France  himself.  The  general 
grief  for  his  loss  wad  increased  by  the  dread  which  the  cha- 
racter of  his  successor  inspired ;  the  rashness,  the  pride,  the 
obstinacy,  and  the  cruelty  of  Charles  the  Bold  had  stained 
his  entire  career  as  count  of  Charolais ;  his  subjects  and 
his  neighbours  were  equally  filled  with  alarm  lest  the  same 
qualities  should  be  still  more  signally  manifested  in  the 
duke  of  Burgundy. 
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Sectiok  YI.     OUhe  History  ofBwrgundy  {concluded). 

Immediately  after  his  installation  as  duke  of  Burgundy, 
Charles  the  Bold,  on  the  invitation  of  the  principal  citizens, 
paid  a  visit  to  Ghent,  accompanied  bj  his  daughter  Mary 
and  a  very  limited  escort.  A  popular  festival  celebrated  dur- 
ing his  visit  brought  the  members  of  the  old  trading  corpor- 
ations together ;  they  began  to  complain  to  each  other  of  the 
loss  of  their  municipal  privileges,  the  heavy  taxes  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  late  duke,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  officers 
wno  had  been  placed  over  them  on  the  abolition  of  the  civic 
magistracy.  Some  daring  spirits  proposed  to  take  advant- 
age of  the  crisis  and  obtain  a  redress  of  grievances.  An  in- 
surrection was  organized  on  the  spot,  and  ere  the  duke 
knew  that  any  disturbances  were  meditated  he  was  closely 
besieged  in  his  palace,  and  the  whole  city  was  at  the  mercy 
of  the  revolters.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  his 
councillors  prevented  the  haughty  duke  jfrom  falling  on  the 
infuriate  populace  at  the  head  of  his  guards;  but  he  soon 
discovered  that  force  would  be  unavailing  against  such  a 
multitude;  he  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  popular  demands, 
but  in  doing  so  he  made  a  secret  vow  that  he  would  exact 
deadly  vengeance  for  the  insult  which  had  been  offered  to 
his  authority.  His  indignation  was  increased  by  similar  re- 
volts in  the  cities  of  Brabant  and  in  Liege,  which  he  justly 
attributed  to  the  example  of  Ghent,  aided  by  the  secret  in- 
trigues of  French  emissaries. 

The  troubles  of  Brabant^  were  easily  quieted;  but  the 
citizens  of  Liege,  relying  on  the  indistinct  promises  of  aid 
made  bv  the  king  of  Trance,  not  only  raised  the  standard  of 
revolt,  but  committed  such  atrocious  crimes  that  Charles 
determined  to  destroy  the  city.  With  some  difficulty  his 
councillors  dissuaded  him  from  executing  his  design;  the 
insurgents,  after  having  been  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle, 
were  forced  to  capitulate;  the  duke  compelled  them  to  sub- 
mit to  very  severe  terms,  he  refused  to  enter  their  city 
through  the  gates,  and  caused  a  breach  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred yards  in  breadth  to  be  made  in  the  walls,  through 
which  he  led  his  army  vnth  all  the  insulting  pomp  of  an 
ancient  triumph. 

In  revenge  for  the  incentives  to  rebellion  which  the  king 
of  France  was  more  than  suspected  of  having  supplied  to 
the  people  of  Liege,  Charles  entered  into  a  close  league  with 
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the  discontented  French  princes  who  had  taken  up  arms 
against  Louis  XI.,  while  that  monarch  renewed  nis  in- 
tngues  with  the  discontented  hurgesses  in  all  the  cities  sub- 
ject to  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  £ouis  was,  however,  far  the 
more  successful  in  this  species  of  unavowed  warfare ;  cold, 
cautious,  and  cunning,  he  was  able  to  conduct  complicated 
intrigues,  and  to  await  their  success  with  patience,  while  the 
violent  temper  of  Charles  frequently  led  him  to  frustrate 
the  plans  on  which  he  had  bestowed  the  most  care  and  at- 
tention. In  one  memorable  instance  the  reliance  of  Louis 
on  his  own  craft  had  nearly  proved  his  destruction ;  finding 
that  his  enyojs  did  not  produce  the  effect  he  desired  on  the 
mind  of  his  rival,  he  resolved  to  tiy  the  effect  of  a  personal 
interview,  and  unexpectedly  presented  himself  at  the  duke 
of  Burgundy's  court  in  Feronne,  escorted  by  a  feeble  com- 
pany of  his  personal  retainers.  The  interview  between  the 
king  and  the  duke  was  far  from  satisfactory ;  their  mutual 
lealousies  soon  began  to  threaten  a  rupture,  when  the  intel- 
ligence of  a  new  revolt  in  Liege,  and  the  massacre  of  all  the 
partisans  of  Burgundy  in  that  city,  including  the  prince- 
bishop,  so  roused  the  fury  of  Charles,  that  he  made  his  sove- 
reign a  prisoner,  and  would  probably  have  proceeded  to 
further  extremities  but  for  the  interference  of  his  council. 

Louis,  taken  in  his  own  toils,  was  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  terms  of  peace  dictated  by  Charles;  the  most  mortifying 
condition  of  nis  liberation  was  that  he  should  lead  an  army 
against  the  insurgent  citizens  of  Liege,  and  thus  aid  his 
vassal  in  suppressing  a  revolt  which  he  had  himself  secretly 
instigated.  The  ducal  and  royal  armies  were  soon  assem- 
bled, and  they  marched  together  against  the  devoted  citi- 
zens of  Liege,  who  had  never  imagined  the  possibility  of 
such  a  combination.  They  did  not,  however,  despair,  but 
defended  themselves  with  great  courage,  until  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  Burgundians  had  forced  its  way  through  the 
breaches  of  the  walls,  and  made  a  lodgment  in  the  principal 
street.  All  resistance  was  then  at  an  end ;  the  city  became 
the  prey  of  the  barbarous  soldiers ;  it  was  cruelly  pillaged 
for  several  days,  and  those  citizens  who  escaped  the  sword 
either  perished  of  hunger  as  they  wandered  through  the 
woods  and  fields,  or  were  delivered  over  to  the  executioner. 
After  this  scene  of  massacre  had  lasted  eight  days,  Charles 
left  the  city,  after  having  given  orders  that  every  edifice  in 
Liege  should  be  destroyed,  except  the  churches  and  the 
houses  belonging  to  the  clergy.     As  Liege  was  an  episco- 
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pal  city,  the  clergy  poBsessed  or  claiined  a  very  conmdet^ble 
portion  of  it,  and  tne  exception  made  in  their  favour  saved 
it  from  ruin. 

Louis  never  forgave  the  indignities  which  he  had  en- 
dured at  Peronne,  and  in  his  forced  march  to  Liege ;  -with.' 
out  openly  declaring  war  against  Burgundy,  he  secretly 
raised  up  enemies  against  the  dcrke  in  every  quarter,  and 
Charles,  by  the  violence  of  his  passions,  constantly  exposed 
himself  at  disadvantage  to  the  machinations  of  his  rival. 
Eendered  insolent  by  continued  prosperity,  he  alienated 
from  him  the  brave  chivalry  of  Burgundy  by  bestowing  all 
his  confidence  on  a  foreign  favourite,  the  count  of  Campo- 
Basso,  who  flattered  his  vanity  by  an  absolute  submission 
to  his  caprices.  Louis  had  the  good  fortune  to  win  the 
friendship  of  the  Swiss,  whom  his  rival  had  changed  &om 
friends  into  foes  by  the  most  wanton  violation  of  treaties ; 
and  Charles,  to  whom  the  very  name  of  freedom  was  odious, 
on  account  of  the  revolts  of  Ghent  and  Liege,  resolved  to 
bring  the  independent  mountaineers  once  more  under  the 
yoke  of  feudal  bondage. 

Barely  had  Europe  seen  so  splendid  an  army  as  that 
which  Charles  led  to  the  invasion  of  Switzerland ;  it  con- 
sisted of  thirty-six  thousand  soldiers,  long  inured  to  military 
exercises,  accompanied  by  the  most  formidable  train  of  artil- 
lery that  had  ever  yet  been  brought  into  the  field.  Count  de 
Nomont,  who  commanded  the  advanced  guard,  opened  the 
campaign  by  laying  siege  to  Yverdun,  a  city  which  had 
formed  part  of  his  domain,  and  where  he  had  numerous  par- 
tisans. The  gates  of  the  city  were  treacherously  opened  to 
the  Burgundians  during  the  night ;  but  the  Swiss  garrison, 
though  suiT>rised  and  half  naked,  made  a  desperate  resist- 
ance, and  finally  succeeded  in  cutting  their  way  to  the  cas- 
tle. Count  de  Nomont  immediately  invested  this  fortress, 
declaring  that  the  Swiss  should  receive  no  quarter  if  they 
made  the  slightest  resistance.  His  menaces  were  .received 
with  defiance,  and  his  first  assault  was  repulsed  with  great 
loss.  He  then  ordered  his  soldiers  to  fill  tne  ditch  with  fas- 
cines of  dried  wood,  straw,  hay,  and  other  combustibles,  to 
which  he  set  fire,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  conflagration 
spread  round  the  castle.  Suddenly  the  gates  were  opened 
and  the  draw-bridge  fell ;  the  Swiss,  linked  together  in  a 
serried  phalanx,  rushed  upon  the  Burgundian  fines,  broke 
their  way  through  them,  and  leisurely  retired  to  Qranson, 
having  suffered  but  a  trifling  loss. 
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The  duke  bimmlf  advanced  to  besiege  Granaon ;  it  waa 
brarely  defended,  but  the  walls  soon  began  to  crumble  un- 
der the  heavy  fire  of  the  Burgundian  artillery,  and  seTeral 
of  the  citizens,  seduced  by  promises  and  bribes,  clamoured 
for  a  capitulation.  It  was  agreed  that  the  governor  and 
the  best  soldiers  of  the  garrison  should  present  themselves 
before  Charles  and  demaifd  to  be  admitted  to  merc^,  as  his 
emissaries  had  promised.  The  moment,  however,  that  they 
appeared,  Charles  ordered  them  to  be  seized  and  bound ; 
without  listening  to  their  appeals  or  to  the  remonstrances 
of  his  own  nobles,  be  commanded  the  governor  and  his 
officers  to  be  hanged,  and  all  the  rest  to  be  hurled  as  they 
were,  bound  hand  and  foot,  into  the  lake.  About  two  hun- 
dred Swiss  were  thus  treacherously  massacred :  they  died 
without  murmur  or  complaint,  fully  persuaded  that  their 
murder  would  be  avenged  by  their  countrymen. 

Intelligence  of  this  event  spread  rapidly  through  the 
cantons  ;  on  every  side  the  bold  mountaineers  flew  to  arms, 
while  the  duke,  having  formed  an  intrenched  camp  at  Gran- 
son,  advanced  with  a  strong  detachment  towards  ^eufchatel. 
Pride  had  rendered  him  so  regardless  of  ordinary  precau- 
tions that  he  came  unexpectedly  in  presence  of  the  main 
body  of  the  Swiss  in  the  mountain  defiles,  when  with  his 
usual  impetuosity  he  gave  the  signal  to  engage.  The  Swiss 
pikemen,  formed*  in  close  line,  £ove  back  the  Burgundian 
cavalry,  and  steadily  advancing  in  close  order  forced  the 
squadrons  of  horse  before  them,  destroying  some  of  the 
bravest  knights  of  the  enemv  as  they  got  entangled  in  the 
press.  Every  effort  which  the  duke  made  to  extricate  his 
gallant  chivalry  only  added  to  the  confusion,  and,  whilst  he 
vainly  strove  to.  form  his  lines,  fresh  troops  appeared  upon 
the  heights  on  his  left  flank,  raising  the  war-cry  of  "  Gran- 
son!  Granson!"  to  show  that  they  came  to  revenge  the 
massacre  of  their  brethren.  Soon  after  the  horns  of  Uri  and 
Unterwalden  were  heard  in  the  distance;  they  were  two 
enormous  horns  which  according  to  tradition  had  been  be- 
stowed upon  these  cantons  by  Pepin  and  Charlemagne; 
their  sound  had  often  filled  invaders  with  dread  during  the 
old  wars  of  Austria,  and  appeared  on  the  present  occasion 
scarcely  less  ominous  to  the  Burgundians. 

The  retreat  of  the  advanced  guard  of  Charles  became 
every  moment  more  disorderly ;  it  was  at  length  converted 
into  a  precipitate  flight,  and  the  fugitives  oy  reaching  the 
intrencned  camp  filled  it  with  the  same  terrof  and  confusion 
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by  whicli  they  were  possessed  themselves.  In  yain  did 
Charles  attempt  to  remedy  the  disorder;  his  artillerymen 
after  a  feeble  and  ineffectual  fire  abandoned  their  guns ;  his 
Italian  auxiliaries  fled  without  striking  a  blow;  and  at  length, 
being  left  almost  alone,  he  quitted  his  camp  with  a  few 
attendants,  leaving  to  the  Swiss  the  richest  booty  that  had 
been  gained  in  war  for  several  centuries.  Among  the  spoils 
thus  abandoned  were  three  celebrated  diamonds,  of  which 
one  now  adorns  the  tiara  of  the  pope,  a  second  is  reckoned 
amongst  the  most  splendid  treasures  of  the  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, and  the  third,  usually  called  the  Souci  mamond,  was 
long  the  richest  brilliant  in  the  crown  of  France. 

Grief  and  rage  for  his  defeat  reduced  Charles  to  a  state 
bordering  on  insanity.  It  was  not  until  after  the  lapse  of 
several  weeks  that  he  began  to  take  active  measures  for  re- 
pairing his  losses  and  preventing  the  king  of  France  from  pro- 
nting  by  his  reverses.  All  the  wealth  which  he  had  hoarded 
during  his  reign,  all  the  treasures  which  he  could  procure 
from  the  wealthy  commercial  cities  in  Flanders  and  Brabant, 
were  freely  poured  forth  to  recruit  his  army ;  the  bells  of  the 
churches  were  melted  down  and  cast  into  camion  to  repair 
the  loss  of  his  artillery  at  Grranson ;  he  hired  auxiliaries  from 
France,  from  Italy,  and  from  England ;  the  chronicles  assert 
that  his  English  legion,  consisting  of  three  thousand  men, 
was  the  only  trus^orthy  division  of  his  army.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Swiss  employed  themselves  in  fortifying 
Morat,  which  they  regarded  as  the  key  of  Berne,  and  sent 
pressing  messages  to  their  confederates  to  hasten  the  arrival 
of  their  respective  contingents. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  1476,  Charles  quitted  his  camp  at 
Lausanne  to  commence  the  siege  of  Morat ;  rarely  has  a 
place  been  more  vigorously  assailed  or  more  obstinately  de- 
fended ;  the  walls  were  breached  in  several  places,  but  every 
assault  of  the  Burgundians  was  repulsed,  and  the  duke  him- 
self was  twice  driven  back  from  the  ruined  ramparts.  This 
marvellous  resistance  gave  the  Swiss  time  to  assemble  their 
armies,  but  Morat  was  on  the  point  of  falling  when  they  ad- 
vanced to  its  relief.  Several  of  his  officers  advised  Charles 
to  raise  the  siege  on  the  approach  of  the  Swiss,  and  retire  to 
ground  more  favourable  for  a  field  of  battle ;  but  he  was  as 
obstinately  deaf  to  good  counsel  as  he  had  been  at  Qranson, 
and  his  passions  had  produced  a  kind  of  fever  which  rendered 
him  so  irritable  that  his  dearest  friends  were  afraid  to  ap- 
proach him.     The  Swiss  formed  their  line  of  battle  under  the 
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shelter  of  a  line  of  hills  corered  with  trees,  which  effectually 
concealed  their  moyements  from  their  enemies ;  Charles  acl- 
Tanced  to  dislodge  them  from  this  position  in  a  tempest  of 
rain  which  injured  his  powder  and  relaxed  the  how-strinn 
of  his  archers.  The  Burgundians,  finding  that  thej  coiud 
not  get  through  the  wood  nor  entice  the  Swiss  from  their 
lines,  hegan  to  retire  towards  their  camp,  drenched  with  rain 
and  exhausted  hj  their  useless  march.  The  Swiss  general, 
Hans  de  Hallwjll,  who  had  already  earned  high  fame  in  the 
wars  of  Hungary,  gaye  the  signiJ  of  pursuit ;  £en^,  the  young 
duke  of  Lorraine,  whom  Charles  had  stripped  of  his  patemiu 
domioionB,  adyanced  at  the  head  of  the  cayalry  of  the  con- 
federates, and  the  Burgundians  were  attacked  in  their  in- 
trenched camp.  Chafes  could  scarcely  be  persuaded  that 
the  Swiss  would  haye  hazarded  so  perilous  an  attempt ;  he 
hastened  to  bring  up  his  men-at-arms  to  the  place  where  the 
chief  assault  was  made,  and  at  the  same  time  opened  a  heayy 
fire  from  his  batteries  on  the  advancing  columns.  His  best 
artillerymen,  howeyer,  had  fallen  at  Qranson;  his  cannon 
being  iU-seryed  did  but  little  execution,  whilst  Hallwyll 
under  cover  of  the  smoke  led  a  body  of  troops  along  the 
Burgundian  lines,  and,  suddenly  falling  on  their  exposed  flank, 
forced  his  way  into  the  midst  of  the  camp  before  the  ma- 
noBuvre  was  discovered.  On  the  other  exti^me  the  Burgun- 
dians  were  equally  surprised  by  an  unexpected  sally  from 
the  garrison  of  Morat ;  they  fell  into  remediless  conmsion ; 
the  battle  was  no  longer  a  fight  but  a  carnage,  for  the  Swiss 
sternly  refused  quarter,  so  that  "cruel  as  at  Morat"  long 
continued  to  be  ajproverb  in  their  mountains. 

The  states  of  burgundy,  lElanders,  and  Brabant  refused 
to  grant  the  duke  the  enormous  sums  which  he  demanded 
to  raise  a  third  army,  and  whilst  he  was  engaged  in  threat- 
ening them  with  his  virrath  and  collecting  as  many  soldiers  as 
he  could  procure  from  his  own  resources  he  learned  that 
Ix)rraine  was  nearly  recovered  by  its  young  duke  Een^,  who, 
after  making  himself  master  of  several  towns  with  little  or 
no  opposition,  had  laid  siege  to  Nancy.  The  city  was  taken 
before  Charles  was  ready  to  march,  and  Bene,  having  secured 
it  with  a  faithful  garrison,  proceeded  to  the  Swiss  cantons 
to  solicit  aid  against  their  common  enemy.  Sieges  were  al- 
ways unfavourable  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy ;  he  was  unable 
to  reduce  Nancy,  but  he  obstinately  persisted  in  remain- 
ing before  the  walls,  while  his  army  suffered  severely  from 
an  inclement  winter  and  the  increasing  want  of  pay  and 
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prortsioiis.  In  fact  the  imfortimate  duke  was  now  sold  to 
his  enemies  bj  his  ^EiYourite  Campo-Basso,  and  his  rash 
cruelty  had  led  him  to  precipitate  the  execution  of  the  chief 
agent  of  the  plot,  whom  he  had  by  chance  made  prisoner. 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1477,  ^i^^  of  Lorraine,  at  the 
head  of  the  Swiss  confederates,  was  seen  from  the  Burgun- 
dian  camp  advancing  to  the  rdief  of  Nancy.  In  the  very 
beginning  of  the  battle  the  desertion  of  the  traitor  Campo- 
Basso  decided  the  fate  of  the  day,  but  the  brave  chivalry  of 
Burgundy  in  this  the  last  of  their  fields  maintained  a  des- 
perate resistance  until  night  put  an  end  to  the  combat. 
The  fate  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  for  a  long  time  un- 
certain, but  after  a  tedious  search  his  body  was  found  cover- 
ed with  wounds,  some  of  which  had  every  appearance  of 
being  inflicted  by  assassins.  Bene  paid  every  possible  re- 
spect to  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  Charles,  and  he 
lioeratfed  all  his  Burgundian  prisoners  that  they  might  at- 
tend the  funeral. 

The  history  of  Mary  of  Burgundy,  the  daughter  and 
successor  of  Charles  the  Bold,  must  be  related  briefly.  No 
sooner  was  the  news  of  her  father's  death  known  than  the 
king  of  JPrance  prepared  to  seize  on  her  dominions  in  Bur- 
gundy, and  the  Flemings  rose  in  insurrection  against  her 
authority.  Louis  at  first  was  disposed  to  force  her  to  marry 
the  dauphin,  and  thus  reunite  Burgundy  to  France,  but 
the  tortuous  course  of  policy  which  he  pursued  defeated  his 
object.  The  Flemings  discovered  the  intrigue ;  they  seized 
on  the  favourite  councillors  of  the  unhappy  princess,  and 
beheaded  them  before  her  eyes  in  the  market-place  of  Ghent. 
Mary  was  subsequently  married  to  Buke  Maximilian  of 
Austria,  but  he  only  obtained  possession  of  her  dominions 
in  the  Netherlands;  Burgundy  was  conquered  by  the 
French,  and  Maximilian  had  neither  the  energy  nor  the 
wisdom  to  recover  it  from  Louis.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
bitter  hostility  between  the  sovereigns  of  France  and  Aus- 
tria, which  for  a  long  series  of  years  kept  the  continent  of 
Europe  in  almost  perpetual  war. 

SECTioif  VII.     The  Age  ofCfharles  F. 

The  political  idea  of  maintaining  a  balance  of  power, 
which  was  first  formed  in  Italy,  be^an  to  spread  north  of 
the  Alps  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  and  overwhelming  in- 
crease of  the  Austrian  power.    Maximilian  of  Austria^  son 
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of  the  Emperor  Frederic  III.,  married  Maiy  of  Burgundy, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgun- 
dy (a.d.  1477),  as  has  been  already  related,  and  in  her  right 
obtaaned  possession  of  the  fertile  and  wealthy  provinces  of 
the  Netherlands.  His  son,  Philip  the  Fair,  was  united  to 
Joanna,  in&nta  of  Spain,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
whose  union  had  iomed  the  kingdoms  of  Aragon  and  Cas- 
tile. The  fruit  of  Philip's  marriage  with  Joanna  was  two 
sons,  Charles  and  Ferdinand ;  and  the  elder  of  these,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  inherited  the  crown  of  Spain  and  its  colonies, 
in  addition  to  his  paternal  dominions  in  the  Netherlands 
(i..  D.  15 16).  The  death  of  his  grandfather  Maximilian 
transmitted  to  hun  the  Austrian  territories  and  the  other 
domains  of  the  house  of  Hapsburgh,  and  the  electors  chose 
him  to  fill  the  vacant  throne  of  the  empire.  Thus  Charles, 
the  First  of  Spain,  and  the  Fifth  of  the  empire,  possessed 
greater  power  than  any  sovereign  that  had  flourished  in 
Europe  since  the  dajs  (k  Charlemagne.  In  the  be^nning 
of  his  reign  he  resigned  his  hereditary  dominions  m  Ger- 
many to  his  brother  Ferdinand,  who  afterwards  succeeded 
him  in  the  empire,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  second 
Austrian  line  of  emperors,  which  ended  with  Charles  VI. 
(a.,  b.  1740)  From  the  Emperor  Charles  descended  the 
Austrian  fsinily  of  Spanish  kings,  which  was  terminated  by 
the  death  of  Charles  II.  (a.  d.  1700). 

These  two  branches  of  the  Austrian  house,  the  German 
and  the  Spanish,  long  acted  in  concert  to  secure  reciprocal 
advantages,  and  were  fortunate  in  strengthening  their  power 
h^  new  alliances.  Ferdinand  married  Anne,  sister  of  Louis 
king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia ;  and,  when  that  monarch 
fell  in  war  against  the  Turks,  added  both  these  kingdoms 
to  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Austria.  Charles  V.,  by  his 
marriage  with  Isabella,  daughter  of  Emmanuel,  king  of  Por- 
tugal, prepared  the  way  for  his  son  Philip's  annexaticn  of 
that  country  to  Spain. 

Two  monarchs,  contemporary  with  Charles,  were  almost 
equally  bound  by  their  interest  to  check  the  preponderance 
of  the  house  of  Austria,  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  and 
Francis  I.  of  France.  Henry  VII.,  after  iAie  victory  of 
Bosworth  field  had  given  him  undisputed  possession  of  the 
crown,  laboured  diligently  and  successfolly  to  extend  the 
royal  authority,  and  to  raise  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
the  nation.  On  his  death  (a.  d.  1509)  he  bequeathed  to  his 
son  a  rich  treasury  and  a  flourishing  kingdom.     Possessing 
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such  advantages,  Henry  VIII.  might  have  been  the  arbi- 
trator of  Europe,  but  his  naturally  fine  talents  were  per- 
verted by  flattery ;  he  allowed  free  scope  to  all  his  passions, 
and  his  actions  were  consequently  the  result  of  caprice, 
vanity,  or  resentment;  rarely,  if  ever,  of  enlightened  policy. 
Many  of  the  defects  in  his  administration  must,  however,  be 
ascribed  to  the  pride  and  ambition  of  his  prime  minister. 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  sacrificed  the  welfare  of  England  and 
the  honour  of  his  sovereign  to  further  his  private  ends  or 
gratify  hisndle  vanity. 

Francis  I.  was  a  prince  of  higher  character;  he  had 
many  of  the  noble  qualities,  and  not  a  few  of  the  faults, 
usujuly  ascribed  to  the  spirit  of  chivalry ;  bold,  enterprising, 
and  personally  brave,  he  did  not  always  regulate  his  actions 
by  prudence,  and  his  rashness  lost  what  his  valour  had  won. 
Soon  after  coming  to  the  crown,  he  undertook  to  recover 
Milan,  and  overthrew  Sforza  and  the  imperialists  at  Marig- 
nano.  The  defeated  duke  resigned  his  country  for  a  pen- 
sion ;  the  pope  and  the  northern  Italian  states  assented  to 
the  arrangement,  and  the  possession  of  the  contested  duchv 
seemed  secured  to  France  by  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with 
the  Swiss  cantons  (a.i).  131 6).  Nearly  at  the  same  time  a 
treaty  was  made  with  Charles,  who  had  not  yet  succeeded  to 
the  empire,  which  seemed  to  establish  peace,  but  only  render- 
ed war  more  certain. 

Henry  and  Francis  were  both  candidates  with  Charles 
for  the  empire  ;  the  former,  however,  had  no  rational  hopes 
of  success,  while  Francis  could  not  hide  his  anticipations  of 
success,  no  more  than  his  mortification  when  ne  failed. 
The  mutual  jealousies  of  the  French  and  Spanish  monarchs 
were  aggravated  by  hostile  claims;  Charles,  by  right  of 
descent,  could  demand  the  ancient  possessions  of  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  he  was  feudal  sovereign,  as  emperor,  over 
the  northern  Italian  states,  the  chief  duchy  of  which  had 
been  recently  annexed  to  France.  On  the  other  hand, 
Francis  had  claims  to  the  thrones  of  Navarre  and  Naples, 
which  he  was  very  unwilling  to  resign.  Peace  could  not 
long  subsist  between  these  potentates,  neither  were  their 
forces  so  unequally  matched  as  might  at  first  be  supposed. 
The  extensive  dominions  of  Charles  were  governed  oy  dif- 
ferent constitutions;  in  none,  not  even  in  Spain,  was  he 
wholly  unfettered,  while  Germany,  where  the  Beformation 
was  constantly  raising  embarrassing  questions,  and  the 
princes  ever  anxious  to  circumscribe  tiie  imperial  authority, 
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added  more  to  his  nominal  than  to  his  real  strength.     His 
finanoes  were  also  embarrassed,  and  he  often  found  it  an 
almost  insuperable  difficulty  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
his  troops,  most  of  whom  were  necessarily  mercenaries.     On 
the  other  hand,  Francis  inherited  almost  despotic  authority; 
Ms  power  was  concentrated,  his  own  subjects  were  enrolled 
as  lus  soldiers,  and  the  regular  organization  of  the  Prench 
government  freed  him  from  the  financial  embarrassments 
of  his  rival.     Both  strengthened  themselves  by  alliances  ; 
Chwles  gained  the  aid  of  the  pope,  and  won  Henry  VIII. 
to  Mb  side  by  duping  the  egregious  vanity  of  Wolsey ; 
Francis,  on  the  other  hand,  was  supported  by  the  Swiss  and 
the  Venetians.     The  war  began  nearly  at  the  same  mo- 
ment in  Navarre,  the  Netherlands,  and  Lombardy.     The 
treachery  of  the  queen-mother,  who  withheld  from  the 
French  commander,  Lautrec,  the  money  necessary  to  pay 
the  troops  employed  in  Italy,  led  to  the  loss  of  Milan  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  duchy.     An  effort  made  to  recover 
the  lost  ground  led  to  the  battle  of  Bicocca  (a.d.  1522),  in 
which  the  IVench  were  totally  defeated  and  finally  expelled 
from  Italy ;  and  Genoa,  their  most  faithful  ally,  was  sub- 
jected to  the  power  of  their  enemies.    An  event  of  scarcely 
less  importance  was  the  death  of  Leo  and  the  elevation  of 
Adrian,  a  devoted  adherent  of  Charles,  to  the  papal  chair ; 
and  this  was  soon  followed  by  the  desertion  of  the  Venetians 
to  the  imperial  side. 

Erancis  might  have  still  recovered  the  Milanese,  where 
the  emperor's  troops  had  been  disbanded  for  want  of  pay, 
had  not  the  queen-mother,  blinded  by  passion,  induced  him 
to  treat  fhe  Constable  of  Bourbon  with  such  gross  injustice 
that  this  powerful  noble  entered  into  a  secret  intrigue  with 
the  emperor,  and  agreed  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt. 
The  discovery  of  the  plot  delayed  the  French  king's  march 
into  Italy  ;  and  though  he  protected  his  own  territories,  the 
Milanese  was  irrecoverably  lost.  Encouraged  by  this  suc- 
cess, Charles  commanded  the  imperial  generals  to  invade 
France  on  the  side  of  Provence,  while  the  king  of  England 
promised  to  attack  it  on  the  north.  Had  this  plan  been 
executed  Francis  must  have  been  ruined ;  but  Wolsey,  pro- 
voked by  the  elevation  of  Clement  VII.  to  the  papacy  on 
the  death  of  Adrian,  avenged  himself  for  the  broken  pro- 
mises of  the  emperor,  afeated  Henry's  ardour  for  enterprise, 
and  persuaded  him  to  keep  his  forces  at  home  under  pre- 
tence of  resisting  the  Scots,  who  had  embraced' the  side  of  the 
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French  king.  Charles,  unable  to  command  monej,  could 
not  make  a  diyersion  on  the  side  of  Spain  or  the  Nether- 
lands; and  the  imperialists,  haTing  uselessly  wasted  the 
country,  were  compelled  to  retire  from  Provence. 

lEmed  by  his  success,  Francis  hastened  to  inyade  Italy ; 
but,  instead  of  pressing  the  pursuit  of  the  diattered  im- 
perialists, he  laid  siege  to  Favia,  and  thus  gave  his  adTersa- 
ries  time  to  strengthen  and  recruit  their  forces.  With  simi- 
lar imprudence  he  sent  a  large  detachment  to  invade  Naples, 
hoping  that  the  viceroy  of  that  kingdom  would  withdraw  a 
large  portion  of  the  imperialists  from  the  Milanese  fat  its 
defence.  But  Charles's  generals,  having  received  a  strong 
reinforcement  raised  in  Germany  by  the  Constable  of  Bour- 
bon, attacked  the  French  in  their  intrenchments,  and  gained 
a  decisive  victory,  in  which  Francis  himself  was  made 
prisoner. 

This  great  calamity  was  principally  owing  to  the  roman- 
tic notions  of  honour  entertained  by  the  French  king ;  he 
had  vowed  that  he  would  take  Pavia  or  perish  in  the  at- 
tempt ;  and,  rather  than  expose  himself  to  the  imputation  of 
breaking  a  promise  of  chivalry,  he  remained  in  his  intrench- 
ments, though  the  means  of  safe  retreat  wcto  open  to  him. 
Never  did  armies  engage  with  greater  ardour  than  the 
French  and  imperialists  before  the  walls  of  Pavia  (February 
24th,  1525).  On  the  one  hand,  a  gallant  young  monarch, 
seconded  by  a  generous  nobility,  and  followed  by  subjects 
to  whose  natural  impetuosity  indignation  at  the  opposition 
which  they  had  encountered  added  new  force,  contended  for 
victory  and  honour.  On  the  other  side,  troops  more  com- 
pletely disciphned,  and  conducted  by  generals  of  greater 
abilities,  fought,  from  necessity,  with  courage  heightened 
by  despair.  The  imperialists,  however,  were  unable  to  re- 
sist the  first  efforts  of  the  French  valour,  and  their  firmest 
battalions  began  to  give  way.  But  the  fortune  of  the  day 
was  quickly  changed.  The  Swiss  in  the  service  of  France, 
unmindful  of  the  reputation  of  their  country  for  fidelity  and 
martial  glory,  abandoned  their  post  in  a  cowardly  manner. 
The  garrison  of  Pavia  sallied  out  and  attacked  the  rear  of 
the  French  during  the  heat  of  the  action  with  such  fury  as 
threw  it  into  confusion ;  and  Pescara,  falling  on  their  cavalry 
with  the  imperial  horse,  among  whom  he  had  prudently  inter- 
mingled a  considerable  number  of  Spanish  foot,  armed  with 
the  heavy  muskets  then  in  use,  broke  this  formidable  body 
by  an  unusual  method  of  attack,  against  which  they  were 
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totally  unprovided.  The  rout  became  nniyersal,  and  resist- 
ance oeased  in  almost  every  part  but  where  the  king  was  in 
person,  who  fought  now,  not  for  fame  or  victory,  but  for 
safety.  Though  wounded  in  several  places  and  thrown  from  his 
horse,  which  was  killed  under  him,  Francis  defended  himself 
on  foot  with  an  heroic  courage.  Many  of  his  bravest  officers, 
gathering  round  him,  and  endeavouring  to  save  his  life  at 
the  expense  of  their  own,  fell  at  his  feet.  The  king,  ex- 
haostea  with  fatigue  and  scarcely  capable  of  further  resist- 
ance, was  lefb  aLmost  alone,  exposed  to  the  fury  of  some 
Spanish  soldiers,  strangers  to  his  rank,  and  enraged  at  his 
obstiiiacy.  At  that  moment  came  up  Pomperant,  a  French 
gentleman  who  had  entered  together  witn  Bourbon  into 
the  emperor's  service,  and,  placing  himself  by  the  side  of  the 
monarch  against  whom  he  nad  rebelled,  assisted  in  protect- 
ing him  from  the  violence  of  the  soldiers,  at  the  same  time 
beseeching  him  to  surrender  to  Bourbon,  who  was  not  far 
distant.  Imminent  as  the  danger  was  which  now  sur- 
rounded Francis,  he  rejected  with  indication  the  thoughts 
of  an  action  which  would  have  afforded  such  triumph  to  his 
traitorous  subject ;  and,  calling  for  Launoy,  who  also  hap- 
pened to  be  near  at  hand,  gave  up  his  sword  to  him  ;  which 
he,  kneeling  to  kiss  the  king's  hand,  received  with  profound 
respect ;  and,  taking  his  own  sword  from  his  side,  presented 
it  to  him,  saying, "  that  it  did  not  become  so  great  a  monarch 
to  remain  disarmed  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  emperor's 
subjects." 

Although  Launoy  treated  his  royal  captive  with  all  the 
marks  of  respect  due  to  his  rank  and  character,  he  never- 
theless guarded  him  with  the  utmost  precaution.  He  was 
solicitous,  not  only  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  his  escaping, 
but  afraid  that  Ins  own  troops  might  seize  his  person,  and 
detain  it  as  the  best  security  for  the  payment  of  their 
arrears.  In  order  to  provide  as^st  both  these  dangers, 
be  iM>nducted  Francis,  the  day  alter  the  battle,  to  a  strong 
castle,  and  committed  him  to  the  custody  of  an  officer  re- 
markable for  the  strict  vigilance  which  such  a  trust  required. 
Frauds,  who  formed  a  judgment  of  the  emperor's  disposi- 
tion by  his  own,  was  extremely  desirous  that  Charles  should 
be  inrormed  of  his  situation,  fondly  hoping  that,  from  his 
generosity  or  sympathy,  he  should  obtain  speedy  relief.  He 
therefore  gave  a  passport  to  an  imperial  officer  to  carry  the 
intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Favia  and  his  own  capture 
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through  France,  as  the  communication  with  Spain  by  land 
waa  the  most  safe  and  certain  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Charles  received  the  account  of  this  signal  success  with 
affected  moderation,  but  at  the  same  deliberated  with  the 
utmost  solicitude  how  he  might  derive  the  greatest  advant- 
ages from  the  misfortunes  of  his  adversary.  His  first  de- 
mands were  that  Francis  should  restore  the  duchy  of  Bur- 
gundy, which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  dishonourably  wrested 
from  his  ancestors  by  Louis  XI.  ;  that  Provence  and 
DauphiD^  should  be  erected  into  an  independent  kingdom 
for  the  Constable  of  Bourbon ;  that  satisfaction  should  be 
made  to  the  king  of  England  for  his  claims  on  France ;  and 
that  all  the  pretensions  of  France  to  territories  in  Italy 
should  be  renounced  for  ever.  Francis  was  so  indignant  at 
being  required  to  make  such  ignominious  concessions  that 
he  drew  his  dagger  and  made  an  attempt  to  commit  suicide ; 
he  was  of  course  prevented,  and  it  was  hinted  that  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  the  emperor  would  lead  to  the  offer  of 
more  equitable  conditions.  Francis  himself  was  of  the  same 
opinion ;  he  was  sent  iu  a  Spanish  gaUey  to  Barcelona,  from 
whence  he  was  removed  to  Madrid ;  but  on  reaching  that 
city  he  was  sent  to  the  Alcazar  and  guarded  more  careful- 
ly than  ever,  and  it  appeared  evident  that  the  king's  reliance 
on  the  emperor's  generosity  had  been  wholly  misplaced. 

But  this  triumph,  which  seemed  to  have  made  Charles 
master  of  Italy  and  arbiter  of  Europe,  so  far  from  yielding  the 
substantial  advantages  which  might  reasonably  have  been 
expected,  served  only  to  array  against  him  the  jealousy  of 
England,  of  the  Italian  states,  and  of  the  Protestant  princes  | 
of  Germany.  At  the  same  time  the  disorganized  condition 
of  his  finances,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  finding  pay, 
subsistence,  or  the  munitions  of  war  for  his  soldiers,  re- 
duced his  Italian  armies  to  inactivity  in  the  very  moment  of 
victory.  Henry  VIII.  was  the  first  of  the  imperial  allies  to 
set  the  example  of  defection ;  he  entered  into  a  defensive 
alliance  with  Louise,  the  queen-regent  of  France,  in  which 
all  the  differences  between  him  and  her  soon  were  adjusted ; 
at  the  same  he  engaged  that  he  would  employ  his  best 
offices  in  order  to  deliver  his  new  ally  from  a  state  of 
captivity.  Imprisonment  soon  began  to  produce  such 
injurious  effects  on  the  mental  and  bodily  health  of  Francis 
that  Charles  began  to  fear  that  all  his  plans  might  be  frus- 
trated by  the  death  of  his  captive,  and  he  therefore  sought 
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ft  personal  interview  with  him,  in  which  he  held  out  a  hope 
of  milder  conditions  of  liberation. 

The  chief  obstacle  that  stood  in  the  way  of  Francis's 
liberty  was  the  emperor's  continuing  to  insist  so  peremptorily 
on  the  restitution  of  Burgundy  as  a  preliminary  to  that 
event.  But  the  history  of  Burgundy  while  an  independent 
duchy,  as  detailed  in  preceding  sections,  sufficiently  proves 
that  compliance  with  such  a  demand  would  have  reduced 
the  monarch  of  France  to  a  state  of  complete  dependence  on 
his  nominal  vassals.  Francis  often  declared  that  he  would 
never  consent  to  dismember  his  kingdom ;  and  that,  even  if 
he  should  so  far  forget  the  duties  of  a  monarch  as  to  come 
to  such  a  resolution,  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom 
would  prevent  its  taking  effect.  Finding  that  the  emperor 
was  inflexible  on  the  point,  he  suddenly  took  the  resolution 
of  resigning  his  crown,  with  all  its  rights  and  prerogatives, 
to  his  son  the  dauphin,  determining  rather  to  end  his  days  in 
prison  than  to  purchase  his  freedom  by  concessions  unwor- 
thy of  a  king. 

Charles  was  so  alarmed  by  this  resolution  that  he  con- 
sented to  modify  his  demands  so  far  as  not  to  insist  on  the 
restitution  of  Burgundy  until  the  king  was  set  at  liberty. 
The  remaining  conditions  of  the  treaty  were  sufficiently 
ooerous ;  but  a  few  hours  before  the  signing  them  Francis 
assembled  such  of  his  counsellors  as  happened  to  be  in 
Madrid,  and  having  exacted  from  them  a  solemn  oath  of  se- 
crecy, he  made  a  long  enumeration  in  their  presence  of  the 
dishonourable  acts  as  well  as  unprincely  rigour  which  the 
emperor  had  employed  in  order  to  insnare  or  intimidate  him. 
For  that  reason  he  took  a  formal  protest  in  the  hands 
of  notaries  that  his  consent  to  the  treaty  should  be  consider- 
ed as  an  involuntary  deed  and  be  deemed  null  and  void. 
By  this  disingenuous  artifice,  for  which  the  treatment  he  had 
received  was  no  apology,  Francis  endeavoured  to  satisfy  his 
honour  and  conscience  in  signing  the  treaty,  and  to  provide 
at  the  same  time  a  pretext  on  which  to  break  it. 

About  a  month  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  the  re- 
gent's ratification  of  it  was  brought  from  France,  and  two 
princes  of  the  blood  sent  as  hostages  for  its  execution.  At 
last  Francis  took  leave  of  the  emperor,  whose  suspicion  of 
the  king's  sincerity  increasing  as  the  time  of  putting  it  to 
the  proof  approached,  he  attempted  to  bind  him  still  faster 
by  exacting  new  promises,  which  after  those  he  had  already 
made  the  French  monarch  was  not  slow  to  grant.     He  set 
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out  from  Madrid,  a  place  wliicli  the  remembrance  of  bo 
many  afflicting  circumstances  rendered  peculiarly  odious  to 
him,  with  the  joy  natural  on  such  an  occasion,'  and  began 
the  long  wished-for  journey  towards  his  dominions.  He 
was  escorted  by  a  body  of  horse  under  the  command  of 
Alar9on,  who,  as  the  king  drew  near  the  frontiers  of  France, 
guarded  him  with  more  scrupulous  exactness  than  ever. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  river  Andaye,  which  separates  the 
two  kingdoms,  Lautrec,  one  of  his  favourite  generals,  ap- 
peared on  the  opposite  bank,  with  a  guard  of  horse  equal  in 
number  to  Alar9on's.  An  empty  bark  was  moored  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream ;  the  attendants  drew  up  in  order  on 
the  opposite  banks ;  at  the  same  instant  Launoy  put  off 
with  eight  gentlemen  from  the  Spanish,  and  Lautrec  with 
the  same  number  from  the  French, wde  of  the  river;  the 
former  had  the  king  in  his  boat ;  the  latter  the  two  princely 
hostages,  the  dauphin  and  the  duke  of  Orleans ;  they  met 
in  the  empty  vessel ;  the  exchange  was  made  in  a  moment ; 
Francis,  after  a  short  embrace  of  his  children^  leaped  into 
Lautrec's  boat,  and  reached  the  French  shore.  He  mount- 
ed at  that  instant  a  Turkish  horse,  waved  his  hand  over  his 
head,  and,  with  a  joyous  voice,  cried  aloud  several  times, 
"  I  am  yet  a  king  I "  theti,  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he 
galloped  at  full  speed  to  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  and  thence  to 
Bayonne.  This  event,  no  less  impatiently  desired  by  the 
French  people  than  their  monarch,  happened  on  the  i8th 
of  March,  1526,  a  year  and  twenty-two  days  after  the  &tal 
battle  of  Pavia. 

The  states  of  Burgundy  afforded  Francis  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  refusing  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  his  liberation. 
They  represented  to  the  monarch  that  he  had  no  right  to 
make  a  transfer  of  their  allegiance  without  their  consent, 
and  that  they  would  rather  assert  their  independence  than 
submit  to  a  foreign  dominion.  Upon  this,  Francis,  turning 
towards  the  imperial  ambassadors,  represented  to  them  the 
impossibility  of^  performing  what  he  had  undertaken,  and 
ofEered,  in  lieu  of  Burgundy,  to  pay  the  emperor  two  mil- 
lions of  crowns.  The  ambassadors,  who  were  well  aware 
that  the  entire  scene  had  been  concerted  between  the  king 
and  the  states,  refused  to  admit  any  modification  of  the 
treaty ;  they  returned  to  Madrid,  and  Charles,  who  perceived 
that  he  had  been  over-reached,  exclaimed  in  the  most  public 
manner  and  in  the  harshest  terms  against  Francis,  as  a 
prince  void  of  fiuth  and  honour.     The  French  king,  on  the 
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other  hand,  asserted  that  no  promise  obtained  by  force  was 
binding,  and  easily  obtained  ^om  the  pope  a  full  absolution 
from  all  the  obligations  which  he  had  contracted. 

During  this  period  Germany  waa  cruelly  harassed  by 
insurrections  of  the  peasants,  goaded  to  madness  by  the  op« 
pressions  of  their  lords.  In  Thuringia,  where  a  great  pait 
of  the  population  had  been  converted  to  Lutheranism, 
Mimcer,  a  wild  fanatic,  became  the  leader  of  the  insurgents, 
and  by  stimulating  their  ignorant  zeal  added  religious  bi- 
gotry to  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  Luther  sincerely  lamented 
the  scandal  that  these  disturbances  brought  on  the  cause  of 
the  Beformation ;  but  his  own  marriage  with  a  nun  who  had 
broken  her  vows  gave  such  general  offence,  that  his  influ- 
ence for  a  season  was  greatly  diminished. 

Francis  was  not  long  at  liberty  before  be  not  only  pro- 
tested against  the  treaty  of  Madrid  and  refused  to  fiilfil 
any  of  its  stipulations,  but  organized  a  new  league  against 
Charles,  which  was  named  **Holy,"  because  the  pope  was 
its  nominal  head.  The  Venetians,  the  duke  of  Milan,  and 
the  Enghsh  kiug  joined  the  confederacy ;  but  their  opera- 
tions were  so  slow  and  feeble  that  the  imperialists  easily 
maintained  their  ascendency  in  the  north  of  Italy.  The 
Constable  of  Bourbon,  irritated  by  the  vacillating  conduct  of 
the  pope,  marched  against  Borne,  heedless  of  the  truce  that 
liad  been  granted  to  the  pontiff  by  the  viceroy  of  Naples. 
"The  eternal  city"  was  talken  by  assault,  and  suffered  more 
severely  £rom  the  soldiers  of  a  Cathohc  king  than  from  the 
barbarous  pagans  of  an  earlier  age.  Bourbon  fell  in  the 
Msault ;  but  the  command  of  the  imperialists  devolved  on 
the  prince  of  Orange,  who  besieged  the  pope  in  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  and  compelled  him  to  yield  himself  a  prisoner 
(a.l.  1^27).  Charles  received  the  intelligence  of  this  suc- 
cess with  contemptible  hypocrisy;  he  professed  the  most 
sincere  sorrow  for  the  captivity  of  the  holy  pontiff,  and  or- 
dered prayers  to  be  offered  for  his  dehverance  in  all  the 
Spanish  churches,  instead  of  sending  orders  for  his  Hbera- 
tion.  80  great  was  the  indignation  excited  by  the  harsh 
treatment  of  the  pope,  that  ITrancis  was  enabled  to  invade 
Italy  and  penetrate  to  the  very  walls  of  Naples.  But  here 
kis  prosperity  ended;  the  pope,  Hberated  from  captivity, 
resolved  to  conciliate  the  emperor ;  the  Venetians  became 
jealous  of  the  French  power,  and  finally  the  Genoese  hero, 
Andi-ew  Doria,  roused  bv  the  wrongs  which  Francis  had 
inflicted  Oft  him^^lf  mi  Us  country,  revolted  to  the  emperor. 
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and  turned  tlie  scale  of  the  war  by  making  the  imperialists 
superior  at  sea.  Doria's  first  care  was  to  restore  the  re- 
public of  Q-enoa ;  and  such  was  the  opinion  entertained  of 
his  patriotism  and  disinterestedness,  that  he  was  universally 
called  "  The  pather  or  his  ooirifTET  ai^d  the  bestobeb 
OF  its'libebty '*  (a.d.  1528).  These  circumstances,  and 
the  defeat  of  his  army  in  the  Milanese,  inclined  Francis  to 
peace ;  a  treaty  was  negotiated  at  Cambray  by  the  em- 
peror's aunt  and  the  king's  mother,  but  the  fair  diplomatists 
left  enough  of  disputable  points  unsettled  to  f umisn  grounds 
for  a  future  war. 

Charles,  having  thus  prevailed  over  France,  resolved  to 
make  a  vigorous  struggle  to  crush  the  Eeformation  in  Grer- 
many;  but  the  Protestant  princes,  undismayed  by  his  power, 
formed  a  league  for  their  mutual  protection  at  Smalkald 
(a.d.  1530),  and  applied  to  the  kings  of  France  and  England 
to  patronize  their  confederacy.  Henry  VIII.  was  eager  to 
grant  them  support ;  he  was  desirous  to  be  divorced  from 
his  wife,  Catherine  of  Aragon,  the  emperor's  aunt,  and 
attributed  the  pope's  reluctance  to  the  intrigues  of  Charles. 
Hostilities  were  for  a  time  averted  by  the  emperor's  making 
some  important  concessions,  for  he  was  anxious  to  have  his 
brother  Ferdinand  chosen  as  his  successor,  with  the  title  of 
king  of  the  Romans,  and  the  progress  of  the  Turks  on  his 
eastern  frontiers  could  only  be  resisted  by  the  united 
strength  of  the  empire. 

Francis  had  concluded  peace  at  Cambray  because  he 
was  no  longer  able  to  maintain  war.  He  sought  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  renewing  hostilities,  and  secured  the  friend- 
ship of  the  pope  by  imiting  his  son,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  to 
the  pontiff's  niece,  Catherine  de  Medicis.  But  though  he 
thus  gained  one  ally,  he  lost  others.  Henry  VIII.,  inflamed 
by  love  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  enraged  by  the  pope's  confirm- 
ation of  his  marriage  with  Catherine,  no  longer  kept  an^ 
measures  with  the  court  of  Bome ;  his  subjects  seconded  hia 
resentment ;  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  abolishing  the 
papal  power  and  jurisdiction  in  England  (a.d.  1534)  ;  by 
another  act,  the  king  was  declared  supreme  head  of  the 
Church,  and  all  the  authority  of  which  the  popes  were  de- 
prived was  vested  in  him.  Henry  was  thus  msinclined  te 
support*  the  pope's  ally,  and  the  Frotestant  princes  of  Ger- 
many viewed  Francis  with  some  suspicion,  because  he  pei^ 
secuted  the  reformed  in  his  own  dominions.  The  death  of 
Clement  VII.,  and  the  election  of  Paul  III.,  an  adherent  of 
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iiie  emperor,  suddenly  deprived  Prancis  of  the  papal  aid,  on 
which  he  had  confidently  calcidated,  and  compelled  him  to 
delay  his  projects  for  troubling  the  peace  of  Europe. 

The  iQsurrection  of  the  Aiahaptists,  a  new  set  of  fana- 
tics in  Germany,  aild  the  emperor's  expedition  against  the 
piratical  states  of  Barbary,  employed  men's  minds  for  a 
season.  The  suppression  of  the  fanatics  and  the  conquest 
of  Tunis  crowned  the  emperor  with  glory,  yet  it  was  at 
this  moment  that  Francis  chose  to  renew  the  war  (a.d. 
1535).  Savoy  was  immediately  overrun  by  the  French 
troops,  and  its  unfortunate  duke  in  vain  implored  the  aid  of 
the  emperor,  whose  resources  had  been  exhausted  in  the 
Afirican  war.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Charles  chal- 
lenged his  rival  to  single  combat,  in  which  farcical  proposal 
he  only  imitated  the  former  follies  of  Francis.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  death  of  the  dauphin,  amid  the  joy  occa- 
sioned by  the  repulse  of  the  imperialists,  who  had  invaded 
Provence,  was  absurdly  attributed  to  poison  administered 
by  emissaries  of  Charles.  To  complete  the  exhibition  of 
folly,  Francis  summoned  Charles,  as  count  of  Flanders,  to 
appear  before  the  parliament  of  P^s,  and,  on  his  refusal, 
he  was  declared  to  have  forfeited  the  Low  Countries  to  his 
feudal  superior.  The  war  itself  was  languidly  conducted, 
but  the  pope,  alarmed  by  the  progress  of  the  Turks,  per- 
sonally interfered,  and  a  truce  of  ten  years  was  concluded 
between  the  two  sovereigns  at  Nice  (a.d.  1538). 

The  religious  disputes  in  G-ermany  between  the  princes 
of  the  Protestant  and  those  of  the  Catholic  league,  the 
struggles  made  by  the  pope  to  prevent  the  meeting  of  a 
general  council,  uiiless  under  circumstances  that  would  give 
him  complete  control  over  its  deliberations,  filled  Charles 
with  anxiety,  which  was  not  a  little  increased  by  the  turbu- 
lent disposition  of  his  Flemish  subjects  and  the  success  of 
the  Turks  in  Hungary.  Notwithstanding  all  these  difficul- 
ties, he  undertook  an  expedition  against  Algiers  (a.d.  i  J41), 
but  his  fleet  was  shattered  bv  a  storm,  his  army  wasted  by 
a  pestilential  disease,  and  his  stores  of  provision  rendered 
unavailing.  He  was  compelled  to  return,  overwhelmed  with 
loss  and  disgrace,  and  his  defeat  raised  the  courage  of  his 
enemies  so  high  that  he  had  to  encounter  a  new  war  in 
Europe. 

Francis  was  eager  to  take  advantage  of  his  rival's  dis- 
tress, and  the  crime  of  the  imperial  governor  of  the  Milanese 
furnished  him  with  a  decent   pretext.     This  imprudent 
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functionary  seized  two  ambassadors,  sent  from  tbe  Parisian 
court  to  Turkey,  and  put  them  to  death,  in  direct  violation 
of  the  law  of  nations.     Francis  now  changed  his  plan  of 
operations ;  acting  on  the  defensive  in  Italy,  he  invaded  the 
Netherlands  and  Eoussillon  (a.i).  1542),  but  failed  to  make 
any  permanent  impression.     Charles  found  an  ally  in  the 
king  of  England :  the  death  of  his  aunt  had  removed  the 
great  source  of  enmity  between  the  emperor  and  Heniy, 
and  the  close  alliance  between  France  and  Scotland,  recently 
cemented  by  the  marriage  of  the  Scotch  king,  James  V.,  to 
a  French  princess,  Mary  of  Quise,  had  excited  great  jealousy 
and  alarm  in  England.     Henry,  with  his  usual  impetuosity, 
having  introduc^  the  Eeformation  into  England,  became 
anxious  that  Scotland  should  also  withdraw  its  allegiance 
from  the  pope,  and  endeavoured  to  win  his  nephew  James 
to  adopt  his  plan,  by  the  most  advantageous  offers.     The 
influence  of  ttxe  Scottish  clergy  prevailed  over  that  of  the 
English  monarch,  and  Henry  in  his  fury  proclaimed  war 
against  Scotland.   In  the  midst  of  these  troubles,  James  V. 
died,  leaving  his  dominions  to  his  infant  daughter,  Mary, 
the  celebrated  and  unfortunate  queen  of  Scots.  This  chianged 
all  Henry's  plans ;   he  aimed  at  uniting  the  two  kingdoms, 
by  effecting  a  marriage  between  his  son  Edward  and  Mary, 
but  be  knew  that  this  could  only  be  effected  by  crushing 
the  French  party  in  Scotland,  ana,  eager  to  accomplish  this 
object,  he  readily  entered  into  the  aHaance  against  Francis. 
The  French  monarch,  on  the  other  hand,  entered  into 
close  union  with  the  Turks,  and  courted  the  support  of  the 
G-erman  Protestants :  but  the  princes  of  the  empire  refused 
to  join  60  bitter  a  persecutor  of  the  reformed  doctrines,  and 
his  only  ally,  the  duke  of  Cleves,  was  forced  to  submit  to 
Charles.    The  sultan  afforded  him  more  effiiective  support ; 
he  invaded  Hungary  in  person,  and  sent  the  celebrated  ad- 
miral and  pirate,  Barbarossa,  to  join  the  French  in  invading 
Italy.     Nice  was  besieged  by  tneir  united  forces ;   to  the 
astonishment  and  scandal  of  all  Christendom,  the  lilies  of 
France  and  the  crescent  of  Mohammed  appeared  inconjuno- 
tion  against  a  fortress,  cm  which  the  cross  of  Savoy  was  dis- 
played.   The  allies  were  finally  compelled  to  raise  the  si^ie, 
and  Francis  had  not  even  the  poor  consolation  of  success, 
in  return  for  the  infamy  of  having  taken  as  auxiliaries  the 
deadly  enemies  of  Christianity.   The  battle  of  Cerisoles  (A.p. 
1544)  gave  his  arms  the  fame  of  useless  victory,  but  it  did 
not  prevent  the  invasion  of  France  by  the  emperor  on  the 
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side  of  Lorraine,  and  the  English  through  Calais.  Had 
Charles  and  Henry  acted  in  concert,  Francis  must  have 
yielded  unconditionally,  but  he  took  advantage  of  their 
diauuion  to  conclude  a  separate  peace  with  the  emperor  at 
Crespy  (a.d.  1544).  Henry  VIII.  continued  the  war  for 
some  time  longer,  but  it  dia  not  produce  any  event  of  con- 
sequence. Charles  had  now  secured  his  predominance  in 
Italy,  and  was  secretly  preparing  to  restore  the  imperial 
authority  in  Germany.  Death  removed  his  two  powerful 
contemporaries,  Francis  and  Henry,  in  the  same  year  (^.n, 
1547))  hoth  of  whom  would  have  been  dangerous  antagonists. 
Though  Henry's  motives  in  favouring  the  Beformation 
were  not  very  pure,  his  intense  hatred  of  the  popes  must 
have  induced  him  to  protect  the  Protestant  interest  in  Oer- 
many. 

The  secularization  of  Prussia,  by  Albert  of  Brandenburg 
(a.I).  I  j»5),  was  the  first  example  of  the  seizure  of  church 
property,  consequent  cm  the  change  of  religion ;  but  the 
indigmition  of  the  Catholic  princes,  and  the  ambition  of  the 
Protestants,  were  restrained  by  the  Turkish  and  the  French 
wars.  Still  the  emperor's  conduct  at  the  diets  of  Spires  and 
Augsburg,  the  pope's  anxiety  to  convene  a  council  subservi- 
ent to  his  will,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  ecclesiastics  in  the 
states  that  retained  their  connexion  with  Borne,  compelled 
the  Protestants  to  renew  the  league  of  Smalkald,  and  assign 
the  fixed  contingent  of  men  and  arms  that  should  be  sup« 
plied  by  the  several  members.  When  the  council  of  Trent 
finally  opened  (-1.3).  1 545),  its  very  form  and  its  first  deci- 
sion rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Protestants  to  take  any 
part  in  it.  But  the  peace  of  Crespy  left  them  unprotected^ 
uid  their  want  of  mutual  confidence  prevented  them  from 
ftcting  in  concert.  At  the  very  commencement  of  the  war, 
Prince  Maurice  of  Saxony  deserted  the  league  and  joined 
the  emperor;  John  Frederic,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and 
chief  leader  of  the  Protestants,  was  made  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Miiblberg  (ii.n.  i  J47),  and  his  dominions  rewarded 
the  treachery  of  Maurice.  The  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the 
^  hone  of  the  Beformers,  was  inveigled  to  visit  the  empe- 
n)r  at  Halle,  and  dishonourably  detained  as  a  captive. 

This  rapid  success  of  the  emperor  alarmed  the  pope,  who 
began  to  fear  that  Charles  would  prevail  upon  the  council 
to  limit  his  pontifical  authority,  and  the  two  potentates,  ap- 
parently believing  the  Protestant  cause  crushed,  began  to 
seek  for  their  own  private  advantages.    Charles  published  a 
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code  of  doctrines  called  the  "  Interim,"  because  the  regula- 
tions it  contained  were  only  to  be  in  force  until  the  convo- 
cation of  a  free  general  council,  and  this  edict,  which  was 
strictly  conformable  to  the  tenets  of  the  Bomish  Church,  he 
resolved  to  enforce  on  the  empire  (a.d.  1548).  Catholics 
and  Protestants  equally  declaimed  against  this  summary 
mode  of  settling  a  nation's  faith,  but  the.  emperor  scarcely 
encountered  any  open  resistance,  except  from  the  free  city 
of  Magdeburgh,  and  an  army  sent  to  reduce  this  disobedient 
place  was  intrusted  to  Maurice  of  Saxony. « 

Maurice  was  secretly  dissatified  with  the  conduct  of  the 
emperor,  and  was  especially  grieved  by  the  detention  of  his 
father-in-law,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse.  He  formed  a  bold 
plan  for  compelling  the  emperor,  by  a  sudden  attack,  to 
establish  religious  freedom,  and  liberate  the  landgrave,  but 
concealed  his  projects,  until  the  most  £ivourable  moment  for 
putting  them  into  execution.  On  the  surrender  of  Magde- 
burgh (a.d.  1551),  he  contrived  to  win  the  confidence  of  the 
garrison  and  the  citizens,  without  awakening  the  suspicions 
of  the  emperor,  and  he  entered  into  a  secret  treafy  with 
Henry  II.  of  Prance,  the  son  and  successor  of  Francis.  No 
words  can  describe  the  astonishment  and  distress  of  the 
emperor,  when  Maurice,  having  completed  his  preparations, 
published  his  manifesto,  detailing  the  grievances  which  he 
required  to  be  redressed.  The  active  prince  proceeded  with 
so  much  promptitude  and  vigour,  that  Charles  narrowly 
escaped  being  made  prisoner  at  Innspruck.  The  coiuicil  of 
Trent  was  broken  up ;  the  prelates  tumultuously  voted  a 
prorogation  for  two  years,  but  more  than  ten  elapsed  before 
its  proceedings  were  renewed.  The  emperor  had  the  morti- 
fication to  see  all  his  projects  ovethrown  by  the  prince  whom 
he  had  most  trusted,  and  was  compelled  to  sign  a  treaty  at 
Passau,  by  which  the  captive  princes  were  restored  to  h- 
berty,  and  a  free  exercise  of  their  religion  secured  to  the 
Protestants  (a.d.  1552).  The  war  with  France  lasted  three 
years  longer ;  it  was  conducted  without  any  great  battles, 
out,  on  the  whole,  proved  unfavourable  to  the  emperor. 
From  the  hour  that  the  treaty  of  Passau  had  wrested  from 
Charles  V.  the  fruits  of  bis  whole  political  career,  be  felt 
that  his  crowns  were  heavy  on  his  brows.  The  principles  of 
mutual  toleration  were  formally  sanctioned  by  the  diet  of 
Augsburg :  Paul  IV.,  who  may  be  esteemed  the  successor 
of  Pope  Julius, — for  the  twenty  days'  reign  of  Maroellus 
produced  no  political  event, — was  so  offended,  that  he  be- 
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came  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  en- 
tered into  close  alliance  with  the  king  of  France. 

The  Protestant  religion  was  first  legaUy  established  in 
England  by  Edward  VI.,  the  pious  son  of  the  profligate 
Henry. .  But  the  troubles  occasioned  by  his  minority,  and  the 
ambition  of  his  guardians,  prevented  the  Beformed  Church 
from  being  fixed  on  a  permanent  foundation.  Edward  died 
young  (a.d.  1553),  and  the  papal  dominion  was  restored  by 
his  bigoted  successor  and  sister,  Mary.  Charles,  having 
failed  to  procure  the  empire  for  his  son  Philip,  negotiated  a 
marriage  between  that  prince  and  Queen  Mary,  which  was 
concluded,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  British  nation. 
Mary's  cruel  persecutions  of  the  Protestants  failed  to  recon- 
cile her  subjects  to  the  yoke  of  Bome,  and  on  her  death 
(a.d.  15^8),  the  reformed  religion  was  triumphantly  restored 
by  her  sister  EKzabeth. 

The  diet  which  assembled  at  Augsburg  (a.d.  1555)  did 
not  secure  to  the  Protestants  all  the  advantages  they  had  a 
right  to  expect.  Maurice  had  fallen  in  a  pettjr  war,  and 
they  had  no  leader  fit  to  be  his  successor.  "With  strange 
imprudence,  the  Lutherans  consented  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  Calvinists  &om  the  benefits  of  religious  toleration,  and 
left  several  important  questions  undecided, — the  pregnant 
source  of  future  wars.  "When  the  labours  of  the  diet  termin- 
ated, Charles,  mortified  at  being  forced  to  resign  the  hope 
of  securing  the  emj)ire  to  his  son,  saddened  by  his  experi- 
ence of  the  instability  of  fortune,  and  broken  down  by  ill- 
ness, resolved  to  abdicate  his  double  authority.  He  re- 
signed the  sceptre  of  Spain  and  the  Netherlands  to  his  son, 
Philip  II.,  ana  the  imperial  crown  some  months  after  to  his 
brother  Ferdinand :  he  then  retired  to  the  monastery  of  St. 
Justus,  in  Valladolid,  where  he  died  (a.d.  1558). 

The  long  struggle  for  religious  freedom  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  V.  terminated  in  favour  of  the  Eeformation ;  but 
the  Eomish  Church  was  far  from  being  subdued,  and  it  de- 
rived most  eflElcient  support  from  the  institution  of  the  Je- 
suits, a  political  rather  than  religious  society,  admirably 
organized  for  the  support  of  the  highest  and  most  unpeld- 
ing  assumptions  of  papal  authojity.  This  body  became 
formidable  from  its  unity  and  the  secrecy  of  its  operations, 
but  it  at  length  excited  the  alarm  of  Catholic  prmces,  and 
was  suppressed  in  the  last  century. 

In  the  course  of  the  wars  between  Charles  and  Prancis, 
the  republic  of  Venice,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
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teenth  century,  liad  appeared  so  formidable  that  almost  all 
the  potentates  of  Europe  united  in  a  confederacy  for  its  de- 
struction, declined  from  its  ancient  power  and  splendour. 
The  Venetians  not  only  lost  a  great  part  of  their  territory 
in  the  war  excited  by  the  league  of  Cambray,  but  the  reve- 
nues as  well  as  vigour  of  the  state  were  exliaustcd  by  their 
extraordinary  and  long-continued  efforts  in  their  own  de- 
fence, and  that  commerce  by  which  they  had  acquired  their 
wealth  and  power  began  to  decay  without  any  hopes  of  its 
reviving.  All  the  &tal  consequences  to  their  republic, 
which  the  sagacity  of  the  Venetian  senate  foresaw  on  the 
^t  discovery  of  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  actually  took  place.  Their  endeavours  to 
prevent  the  Portuguese  from  establishing  themselves  in  the 
East  Indies,  not  only  by  exciting  the  Mameluke  sultans  of 
Egypt  and  the  Ottoman  monarchs  to  turn  their  arms  against 
such  dangerous  intruders,  but  by  affording  secret  aid  to  the 
infidels  in  order  to  insure  their  success,  proved  ineffectual. 
The  activity  and  valour  of  the  Portuguese  surmounted  every 
obstacle,  and  obtained  such  a  firm  footing  in  that  fertile 
country,  as  secured  to  them  large  possessions  with  an  in- 
fluence still  more  extensive.  Lisbon  instead  of  Venice  be- 
came the  mart  for  the  precious  commodities  of  the  East. 
The  Venetians,  9&et  having  possessed  for  many  years  the 
monopoly  of  that  beneficial  commerce,  had  the  mortification 
to  be  excluded  from  almost  any  share  in  it.  The  discoveries 
of  the  Spaniards  in  the  western  world  proved  no  leas  fiktal 
to  inferior  branches  of  commerce.  When  the  sources  from 
which  the  state  derived  its  extraordinary  riches  and  power 
were  dried  up,  its  interior  vigour  declined,  and  of  course  its 
external  operations  became  less  formidable.  Long  before 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  oentury,  Venice  ceased  to  be  one 
of  the  principal  powers  in  Europe,  and  dwindled  into  a 
secondar^r  and  subaltern  state.  But  as  the  seriate  had  the 
address  to  conceal  the  diminution  of  its  power  under  the 
veil  of  moderation  and  caution ;  as  it  made  no  raah  effort 
that  could  discover  its  weakness ;  as  the  symptoms  of  pditi- 
cal  decay  in  states  are  not  soon  observed,  and  are  seldom  so 
apparent  to  their  neighbours  as  to  occasion  any  sudden 
alteration  in  their  conduct  towards  them,  Venice  continued 
long  to  be  considered  f^id  respected.  She  was  treated  not 
according  to  her  present  condition,  but  according  to  the 
rank  which  she  had  formerly  held.  Charles  V.,  as  well  as 
the  kings  of  France,  his  riv^,  courted  her  assistance  with 
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emulation  and  solicitude  in  all  tbeir  enterprises.  Eren 
down  to  the  close  of  the  oenturj,  Yenice  remained  not  onl j 
an  object  of  attention,  but  a  considerable  seat  of  political 
negotiation  and  intrigue. 

That  authority  which  the  first  Cosmo  de  Medici  and 
Lorenzo  his  grandson  had  acquired  in  the  republic  of  Flo- 
rence bj  their  beneficence  and  abilities,  inspired  their  de- 
Boendants  with  the  ambition  of  usurping  the  sovereignt^r  in 
their  country.  Charles  V.  placed  Alexander  de  Medici  at 
the  head  of  the  republic  (a.!).  1530),  and  to  the  natural 
interest  and  power  of  the  family  added  the  weight  as  well 
as  the  credit  of  the  imperial  protection.  Of  these  his  suc- 
eesBor  Cosmo,  sumomed  the  Gbeat,  availed  himself;  and 
establishing  his  supreme  authority  on  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient republican  constitution,  he  transmitted  that  together 
with  the  title  of  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  to  his  descend- 
ants. Their  dominions  were  composed  of  the  territories 
which  had  belonged  to  the  three  commonwealths  of  Flo- 
rence, I^sa,  and  Sienna,  and  formed  one  of  the  most  ro- 
spectable  of  the  Italian  states. 

Sbctioit  VIII.     The  Age  ofUUzdbeth, 

The  accession  of  Elizabeth  was  the  crisis  of  the  Eeform- 
ation  in  Qreat  Britain ;  as  she  was  the  daughter  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  whose  marriage  with  Henry  VIII.  had  not  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Eomish  Church,  her  title  was  not  recog- 
nised by  the  Catholics,  and  the  king  of  France  permitted 
his  daughter-in-law,  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  to  assume  the 
arms  and  title  of  England.  Elizabeth  secured  herself  by 
entering  into  secret  afliance  with  the  heads  of  the  Protest- 
ant party  in  Scotland,  who  succeeded  in  withdrawing  that 
kingdom  from  its  allegiance  to  the  pope,  and  so  fettering 
the  royal  authority,  that  the  queen  dowager,  who  acted  as 
regent  for  her  daughter,  was  too  much  harassed  at  home  to 
make  any  hostile  attempt  on  England.  Connected  with  the 
cause  of  the  Beformation  by  her  own  interests,  Elizabeth 
was  naturally  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  Protestants  in 
Europe,  while  Philip  II.  was  the  champion  of  the  Catholics. 
Hence  England  became  the  counterpoise  to  Spain  in  this 
a^,  as  France  had  been  in  the  preceding.  But  the  ancient 
rivaby  between  France  and  Spain  was  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  Elizabeth ;  it  prevented  a  cordial  union  between 
the  Catholic  powers  of  Europe  for  checking  the  progress  of 
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the  Seformatioii,  and  it  secured  sapport  for  her  doubtful 
title,  ere  her  noble  qualities,  becoming  known,  earned  for 
her  the  best  of  all  securities,  the  affections  of  the  English 
nation. 

Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  was  the  niece  of  Hen^  VIII., 
and  next  heir  to  his  crown  if  the  illegitimacj  of  Elizabeth 
were  established ;  she  was  wedded  to  the  heir-apparent  of 
the  Prench  monarchy ;  her  maternal  uncles,  the  princes  of 
Lorraine,  were  remarkable  for  capacity,  valour,  and  daring 
ambition,  and  she  had  reasonable  prospects  of  success  at  a 
time  when  Scotland  was  divided  between  the  contending 
communions,  Ireland  was  altogether  Catholic,  and  Catho- 
lics predominated  in  the  n6rth  of  England.  The  death  of 
Henry  II.,  by  a  mortal  wound  in  a  tournament,  raised 
Mary's  husband,  the  feeble  Francis  II.,  to  the  French 
throne,  and  the  young  queen's  influence  transferred  the 
power  of  the  monarchy  to  the  princes  of  Lorraine.  The 
bigoted  Philip  II.  was  so  alarmed  at  the  probable  accession 
of  power  to  his  great  rivals,  that  he  not  only  acknowledged 
Elizabeth's  title,  but  proffered  her  marriage.  She  declined 
the  offer,  and  Philip  gave  his  hand  to  the  princess  Elizabeth 
of  France,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  that  power  at  Ga- 
teau Cambresis.  Though  no  express  stipulations  were  made, 
it  was  well  known  that  the  extirpation  of  heresy  formed  a 
part  of  this  alliance  between  the  two  great  Catholic  powers; 
it  led  to  a  furious  war  of  religion,  which  ended  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  European  state. 

Before  entering  on  the  history  of  the  religious  wars  in 
France  and  the  Netherlands,  it  is  of  importance  to  examine 
the  state  of  England  and  Scotland  during  the  early  part  of 
Elizabeth's  reign.  On  the  death  of  Francis  II.  (Dec.  1560), 
Mary  was  compelled  to  return  to  her  native  dominions  by 
the  jealousy  of  her  mother-in-law,  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
who  secretly  envied  the  power  of  the  princes  of  Lorraine. 
She  left  France  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  from  the  verj 
first  moment  of  her  landing  had  to  endure  indignities  the 
most  mortifying  to  her  proud  spirit.  Popery  had  been 
overthrown  in  Scotland,  but  the  Protestantism  erected  in 
its  stead  was  just  as  bigoted  and  as  intolerant  as  the  ancient 
creed  had  been  in  the  worst  of  times.  Still,  the  winning 
manners  of  the  queen,  and  the  weakness  of  her  party,  pr^  ' 
vented  any  immediate  outbreak  ;  and  the  confidence  of  the 
Protestants  in  the  earl  of  Moray  restrained  the  violence  rf  1 
their  fanaticism.    The  marriage  of  Mary  to  the  young  Lord  I 
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Damley,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  both  of  Elizabeth 
and  Lord  Moray  (a.d  156^),  led  to  the  first  open  breach 
between  the  queen  and  her  subjects.     Several  lords,  indig- 
nant at  the  refusal  of  security  to  the  Protestant  religion, 
souglit  safety  in  England,  and  they  soon  gained  Damley 
bimaelf  to  join  their  association.  An  Italian,  of  mean  birth, 
David  Eizzio,  having  been  appointed  private  secretary  to 
the  queen,  gained  such  an  ascendency  over  her,  that  Dam- 
ley's  jealousy  was  roused ;    he  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
with  the  exiled  lords,  introduced  an  armed  band  secretly 
into  the  palace,  arrested  Eizzio  in  the  queen's  presence, 
and  murdered  him  at  the  door  of  her  chamber.     The  birth 
of  a  son  led  to  an  apparent  reconciliation  between  Mary 
and  her  husband ;  but  its  hoUowness  was  proved  by  Dam- 
ley's  being  excluded  from  witnessing  the  baptism  of  his  own 
child.  The  appearance  of  renewed  affection  was  maintained 
notwithstanding  this  insult ;  Damley  fell  sick,  Mary  visited 
him  with  apparent  anxietv,  and,  under  the  pretence  that 
quiet  was  necessary  to  an  invalid,  removed  him  to  a  solitary 
house  called  the  Bju-k  of  Field.     On  the  9th  of  Febmary, 
1 567,  this  house  was  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  and  the 
unfortunate  Damley' s  lifeless  body  carried  to  some  dis- 
tance, where  it  was  found  without  any  external  mark  of 
Tiolence.    The  measures  taken  by  Mary  to  screen  Bothwell, 
uniyersally  regarded  as  the  author  of  this  crime,  and  her 
subsequent  marriage  to  that  nobleman,  seemed  conclusive 
evidence  that  she  had  countenanced  her  husband's  miu*der. 
The  Scottish  lords  flew  to  arms  ;  Mary  was  forced  to  yield 
herself  a  prisoner  to  her  irritated  subjects,  and  Bothwell 
fled  into  exile. 

The  unfortunate  queen,  confined  in  Lochleven  castle, 
was  forced  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  her  son,  who  was  crowned 
^th  the  title  of  James  VI.  She  escaped  from  her  prison, 
and  soon  found  herself  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  but 
^thin  eleven  days  from  her  deliverance  she  was  completely 
defeated  in  the  battle  of  Langside,  and  forced  to  seek  refuge  in 
England  (a.d.  i  j68).  Elizabeth  placed  the  fugitive  in  close 
custody,  a  measure  which  her  safety  perhaps  demanded,  but 
which  was  scarcely  consistent  with  her  honour.  The  insur- 
rections of  the  Catholic  lords  in  the  northern  counties,  and 
Mary's  intrigues  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  combined  with 
the  open  attempts  of  the  Catholic  states  against  Elizabeth, 
rendered  the  unfortunate  queen's  detention  a  matter  of 
prudent  expediency,  if  not  of  prime  necessity. 
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Like  his  father  Charles  Y.,  Philip  was  ambitious  of  tmi- 
yersal  monarchy,  but  he  used  different  means ;  he  hoped  to 
gain  the  clergy  by  his  Beal,  to  win  the  nobles  by  bribes 
which  the  nv^etdth  of  Spanish  America  enabled  him  to  offer, 
and  to  subdue  the  {)eople  by  the  united  efforts  of  ecclesias- 
tical  and  aristocratic  mfluence.  But  in  the  Netherlands, 
as  in  France,  the  proposal  to  establish  the  Inquisition  was 
a  fatal  error  of  despotism ;  it  provoked  the  fierce  i^esistance 
of  all  who  were  worthy  of  their  country,  it  identified  the 
papacy  with  cruelly  and  slavery,  it  gave  to  the  refonned 
leaders  the  proud  title  of  deliverers  of  their  country.  The 
election  of  Pius  IV.  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  precipitated 
the  civil  war  in  Prance  (a.d.  ij6o).  A  conspiracy  was 
formed  for  removing  the  Quises,  in  which  many  ardent  C*. 
tholics  joined ;  it  was  discovered  and  defeated,  but  the  san- 
^inary  cruelly  of  the  Lorraine  princes  rendered  their  victory 
injurious  to  their  cause ;  the  memory  of  the  martyrs  they 
slaughtered  won  proselytes,  and  confirmed  opposition.  So 
powerful  were  the  Huguenots  that  liberty  of  conscience 
was  sanctioned  in  an  assembly  of  the  Notables  at  Pontsine- 
bleau ;  and  it  was  proposed  to  convoke  a  national  council 
for  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  GtiUican  Church.  Had 
Prance  been  ruled  by  an  energetic  sovereign,  acquainted 
with  the  interests  of  his  crown  and  the  wishes  of  the  nation, 
the  Prench  Church  at  this  moment  might  have  been  ren- 
dered as  independent  of  Home  as  the  English ;  the  pope 
saw  the  danger,  and  he  induced  Prancis  to  abandon  the  na- 
tional synod,  by  promising  the  speedy  convocation  of  a 
general  coundl.  Both  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Prance 
objected  to  reassembling  the  bishops  at  Tren^  declaring 
that  its  name  was  odious  to  the  Protestants ;  but  the  iU 
health  of  Prancis  II.,  who  was  fast  sinking  into  the  grave, 
induced  Pius  to  quicken  his  proceedings,  and  bulk  for  the 
continuation  of  the  council  were  issued.  In  the  mean  time 
the  States- General  assembled  in  Prance.  The  prince  of 
Cond^  and  the  king  of  Navarre,  the  great  leaders  of  the 
Huguenot  party,  were  arrested  when  they  appeared  at 
court,  and  the  former  received  sentence  of  death.  But  the 
queen-mother,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  dreading  that  the  re- 
gency would  be  seized  by  the  Guises  when  the  king  died, 
secretly  intrigued  with  the  Huguenots  to  secure  their  sup- 
port, and  the  life  of  Condi6  was  the  pledge  and  the  reward 
of  their  assistance.  But  while  she  thus  courted  the  allianoe 
of  the  Protestants,  she  secretly  informed  Philip  II.  that  her 
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hatred  of  the  Eeformation  was  unabated,  and  that  she  only- 
waited  a  favourable  opportunity  to  imitate  his  example  of 
meroiless  butchery  and  persecution.  She  intrigued  with 
both  parties,  a  fetal  error ;  for  had  she  frankly  embraced 
one  she  would  have  stamped  the  other  with  the  character  of 
revolt:  her  Italian  cunning  only  served  to  render  civil  war 
ineiritable. 

The  duke  of  Guise  saw  clearly  that  to  sustain  the  part 
ie  designed  to  act  it  was  necessary  to  attempt  something 
of  more  than  ordinary  magnitude ;  he  raised  the  cry,  "  the 
Church  is  in  danger;"  ignorance  and  bigotry  responded  to 
the  enmmons ;  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  zealous 
supporters  of  papal  infellibility,  hoping  to  destroy,  by  one 
hlow,  the  queen-regent.  Like  his  opponents  he  appealed 
to  the  people,  and  attempted  to  guide  public  opinion ;  like 
them,  too,  he  declared  himself  the  steadfest  friend  of  the 
monarchy ;  thus  the  struggle  between  the  two  parties  had 
for  its  prize  the  throne  of  France,  and  for  its  pretext  the 
defence  of  royalty. 

In  the  mean  time  the  council  of  Trent  continued  its 
deliberations,  without  showing  any  symptom  of  a  desire  to 
conciliate  the  spirit  of  the  age  by  improving  either  the 
doctrine  or  the  discipline  of  the  Church.  The  bishops 
wasted  their  time  in  sSiolastic  disputations,  and  proved  how 
delusive  were  their  professions  of  a  desire  for  peace  by 
celebrating  the  victory  obtained  over  the  Huguenots  at 
Dreux  by  a  public  thanksgiving.  In  fact,  the  council  ter- 
rified nobody  but  Pius  IV.,  who  saw  his  power  attacked  on 
eyepy  side.  Maximilian,  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Ferdi- 
nand, having  been  elected  king  of  the  Eomans,  refused  for 
a  long  time  to  receive  the  sanction  of  his  election  from  the 
pontiff,  and  finally  accepted  it  as  a  mere  ceremony,  vener- 
able on  account  of  its  antiquity ;  it  would  have  been  better 
for  the  Holy  See  to  have  abjured  such  a  privilege  than  to 
have  it  preserved  as  a  subject  of  ridicule  and  mockery. 

But  though  the  public  proceedings  at  Trent  were  far  from 
injuring  the  progress  of  the  Eeformation,  there  were  secret 
plans  devised  fraught  with  imminent  peril  to  the  Protest- 
ants. One  of  these  was  revealed,  by  the  imprudence  of  the 
cardinal  of  Lorraine.  On  the  loth  of  May,  1^63,  he  read  a 
letter  from  his  niece,  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  "  submitting 
herself  to  the  council,  and  promising  that,  when  she  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  England^  she  would  subject  both 
her  kingdoms  to  the  obedience  due  to  the  Apostolic  See." 

3iOD.    H.  T 
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He  added,  verbally,  that  she  would  hare  sent  pi^elates,  as 
representatives  of  Scotland,  to  the  council,  had  she  not  been 
restrained  by  the  necessity  of  keeping  terms  with  her  here- 
tical councillors.  The  Italians  were  engaged  everywhere 
alarming  monarchs  with  the  republican  tendency  of  the  Be- 
formation ;  a  charge  which  seemed  to  derive  some  support 
fipom  the  revolts  of  the  peasants  in  Germany,  the  troubles 
in  Flanders,  and  the  confusion  of  France.  Philip  II.  was 
not  the  only  sovereign  who  regarded  heretics  as  rebels,  and 
believed  that  the  papacy  would  be  found  an  efficient  aid  to 
despotism  in  crushing  civil  as  well  as  religious  liberty. 

At  length  the  council  of  Trent  terminated  its  sittings ; 
eighteen  years  of  debate  had  produced  no  plan  of  reform  for 
ecclesiastical  morals,  discipline,  or  doctrine  (a.I).  1564). 
One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  assembled  fathers  was  to  issue 
an  anathema  against  heretics,  which  justified  the  Protestants 
in  their  refusal  to  recognise  the  acts  of  the  council.  But 
we  should  commit  a  great  error  if  we  supposed  that  this  last 
of  the  general  councils  produced  no  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  papacy ;  it  organized  the  spiritual  despotism  of 
the  popes,  clearly  perceiving  that  the  temporal  empire  was 
irrecoverably  lost,  and  it  placed  the  Holy  See  in  the  posi- 
tion of  an  ally  to  the  monarchs  who  were  eager  to  maintain 
despotic  power.  From  the  time  of  this  council  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  every  sovereign  of  France  and  Spain  remarkable 
for  hostility  to  constitutional  fi^edom  has  been  equally  con- 
spicuous for  his  attachment  to  the  Holy  See  and  the  arti- 
cles of  faith  ratified  by  the  council  of  Trent.  It  was  by 
this  assembly  that  the  marriage  of  priests  was  definitely 
prohibited.  We  have  already  shown  how  necessary  an 
element  this  law  has  been  to  the  spiritual  despotism  possess- 
ed, and  temporal  supremacy  claimed,  by  the  pope.  Family 
and  country  had  no  ties  on  the  bishops  of  the  Catholic 
church ;  Eome  enjoyed  exclusive  possession  of  every  feeling 
that  can  render  a  man  a  good  subject  or  a  good  citizen ;  the 
infallibility  and  omnipotence  of  the  pope  were  made  articles 
of  faith  by  prelates  whose  heart  was  engaged  in  supporting 
the  supremacy  of  the  Holy  See ;  the  popes  could  rouse  na- 
tions to  revolt,  and  trouble  empires,  because  they  had  obedi- 
ent emissaries  in  every  parish ;  the  doctrine  of  implicit  sub- 
mission to  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  was  taught  by  priests, 
when  it  could  not  be  enforced  by  armies,  and  it  was  found 
sufficiently  efficacious  to  harass  Europe  with  a  century  of 
war.     Pius  IV.  comprehended  the  immense  value  of  an  un- 
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married  clergy;  though  he  had  violently  condemned  the 
administration  of  the  eucharist  in  both  kinds,  he  relaxed  the 
prohibition  at  the  instance  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and 
permitted  the  cup  to  be  given  to  the  laity  in  Germany ;  but 
on  the  point  of  celibacy  he  was  inflexible,  for  he  was  justly 
convinced  that  it  was  the  great  bond  by  which  all  the  por- 
tions of  papal  domination  were  united,  and  that  if  it  should 
be  relaxed  the  entire  edifice  would  fall  in  sunder. 

Afiier  the  dissolution  of  the  council  a  general  suspicion 
was  diffused  through  the  Protestants  of  Europe  that  a 
league  for  their  desteiction  had  been  formed  by  some  of  the 
leading  Catholic  powers.  It  is  now  sufficiently  notorious 
that  these  suspicions  were  not  groundless,  and  that  Pius  I Y. 
was  weary  of  the  slow  steps  by  which  the  members  of  this 
pretended  holy  alliance  advanced  to  the  verge  of  an  exter- 
niinating  war.  He  earnestly  urged  a  personal  interview 
between  Catherine  de  Medicis  and  Phiup  II. ;  it  was  de- 
clined by  the  latter  on  accoimt  of  his  ill  health ;  but  he  sent 
a  worthy  representative,  the  duke  of  Alva,  to  hold  a  conference 
with  the  queen-regent  and  her  son,  Charles  IX»,  at  Bayonne. 
The  pretext  for  the  meeting  was  an  interview  between  the 
young  queen  of  Spain  and  her  mother,  Catherine  de  Me- 
dicis; but  the  presence  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  the  avowed 
enemy  of  the  Protestants,  whose  extirpation  he  openly  pro- 
claimed to  be  his  most  solenm  duty  to  Gk)d  or  man,  was  a 
clear  proof  that  more  important  designs  were  contemplated. 
The  days  were  spent  in  all  the  sports  and  festivities  that  are 
to  be  found  in  a  luxurious  and  licentious  court.  But  at  the 
dead  hour  of  midnight,  when  the  courtiers,  exhausted  by  the 
tournament,  the  table,  and  the  dance,  retired  to  repose, 
Catherine  held  secret  conferences  with  Alva  in  the  apart- 
nients  of  her  probably  unconscious  daughter  Elizabeth. 
They  agreed  in  their  object,  the  destruction  of  the  Hugue- 
nots and  all  the  parties  disposed  to  place  restrictions  on  the 
foyal  authority  in  the  French  and  Spanish  dominions,  but 
they  differed  very  widely  as  to  the  means  by  which  this  might 
be  most  effectually  accomplished.  Alva  recommended  the 
^08t  violent  measures,  edicts  of  extermination  supported  by 
powerful  armies,  military  execution  of  all  who  ventured  to 
offer  any  opposition,  and  a  general  massacre  of  the  Hugue- 
not congregations.  But  though  Catherine  would  not  have 
shown  any  scruple  in  adopting  these  or  even  more  atro- 
cious plans,  she  was  well  aware  that  Alva's  projects  cauld 
not  be  executed  without  the  aid  of  a  Spanish  army,  and  she 
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was  too  jealous  of  her  own  authority  to  allow  a  foreign 
court  to  exercise  any  influence  in  the  kingdom  which  E^e 
governed  as  regent.  She  relied  on  her  own  crafb  and  cun- 
ning to  retain  power,  for  her  zeal  for  religion  was  always 
made  subservient  to  her  ambition,  and  she  was  infinitely 
more  afraid  of  any  combination  of  the  nobles  of  France  to 
restrain  the  royal  authority  than  of  the  real  or  supposed 
progress  of  heretical  opinions.  She  hated  the  Huguenots 
rather  as  a  political  than  as  a  religious  body,  for  the  aristo- 
cratic leaders  of  the  sect  were  more  bent  on  rendering  the 
nobles  independent  of  the  crown  than  on  delivering  the 
GuUican  Church  &om  the  power  of  the  pope ;  and  it  was  the 
aristocratic  character  thus  imprinted  on  the  principles  of 
the  Eeformation  in  Prance  which  prevented  the  Protestant 
movement  from  ever  becoming  popular  with  the  great  body 
of  the  middle  aud  lower  ranks  in  Prance.  In  their  minds 
it  was  associated  with  feudalism,  which  had  become  so 
odious  to  the  French  people  that  they  would  have  accepted 
the  worst  form  of  Oriental  despotism  in  preference. 

Philip  began  to  execute  his  part  of  the  agreement  by  a 
vigorous  effort  to  establish  the  Inquisition  in  Flanders ;  and, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  insurrection  which  such  a  measure 
provoked,  he  appointed  the  duke  of  Alva  lord-lieutenant  of 
the  Netherlands,  with  almost  absolute  authority.  Many  of 
the  Flemish  merchants  and  manufacturers  left  their  coun- 
try ;  they  brought  their  industry  and  their  capital  to  Eng- 
land,— a  circumstance  which  had  no  small  share  in  the  rapid 
growth  of  England's  commercial  prosperity.  The  cruelties 
of  Alva,  the  noble  resistance  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  long 
the  head  and  hope  of  the  Protestant  party  in  Europe,  and 
the  final  establishment  of  the  independence  of  the  Seven 
United  Provinces,  belong  to  general  history ;  but  in  this 
narrative  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  Philip's  brutal 
obstinacy  was  frequently  blamed  by  the  court  of  Bome ;  the 
crafty  Italians  would  have  preferred  fraud  to  violence,  and 
assassination  to  the  perils  of  open  war  (^.d,  157  a).  It 
must  also  be  mentioned,  that  the  Turks  joined  in  the  con- 
test as  the  protectors  of  the  Flemings,  and  that  their  defeat 
by  Don  John  of  Austria,  at  Lepanto,  finally  delivered  Eu- 
rope from  the  perils  with  which  it  was  menaced  by  Moham- 
medan barbarism.  Pius  V.,  who  ascended  the  papal  throne 
(a.d.  1566),  was  disposed  to  take  advantage  of  the  victorr 
at  Lepanto,  and  organize  a  league  against  the  Turks ;  but 
Philip  was  jealous  of  the  glory  acquired  by  his  brother,  and 
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be  declared  that  nothing  should  divert  him  from  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  in  Flanders.  This  pontiff,  who  was  after- 
wards canonized  as  a  saint,  was  inflexible  in  his  hatred  of 
the  Protestants ;  but  he  made  some  efforts  to  remedy  the 
evils  of  the  Church  by  founding  schools  and  colleges,  and 
excluding  persons  of  immoral  ufe  from  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nities.   He  was  succeeded  by  GTregory  XIII. 

In  the  ^spring  of  1560  the  TVench  Protestants  were  de- 
tected in  a  conspiracy  for  tating  the  infant  king  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  persecuting  Q-uises,  and  expelling  the  entire 
Lorraine  family  from  France.  The  massacres  with  which 
this  crime  was  punished  produced  retaliation ;  a  civil  war 
ensued,  which,  interrupted  by  short  and  unsteady  truces, 
lasted  to  1570,  when  a  treaty,  favourable  to  the  Huguenots, 
was  concluded  at  St.  Germains.  To  cement  this  peace  a 
marriage  was  proposed  between  the  young  king  of  Navarre, 
the  hereditary  leader  of  the  French  Protestants,  and  the 
princess  Margaret,  the  beautiful  sister  of  the  king  of  France. 
The  proposal  diffiised  such  universal  joy  that  even  the  more 
Tiolent  of  the  Catholic  party  were  forced  to  acquiesce,  and 
preparations  were  made  for  celebrating  the  nuptials  at  Paris 
with  extraordinary  magnificence.  Admiral  Coligni  and  the 
other  Protestant  leaders  were  invited  to  witness  the  festi- 
vities, and  the  chief  Catholic  lords,  headed  by  the  duke  of 
Guise,  came  to  share  in  the  general  reconciliation. 

The  events  which  led  to  the  fearful  tragedy  that  accom- 
panied this  marriage  have  been  so  misrepresented  by  party 
writers  on  every  side,  that  it  is  desirable  to  state  the  facts 
at  some  length  as  thev  have  been  narrated  by  the  principal 
actors  themselves.  At  this  period  the  populace  of  Paris 
Was  the  most  bigoted  and  sanguinary  mob  to  be  found  in 
Europe.  They  went  beyond  the  most  cruel  edicts  of  their 
rulers  in  persecuting  all  who  were  suspected  of  heretical 
opinions,  and  not  unfrequently  took  the  law  into  their  own 
tands,  against  the  wishes  of  the  court  and  the  clergy.  The 
presencje  of  Coligni  and  the  Protestant  lords  was,  therefore, 
a  source  of  indignant  grief  to  the  fanatical  multitude,  and 
nothing  but  the  presence  of  the  royal  guards  prevented  out- 
bursts of  popular  violence.  Ouise  and  his  friends,  opposed 
to  the  Huguenots  as  heretics,  and  to  their  leaders  as  rivals, 
fostered  this  general  discontent,  while  the  queen-mother, 
Catherine,  negotiated  with  both  parties,  believing  that  she 
could  only  retain  power  by  balancing  one  against  the  other. 
Charles  IX.,  feeble  in  body  and  weafc  in  intellect,  had 
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just  attained  his  legal  majority,  but  the  real  power  of  the 
states  was  wielded  by  Catherine  and  her  favourite  son  Henry, 
for  whom  she  always  showed  herself  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
rest  of  her  children.  In  some  of  his  conversations  with  the 
Protestant  lords  Charles  complained  very  bitterly  of  the 
state  of  thraldom  in  which  he  was  held,  and  Coligni,  commi- 
serating the  unhappy  monarch,  promised  to  aid  in  his  de- 
liverance. The  king  soon  began  to  vaunt  of  his  design  to 
assume  the  reins  of  power  and  to  remove  his  mother  and 
brother  from  the  court ;  they  took  the  alarm,  and  easily  dis- 
covering by  whose  coimsels  the  king  was  influenced,  resolved 
to  assassinate  the  Admiral  Cohgni.  Henry  hired  a  man  for 
the  purpose,  and  lent  him  his  own  gun ;  but,  in  order  to  avert 
suspicion,  he  stationed  the  assassin  in  the  lodguigs  of  a  re- 
tainer of  the  duke  of  G-uise.  Coligni  was  shot  as  he  passed 
the  house,  but  the  wound  was  not  mortal;  before  his  friends 
could  break  open  the  door  the  assassin  had  escaped,  leaving 
his  gun  behind  him.  At  first  the  suspicions  of  the  Pro- 
testants were  directed  against  the  duke  of  G-uise,  but  the  gun, 
and  some  other  circumstances,  soon  led  them  to  discover  the 
real  instigators  of  the  plot,  and  they  very  imprudently  pro- 
claimed their  intention  to  exact  heavy  vengeance  upon  Ca- 
therine and  her  favourite  son. 

In  this  emergency  Catherine  convoked  a  secret  council 
of  her  friends,  and  there  it  was  resolved  to  massacre  all  the 
Huguenots  on  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew  (a.d.  i  J7a),  and 
thus  crush  the  entire  party  at  ono  blow.  The  conspirators, 
seven  in  number,  were  well  aware  that  they  could  rely  on  the 
royal  guards,  who  were  still  animated  by  all  the  passions  of 
the  late  religious  wars,  and  they  also  knew  that  the  Parisian 
populace  waited  but  for  a  signal  to  indulge  in  the  excess  of 
savage  bigotry.  It  was  further  resolved  that  the  atrocious 
plot  should  be  kept  secret  from  the  king  until  it  was  on  the 
eve  of  execution,  but  that  all  arrangements  for  effectually 
accomplishing  the  general  slaughter  shoidd  be  made,  and 
everything  kept  in  readiness  to  begin  the  moment  that  his 
consent  had  been  obtained. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  Catherine  went  to 
Charles,  accompanied  by  her  chosen  advisers,  and  told  him 
that  the  Protestants  had  formed  a  plan  for  the  extermination 
of  the  royal  family,  which  could  only  be  frustrated  by  the 
most  immediate  and  decisive  measures.  The  feeble  monarch, 
who  was  not  many  degrees  removed  from  idiocy,  exhibited 
every  sign  of  helpless  alarm :  whilst  in  this  condition,  his 
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mother  placed  before  bim  the  dreadful  decree  of  exter- 
mination, and  demanded  his  signature ;  Charles  at  first  re- 
fused, and  for  some  time  it  was  doubtful  whether  his  consent 
could  be  obtained.  At  length,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage  mingled 
with  insanity,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  consent,  provided  that  you 
kill  them  all,  and  leave  no  survivor  to  reproach  me." 

It  was  about  midnight  that  the  sounding  of  the  tocsin 
summoned  the  bands  of  murderers  to  commence  the  work 
of  destruction.  Most  of  the  unsuspecting  Huguenots  were 
massacred  in  their  beds,  or  shot  on  the  roofs  of  their  houses 
while  attempting  to  escape  ;  Charles  himself,  armed  with  a 
gun,  stationed  hunself  in  a  tower,  from  which  he  fired  upon 
such  fugitives  as  attempted  to  escape  across  the  Seine ;  the 
palace  itself  was  not  respected  ;  several  of  the  attendants  of 
the  young  king  of  Navarre  were  murdered  in  the  royal 
apartments,  and  he  was  himself  exposed  to  considerable 
danger. 

The  massacre  lasted  for  eight  davs  and  nights  without  any 
apparent  diminution  of  the  fury  of  the  murderers ;  several 
Catholics  perished,  the  victims  of  mistake  or  of  private 
animosity,  and  similar  atrocities  were  perpetrated  in  the 
principal  cities  of  the  kingdom.  At  first  the  court  seemed 
disposed  to  throw  the  blame  of  this  fearful  atrocity  on  the 
duke  of  Guise  and  his  faction,  but,  finding  that  the  guilt  could 
not  be  concealed,  it  was  openly  avowed,  and  a  royal  mani- 
festo issued  in  its  justification.  The  wish  of  Charles  that 
none  should  survive  to  reproach  him  was  not  fulfilled ;  nearly 
two  millions  of  Huguenots  still  survived  to  avenge  the  fate 
of  their  murdered  brethren ;  the  civil  war  was  renewed  with 
greater  fury  than  ever;  the  Protestants  felt  themselves 
strengthened  by  the  sympathy  of  all  whom  bigotry  had  not 
rendered  callous  to  every  feeling  of  humanity;  and  the 
authors  of  this  imparalleled  crime  had  the  mortification  to 
discover  that  it  had  been  perpetrated  in  vain. 

While  public  rejoicings  were  made  at  Borne  and  Madrid 
for  the  supposed  overthrow  of  heresy  in  France,  the  horror 
and  indignation  excited  by  the  massacre  in  northern  Europe, 
not  only  amongst  Protestant  but  even  Catholic  princes, 
proved  a  serious  injury  to  the  Catholic  cause.  The  prince 
of  Orange  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  revolters  m  the 
Netherlands,  the  G-ueux,  or  Beggars,  as  they  were  con- 
temptuously called  by  their  oppressors.  Though  at  first 
unsuccessful,  he  gave  the  insurrection  a  determined  charac- 
ter by  the  capture  of  Brille  (a.d.  157a),  a  conquest  which 
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secured  him  a  naval  station  for  his  daring  cruisers,  and  en* 
couraged  the  cities  of  Holland  and  Zealand  to  reject  the 
Spanish  yoke.  The  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew  weak- 
ened the  insurgents  by  depriving  them  of  the  aid  of  the 
French  Huguenots ;  but  instead  of  quelling  their  courage 
it  only  stimulated  them  to  perseverance.  Defeated  by  land, 
and  deprived  of  their  strongest  cities,  they  attacked  the 
Spaniards  on  sea,  and  captured  several  rich  freights.  At 
length  Alva  retired  in  despair,  and  was  succeeded  by  Zonega 
y  itequesens  (Dec.  i  J73). 

In  the  very  commencement  of  his  administration  Be- 
quesens  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  insurgents  at 
Monher  Moor,  near  Nimeguen.  The  three  brothers  of  the 
prince  of  Orange  fell  in  this  fatal  battle,  which  would  pro- 
bably have  terminated  the  war  but  for  a  mutiny  of  the 
Spanish  soldiers.  The  turbulence  of  the  royal  army,  the 
insolence  and  licentiousness  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  pil- 
lage of  Antwerp  by  the  mutineers,  excited  the  indignation 
of  Catholics  and  Protestants.  Five  of  the  Batavian  and  six 
of  the  Belgic  provinces  entered  into  the  Pacification  of 
Ghhent,  which  provided  for  the  expulsion  of  foreigners,  the 
repeal  of  Alva's  sanguinary  edicte,  and  restoration  of  the 
ancient  power  of  the  states-general  (a.I).  1576).  Don  John 
of  Austria,  who  had  succeeded  Bequesens  in  the  govern- 
ment, disarmed  suspicion  by  acceding  to  the  league  of 
Ghent;  but  this  confederacy  soon  fell  to  pieces,  owing  to 
the  jealousy  between  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  states. 
It  now  became  manifest  that  freedom  could  be  attained 
only  by  a  close  union  of  the  northern  provinces,  and  a  final 
rupture  with  Spain.  Acting  on  this  belief,  the  prince  of 
Orange  organized  the  confederacy  of  Utrecht,  the  basis  of 
that  commonwealth  so  renowned  under  the  name  of  the  Be- 
public  of  the  United  Provinces  (a.d.  1579). 

But,  notwithstanding  these  precautions,  the  nomination 
of  the  duke  of  Parma  to  the  regency  threatened  to  ruin  all 
the  projects  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  The  southern  pro- 
vinces, inspired  with  a  jealousy  of  the  Protestant  designs  on 
the  Catholic  religion,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  re- 
gent, and  levied  an  army  against  the  insurgents  of  the 
north.  But  the  Hollanders,  thus  deserted,  did  not  lose 
courage;  they  formally  renounced  their  allegiance  to  the 
Spanish  crown,  and  chose  the  duke  of  Anjou,  brother  to  the 
king  of  France,  for  their  sovereign  (a..i).  1581).  But  this 
choice  did  not  produce  the  expected  advantages;  and  the 
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duke  of  Anjou  after  a  brief  struggle  abandoned  all  hopes  of 
competing  with  the  duke  of  Parma,  and  returned  to  Prance. 
It  is  probable  that  the  states  would  have  chosen  the  prince 
of  Orange  for  their  constitutional  sovereign,  but  that  hero 
was  stabbed  by  a  fanatic,  whether  insti^ted  wholly  by 
bigotry  or  partly  seduced  by  Spanish  gold  it  is  now  difficult 
to  determine  (a.i).  1584).  Amid  the  general  gloom  spread 
over  the  Protestant  confederates  by  the  loss  of  their  illus- 
trious leader,  the  Hollanders  and  Zealanders  chose  Maurice, 
ha  son,  a  young  man  of  eighteen,  their  stadtholder  and 
captain-general  by  sea  and  land.  The  war  still  continued  ; 
but  though  the  duke  of  Parma  prevailed  in  the  field,  and 
finally  captured  the  important  city  of  Antwerp  (a.d.  i  j8^^), 
the  confederates  never  dreamed  of  submission.  They  offer- 
ed the  sovereignty  of  their  republic  to  Queen  Elizabeth  on 
certain  conditions,  and  though  she  rejected  the  proffer,  she 
sent  the  earl  of  Leicester  to  their  aid  with  a  considerable 
army.  The  misconduct  of  Leicester  prevented  the  Holland- 
ers from  gaining  all  the  advantages  from  the  English  auxili- 
aries that  might  have  been  expected ;  but  the  breaking  out 
of  war  between  England  and  Spain,  the  death  of  the  duke 
of  Parma  in  the  civil  wars  of  France,  and  the  heroism  of 
Prince  Maurice,  gave  them  such  a  decided  superiority  by 
sea  and  land,  that  their  independence  was  secured  and 
finally  recognised  by  Spain  (a.d.  1609). 

Before  entering  on  the  history  of  the  war  between  Eng- 
land and  Spain,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  retrospective  view 
of  the  state  of  France.  On  the  death  of  Charles  IX.  his 
brother  Henry  III.  resigned  the  throne  of  Poland  for  that 
of  France  (a.d.  1574).  This  prince  on  his  return  began  a 
war  of  persecution,  and  concluded  by  an  ignominious  peace 
with  his  own  subjects,  in  less  than  a  year.  He  then  aban- 
doned himself  to  the  lowest  debaucheries,  strangely  com- 
bined with  the  practice  of  the  most  degrading  superstitions. 
Opposed  to  the  king  were  the  princes  of  Lorraine,  whose 
chiefs  Henry,  duke  of  Guise,  was  deservedly  regarded  as  the 
leader  of  the  violent  Catholic  party  in  France.  Noble  in 
person,  polished  in  demeanour,  endowed  with  superior  talents, 
and  animated  by  grasping  ambition,  he  seemed  formed  by 
nature  to  become  the  leader  of  a  faction,  and  art  had  lent 
its  aid  to  improve  all  these  advantages.  The  utter  contempt 
into  which  Henry  III.  had  fallen,  and  the  rage  of  the  Ca- 
tholics at  the  tolerance  granted  to  the  Protestants  by  the 
late  pacification,  encouraged  the  duke  of  Gkdse  to  raise  the 
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cry  of  religion  in  danger,  and  the  fcmatic  populace,  roused  by 
tbiB  hypocritical  pretext,  began  to  take  arms  to  defend  their 
Church.  The  Holy  League,  drawn  up  by  Quise's  uncle,  the 
cardinal  of  Lorraine,  for  the  defence  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
was  signed  and  sworn  to  by  Catholics  of  all  ranks  and  con- 
ditions in  Paris  and  the  provinces.  The  duke  of  G-uise  was 
appointed  head  of  the  league ;  the  pope  and  the  king  of 
Spain  declared  themselyes  its  protectors,  and  the  wretched 
Henry  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  faction,  assemble  the 
states  at  Blois,  and  revoke  the  freedom  of  conscience  grant- 
ed to  the  Huguenots.  The  consequence  was  a  civil  war,  the 
ninth  which  afflicted  France  since  the  death  of  Francis  II. 

The  fate  of  the  unhappy  queen  of  Scots,  which  had  been 
determined  ever  since  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  was 
precipitated  by  the  formation  of  the  Holy  League.  Some 
enthusiastic  English  Catholics  entered  into  a  conspiracy  for 
assassinating  EUzabeth ;  Mary  was  cognizant  of  their  plans, 
but  her  participation  in  the  plot  is  very  doubtful.  How- 
ever, an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  authorizing  her  trial ; 
commissioners  were  sent  for  the  purpose  to  Fotheringay  Cas- 
tle, the  place  of  her  confinement,  and  after  an  investigation, 
in  which  the  forms  of  law  and  the  principles  of  justice  were 
little  regarded,  she  was  condemned  to  death.  Elizabeth 
with  much  apparent  reluctance  signed  the  warrant  of  exe- 
cution, and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Davison,  her  private 
secretary,  enjoining  him  not  to  use  it  without  fiirther  orders 
(iL.D.  1587).  Davison,  however,  showed  the  warrant  to  the 
members  of  the  council,  and  they,  without  further  consult- 
ing Elizabeth,  had  the  unhappy  Mary^  beheaded.  Henry 
III.  of  France  soon  afterwards  had  his  capital  enemies  the 
duke  and  cardinal  of  G-uise  assassinated;  but  this  atro- 
cious crime  only  roused  the  leaguers  to  more  vigorous  mea- 
sures ;  they  assembled  a  parliament,  deposed  the  king,  and 
created  the  duke  of  Mayenne  lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom. 

Philip  II.,  in  the  mean  time,  prepared  an  expedition 
which  he  fondly  hoped  would  conquer  England,  and  thus 
destroy  the  great  stay  of  Protestantism  in  Europe.  Ships 
were  prepared  in  all  the  ports  throughout  his  extensive  do- 
minions, Spain,  Portugal,  Naples,  and  those  parts  of  the 
Low  Countries  which  still  recognised  his  authority.  An 
army  of  30,000  picked  men  was  assembled  under  t^e  most 
experienced  officers  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany,  and  the 
chief  command  was  intrusted  to  tho  celebrated  duke  of 
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Fanna.  The  pope  blessed  an  expedition  that  seemed  des* 
tined  once  more  to  restore  the  supremocy  of  the  Holy  See ; 
and  the  Catholics  throughout  Europe  were  so  confident  of 
success  that  they  named  the  armament,  "The  Inyindble 
Armada."  Elizabeth  undauntedly  prepared  to  meet  the 
danger.  She  intrusted  the  command  of  her  fleet  to  a  Ca- 
thoHc  nobleman,  Lord  Howard  of  Effineham,  while  the  land 
army  was  placed  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Leices- 
ter. Nothing  could  exceed  the  enthusiastic  determination 
of  the  English  people  to  defend  their  religion  and  liberties, 
though  the  queen  had  but  one  ally  on  whose  assistance  she 
could  reckon,  James,  king  of  Scotland ;  she  trusted  to  the 
attachment  of  her  people,  and  found  that  the  love  of  her 
subjects  was  the  best  security  of  her  throne. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  i  j88,  the  Armada  sailed  from  Lis- 
bon :  but  having  been  shattered  by  a  storm  it  was  forced  to 
stop  at  Corunna,  and  it  did  not  reach  the  English  Channel 
until  the  19th  of  July.  Here  the  Spanish  admiral,  the 
duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  was  surprised  to  find  that  the 
duke  of  Parma  was  not  prepared  to  join  him  with  a  fleet 
and  army.  While  he  hesitated,  the  light  English  squadrons 
assailed  his  heavy  vessels  on  all  sides,  and  after  seven  days, 
three  of  which  only  passed  without  warm  actions,  though 
there  was  no  decisive  engagement,  the  Armada  was  so  shat- 
tered by  English  skill  and  bravery  that  it  was  forced  to 
take  shelter  in  the  roads  of  Calais.  The  earl  of  EfiBngham, 
following  up  his  advantage,  sent  in  fire-ships  during  the 
night,  which  destroyed  several  vessels,  and  threw  the  others 
into  such  confusion  that  the  Spaniards  no  longer  thought 
of  victory,  but  escape.  The  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  dread- 
ing again  to  encounter  the  English  fleet,  attempted  to  re- 
turn home  by  sailing  round  the  north  of  Scotland;  but 
dreadful  storms  overtook  the  Armada,  many  of  the  ships 
were  driven  on  the  shores  of  Norway,  Ireland,  and  the  north 
of  Scotland,  and  out  of  the  triumphant  navy  that  sailed  from 
Lisbon  only  a  few  shattered  vessels  returned  to  bring  intel- 
ligence of  the  calamity  that  had  overwhelmed  the  rest. 

This  glorious  success  was  deservedly  regarded  not  so 
much  as  the  triumph  of  England  as  of  the  Protestant 
cause  throughout  Europe ;  it  virtually  established  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Dutch,  and  it  raised  the  courage  of  the 
Huguenots  in  France.  It  completely  destroyed  the  decisive 
influence  that  Spain  had  acquired  in  the  affairs  of  Europe ; 
ever  since  the  shipwreck  of  the  Armada  the  Spanish  state 
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and  people  seem  to  have  lost  all  energy,  and  annk  into  almost 
hopeless  decay. 

Henry  III.  of  Prance,  obliged  by  the  violence  of  the 
league  to  seek  the  aid  of  his  Protestant  subjects,  was  mur- 
dered by  a  fanatic  monk,  just  as  he  wad  upon  the  point  of 
driving  his  enemies  from  Paris.  By  his  death  the  house  of 
Yalois  became  extinct,  and  the  right  of  inheritance  passed 
to  the  Bourbon  family,  descended  from  Bobert,  the  sixth  son 
of  St.  Louis.  Its  representative  was  Henry  of  Navarre,  who 
now  claimed  to  be  Henry  IV.  of  France,  a  warlike,  chival- 
rous prince,  endowed  with  many  amiable  qualities,  but  dis- 
liked by  his  new  subjects  on  account  of  his  attachment  to 
the  Protestant  religion.  After  a  long  struggle  Henry 
found  it  necessary  to  abjure  his  faith,  in  order  to  secure  his 
crown ;  but  he  atoned  to  the  Huguenots  for  his  compulsory 
desertion  by  issuing  the  celebrated  edict  of  Nantes.  Still 
he  had  to  make  good  his  rights  by  the  sword ;  for  his  ab- 
juration could  not  induce  either  the  pope  or  PhiKp  XL  to 
give  up  their  plans.  He  received  some  aid  from  Elizabetb, 
but  his  final  success  was  mainly  due  to  his  own  eminent 
abilities ;  his  triumph  was  virtually  completed  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Paris  (iL.D.  1594),  but  Spain  persevered  in  its  hostility 
until  the  peace  of  Vervins  (a.d.  1598). 

The  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign  was  clouded  hj  sanguinary 
wars  against  her  Irish  subjects,  and  by  the  execution  of  her  ill- 
fated  £ftvourite  the  earl  of  Essex.  But  notwithstanding  these 
domestic  calamities  she  maintained  the  war  against  Spain 
with  great  vigour,  and  encouraged  her  subjects  to  undermine 
the  strength  of  that  kingdom  by  enterprises  against  its  com- 
merce. The  annexation  of  Portugal  to  the  crown  of  Spain 
apparently  gave  the  subjects  of  Philip  II.  complete  command 
of  the  Indian,  as  well  as  the  South  Ainerican,  trade ;  but  the 
wars  of  that  monarch  with  England  and  Holland  raised  both 
countries  to  a  rivalry  that  terminated  to  the  disadvantage,  if 
not  to  the  ruin,  of  the  Spanish  commerce.  Ih  1591  the 
English,  for  the  first  time,  performed  the  voyage  to  India ; 
and  in  1600,  the  year  in  which  the  East  India  Company  was 
founded,  they  took  possession  of  the  island  of  St.  Helena. 
The  Hanseatic  league,  now  fast  sinking  into  decay,  com- 
plained loudly  of  the  encouragement  given  by  the  English 
government  to  its  native  merchants,  and  prohibited  the 
English  from  trading  in  Germany ;  but  this  unwise  attempt 
to  enforce  monopoly  produced  measures  of  retaliation  that 
speedily  proved  fatal  to  their  privileges  and  their  power. 
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Durmg  Elizabeth's  reign  England  attained  the  highest  rank 
among  European  states,  and  may  be  said  to  have  held  the 
balance  of  power  in  Christendom ;  that  this  was  owing,  in 
no  small  degree,  to  the  personal  character  of  the  sovereign 
I  is  manifest  from  the  rapid  decline  of  British  influence  when 
the  sceptre  passed  to  the  feeble  house  of  Stuart. 

Seotiob"  IX.     The  Age  of  Omtavus  Adolphus, 

Pboic  the  death  of  Charles  V.  to  the  accession  of  Ferdi- 
nand II.  there  were  few  events  in  German  history  that 
produced  any  important  result  in  the  general  politics  of 
Europe.  Eerdinand  I.  and  his  son  Maximilian  II.  were 
sincerely  attached  to  peace,  and  Budolph  II.  was  willing  to 
leave  the  world  in  quiet,  if  the  world  would  have  left  him 
undisturbed.  From  the  time  of  his  accession  (a.d.  1576) 
Sudolph's  great  anxiety  was  to  unite  the  Germanic  princes 
io  a  firm  league  against  the  Turks ;  but  theological  discus- 
sions, united  with  political  ambition,  served  to  prepare  the 
way  for  fresh  convulsions.  The  influence  of  the  Jesuits  in 
the  imperial  court  so  alarmed  the  Protestants,  that  they  • 
formed  a  new  alliance,  called  "The  Evangelical  Union,"  of 
which  the  elector-palatine  was  declared  the  chief  (a.d.  i6op), 
and  this  was  opposed  by  a  Catholic  league,  in  which  foreign 
as  well  as  German  princes  were  joined.  In  this  unsettled 
state  of  afEairs  the  competition  for  succession  to  a  small 
principality  had  nearly  involved  Europe  in  a  general  war. 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  after  having  secured  himself  on  the 
throne,  intrusted  the  chief  management  of  his  affairs  to  the 
duke  of  Sully,  under  whose  wise  administration  the  finances 
were  so  improved,  and  the  strength  of  the  kingdom  so  con- 
solidated, that  France  began  to  take  the  lead  in  European 
policy.  Henry  had  formed  a  great  scheme  for  making  all 
Christendom  a  federate  republic,  in  which  the  rights  and 
independence  of  the  several  states  should  be  firmly  secured. 
A  more  immediate  project  was  the  humiliation  of  the  house 
of  Austria,  whose  increasing  power  in  Germany  and  Spain 
was  deemed  dangerous  to  all  the  surrounding  countries.  The 
vacancy  in  the  duchies  of  Cleves  and  Juliers,  which,  on  the 
death  of  the  duke  without  male  heirs,  had  been  seized  by 
the  emperor  as  lapsed  fiefs,  gave  Henry  a  pretext  for  inter- 
fering m  the  affairs  of  Germany ;  he  formed  alliances  with 
several  of  bis  neighbours,  and  especially  with  the  king  of 
England  and  the  Italian  princes.     But  while  preparing  to 
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assist  at  the  ooronatiQa  of  his  queen,  Maiy  de  Medicis,  he 
was  stabhed  hj  a  fimatic  named  BaTaiUac  (aj>.  i6io),  and 
the  disturbances  that  ensued  prevented  the  French  from 
making  further  exertions  in  QermsBj.  The  dissensions  in 
the  Austrian  £unilj  contributed  to  avert  a  general  war. 
Budolph  was  graduallj  driven  from  his  whole  dominions  by 
his  brother  M&tthias ;  deserted  b^  his  ancient  partisans,  he 
became  melancholy  and  distrustml,  shutting  hunself  up  in 
his  palace,  where  grief  and  want  of  exercise  soon  produced 
a  mortal  disease,  which  brought  him  prematurely  to  the 
grave  (a.d.  i6ii). 

Matthias  succeeded  to  the  imperial  crown ;  and,  though 
he  had  been  previously  beMended  by  the  Protestants,  he 
threw  himseltinto  the  arms  of  the  Catholic  party,  and  thus 
increased  the  dissatisfaction  which  had  led  to  the  Evangelical 
Union ;  he  procured  the  crown  of  Bohemia  for  his  cousin 
Ferdinand,  archduke  of  Gratz,  and  this  bigoted  monarch 
soon  forced  his  Protestant  subjects  to  revolt.  While  the 
war  was  yet  in  progress  Matthias  died,  and  Ferdinand,  to 
the  great  alarm  of  the  Protestant  party,  was  elected  emper* 
or  (a.d.  1619).  Ferdinand  entered  into  close  alliance  vnth 
the  Spanish  branch  of  the  house  of  Hapsburgh ;  but  this 
£Eimily  compact  was  not  so  formidable  as  it  had  been  hereto- 
fore. The  union  of  the  crown  of  Portugal  to  that  of  Spain 
had  not  added  much  real  strength  to  Pbolip  11. ;  the  Portu- 
guese hated  the  Spaniards,  especially  as  they  were  compel- 
led to  abandon  their  lucrative  commerce  with  the  revolted 
Hollanders,  and  were  ftnally  deprived  of  the  greater  part  of 
their  Indian  colonies  by  the  successful  republicans.  The 
defeat  of  the  Armada,  followed  by  these  colonial  losses, 
rendered  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  calamitous  to  the  Peninsula ; 
but  on  his  death  (a.i>.  i  <p8)  it  was  destined  to  suffer  still 
greater  losses  from  the  bigotry  of  his  successor.  Philip 
III.  expelled  the  Monscoes  or  Moors,  who  had  remained  in 
the  Peninsula  after  the  overthrow  of  the  last  Mohanunedan 
dynasty,  and  thus  deprived  himself  of  the  services  of  more 
than  a  million  of  his  most  industrious  subjects  (a.  i).i6io). 
He  intrusted  the  administration  of  the  kingdom  to  favour- 
ites, chosen  without  discrimination,  and  made  the  custom  of 
governing  by  ministers  a  maxim  of  state.  On  his  death 
(a.d.  1621),  Spain,  though  still  respected  and  even  feared, 
was  in  reality  deplorably  weak ;  but  the  reign  of  Philip 
lY.  almost  completed  its  ruin ;  the  Catalans  revolted,  and 
placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  France ;  the  Por- 
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tnguese,  choosing  for  their  monarch  the  duke  of  Brsgansa, 
achieved  their  independence  (▲.]>.  1640),  and  the  Neapoli- 
tans, harassed  by  the  premier,  the  count-duke  of  OlivareSy 
attempted  to  form  a  republic. 

These  events  were  not  foreseen  when  Ferdinand  became 
emperor.  The  Bohemian  Protestants,  dreading  his  bigotry, 
cbose  Frederick,  the  elector-palatine,  son-in-law  of  the 
British  monarch,  for  their  sovereign ;  and  in  an  evil  hour  for 
himself  Frederick  assumed  the  royal  title.  James  I.  was  a 
monarch  of  much  learning  and  little  wisdom  ;  the  natural 
timidity  of  his  disposition,  and  his  anxiety  to  secure  the 
hand  of  a  Spanish  princess  for  his  son,  induced  him  to  observe 
a  neutrality  in  this  dispute,  contrary  to  the  ardent  wishes 
of  Jus  subjects.  Duped  by  vanity,  he  believed  himself  a 
consummate  master  of  diplomacy,  and  entered  into  a  series 
of  negotiations  which  only  showed  his  weakness  and  ren- 
dered him  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  Deserted 
by  his  father-in-law,  and  by  many  of  the  Protestant  princes 
on  whose  assistance  he  relied,  the  elector-palatiue  lost  not 
only  Bohemia  but  his  hereditary  dominions,  which  were 
Bhared  by  his  enemies  (a.d.  1623). 

Circumstances,  in  the  mean  time,  had  occurred  to  change 
the  neutral  policy  of  England.  The  young  prince  Charles, 
accompanied  by  his  favourite  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  had 
made  a  romantic  journey  to  Madrid,  which,  contrary  to 
general  expectation,  led  to  the  breaking  off  of  the  Spanish 
match.  The  discovery  of  a  conspiracy  for  blowing  up  the 
British  king  and  parliament  with  gunpowder  (a.d.  1605) 
inflamed  the  English  nation  against  the  Catholics,  because 
the  plot  had  been  devised  by  some  fanatics  of  that  religion, 
who  hoped,  in  the  confusion  that  must  have  ensued,  to  re- 
store the  supremacy  of  their  Church.  Finally,  Count  Mans- 
felt,  the  ablest  of  the  Protestant  leaders,  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing James  that  he  had  been  egregiously  duped  by  the 
Spaniards.  A  new  Protestant  union  was  formed,  of  which 
Christian  IV.,  king  of  Denmark,  was  chosen  the  head,  and 
the  war  burst  forth  with  fresh  violence.  The  imperial  ge- 
nerals, Tilly  and  "Wallenstein,  were  far  superior  to  their 
Protestant  adversaries.  "Wallenstein,  having  been  created 
duke  of  Friedland  and  chief  commander  of  the  imperial 
army  raised  by  himself,  acted  with  so  much  vigour,  that 
Christian,  threatened  with  the  loss  of  his  own  dominions, 
was  forced  to  purchase  peace  by  renouncing  all  right  to 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Germany,  and  abandoning  his  allies. 
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especially  the  dukes  of  Mecklenburg  (a.d.  1629).  Wallen- 
stein  obtained  the  investiture  of  Mecklenburg,  and  claimed 
henceforth  a  rank  among  the  princes  of  the  empire. 

England  had  borne  little  share  in  this  arduous  contest. 
On  the  death  of  James  (a.]).  1625),  his  son  Charles  I. 
ascended  the  British  throne,  and  was  almost  immediately 
involved  in  a  contest  with  his  parliament,  which  effectually 
diverted  his  attention  from  foreign  affairs.  The  principal 
causes  of  this  were,  the  growing  love  of  liberty  in  the  Eng- 
lish people ;  the  suspicions  of  danger  to  religion  from  the 
king's  marriage  with  so  bigoted  a  Catholic  as  the  Princess 
Henrietta  Maria  of  Erance ;  the  unpopularity  of  Backing- 
ham,  the  royal  favourite ;  and  the  increasing  hostility  of 
the  Puritans  to  the  episcopal  form  of  church  government. 
The  troubles  and  distractions  by  which  Erance  was  weak- 
ened during  the  minority  and  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIII.  began  to  disappear  when  Cardinal  Bichelieu 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  administration.  His  great 
talents  and  singular  firmness  acquired  for  his  country  a  new 
and  vigorous  ii^uence  in  the  political  system  of  Europe,  at 
the  very  moment  when  a  counterpoise  was  most  wanting  to 
the  overgrown  power  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

EicheUeu's  first  operations  were  directed  against  the 
Huguenots,  whom  he  completely  subdued  and  rendered 
utterly  helpless  by  the  capture  of  Bochelle.  Scarcely  had 
the  reduction  of  this  important  city  been  effected,  when  the 
cardinal  commenced  his  war  against  Austria  by  endeavour- 
ing to  secure  the  duchy  of  Mantua  for  the  duke  of  Nevers, 
in  opposition  to  the  emperor,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the 
duke  of  Savoy.  The  war  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of 
Chierasio  (a.d.  163  i),  which  destroyed  the  Spanish  suprem- 
acy in  Italy,  restored  the  old  influence  of  Erance,  and  gave 
that  power  possession  of  several  of  the  most  important 
fortresses  on  the  frontiers.  But  far  more  important  was 
the  share  which  Bichelieu  had  in  renewing  the  war  in  Ger- 
many, and  bringing  forward  a  Protestant  leader  able  and 
willing  to  cope  with  the  imperial  genelbals. 

During  the  war  of  the  Mantuan  succession  the  Emperor 
Eerdinand  published  an  edict  at  Vienna  commanding  the 
Protestants  to  restore  all  the  ecclesiastical  benefices  of  which 
they  had  taken  possession  since  the  treaty  of  Passau.  Some 
submitted,  others  remonstrated  ;  imperial  commissioners 
were  sent  to  decide  on  the  claims  of  the  bishops  and  monks 
to  restitution ;  the  execution  of  the  decree  was  intrusted 
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to  Wallensteiiiy  who  acted  with  so  much  rigour  that  the  Pro- 
testants were  inflamed  with  just  rage,  and  eyen  the  Catholics 
joined  in  demanding  justice  against  him  &om  the  emperor. 
So  great  was  the  clamour,  that  the  emperor  was  forced  to 
dismiss  his  general  and  confer  the  command  of  the  imperial 
armj  upon  Count  Tilly.  Scarcely  had  this  important  step 
been  taken,  when  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden, 
secretly  urged  by  some  of  the  ^scontented  Protestant 
princes,  published  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  enoiperor, 
and  after  haying  captured  the  important  island  of  !Uugen 
landed  in  Germany  (June  24,  1630).  An  aUiance  was 
formed  between  the  leading  Protestant  princes  of  Po- 
merania,  Erandenburg,  and  Hesse;  Saxony,  after  some 
effort  to  preserye  neutrality,  was  forced  to  accede  to  the 
league ;  and  Bichelieu,  who  had  no  small  share  in  forming 
the  original  plan,  secured  for  the  confederates  the  coopera- 
tion of  !France.  The  early  successes  of  Gustayus  would 
liave  been  more  decisiye  but  for  the  jealousy  of  the  Saxon 
princes,  who  preyented  his  passage  through  their  dominions, 
and  thus  hindered  him  from  relieying  the  city  of  Magde* 
burg,  hard  pressed  by  Count  Tilly  and  the  imperial  forces. 
The  unfortunate  city  was  finally  taken  by  assault ;  the  cruel 
EUy  would  show  no  mercy, — ^thirty  thousand  of  the  inhabit- 
ants perished  by  water,  fire,  and  aword ;  and  of  this  once 
flourishing  city  nothing  was  left  standing  except  the  cathe- 
dral and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  fishing  huts  on  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe. 

This  atrocious  cruelty  oemented  the  alliance  between 
Gustayus  and  the  Protestant  princes ;  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
justly  alarmed  by  the  fate  of  his  neighbours,  and  irritated 
by  the  menaces  of  Tilly,  whom  his  recent  success  had  filled 
with  presumptuous  pride,  joined  the  king  with  all  his  forces 
at  Wittemberg.  A  resolution  to  try  the  chances  of  battle 
was  taken ;  and  at  Leipsic  the  imperialists  were  so  decisiyely 
overthrown,  that  if  Gustayus  hsd  marched  immediately  to 
Vienna,  that  city  woyld  probably  haye  fallen.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Eyangelical  Union  joined  the  king  of  Sweden; 
the  measures  of  the  Catholic  confederates  were  disconcerted, 
and  the  whole  country  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Ehine 
was  occupied  by  the  Protestant  forces.  Early  in  the  follow- 
ing year  Count  Tilly  was  killed  in  disputing  with  the  Swedes 
the  passage  of  the  Lech,  and  Gustayus  oyerron  Bayaria. 

The  emperor^  in  his  distress,  had  recourse  to  "Wallenstein, 
who  was  restored  to  command  with  unlimited  powers. 
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Gustavus  attacked  the  imperialists  in  their  intrenchments 
at  Nuremberg,  and  was  defeated  with  some  loss  ;  but,  anxi- 
ous to  retrieve  his  fame,  he  sought  an  early  opportunity  of 
bringing  his  rival  to  a  second  engagement.  The  armies  met 
at  Lutzen  (Nov.  i6,  1632),  the  confederates  attacked  the 
imperials  in  their  intrenchments,  and  after  a  dreadful  con- 
test, that  lasted  nine  hours,  put  them  completeh^  to  the  rout. 
But  the  victors  had  little  cause  to  triumph ;  Qustayus  fell, 
mortally  wounded,  in  the  middle  of  the  engagement,  and 
died  before  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  decided.  His  death 
produced  great  changes  in  the  political  state  of  Europe. 
The  elector-palatine,  believing  all  his  hopes  of  restoration 
blighted,  died  of  a  broken  heart ;  the  Protestant  confeder- 
ates, deprived  of  a  head,  were  divided  into  factions ;  while 
the  Swedes,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  saw  the  throne  of 
their  heroic  prince  occupied  by  a  girl  only  seven  years  old. 
But  the  council  of  regency  appointed  to  protect  the  minor- 
itv  of  the  young  queen  Christina  intrusted  the  management 
of  the  German  war  to  the  Chancellor  Oxenstiem,  a  states- 
man of  the  highest  order ;  under  his  raidance  the  Protest- 
ant alliance  again  assumed  a  formidabk  aspect,  and  hostili- 
ties were  prosecuted  with  vigour  and  success  by  the  duke  of 
Saxe  Weimar  and  the  generals  Banier  and  Horn.  An 
unexpected  event  added  te  their  confidence ;  Ferdinand  be- 
came jealous  of  Wallenstein,  and  suspected  him,  not  without 
cause,  of  aiming  at  sovereign  power.  The  emperor  was  too 
timid  to  bring  this  powerful  leader  to  a  legal  trial;  he 
therefore  had  recourse  to  assassination  (a.d.  1634),  and 
Wallenstein  was  murdered  in  his  own  camp. 

The  confederates  did  not  gain  all  the  advantages  they 
anticipated  from  the  fall  of  the  duke  of  Friedland ;  the  em- 
peror's eldest  son,  the  king  of  Hungary,  having  succeeded 
to  the  command,  gained  several  advantages,  and  twenty 
thousand  Spaniards  arrived  in  Germany  to  the  aid  of  the 
imperialists,  under  the  duke  of  Feria.  The  Protestant  lead- 
ers, anxious  to  stop  the  progress  of  tlje  king  of  Hungary, 
attacked  him  at  Nordlingen.  The  battle  was  one  of  the 
most  obstinate  recorded  in  history ;  it  ended  in  the  complete 
rout  of  the  confederates,  notwithstanding  the  most  vigorous 
efforts  of  the  Swedes.  The  emperor  improved  his  victory  by 
negotiation ;  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  all  the  Protestant 
princes,  except  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  at  Prague  (a.d. 
^^35)i  aiid  thus  the  whole  weight  of  the  war  was  wown  on 
the  French  and  the  Swedes. 
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Sectiok  X.    Administration  of  the  Cardinals  Bichelieu 
and  Mazarine, 

BiCHELiEr  ruled  Erance  with  a  rod  of  iron ;  hated  alike 
by  the  nobiHty  and  the  people,  he  continued  to  hold  the 
reins  of  government,  and  ail  conspiracies  formed  against  him 
ended  in  the  ruin  of  the  contrivers.  Jealousy  of  Q-ustavus 
prevented  him  from  cordially  cooperating  with  that  prince, 
and  Oxenstiem  afterwards  was  unwilling  to  give  the  French 
any  influence  in  Germany.  But  the  battle  of  Nordlingen 
rendered  a  change  of  policy  necessanr,  and  the  Swedish 
chancellor  offered  to  put  the  French  in  immediate  possession 
of  Philipsbiirg  and  the  province  of  Alsace,  on  condition  of 
their  taking  an  active  share  in  the  war  against  the  emperor, 
fiichelieu  readily  entered  into  a  treaty  so  favourable  to  his 
projects  for  humbling  the  house  of  Austria.  He  concluded 
treaties  with  the  Dutch  republic  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  pro- 
claimed war  against,  Spain,  and  in  a  very  short  space  equip- 
ped Ave  armies,  to  act  at  once  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  the 
Netherlands.  The  balance  now  turned  against  the  imperial- 
ists ;  the  duke  of  Saxe  "Weimar  proved  a  worthy  successor 
to  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  Banier  restored  the  lustre  of  the 
Swedish  arms  by  the  victory  he  gained  over  the  elector  of 
Saiony  at  Wislock.  The  death  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand 
II.  (a.d.  1637),  and  the  accession  of  his  son,  Ferdinand  III., 
made  little  sdteration  in  the  state  of  the  war ;  the  victorious 
leaders  of  the  confederates  invaded  the  hereditary  dominions 
of  Austria,  but  in  the  midst  of  their  triumphant  career  the 
duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  fell  a  victim  to  poison  (a.d.  1639), 
said  to  have  been  administered  by  an  emissary  of  Richelieu, 
for  the  cardinal  had  reason  to  fear  that  the  prince's  patriot- 
ism would  prove  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  aggrandizement 
of  the  French  power. 

The  war  was  still  continued,  but,  though  the  imperialists 
were  generally  worsted,  disunion  crept  into  the  councils  of 
the  confederates,  and  prevented  them  from  improving  their 
advantages.  Banier's  death  might  have  proved  their  ruin, 
had  he  not  been  succeeded  by  Torstenson,  a  general  of 
scarcely  inferior  abilities.  While  the  Swedes,  under  their 
new  leader,  maintained  their  former  eminence  in  Germany, 
and  gained  a  complete  victory  at  Leipsic,  almost  on  the  very 
ground  where  Gustavus  had  triumphed,  the  French  were 
equally  successful  in  Spain,  having  reduced  Oolioure  and 
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Perpignan.^  The  death  of  Bichelieu,  and  his  master,  Louis 
XIII.,  the  accession  of  the  infieuit  Louis  XTV.  (a.d.  1643), 
and  some  changes  in  Glermany,  for  a  time  inclined  the 
Swedes  to  peace ;  but  when  it  was  found  that  Cardinal 
Mazarine  had  resolved  to  pursue  Bichelieu'a  plans,  and 
that  France  possessed  sucli  generals  as  Gonde  and  Tui«nne, 
the  hopes  of  the  confederates  were  once  more  revived,  and 
the  Swedes  had  even  the  courage  to  provoke  a  fresh  enemy 
b^  invading  the  dominions  of  Denmark.  After  several 
vicissitudes  the  triumph  of  the  confederates  was  so  decided 
that  the  emperor  found  it  necessary  to  solicit  terms  of 
peace.  After  long  and  tedious  negotiations,  which  varied 
according  to  the  vicissitttdes  of  the  war,  the  celebrated 
Peace  of  Westphalia  was  signed  at  Minister  (a.I).  1648), 
and  became  a  fundamental  law  of  the  empire. 

While  the  Protestant  cause  was  thus  triumphant  in 
Germany,  England  was  convulsed  by  civil  war.  The  flEiilure 
of  the  expedition  to  relieve  BocheUe,  and  the  complete 
overthrow  of  the  Huguenots  in  France  had  caused  great 
discontent  in  England,  and  embittered  the  dispute  between 
the  king  and  his  parliament  respecting  the  extent  of  the 
royal  prerogative.  The  Petition  of  Bight,  extorted  from 
Charles  I.,  might  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  constitutional 
monarchy  had  the  king  adhered  strictly  to  its  spirit ;  but 
he  continued  to  levy  taxes  by  his  own  authority ;  and,  when 
the  remonstrances  of  the  Commons  became  too  energetic,  he 
dissolved  the  parliament  (a.!).  1629),  with  a  fixed  resolution 
never  to  call  another  until  he  should  see  signs  of  a  more 
compliant  disposition  in  the  nation.  Beligious  disputes 
aggravated  these  political  animosities.  When  the  ecdesias^ 
tical  jurisdiction  was  wrested  from  the  See  of  Borne  the 
people  of  England  had  submitted  to  a  jurisdiction  no  less 
arbitrary  in  the  prince,  and  the  sovereign  obtained  absolute 
power  in  all  affairs  relative  to  the  government  of  the  Church 
and  the  consciences  of  the  people.  An  ecclesiastical  tri- 
bunal, called  the  High  Commission  Court,  was  established 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Crown.  Its  judges 
enforced  conformity  with  established  ceremonies  hy  fines 
and  imprisonment.    There  were  many  who  thought  the 

^  Richelieu  had  just  detected  and  punished  a  conspiracy  when  Per- 
pignan  was  taken.  He  sent  intelligence  af  both  events  to  Louis  XIII. 
in  the  following  laconic  letter  :  '*  Sire,  your  enemies  are  dead,  and  your 
troops  in  possession  of  Perpignan." 
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English  Beformation  incomplete;  thej  deemed  that  the 
Church  had  not  been  sufficiently  purified  from  Bomish 
errors,  and  they  wished  for  the  simpler  forms  of  worship 
that  had  be^i  established  in  Scotland  and  Germany.  Many 
of  the  Puritans,  as  these  reformers  were  called,  had  more 
justifiable  reasons  for  discontent ;  they  regarded  the  eccle- 
siastical sovereignty  of  the  monarch  as  dangerous  to 
general  liberty ;  and  they  were  anxious  to  transfer  a  por- 
tion of  the  authority  to  parliament.  About  this  time  a 
fleet,  called  from  their  founder  the  Arminians,  had  rejected 
the  strict  doctrines  of  predestination  and  absolute  decrees 
maintamed  by  iAie  first  reformers.  Their  number  in  Eng- 
land was  yet  small,  but,  hj  the  favour  of  James  and  Charles, 
some  who  held  the  Armmian  doctrines  were  advanced  to 
the  highest  dignities  of  the  Church,  and  formed  the  majori- 
ty of  the  bench  of  bishops.  They,  in  return  for  this  coun- 
tenance, inculcated  the  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and 
unconditional  submission  to  princes.  Hence  Arminianism 
was  regarded  by  the  patriots  in  the  House  of  Commons 
with  as  much  horror  as  Popery,  and  the  preacher  of  either 
doctrine  was  voted  a  capit^  enemy  to  the  state. 

The  success  of  Charles  I.  in  his  struggle  with  the  Com- 
mons depended  very  much  upon  the  character  of  his  minis- 
ters. The  chief  of  these  were  Wentworth,  earl  of  Strafford, 
a  deserter  frt>m  the  popular  party,  and  Laud,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury;  they  were  both  men  of  arbitrary  principles, 
and  Strafford,  especially,  was  very  unscrupulous  m  the  use 
of  means  to  gain  a  favourite  end.  Without  any  regard  to 
the  Petition  of  Eight,  which  was  directly  opposed  to  such 
measures,  tonnage,  poundage,  and  other  taxes  were  levied ; 
the  penal  laws  agamst  Catholics  were  suspended  on  the 
payment  of  stipulated  sums ;  and  such  extensive  jurisdiction 
given  to  those  arbitrary  tribunals,  the  Courts  of  Star  Cham- 
ber and  High  Commission,  that  the  ordinary  constitutional 
administration  of  justice  almost  entirely  ceased. 

While  these  innovations  spread  secret  discontent  through- 
out England,  Laud's  efforts  to  model  the  Scottish  Church 
after  the  English  form  produced  a  dangerous  outbreak  in 
Scotland.  The  attempt  to  introduce  a  liturgy,  similar  to 
that  used  in  the  English  Church,  provoked  a  formidable 
riot ;  and  finally,  *'  The  solemn  League  and  Covenant,"  a 
bond  of  confederation  for  the  preservation  of  the  national 
religion,  was  signed  by  a  vast  number  of  the  higher  and 
lower  classes  (a.I).  163  8).     Cardinal  Sichelieu,  fearing  that 
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the  English  goyemment  might  oppose  his  designs  on  the 
Low  Countries,  and  aware  that  he  was  disliked  by  the 
English  queen  Henrietta,  secretly  encouraged  the  Scottish 
Covenanters,  and  supplied  their  leaders  with  money,  which, 
in  spite  of  their  exaggerated  pretensions  to  patriotism  and 
sanctity,  they  did  not  scruple  to  accept.  Armies  were 
levied,  but  neither  party  wished  to  merit  the  imputation  of 
commencing  civil  war.  A  treaty  was  concluded  at  Berwick 
(jL.n.  1639),  by  which  Charles  displeased  his  friends,  who 
thought  that  he  made  concessions  unworthy  of  a  prince,  and 
did  not  conciliate  his  opponents,  who  were  resolved  to  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  his  full  acceptance  of  the 
Covenant. 

As*  might  have  been  foreseen,  the  treaty  of  Berwick 
proved  to  be  merely  a  suspension  of  arms.  Strafford  and 
Laud  considered  the  rebellion  of  the  Scots  to  be  so  manifest 
that  they  deemed  the  people  of  England  could  not  entertain 
a  doubt  on  the  subject,  and  that  the  king  would  be  sup- 
ported in  its  suppression  by  a  parliament.  Charles  adopted 
the  same  opinions,  and  called  a  parliament,  hoping  to  obtain 
a  sufficient  grant  for  carrying  on  the  war  (a.d.  1640)  ;  but 
the  House  of  Commons,  postponing  all  consideration  of  taxes, 
applied  itself  directly  to  the  redress  of  grievances,  and  an 
examination  of  the  recent  measures  of  the  government. 
Licensed  by  this  conduct,  Charles  dissolved  the  parliament, 
and  attempted  to  raise  money  by  new  and  unconstitutional 
expedients.  The  Scotch,  not  waiting  to  be  attacked,  crossed 
the  borders,  defeated  the  earl  of  Northumberland  at  New- 
bum,  and  occupied  Newcastle  and  Durham.  The  king  was 
unable  to  cope  with  them  in  the  field,  and  he  therefore  en- 
tered into  a  treaty  by  which  he  agreed  to  provide  subsist- 
ence for  the  hostile  army  until  t^ms  of  pacification  could 
be  arranged.  A  new  parliament  was  convoked,  and,  on  the 
very  first  day  of  its  meeting,  the  House  of  Commons  mani- 
fested its  uncomplying  disposition,  by  choosing  as  its  speaker 
a  vehement  opponent  of  the  court.  A  more  important  and 
decisive  step  was  the  impeachment  of  the  earl  of  Strafford 
and  Archbishop  Laud  on  a  charge  of  high  treason ;  after 
which,  the  armistice  with  the  Scottish  army  was  prolonged, 
and  the  Scots  described,  not  as  enemies  or  rebels,  but  bre- 
thren !  Strafford's  trial  soon  engrossed  public  attention ;  he 
was  condemned  to  death  by  an  act  of  attainder,  and  Charles 
after  a  long  delay  was  forced  to  consent  to  the  public  exe- 
cution of  his  fiivourite  minister.  An  attempt  was  next  made 
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to  exclude  the  bisliops  from  parliament ;  a  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose passed  the  Commons,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Lords ; 
as,  however,  the  public  excitement  continued,  the  bishops 
resolved  to  abstain  from  further  attending  their  duty  in  par- 
liament, and  twelve  of  them  published  a  protest,  declaring 
everything  null  and  void  that  should  be  determined  during 
their  absence.  For  this  ill-advised  proceeding  they  were 
accused  of  high  treason,  and  committed  to  the  Tower  (a.]>. 
1641). 

Charles,  dismayed  by  the  hostility  of  the  English,  resolved 
to  seek  a  reconciliation  with  his  Scottish  subjects,  and  for 
this  purpose  undertook  a  journey  to  Edinburgn.  His  mea- 
sures were  not  well  suited  to  effect  his  object,  and  before 
anything  satis&ctory  could  be  done  the  insurrection  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  produced  a  change  in  the  position  of  parties 
most  fatal  to  the  royal  interests.  Few  events  have  been  so 
much  misrepresented  as  the  Irish  civil  war,  and  in  order  to 
view  it  correctly  we  must  go  back  to  an  earlier  period  of 
history. 

The  Norman  settlers  in  Ireland  paid  but  a  nominal  alle- 
giance to  the  English  crown;  the  most  powerful  of  them 
acted  as  independent  princes,  and  adopted  the  customs  of 
the  native  Irish.  The  Tudor  monardis  were  anxious  to 
break  the  power  of  this  aristocracy,  which  was  as  injurious 
to  the  national  happiness  as  it  was  opposed  to  the  ro^al 
power;  but  unfortunately  they  combined  this  object  with 
the  reform  of  religion,  and  with  a  system  of  confiscation 
equally  impolitic  and  unjust.  The  Irisn  lords  took  up  arms, 
to  defend  at  once  their  religion  and  their  power ;  they  were 
defeated  by  Elizabeth's  generals,  and  many  of  them  were 
deprived  oi  their  estates,  which  were  shared  among  English 
colonists.  James  I.,  under  the  pretence  of  a  meditated 
rebellion,  confiscated  the  greater  part  of  the  province  of 
Ulster,  and  deprived  all  the  innocent  vassals  of  their  pro- 
per^, for  the  unproved  guilt  of  their  chiefs.  Property  was 
rendered  still  more  insecure  by  an  inquisition  into  titles,  on 
the  legal  pretence  that  the  right  to  land  belongs  primarily 
to  the  king,  and  consequently  that  every  estate  ought  to  be 
forfeited  for  which  a  royal  grant  could  not  be  produced. 
The  effect  of  this  principle  would  be,  not  only  to  strip  all 
the  native  Irish  of  their  estates,  but  also  to  confiscate  the 
lands  belonging  to  the  greater  part  of  the  lords  descended 
from  the  companions  of  Strongbow  and  Henry  II.  "When 
Strafford  became  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  began  to  en- 
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force  the  ByBtem  of  confiscation  with  a  rigour  which  exceeded 
all  former  precedent.  Every  legal  pretext  was  employed  to 
expel  the  Irish  from  their  possessions  and  transfer  them  to 
strangers ;  judges  were  bribed,  juries  threatened,  and  wit- 
nesses suborned,  with  the  most  shameless  effix>nterj.  The 
!Eb[igUsh  nation  was  induced  to  countenance  this  injustice  by 
the  belief  that  it  would  be  useful  to  substitute  a  more  noble 
and  ciyilized  race  of  men  for  the  barbarous  Irish ;  though, 
in  fact,  the  new  settlers  were  for  the  most  part  rapacious 
adventurers  or  indigent  rabble.  Beligious  intolerance  was 
united  to  political  wrongs ;  Catholics  were  excluded  from 
aU  public  offices  and  the  acquisition  of  landed  property; 
their  churches  and  chapels  were  violently  closed,  their  clergy 
expelled,  and  their  children  given  to  Protestant  guardians. 
They  applied  to  the  king  for  protection,  and  gave  a  large 
sum  for  a  charter  of  graces,  which  would  secure  their 
persons,  property,  and  religion.  Charles  took  the  money, 
but  refused  tne  graces,  instigated  by  Strafford,  who  had  de- 
vised a  plan  for  rendering  his  master  absolutely  despotic  in 
Ireland,  as  a  preparatory  step  to  his  becoming  supreme  in 
England. 

The  success  of  the  Scots  in  securing  their  national  religion, 
and  placing  restrictions  on  the  royal  power,  induced  many 
of  the  Irish  lords  to  devise  a  plan  for  obtaining  similar  ad- 
vantages. Accident  precipitated  an  outbreak ;  the  Ulster 
Irish,  who  had  been  expelled  from  their  lands,  hastened  to 
attack  the  settlers  that  occupied  them  as  intruders,  and  they 
sullied  their  cause  by  many  acts  of  violence,  which  were 
easily  exaggerated  by  persons  who  had  derived  much  profit, 
and  expected  more,  from  the  trade  of  confiscation.  The 
English  House  of  Commons  regarded  the  Irish  as  a  degraded 
and  conquered  people  ;  they  deemed  their  efforts  acts  of 
treason,  not  so  much  against  royal  power  as  English  supre- 
macy, while  the  difference  of  rehgion  embittered  this  feeling 
of  national  pride,  and  rendered  a  peaceful  termination  of  the 
contest  hopeless.  It  wa«  studiously  reported  that  Charles 
himself  had  instigated  this  revolt  in  order  to  obtain  unlimited 
power  by  aid  of  the  Catholics ;  to  refute  this  suspicion,  he 
mtrusted  the  conduct  of  Irish  affairs  to  the  English  parlia- 
ment ;  and  that  body,  with  inconceivable  precipitation,  re- 
solved that  the  Catholic  religion  should  no  longer  be  toler- 
ated in  Ireland ;  that  two  millions  and  a  half  of  acres  should 
be  confiscated  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  and  that  no 
quarter  should  be  given  to  the  insurgents  or  their  adherents. 
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These  ordinances  led  to  a  civil  war,  whose  hisioiy  may  be 
told  in  a  few  words :  the  Irish  Catholics,  after  having  gained 
possession  of  nearly  the  entire  kingdom,  w^^e  broken  into 
parties  more  opposed  to  each  other  than  to  the  common 
enemy :  in  the  midst  of  this  disunion,  Cromwell,  with  a  mere 
handM  of  men,  conquered  them  in  detail,  and  gave  their 
estates  to  his  victorious  followers.  The  new  settlers  were 
confirmed  in  their  possession  after  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II.,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  Irish  landowners 
were  reduced  to  beggary. 

Charles  gained  little  by  sacrificing  the  Irish  to  the  par^ 
liament ;  finding  that  his  concessions  only  provoked  fresh 
demands,  he  attempted  to  arrest  five  of  the  leading  members 
for  high  treason,  but  the  popular  indignation  compelled  him 
to  abandon  the  charge,  and  soon  af^r  to  quit  the  capital. 
Negotiations  were  tned  to  avert  the  horrors  of  civil  war, 
but  the  requisitions  of  the  Commons,  if  granted,  would  have 
destroyed  all  royal  authority,  and  Charles,  on  the  a jth  of 
August,  1642,  caused  the  royal  standard  to  be  raised  at 
Nottingham.  War  immediately  commenced  ;  it  was  con- 
ducted with  spirit,  and  was  at  first  favourable  to  the  king. 
The  English  parliament,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  Charles, 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Scottish  Covenanters,  and 
on  the  I  <th  of  January,  1644,  a  Scotch  auxiliary  army,  com- 
manded by  Gheneral  Leslie,  entered  England.  Fairfax,  the 
parliamentary  leader  in  the  north,  united  his  forces  to  those 
of  Leslie,  and  both  generals  immediately  laid  siege  to  York. 
Prince  Eupert,  the  son  of  the  unfortunate  elector-palatine, 
hasted  to  the  relief  of  this  important  city,  and  effected  a 
junction  with  the  army  of  the  marquis  of  Newcastle.  Fairfax 
and  Leslie  retired  to  Marston  Moor,  whither  they  were 
followed  by  the  Eoyalists,  who  were  urged  to  this  rash  pro- 
ceeding by  the  fiery  Eupert.  Fifty  thousand  British  com- 
batants engaged  on  this  occasion  in  mutual  slaughter; 
the  victory  was  long  undecided;  but  finally  the  skill  of 
Lieutenant-Gheneral  Cromwell  prevailed  over  the  rash  val- 
our of  Eupert,  and  the  Eoyalists  were  signallv  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  all  their  baggage  and  artillery.  A  second  defeat, 
at  Newbu^,  so  weakened  the  royal  cause,  that  the  king  must 
We  been  forced  to  immediate  submission  but  for  the  divi- 
sions that  arose  among  his  adversaries. 

The  Presbyterians  and  the  Independents  had  combined 
against  the  Church  of  England  as  their  common  enemy ;  but 
^hen  episcopacy  was  abolished  the  latter  saw  with  great  in- 
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dignation  the  Presbyterian  efforts  to  establish  a  system  of 
ecclesiastical  tyranny,  differing  from  the  papal  only  in  form, 
the  power  being  lodged  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  dergy 
instead  of  a  single  head.  The  Presbyterians  had  the  majority 
in  parliament,  bat  the  great  bulk  of  the  army  favoured  the 
views  of  the  Independents,  which  were  also  supported  by 
some  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
A  law  called  the  Self-denying  Ordinance,  prohibiting  mem- 
bers of  parliament  from  holding  military  commissions,  gave 
the  greater  part  of  the  army  into  the  hands  of  the  Independ- 
ents, especially  as  an  exception  was  made  in  favour  of  Ohver 
Cromwell,  their  principal  leader.  The  battle  of  Naseby 
was  decided  infisivour  of  the  parliamentarians,  principally  by 
Cromwell*  8  prudence  and  valour,  an  event  which  gave  so 
much  strength  to  his  party,  that  the  Presbyterian  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons  feared  to  accept  the  king's  pro- 
posab  for  an  accommodation,  contrary  to  their  open  pro- 
fessions and  secret  wishes.  Meanwhile  Charles,  being 
unable  to  keep  the  field,  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  his 
Scottish  subjects  ;  and  having  opened  negotiations  with 
their  leader  through  the  French  ambassador,  ventured  on 
the  faith  of  uncertain  promises  to  present  himself  in  their 
camp.  He  had  the  mortification  to  find  himself  treated  as 
a  prisoner,  while  aU  the  towns  and  fortresses  that  had 
hitherto  supported  his  cause  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  par- 
liament. 

The  war  was  at  an  end,  but  civil  dissensions  raged  with 
more  fury  than  ever.  The  Presbyterians  and  Independents 
were  each  anxious  to  gain  the  king  over  to  their  side ;  and 
the  former,  by  a  treaty  with  the  Scots,  gained  possession  of 
his  person.  Scarcely  had  they  acquired  this  advantage, 
when  the  discontent  of  the  army  threatened  them  with  un- 
expected danger ;  Cromwell  encouraged  the  soldiers  to  re- 
sist the  orders  of  the  parliament,  and  by  a  bold  measure 
gave  fresh  confidence  to  his  party.  Comet  Joyce,  acting 
under  his  orders,  removed  the  king  from  Holmby  House, 
and  brought  him  to  the  army.  Cromwell  and  his  friends 
made  such  a  judicious  use  of  the  advantage  thus  obtained 
that  the  Presbyterian  party  soon  lost  all  their  influence. 
The  behaviour  of  Charles  at  this  crisis  was  very  injudicious ; 
he  negotiated  with  both  parties,  and  by  his  obvious  insin- 
cerity displeased  aU.  Finally,  he  attempted  to  escape ;  but, 
seeking  shelter  in  the  Isle  of  "Wight,  he  was  seized  by  its 
governor,  Hammond,  and  from  that  moment  Cromwell  be- 
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came  the  master  of  his  &te.  Another  opportunity  of  escap- 
ing firom  the  perils  that  surrounded  him  was  offered  to  the 
king ;  the  Scotch  took  up  arms  in  his  favour,  but  they  were 
routed  b^  Cromwell  with  great  slaughter,  and  all  hopes  from 
their  assistance  destroyed.  But  the  parliament,  having  rea- 
son to  dread  Cromwell's  ambition,  opened  negotiations  with 
the  king  on  receiving  the  news  of  this  victory,  and  the  wisest 
of  the  royal  counsellors  entreated  their  master  to  seize  this 
opportunity  of  concluding  a  treaty.  Unfortunately  he 
hesitated,  and  delayed  the  arrangements  for  more  than  three 
months,  until  the  army  once  more  took  possession  of  his 
person,  and  conveyed  him  to  Hurst.  The  two  Houses,  in- 
deed, voted  that  the  royal  concessions  were  sufficient  grounds 
for  settling  the  peace  of  the  kingdom ;  but  two  days  after- 
wards the  avenues  to  the  House  of  Commons  were  beset 
with  soldiers,  and  all  the  members  supposed  favourable  to 
the  king  forcibly  prevented  from  taking  their  seats.  In  this 
diminished  House  the  resolutions  leading  to  reconciliation 
,  with  the  king  were  revoked,  and  proposals  were  made  for 
bringing  him  to  a  public  trial.  The  final  resolution  for 
impeaching  the  king  of  high  treason  before  a  court  of  justice 
constituted  for  the  purpose  was  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Commons  (January  2,  1649)  :  it  was  at  once  rejected  by  the 
Lords ;  but  their  opposition  was  disregarded,  and  the  court 
regularly  constituted.  The  form  of  trial  was  but  a  solemn 
mockery ;  Charles  vrith  great  spirit  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  upon  which  some  witnesses 
were  called  to  prove — what  everybody  knew — ^that  he  had 
appeared  at  the  head  of  his  army,  which  his  judges  declared 
to  be  treason  against  the  people,  and  a  crime  worthy  of 
death.  Sentence  was  pronounced  on  the  27th  of  January  ; 
and  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month  the  misguided  and  im- 
happy  Charles  was  beheaded  in  front  of  Whitehall,  amid  the 
unaffected  sympathy  of  crowds  of  spectators. 

The  death  of  Charles  was  followed  by  the  usurpation  of 
Cromwell,  and  Great  Britian  was  subjected  to  a  despotism 
more  galling  and  severe  than  that  of  any  monarch  who  ever 
swayed  its  sceptre. 

Sectiob"  XI.     JSbrmation  of  the  States-system  in  the 
Northern  Kingdoms  ofEu/rope. 

The  revolutions  in  the  northern  kingdoms  during  the 
progress  of  the  Beformatiou  were  scarcely  Iqss  important 
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than  tluwe  in  oentnl  Europe.  Norwij,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark, united  hj  the  treaty  of  Cafanar,  were  never  blended 
into  a  uniform  government :  the  Swedish  nobles  kept  their 
oonntrj  in  continued  agitation ;  without  serering  the  union, 
they  chose  administrators  to  the  kingdom  whose  aDegiaace 
to  the  crown  of  Denmark  was  mer^  nominal  Ghnstian 
II.,  a  tyrannical  prince,  resolyed  to  dratroy  the  Swedish  in- 
dependence ;  he  overthrew  the  administrator  at  the  hattle  of 
Bagesund,  and  had  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation  performed 
at  Stockholm  (A.n.  1520).  A  few  days  after  this  solemnity 
Christian  perfidiously  violated  the  amnesty  he  had  published; 
and,  to  gratify  the  vengeanoe  of  the  archbishop  of  Upeal, 
whom  the  Swedes  had  deposed,  caused  ninety-four  of  the 
principal  nobles  to  be  publicly  executed.  This  massacre 
was  the  signal  for  a  revolution ;  Gustavos  Yasa^  son  of  one 
of  the  miLrdered  nobles,  escapc^d  to  the  mountains  of  Daie- 
carlia,  and,  supported  by  the  luirdy  peasants  of  that  province, 
proclaimed  the  freedom  of  lus  country.  Victory  crowned 
his  efforts,  and  he  finally  became  king  of  Sweden  (a.i). 
^S^S)'  Christian  IL  was  deposed  by  the  Danes,  and  the 
crown  conferred  on  his  uncle  Frederic ;  he  wandered  about 
for  some  years,  vainly  seeking  support,  but  was  finally  seized 
by  his  subjects  and  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  ended  his 
days.  The  Danish  monarchs,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  re- 
newed their  pretensions  to  the  Swedish  throne ;  but,  finding 
that  their  efforts  only  exhausted  their  own  resources,  they 
recognised  the  independence  of  Sweden  by  the  treaty  of 
Stettin  (a.3).  1570). 

Denmark  thus  lost  the  ascendency  which  it  had  long 
maintained,  and  it  was  further  injured  by  a  disastrous 
change  in  its  internal  constitution.  The  aristocracy  estab- 
lished a  vicious  supremacy  over  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown  and  the  rights  of  the  people.  The  senate,  composed 
entirely  of  nobles,  seized  on  ail  the  authority  of  the  state; 
the  national  assemblies  ceased  to  be  convoked ;  the  elections 
of  the  kings  were  confined  to  the  aristocratic  order,  and  the 
royal  power  was  restricted  by  capitulations,  which  the  senate 
prescribed  to  the  kings  on  their  accession  to  the  throne. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Frederic  I.,  the  uncle  and  suc- 
cessor of  the  tyrannical  Christian,  that  the  principles  of  the 
Beformation  were  first  established  in  Denmark.  The  king 
invited  several  of  Luther's  disciples  to  preach  the  new  dofr 
trines  in  his  kingdom ;  he  opemy  professed  them  himself, 
granted  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  his  subjects,  and  sano- 
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tioned  the  marriages  of  priests  througbout  his  dominions. 
Christian  III.  completed  the  religious  revolution:  in  a 
general  assembly  of  the  states  he  procured  the  abrogation  of 
episcopacy,  and  the  suppression  of  the  Bomish  worship 
(i.D.  1536).  The  castles,  fortresses,  and  vast  domains  of 
the  bishops  were  reunited  to  the  crown ;  and  the  rest  of  their 
perenues  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  Protestant  ministers, 
the  purposes  of  general  education,  and  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
From  iJenmark  the  revolution  extended  to  Norway ;  and 
about  the  same  time  this  kingdom,  having  supported  the 
deposed  Christian  II.,  was  deprived  of  its  independence  and 
reduced  to  a  Danish  province. 

Christian  lY.  was  distinguished  among  the  northern 
sovereigns  by  the  superiority  of  his  talents  and  the  zeal 
that  he  showed  in  reforming  the  different  branches  of  the 
admimstration.  In  his  reign  the  Danes  first  directed  their 
attention  to  the  Asiatic  trade,  and  founded  an  East  India 
Company ;  a  commercial  establishment  was  formed  at  Tran- 
quebar,  on  the  coast  of  Goromandel,  which  was  ceded  to  the 
Company  by  the  rajah  of  Tanjore.  Several  large  manufac- 
tories were  established,  and  many  cities  founded,  by  this 
wise  monarch,  who  was  also  a  judicious  patron  of  science 
and  literature.  He  was  less  successful  in  his  wars  against 
Austria  and  Sweden,  but  this  was  owing  rather  to  the  re- 
strietions  which  the  nobles  had  placed  on  his  power,  than  to 
any  want  of  talent. 

Sweden,  from  having  been  subject  to  Denmark,  rose  to 
be  its  successful  rival,  and  even  menaced  its  total  overthrow. 
It  owed  this  preponderance  to  two  of  the  greatest  men  of 
the  period,  Gustavus  Yasa  and  Gustavus  Adolphus.  After 
Vasa  had  liberated  his  country  he  was  raised  to  the  throne, 
and  by  his  wise  government  justified  the  choice  of  the  nsi- 
tion.  He  directed  his  attention  both  to  the  political  and 
religious  reformation  of  the  country ;  instead  of  the  aristo- 
cratic senate  he  introduced  a  diet,  composed  of  the  differ- 
ent  orders  of  the  state,  and,  by  his  influence  with  the  Com- 
mons, introduced  Lutheranism,  though  opposed  by  the 
bishops  and  nobles.  He  also  establShed  the  hereditary 
Buccession  of  the  crown,  which  was  extended  to  females  in 
the  reign  of  his  son,  Charles  IX. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  grandson  of  Yasa,  raised  Sweden 
to  the  summit  of  its  greatness.  Involved  in  wars  at  his 
accession  (a.d.  i6h),  he  gained  signal  advantages  over  the 
Bussiaos  and  Poles,  which  so  extended  his  fame  that  he  was 
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chosen,  as  we  have  seen,  to  be  the  leader  of  the  Protestant 
confederacy  against  the  house  of  Austria.  After  a  glorious 
career  of  two  years  and  a  half  he  fell  in  the  battle  of  Lutzen  ; 
but  the  victory  which  the  Swedes  won  after  his  death  was 
chiefly  owing  to  his  skilful  arrangements.  The  war  was 
continued  under  the  minority  of  Christina,  and  brought  to 
a  successful  issue,  as  was  also  the  war  waged  at  the  same 
time  against  Denmark.  By  the  peace  of  Bromsebro  (a.p. 
1645),  Sweden  obtained  the  free  navigation  of  the  Sound, 
and  the  cession  of  several  important  islands  in  the  Baltic. 

Prussia,  under  the  electors  of  Brandenburg,  gradually 
increased  in  strength  and  power,  especially  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Frederic  William,  the  true  fomider  of  the 
greatness  of  his  house.  His  abilities  were  particularly  con- 
spicuous in  the  Protestant  wars  of  Germany ;  and  he  ob- 
tained such  an  accession  of  territory  by  the  treaty  of  "West- 
phalia that  his  son  Frederic  assumed  the  title  of  king  of 
Prussia. 

The  dismemberment  of  Livonia  led  to  a  fierce  struggle 
between  the  northern  powers,  each  of  which  sought  a  por- 
tion of  the  spoil.  Bussia,  which  had  slowly  acquired  con- 
sistency, obtained  a  considerable  portion,  which,  however,  it 
was  forced  to  yield  to  Poland.  After  having  long  submitted 
to  the  degrading  yoke  of  the  Mongols,  the  grand-dukes  of 
Moscow,  strengthened  by  the  union  of  several  small  princi- 
palities, began  to  aspire  after  independence,  which  was 
achieved  by  Iwan  III.  This  able  ruler,  having  refused  to 
pay  the  customary  tribute  to  the  barbarians,  was  attacked 
by  the  khan  of  the  Golden  Horde,  as  the  leading  sect  of  the 
Mongols  was  denominated.  Instead  of  acting  on  the  defen- 
sive, Iwan  sent  a  body  of  troops  into  the  very  centre  of  the 
horde,  and  ruined  all  their  establishments  on  the  Volga.  So 
great  were  the  losses  of  the  Mongols  that  the  Golden  Horde 
disappeared,  and  left  no  traces  but  a  few  feeble  tribes. 
Iwan  IV.  laboured  to  civilize  the  empire  acquired  by  the 
valour  of  his  predecessors ;  he  invited  artisans  from  England 
and  Germany,  established  a  printing-press  at  Moscow,  and 
raised  the  standing  armv  of  the  Strelitzes  to  curb  his  turbu- 
lent nobles.  It  was  in  his  reign  that  Siberia  was  discovered 
and  annexed  to  the  Bussian  dominions,  but  the  complete 
reduction  of  that  country  belongs  to  the  reign  of  his  son 
F6dor  (A..D.  1587),  who  founded  the  city  of  Tobolsk. 

On  the  death  of  F6dor  without  any  issue  (a.d.  i  J98)» 
Bussia  was  involved  in  a  series  of  calamitous  civil  warS; 
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I  vhich  ended  in  the  elevation  of  Michael  Fedrowetsch  to  the 
crown.  He  found  his  dominions  exhausted  bj  the  late 
commotions,  and  could  only  procure  peace  from  Sweden  and 

t  Poland  by  the  cession  of  many  valuable  provinces  (a.d.  1634). 

During  the  reigns  of  the  Jagellons  Poland  was  one  of 

the  most  flourishing  northern  powers.  The  Beformation  was 

feyoured  by   Sigismond  Augustus    II.,  the  last  of  this 

dynasty ;  but  the  want  of  a  middle  order  of  society,  which 

I  m  ever  been  the  cause  of  Polish  misery,  prevented  evan- 
gelical principles  from  taking  deep  root  in  the  country  and 
producing  the  benefits  that  had  resulted  from  them  in  other 
states.  When  the  male  line  of  the  Jagellons  became  ex- 
tinct, on  the  death  of  Sigismond  (a.i).  1572),  the  throne  of 
Poland  became  elective  without  any  restrictions,^  and  the 
light  of  voting  was  given  to  all  the  nobles,  who  met  in  arms 
to  choose  a  sovereign.  These  elections  were  generally 
marked  with  violence  and  bloodshed ;  but,  though  the  nobles 
vere  divided  among  themselves,  they  readily  united  to  re- 
rtrict  the  royal  authority ;  every  sovereign,  on  his  accession, 
was  obliged  to  sign  certain  capitulations,  which  greatly 
limited  his  rule,  and  secured  the  chief  powers  of  the  state 
to  the  aristocracy.  Under  its  new  constitution,  Poland  was 
internally  weak  and  miserable,  though  some  of  its  monarchs 
still  distinguished  themselves  by  foreign  conquests,  espe- 
cially Yladislaus  IV.,  who  wrested  the  duchy  of  Smolensk© 
from  Bussia. 

Section  XII.    Progress  of  the  TurhisJi  Fower  in  Europe, 

The  successors  of  Mohammed  II.  on  the  throne  of  Con- 
stantinople imitated  the  vigorous  policy  of  that  conqueror, 
>nd  for  nearly  a  century  were  the  terror  of  Christendom. 
Bayezid  II.  subdued  Bessarabia  and  acquired  some  import- 
ant provinces  in  Asia.  He  was  forced  to  resign  the  throne 
by  his  son  Selim  (a.d.  15 10),  and  was  murdered  in  prison. 
Selim  I.,  sumamed  Gavdz,  or  the  Savage,  was  obliged  to 
maintain  the  throne  he  had  so  criminally  gained  hj  a  series 
of  sanguinary  wars  with  the  other  members  of  his  family. 
Having  triiunphed  over  these  competitors,  he  turned  his 
anns  against  the  Persians,  and  gained  a  complete  victory 
over  Ismael  Sofi  at  Tabriz  (a.d.  15 14).  In  consequence  of 
this  and  other  successes,  Diarbekr  and  several  other  provinces 

^  See  page  204. 
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beyond  the  Tigris  were  annexed  to  the  Turkish  empire. 
The  Mameluke  sultans  of  Egypt  haying  assisted  the  Persians 
in  this  war,  8elim  led  an  army  into  Syria,  and  encountered 
Saltan  QtmA  near  Aleppo.  After  a  sanguinary  engt^ment, 
the  Mamelukes  were  defeated  and  their  leader  sUun,  upon 
which  Aleppo  and  Damascus  submitted  to  the  Turks.  This 
success  opened  the  way  for  invading  Egypt:  Tdm4n  Bey, 
who  had  been  elected  sultan  in  pla^  of  Gauri,  assembled 
the  remnants  of  the  Mamelukes  under  the  walls  of  Cairo, 
and,  having  procured  some  auxiliary  forces  from  the  Arabs, 
prepared  to  meet  the  enemy.  Selim  advanced  steadily,  and 
attacked  the  hostile  oamp.  The  battle  was  obstinate  and 
bloody,  but  the  superior  fixe  of  the  Turkish  artillery,  which 
was  served  principallv  by  Christian  gunners,  decided  the 
fate  of  the  day,  and  Tiimin  Bey,  after  having  done  every- 
thing that  could  be  expected  from  an  able  officer  and  a 
brave  warrior,  was  driven  into  Cairo  (a.d.  1517).  Selim 
stormed  the  city ;  but  Tdmin,  not  yet  disheartened,  fled 
across  the  Nile,  and  by  incredible  exertions  once  more  col- 
lected an  army.  The  Turks  pursued  him  closely,  and  forced 
him  to  a  final  engagement,  m  which  the  Mamelukes  were 
utterly  routed,  and  their  gallant  sultan  taken  prisoner. 
Selim  was  at  first  disposed  to  spare  the  captive,  but  his 
officers,  who  feared  and  envied  Tdmin,  persuaded  him  that 
such  clemency  might  inspire  the  Mamelukes  with  the  hope 
of  recovering  their  dominions,  and  the  unfortunate  sultaa 
was  hanged  at  the  principal  gate  of  Cairo. 

Soleyman,  usually  sumamed  the  Magnificent,  succeeded 
his  father  Selim,  and,  emnlous  of  the  fame  acquired  by  the 
conquest  of  Egypt,  resolved  to  turn  his  arms  against  the 
princes  of  Christendom.  Hungary,  during  the  reign  of 
Matthew  Corvinus,  had  become  a  powerful  and  flourishing 
kingdom.  Inspired  by  the  example  of  his  father,  the  re- 
nowned Hunniades,  Corvinus  wrested  Bosnia  from  the  Turks, 
and  maintained  his  supremacy  over  Transvlvania^  Wallachia, 
and  Moldavia.  But  during  the  reigns  of  his  indolent  suc- 
cessors, Uladislaus  II.  and  Louis,  who  were  also  kings  of 
Bohemia,  Hungary  was  distracted  by  flEtctions  and  ravaged 
by  the  Turks.  Soleyman  took  advantage  of  the  minority^  of 
Louia  and  the  weakness  of  Hungary  to  invade  the  king- 
dom. He  captured  with  little  difficulty  the  important  for- 
tress of  Belgrade,  justly  deemed  the  bulwark  of  Chnstian 
Europe  (a.d.  1521).  Inspired  by  his  first  success,  he  re- 
turned to  the  attack ;  havmg  traversed  the  Danube  and  the 
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Brave  without  meeting  any  resistttnce,  he  encountered  the 
ChmtisQs  in  the  field  of  Mohatz,  md  gained  over  them  one 
of  the  most  signal  victories  that  the  Turks  ever  won  (a.d. 
1526).  King  Louis,  and  the  prrncipal  part  of  the  Hunga- 
lian  nobility,  fell  in  this  fatal  battle,  the  entire  country  was 
laid  at  the  m^cy  of  the  invaders ;  but  Soleyman,  instead  of 
securizig  a  permanent  conquest,  laid  waste  the  land  with 
fire  and  sword,  and  carried  myriads  of  the  inhabitaaits  as 
Blares  to  Constantinople. 

A  triumph  of  even  greater  importance  was  gained  by 
the  Turks  during  the  Hungarian  war.  Ehodes,  the  seat  of 
the  heroie  knights  of  St.  John,  was  besieged  by  Soleymui's 
vizier.  All  l^e  arts  of  assault  and  defence  that  lutd  yet 
been  devised  by  human  ingenuity  were  used  in  this  siege, 
wMch  lasted  more  than  five  months.  The  assailants  and 
the  garrison  fought  with  such  fury,  that  it  seemed  a  contest 
rather  for  the  empire  of  the  world  than  the  possession  of  a 
single  dty.  The  sultan  himself  came  in  person  to  superin- 
tend the  operations  of  his  army,  while  the  kni^ts  were  not 
only  neglected  by  the  Christian  powers  but  exposed  to  the 
open  hostilities  of  the  Yenetisns.  They  protracted  their 
resistance  until  every  wadl  and  bulwark  had  crumbled  be- 
neath the  overwhelming  fire  of  the  Turkish  battles,  when 
they  surrendered  on  honourable  conditions ;  and  on  Christ- 
nuis-day  (a.d.  1522)  Soleyman  made  his  triumphant  entry 
into  what  had  been  a  city,  but  was  now  a  shapeless  mass 
of  ruins. 

On  the  death  of  Louis,  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  who  had 
married  the  sister  of  the  unfortunate  monarch,  claimed  the 
crowns  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  He  received  quiet  pos- 
session of  the  latter  kingdom ;  but  the  Hungarians  chose  for 
their  soverei^  John  Zapolya,  prince  palatine  of  Transyl* 
vania.  Zapolya,  finding  himself  unable  to  resist  the  power 
of  Ferdinand,  claimed  the  protection  of  the  Turka.  Soley^ 
man  marched  in  person  to  his  aid,  and,  not  satisfied  with 
expelling  the  Austriaas  from  Hungary^ursued  them  into 
their  own  coimtry  and  laid  siege  to  Vienna  (a.d.  1529). 
He  fiadled  in  this  enterprise,  and  was  compelled  to  retreat, 
after  having  lost  eighty  thousand  men. 

The  Emperor  Charles  ¥.,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the 
Turks,  tried  to  form  a  general  confederation  of  the  German 
pnnces  against  them,  but  found  that  the  troubles  occa- 
sioned by  the  progress  of  the  Eeformation  would  prevent 
any  cordud  union.    He  resolved,  however,  to  check  the 
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growth  of  their  naval  power  in  the  Mediterranean,  where 
K^hair-ed-din,^  or  Barbarossa,  a  pirate  whom  Solejman  had 
taken  into  his  service,  captured  Tunis  and  Algiers,  and  was 
collecting  a  formidable  naval  force.  Charles  took  advantage 
of  8oleyman's  being  engaged  in  conquering  the  pashalick  of 
Bagdad  from  the  Persians  to  invade  AMca,  where  he  made 
himself  master  of  Tunis.  Solejman,  returning  victorious 
from  Asia,  was  so  enraged  at  his  losses  in  Africa,  that  he 
resolved  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Italy.  The  imprudence 
of  a  Venetian  captain  turned  the  wrath  of  the  sultan  upon 
the  republic  of  Venice ;  he  attacked  two  Turkish  galleys  in 
the  Adriatic,  for  some  mistake  about  their  signals,  and,  satis- 
faction being  refused,  Soleyman  proclaimed  war. 

But  while  thus  engaged  in  the  West,  Soleyman  did  not 
neglect  the  enlargement  of  his  Eastern  dominions.  His 
generals  conquered  the  whole  of  Arabia,  and  his  admirals, 
issuing  from  the  Bed  Sea,  attacked,  but  without  success,  the 
Portugese  dominions  in  India.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Venetian  senate  entered  into  an  alliance  with,  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  and  the  pope,  Paul  III. ;  their  united  navies 
were  placed  imder  the  command  of  the  celebrated  Doria,  but 
his  success  was  far  from  according  with  the  expectations 
that  the  allies  had  formed.  The  war,  however,  led  to  no 
decisive  result ;  it  was  suspended  by  occasional  truces,  dur- 
ing which  Soleyman  took  the  opportunity  of  enlarging  his 
Asiatic  dominions  at  the  expense  of  Persia. 

The  knights  of  St.  John,  expelled  from  Ehodes,  obtained 
a  settlement  in  the  island  of  Malta ;  they  directed  their  at- 
tention to  naval  affairs,  and  inflicted  severe  damages  on  the 
Turks  by  sea.  Soleyman,  roused  by  the  complaints  of  his 
subjects,  resolved  that  Malta  should  share  the  fete  of  Ehodes, 
and  collected  all  his  forces  for  the  siege  (a.d.  1565).  The 
knights  maintained  their  character  for  obstinate  valour  with 
more  success  than  on  the  former  occasion ;  after  a  sanguinary 
contest,  for  five  months,  the  Turks  were  forced  to  retire,  with 
the  loss  of  twenty-four  thousand  men  and  all  their  artillery. 
Soleyman  prepared  to  take  revenge  by  completing  the  con- 
quest of  Hungary,  but,  while  besieging  Sigeth,  he  fell  a  vi^ 
tim  to  disease,  produced  by  old  age  and  fetigue  (a.d.  1566), 
after  having  raised  the  Turkish  empire  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  its  greatness. 


»  Khair-ed-dfn  signifies  "  the  goodness  of  the  faith."    This  tciror  of 
the  Christiana  was  named  Barbarossa,  on  account  of  his  "  red  beard." 
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Selim  II.,  soon  after  his  accession,  made  peace  with  the 
Gennans  and  Persians,  but  renewed  war  with  the  Venetians, 
from  whom  he  took  the  important  island  of  Cyprus  (a.©. 
157 1).  But  while  the  Turkish  army  was  thus  engaged, 
their  fleet  was  utterly  destroyed  in  the  battle  of  Lepanto 
by  the  aUied  Venetian,  imperial,  and  papal  navy.  The  allies 
neglected  to  improve  their  victory,  and  Selim  soon  repaired 
his  losses.  But  this  sultan  sank  into  the  usual  indolence  of 
oriental  sovereigns ;  his  successors  followed  his  example,  and 
the  Ottoman  power  began  rapidly  to  decline.  The  Austrian 
rulers  became  convinced  of  the  impolicy  of  harsh  measures, 
and  conceded  to  the  Hungarians  full  security  for  their  poli- 
tical and  religious  liberties  at  the  diet  of  Presburg ;  Hungary 
was  thenceforth  united  to  Austria,  and  the  last  war  directly 
resulting  from  the  Beformation  happily  terminated. 

Sbctiok  XIII.     History  ofihe  Jesuits. 

Thb  rapid  progress  of  the  Beformation  convinced  the 
rulers  of  the  Bomish  Church  that  their  ecclesiastical  power 
could  not  be  maintained  by  the  old  machinery  which  had 
previously  kept  Christendom  in  subjection;  they  eagerly 
sought  for  some  new  engine  of  dominion,  and  found  one  of 
great  promise  in  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  which  had  been 
founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola. 

The  monastic  orders  arose  in  ages  of  darkness  and  ignor- 
ance ;  their  privileges  were  ratified  by  silent  prescription, 
and  had,  in  the  course  of  time,  accommodated  themselves  in 
some  degree  to  existing  institutions.  But  Jesuitism  ap- 
peared in  an  age  of  light  and  knowledge,  when  men  were 
able  and  willing  to  criticise  its  nature  and  tendency ;  not 
only  Protestants  but  Boman  Catholics  saw  the  danger  of 
establishing  papal  garrisons  throughout  Europe,  and  sanc- 
tioning an  institution  which  must  necessarily  be  the  rival  of 
civil  government.  Bishops  and  parliaments  protested  against 
the  admission  of  the  order  into  their  dioceses  and  states ; — 
true,  the  constitution  of  the  other  orders  was  equally  ad- 
verse to  the  laws  of  the  state  and  the  church ;  but  men  will 
submit  to  an  old  abuse  who  will  not  endure  a  new  one :  and, 
besides,  the  weapons  of  the  preaching  friars  were  antiquated 
and  rusty ;  their  tactics  belonged  to  a  former  age,  virhile 
the  Jesuits  possessed  arms  of  the  newest  pattern,  and  disci- 
pline superior  to  any  yet  practised.  The  Dominicans,  Cor- 
deliers, Augustinians,  &c.,  had  motives  equally  powerful  to 
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oppose  the  Jesuits :  thej  saw  with  indignation,  at  the  Teiy 
moment  when  the  gains  of  the  monastic  orders  hegaa  to  be 
restricted,  a  fi*esh  host  of  clAimants  demanding  to  share  in 
them ;  and  thej  had  the  art  to  concentrate  against  these 
new  rivals  all  the  jealousy  which  Protestants  and  £K>man 
Catholics  generally  and  justly  felt  against  all  the  bodies  of 
the  papal  militia. 

The  founder  of  this  society  was  a  gentleman  of  Biscay ; 
he  entered  the  army,  and  had  his  leg  broken  by  a  atone  at 
the  siege  of  Pampeluna  (a.]>.  152  i)  ;  the  leg  was  set  by  an 
tmskilj^  surgeon,  and  threatened  to  produce  personal  de- 
formity, to  prevent  which,  Loyola,  who  was  rather  vain  of 
his  person,  had  the  courageous  weakness  to  cause  the  leg  to 
be  broken  and  set  a  second  time.  The  operation  failed,  and 
he  continued  lame  for  life.  While  confined  to  his  bed,  he 
wished  to  amuse  himself  with  some  of  the  romances  of  chi- 
valry so  popular  in  8pain  before  the  publication  of  Don 
Quixote ;  none  could  be  found  in  the  house,  but  their  place 
was  supplied  bv  a  work  called  The  Mowers  of  Sanetitifj 
which  contained  the  miraculous  histories  of  St.  Anthony, 
St.  iCVancis,  and  St.  Dominic.  The  perusal  of  this  volume, 
which,  we  may  remark,  is  stiU  popular  in  Spain,  inspired  him 
with  visions  of  spiritual  chivalry  quite  as  romantic  as  those 
that  guided  the  hero  of  Cervantes,  and,  in  some  respects,  of 
the  same  nature.  He  declared  himself  the  knight  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and,  to  do  all  things  in  proper  order,  pro- 
ceeded to  keep  his  vigil  of  arms  in  the  monastery  of  Mont- 
serrat.  On  his  road  he  met  a  Moor,  with  whom  he  entered 
into  a  sharp  controversy  on  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation, 
but  the  Mussulman  was  a  better  logician  than  the  enthu- 
siast, and  Ignatius,  completely  silenced,  turned  off  the  road 
to  conceal  his  indignation.  Immediately  afterwards,  his  con- 
scienoe  reproached  him  for  having  permitted  a  blflusphemer 
to  escape ;  he  turned  back,  and,  coming  to  a  place  where 
two  roads  met,  threw  the  reins  on  the  neck  of  his  mule,  that 
Providence  might  determine  whether  he  should  slay  tbe 
Mussulman  or  not.  Luckily  the  mule  turned  into  a  differ- 
ent road  from  that  which  the  Moor  had  taken,  and  this 
event  is  recorded  among  the  miracles  of  St.  Ignatius.  Hav- 
ing performed  his  vigil,  he  consecrated  his  weapons  to  the 
Virgin,  and  covering  himself  with  rags  undertook  various 
pilgrimages,  in  the  course  of  which  he  visited  Jerusalem. 
Soon  after  his  return  he  published  a  work  entitled  Smriiual 
Exercises,  so  full  of  absurdity  that  one  of  the  few  blunders 
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committed  hj  the  Jesuits  was  that  they  did  not  allow  it  to 
sink  quietly  into  obliyion,  hut  recommended  its  perusal,  and 
used  e?eiy  ^oit  to  give  it  general  circulation.  Since  the 
pevival  of  the  order,  ihe  Exercises  of  Loyola  have  been 
withdrawn,  9Xi^  in  their  stead  the  Jesuits  have  generally 
recommended  a  work  of  &r  superior  merit,  the  treatise  of 
rhomas  k  Kempis  on  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  Though 
tinged  with  tiie  spirit  of  monaeticism,  the  treatise  of  Kempia 
ia  equally  valued  by  Protestants  and  Catholics  fw  the  depth 
of  ite  piety  And  tiie  purity  of  its  devotion. 

On  his  return  to  Spain,  Loyola  was  seized  with  the  am- 
bition of  becoming  a  celebrated  preacher;  his  ignorance, 
however,  was  a  formidable  obstacle,  and,  to  overcome  this, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-three  he  went  to  school,  and  began  to 
learn  the  rudiments  of  Latin.  But  learning  was  a  work  of 
time,  and  Loyola  could  not  wait ;  he  began  to  teach  while 
yet  a  scholar,  and  his  singular  sermons  attracted  crowds  of 
auditors.  The  Inquisition  took  alarm  at  the  novelty,  and 
Ignatius,  after  having  been  frequently  imprisoned  by  the 
followers  of  St.  Dominic,  thought  it  prudent  to  quit  Spain, 
and  went  to  pursue  his  studies  in  the  University  of  Paris. 

In  Paris  Loyola  made  converts,  or  rather  disciples,  of 
six  of  his  fellow-pupils; — Francis  Xavier,  subsequently 
canonized  as  a  saint  and  designated  the  Apostle  of  the  In- 
dies ;  Laines,  the  successor  of  Loyola  in  the  presidency  of 
the  order ;  Salmeron,  whose  writings  have  been  proscribed 
^^  the  Inquisition  as  heretical ;  BobadiUa,  Bodnguez,  and 
Lefebvre,  remarkable  for  nothing  but  their  fanaticism  and 
credulity.  The  first  project  of  this  infant  society  was  suffi- 
ciently extravagant ;  it  was  forthwith  to  undertake  the  con- 
version of  the  Turks,  and  they  plighted  their  faith  to  make 
the  effort,  in  a  chapel  at  Montmartre,  on  the  night  of  the 
15th  of  August,  1554. 

Prom  Paris  Loyola  proceeded  to  Borne,  preaching  at 
every  favourable  opportunity  on  the  road,  making  few  con- 
verts and  many  enemies.  He  obtained  an  interview  with 
the  pope,  and  submitted  to  him  his  plans  for  the  formation 
ofa  new  religious  socie^.  Paul  III.  saw  at  a  glance  the 
advantages  which  the  Holy  See  would  derive  from  such  an 
institution,  and  he  legally  established  the  society,  by  a  bull 
dated  the  27th  of  September,  1540.  Loyola  was  nominally 
employed  to  prepare  the  rules  of  the  order ;  but  the  task 
really  devolved  upon  Laines  and  Salmeron,  men  of  superior 
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talents,  who  were  able  to  arrange  the  materials  collected  at 
hazard  by  fanaticism  into  an  orderly  and  permanent  code. 

The  rest  of  the  life  of  Ignatius  is  identified  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  order  he  founded ;  but  our  readers  would  derive 
neither  pleasure  nor  profit  from  a  recital  of  his  pretended 
miracles  and  absurd  visions.     He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
five,  on  the  last  day  of  July,  i  J56,  and  his  memory  has  been 
ever  since  the  theme  of  extravagant  eulogy  and  equalljr  ex- 
travagant satire.      His  disciples  have  made  him  a  saiiit, 
which,  of  course,  was  easy  enough ;  but  they  also  wish  to 
make  him  a  great  man,  which  is  quite  a  different  matter. 
He  was  merely  a  visionary  enthusiast,  whose  zeal  was  wasted, 
until  it  was  secretly  directed  by  more  powerful  minds.    The 
biography  of  Loyola  has  employed  the  pens  of  more  than 
thiity  different  authors,  and  no  one  of  them  has  attributed 
to  Loyola  a  sentiment  or  expression  manifesting  superior 
acuteness  or  intelligence.      Absurd  and  ridiculous  as  the 
lives  of  Loyola  are,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  read  them  vdth- 
out  perceiving  that  the  unfortunate  man  was  the  dupe  of 
some  crafty  and  designing  persons,  who  moulded  and  directed 
his  enthusiasm  to  forward  their  own  purposes.     From  the 
very  outset  Laines  gave  to  the  new  order  the  form  and  con- 
sistency of  a  political  association.      The  court  of  Some 
secretly  watched  its  growth,  readv  to  disavow  the  experi- 
ment if  it  fiiiled,  and  to  adopt  it  if  it  succeeded.     Nor  was 
this  cautious  policy  quite  abandoned  during  the  whole  period 
of  Jesuit  history ;  the  order  bore  the  blame  of  every  defeat, 
and  the  Papal  See  profited  by  every  triumph.     The  Jesuits 
felt  the  disadvantage  of  such  a  position,  and  more  than  once 
assumed  an  attitude  which  made  them  virtual  masters  of  the 
papacy.     On  such  occasions  the  popes  complained  of  the 
yoKe  imposed  upon  them  in  very  angry  terms,  and  Clement 
Al,  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  Jesuits  were  perilous 
servants  and  tyrannical  masters. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  leading  principles  of  the 
Jesuit  constitution  were  the  same  as  those  which  had  been 
long  before  established  in  the  orders  founded  by  St.  Francis 
and  St.  Dominic ;  but  there  were  some  points  of  difference, 
which  it  is  matenal  to  notice.  The  superiors  of  the  Mendi- 
cant orders  possessed  a  very  limited  authority :  the  power  of 
the  general  of  the  Jesuits  was  unlimited ;  he  had  not  to 
consult  chapter,  preceptory,  or  congregation,  and  there  was 
no  one  who  could  of  right  claim  admission  to  his  councils. 
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He  had,  moreover,  the  power  of  dismissing  from  the  order 
any  members  who  were  unfit  to  support  its  interests ;  and, 
finally,  he  could  dispense  with  the  long  and  fatiguing  ritual, 
the  repetitions  of  masses,  rosaries,  and  legends,  miposed  upon 
the  other  monastic  orders.  The  Jesuits  were  encouraged  to 
undertake  any  employment  for  which  their  tastes  and  talents 
were  suited ;  they  were  exhorted  to  cultivate  the  arts  and 
sciences ;  and  their  body  contained  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent men  in  literature  and  philosophy  during  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries.  But  these  advantages, 
great  as  they  were,  did  not  give  the  Jesuits  so  complete  a 
superiority  as  they  derived  from  their  successful  superin- 
tendence of  the  instruction  of  youth.  Their  schools,  gra- 
tuitously open  to  all,  afforded  an  education  infinitely  superior 
to  any  that  could  be  obtained  in  the  universities  of  France, 
Spain,  or  Catholic  Q-ermany ;  and  the  influence  which  they 
acquired  by  these  means  was  honourably  won,  though  it  was 
aometimes  unfairly  exercised.  Not  less  creditable  to  them 
was  their  rule  prohibiting  the  acceptance  of  fees  for  the 
performance  of  religious  offices.  We  find  in  the  history  of 
the  council  of  Trent  that  several  bishops  declaimed  with 
great  vigour  on  the  scandal  of  making  baptisms,  marriages, 
DWKses,  and  burials,  matters  of  traffic,  and  nearly  aU  who 
were  present  lamented  the  abuse ;  but  no  remedy  was  de- 
vised. 

The  enemies  of  the  Jesuits  asserted  that  the  gratuitous 
iiiatruction  of  youth  and  performance  of  religious  offices 
were  not  disinterested  acts  of  benevolence,  but  were  artful 
means  for  obtaining  political  influence.  There  was  truth  in 
the  accusation,  but  the  same  means  could  have  been  equally 
employed  by  their  adversaries ;  and  the  answer  of  the  Span- 
ish Jesuit  to  the  bishop  of  Salamanca,  "  Go  and  do  thou 
likewise,"  is  a  very  conclusive  defence.  It  must,  however, 
l)e  observed,  that  the  administration  of  the  Offices  of  the 
Church  has  been  long  a  subject  of  contention  between  the 
regular  and  secular  clergy  in  most  Catholic  countries.  The 
parochial  clergy  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  Ireland  com- 
plain that  their  influence  over  tneir  flocks  is  weakened  by 
the  interference  of  monks  and  friars,  who  acquire  great 
power  by  the  family  secrets  revealed  to  them  in  confession. 
The  Jesuits  knew  that  such  secrets  were  more  valuable  than 
money,  and  it  was  to  obtain  the  monopoly  of  such  a  formid- 
able source  of  influence  that  they  tendered  their  gratuitous 
seryices  on  aU  occasions. 
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The  last  difference  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  other 
monastic  orders  was  the  tow  of  implicit  obedience  to  the 
pope.  This  secured  them  the  protection  of  the  Holy  See, 
although  the  pontiffs  sometimes  found  that  there  was  a  re- 
servation in  the  promised  allegiance  which  greatly  dimdnished 
its  value. 

From  what  we  have  said  it  is  manifest  that  the  great 
object  of  the  Jesuit  institution  was  to  maintain  the  temporal 
power  of  the  papacy,  and  realize,  if  possible,  Hildebrand's 
great  scheme  o£  a  European  l^eocracjr.  Had  such  a  society 
existed  in  the  time  of  Gregory^  VII.,  it  is  possible  that  the 
project  of  that  eminent  pontiff  might  have  succeeded ;  but 
the  Jesuits  came  too  late,  and  the  history  of  their  straggles 
is  a  powerful  example  of  the  inutility  of  all  efforts  to  defend 
worn-out  institutions  against  the  steady  progress  oi  advanc- 
ing intelligence. 

Jesuitism,  like  the  infant  Hercules,  had  to  contend  with 
serpents  in  its  cradle.     The  secular  clergy  of  Italy,  the 
monastic  bodies,  and  the  universities,  combmed  to  strangle 
the  rising  society,  and  the  first  college  which  they  established 
at  Padua  became  the  subject  of  a  law-suit  before  the  senate 
of  Venice.     Loyola  appealed  in  vain  to  the  zeal  and  justice 
of  the  Venetian  senators;  his  coadjutor,  Laines,  showed 
more  tact — he  administered  a  bribe  to  the  doge's  mistress ; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  Jesuits  retained  their  college, 
and  a  rich  priory  besides,  to  which  their  claim  was  more 
than  questionable.      Charles   V.  could  not  be  persuaded 
either  to  encourage  or  to  oppose  the  order,  but  after  his 
resignation  the  Jesuits  applied  to  Fraucis  de  Borgia,  one  of 
the  illegitimate  descendants  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  who 
had  risen  to  the  high  dignity  of  viceroy  of  Catalonia. 
This  nobleman,  equally  ignorant  and  credulous,  agreed  to  be- 
come a  Jesuit  himself,  and  he  ranks  as  a  saint  next  to  Igna- 
tius Loyola.    The  Dominicans  were  furious ;  they  stigmafized 
the  Jesuits  as  the  precursors  of  Antichrist,  they  declared 
that  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  Loyola  were  a  mass  of  inde- 
cency and  impiety ;  but  they  had  the  mortification  to  find 
the  pope  and  the  Spanish  nation  ranged  on  the  side  of  their 
adversaries.     The  king  of  Portugal  invited  the  Jesuits  to 
his  dominions,  and  he  opened  to  them  the  career  in  whicli 
they  merited  and  acquired  most  fame,  by  soliciting  Loyola 
to  nominate  missionaries  to  all  the  heathen  countries  which 
had  been  opened  to  Europe  by  P(H^guese  enterprise. 

The  History  of  Si.  Francis  Xavier  has  been  written  by 
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John  Diyden  sad  John  Wesley.  Neither  has  tadrlj  appre- 
ciated his  chai'acter ;  in  their  admiration  of  his  ardent  zeal 
thej  slur  ow&c  his  i&natieism,  his  founding  the  Inquisition  at 
Goa,  his  preaching  a  crasade  with  all  the  enei^  of  St. 
Bernard  and  with  the  same  evil  fcnrtune.  The  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries subseqxiently  took  up  their  abode  among  the  people 
tiiey  designed  to  oonTert,  stuped  their  language  and  laws, 
tnd  investdgated  the  nature  of  the  region  against  which 
they  were  tojwseach,  as  well  as  that  whi^  they  were  to  re- 
eommend.  ui  Paraguay  they  adopted  the  policy  of  the 
Benedictines,  and  formed  colonies  to  teach  the  Indians  the 
arts  of  dvilized  life ;  and  ike  influence  which  they  acquired 
oyer  these  simple  tribes  was  the  most  legitimate  i^cies  of 
power,  for  it  was  founded  on  experienced  benefits. 

But  the  missionary  exertions  of  the  Jesuits  in  Asia  and 
Africa  were  designed  in  no  small  degree  to  extend  the  influ- 
ence of  the  order  id.  Europe,  and  hence  studied  exaggerations 
of  l^ir  BuccesB  were  cirmlated  with  great  zeal  and  industry. 
When  we  sit  down  coolly  to  examine  ihe  account  of  their 
inversions,  we  find  the  statements  of  numbers  vague  and 
dalHous,  and  in  abnost  every  certain  case  the  amount  of  the 
change  appears  to  be  that  a  few  barbarians  exchanged  un- 
meaning ceremonies  for  an  unintelligiWe  ritual. 

It  was  chiefly,  however,  owing  to  the  celebrity  of  the 
Jesuit  missions  that  the  opposition  made  to  them  in  Koman 
Catholic  countries  was  relaxed ;  Larnes,  their  second  general, 
fostered  the  delusion,  and  persuaded  many  able  men  that 
missionaries  of  i^  order  would  be  just  as  sucoessfol  with 
^eetants  as  they  had  been  with  the  heathen.  "  The 
Dominicans,"  said  one  of  his  partisans,  "are  wolves  who, 
^th  their  Inquisition,  destroy  stragglers ;  the  Jesuits  are 
drained  dogs  who  will  lead  them  back  to  the  fold.'*  In  an 
evil  hour  for  the  order  the  popes  gave  wedence  to  the  boast, 
and  employed  Jesuits  almost  exclusively  as  their  emissaries, 
not  only  in  Protestant  countries,  but  in  Catholic  courts 
'"'hose  adhesion  to  ihe  papacy  was  suspicious.  We  say  that 
this  was  unfortunate  for  the  order,  because  it  had  to  bear 
exclusively  the  blame  of  all  the  plots  and  conspiracies  devised 
l>y  all  the*  bigots  of  the  Eomii^  Church, — ^popes,  kings,  and 
nionks  included. 

The  fear  inspired  by  the  in^gues  of  the  Jesuits  must  be 
^Jnie  in  mind  whenever  the  policy  of  the  penal  laws  enacted 
against  the  lUnnanists  in  England  and  other  Protestant 
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coimtries,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  centuiy,  is  examined^ 
When  even  Portugal,  Spain,  and  France  showed  signs  o| 
alarm  at  the  new  form  assumed  by  Popery,  it  would,  assuredlyi 
be  strange  if  Protestant  powers  neglected  to  take  measure^ 
of  precaution,  or  refused  to  see  the  approach  of  dangerj 
Doctrines  subversive  of  civil  liberty,  of  legitimate  govern-j 
ment,  and  even  of  social  order,  were  promulgated  systema-j 
tically  and  pertinaciously ;  they  were  so  blended  and  coa-| 
founded  with  other  doctrines  universally  received  by  the 
Bomish  Church  that  it  was  impossible  to  draw  a  liue  o^ 
separation ;  and  Protestants  were  compelled,  for  their  own 
security,  to  exclude  Bomanists  &om  power  altogether. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  our  limited  space  to  enter  on 
a  fuU  history  of  the  Jesuit  missions,  but  there  are  three 
whose  great  importance  merits  our  attention:  these  are 
Paraguay,  Japan,  and  China.  It  was  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  Jesuits  first  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Paraguay,  one  of  the  most  fertile 
countries  in  South  America.  They  foimd  the  inhabitants 
strangers  to  the  arts  of  social  life,  deriving  a  precarious  sub- 
sistence from  hunting  and  fishing,  and  hardly  acquainted 
with  the  first  principles  of  government.  The  Jesuits  in- 
structed and  civilized  these  savages.  They  taught  them  to 
cultivate  the  ground,  domesticate  animals,  live  in  villages, 
and  to  appreciate  the  blessings  of  order  and  tranquilhtj. 
But  this  meritorious  conduct  was  designed  to  establish  the 
independent  sway  of  the  society:  they  instilled  into  the 
minds  of  the  natives  a  jealous  hatred  of  the  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese settlers,  which  has  not  yet  been  effisMjed ;  and  they 
prohibited  private  traders  from  entering  the  territories  under 
their  jurisdiction.  They  would  not  permit  the  Indians  to 
learn  this  Spanish  or  Portuguese  languages,  but  selected  one 
of  the  South  American  dialects,  which  they  laboured  to  make 
the  universal  language  throughout  their  dominions.  They 
even  levied  armies,  taught  their  subjects  the  use  of  fire-anns, 
formed  them  into  regiments  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  pro- 
vided a  regular  train  of  artillery,  and  magazines  well  stored 
with  all  the  munitions  of  war. 

It  was  long  believed  by  some  sentimental  people  that  the 
Jesuits  took  all  these  precautions  that  they  might  protect 
the  innocent  Indians  from  the  contagion  of  European  vices, 
and  it  was  the  fisishion  to  represent  Paraguay  as  a  paradise 
of  Arcadian  simplicity ;  indeed,  this  amiable  delusion  is  not 
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imfreqiientlj  repeated  bj  writers  of  modem  thnes ;  but  the 
truth  was  manilested  when  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
resumed  their  authority  over  these  districts. 

The  Tndians  were  instnicted  up  to  the  point  when  they 
became  Taluable  sUves,  and  there  their  education  terminated. 
They  were  held  in  a  state  of  degrading  thraldom,  not  the 
less  oppressiye  because  it  was  supported  bj  moral  influences 
nther  than  physical  force ;  and  all  the  profits  of  their  toil, 
beyond  what  was  necessary  to  support  existence,  went  to 
Bwell  the  treasury  of  their  task-masters. 

When  the  Jesuits  were  expelled,  in  1760,  the  evil  influ- 
ence of  their  instructions  was  fatally  maniiested ;  the  jealous 
batred  of  the  Europeans  which  they  had  sedulously  incul- 
cated, led  the  Indians  to  refuse  allegiance  to  the  king  of 
Portugal,  and  they  were  not  reduced  until  a  destructive  war 
bad  swept  away  half  of  the  population  of  the  country.  The 
exclusive  principles  of  the  Jesuits  are  still  maintained  in 
Paraguay,  and  all  intercourse  between  that  rich  territory 
and  the  surrounding  districts  is  strictly  prohibited. 

Before  entering  on  the  history  of  the  Japanese  missions, 
we  must  say  a  few  words  on  that  of  India,  where  first  the 
close  connexion  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Inquisition  was 
established.  Xavier,  who  has  been  sometimes  called  the 
Apostle  of  the  Indies,  established  the  Inquisition  at  Gt)a, 
^npv&rsuanoe  of  the  principle  stated  by  Qemon,  in  his  apology 
fop  his  order :  "  Inasmuch  as  from  the  nature  of  their  in- 
stitute and  their  fourth  vow  it  belongs  to  the  Jesuits  to 
exercise  the  office  and  function  of  inquisitors  in  countries 
where  no  Inqiiisition  is  established.'*  The  Jesuits  had  not 
long  to  wait  for  the  organization  of  the  tribunal  at  Goa ;  it 
soon  became  the  scourge  of  the  Portuguese  dominions  in 
the  East,  and  its  horrors  have  been  estabushed  by  incontro- 
vertible testimony. 

Christianity  was  first  introduced  into  Japan  by  Xavier 
Ui>.  1549)  ;  we  have  already  seen  how  carefully  the  Jesuits 
W)oured  to  retain  exclusive  possession  of  this  mission,  for 
they  hoped  that  it  might  become  as  profitable  to  them  as 
**^raguay.  Unfortunately  thejr  began  their  political  in- 
*^gues  before  they  had  a  sufficient  number  of  converts,  and 
Manifested  an  intolerant  spirit  which  provoked  the  animosity 
^^  princes  and  people. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  true  nature  of  the  circum- 
stances which  suddenly  induced  the  Japanese  rulers  to  per- 
secute the  Christian  converts,  after  they  had  given  great 
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encouragement  to  the  missionarieB  ;  tlie  Jesuits  themselves 
attribute  it  to  jedousy  of  European  superiority  and  a  sus- 
picious dread  of  Spanish  ambition.  Two  fierce  persecutions 
annihilated  the  infant  church.  In  the  first  (a.9.  i  J90) 
twentj  thousand  Christians  were  massacred,  and  in  1638 
thirty-seven  thousand  more  shared  the  same  fisite.  Since 
that  time  the  yerj  name  of  Ghnstianity  is  detested  by  tbe 
Japanese  of  all  classes  ;  and  those  who  profess  it  ai«e  care- 
fully excluded  from  their  harbours,  with  the  exception  of  a 
single  port  to  which  the  Dutch  alone  are  permittea  to  trade. 

Many  efforts  were  made  to  introduce  Qiristianity  into 
China  before  the  task  was  undeiti^en  by  the  Jesuits.  The 
most  celebrated  among  the  earl^  missionaries  of  that  order 
were  Buggiero  and  Eicci ;  they  entered  the  country  in  the 
disguise  of  Buddhist  priests,  and  won  the  respect  of  the 
Chmese  by  their  skill  m  various  branches  of  science.  After 
many  disappointments  Bicci  penetrated  to  Pekin  (a.d.  160 i), 
and  made  several  converts,  several  of  whom  were  persons  of 
high  distinction.  Candida,  the  daughter  of  Leu,  a  cabinet 
minister,  was  a  zealous  adherent  to  the  new  doctrines ;  she 
built  several  churches,  and  educated  in  the  Christian  &ith 
the  helpless  babes  who  had  been  exposed  by  their  crael 
parents. 

Afler  Bicd's  death  a  fierce  persecution  was  raised  against 
the  Christians  (i..D.  1615)  ;  the  missionaries  were  either 
banished  to  Canton  or  forced  to  conceal  themselves  in  the 
houses  of  their  converts.  But  they  recovered  their  lost 
favour  by  offing  to  support  the  Chinese  government  against 
the  invasion  of  the  Mantchoo  Tartars,  proposing  to  send 
auxiliaries  and  gunners  from  Macao  to  direct  the  imperial 
artillery,  and  instruct  the  Chinese  in  European  tactics. 

Adam  Schaal,  a  German  Jesuit,  gained  even  greater  in- 
fluence over  the  first  Tartar  emperor  than  Bicci  had  enjoyed 
under  the  preceding  dynasty.  But  aft^  the  accession  of 
Kang-he  the  fire  of  persecution,  nourished  by  jealousy  and 
national  antipathy,  raged  very  furioufil]^^  (a.d.  1664).  The 
missionaries  nad  to  suffer  cruel  mocMngs  and  imprison- 
ments ;  some  sealed  their  fai^h  with  their  blood ;  others  'were 
sent  to  Canton.  Seven  yeajpi^flberwards  the  persecution  so 
far  abated  that  the  Jesuits  Vere  allowed  to  return  to  their 
churches. 

Verbiest,  the  head  of  the  mission,  won  the  emperor's  con- 
fidence by  giving  the  Chinese  instructions  in  the  art  of 
cannon-founding,  and  gaiued  such  an  ascendency  that  he 
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procured  permission  for  theestabMshment  of  all  the  missions 
which  might  be  required.  But  Verbiest  gave  tb«  fatal 
example  of  mingling  religion  with  politieal  intrigues,  and 
seeking  to  extend  the  faith  by  means  of  questionable  purity. 
A  greater  error  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  was  their  resting 
satisfied  with  n(»mnal  conversions ;  of  the  thousands  who 
were  baptized  very  few  indeed  were  thoroughly  instructed 
in  Ohnstian  truth,  and  still  fewer  had  learned  to  feel  its  Iq- 
flnence  over  the  heart  and  the  affections.  But  worse  remainfl 
to  be  told ;  Bieci  had  carried,  the  principle  of  aceommodai- 
tion  to  a  enmin&L  length ;  in  order  to  conciliate  the  Chinese, 
he  joined  in  the  praises  of  the  Confucian  system,  and  tder- 
ated  several  of  its  idolatrous  practices ;  he  permitted  his 
servants  to  worship  their  ancestors,  and  had  no  objeetion 
that  the  men  of  letters  who  became  Christians  should  con- 
tinue to  perform  the  ciwtomary  prostrations  in  honour  of 
I  their  patron  sage  Confucius. 

Longobardi,  the  successor  of  Bicci,  was  less  compliant ; 
I  he  strictly  prohibited  all  idolatrous  rites ;  and  this  produced 
I  such  a  schism  that  it  was  necessary  to  refer  the  decision  of 
the  matter  to  Eome.  After  long  debates  and  inconsistent 
decisions,  the  papal  court  finally  decided  against  permitting 
the  use  of  the  idolatrous  rites ;  but  the  Jesuits  refused  to 
obey  the  bull,  and  they  procured  an  edict  from  the  emperor 
requiring  every  missionary  who  entered  the  empire  to  pro- 
mise that  he  would  preach  the  sfluoae  doctrines  which  Eicci 
had  taught,  and  that  he  would  never  leave  China.  But  the 
power  of  the  Jesuits  had  now  become  alarming  to  the 
Chinese  authorities ;  they  had  acquired  a  complete  mastery 
over  the  minds  of  their  converts,  and  they  fr^uently  exer- 
cised this  authority  to  control  and  direct  civil  afiairs. 

Edicts  were  frequently  issued  to  restrain  the  promulga- 
tion of  Christianity,  and  the  princes  in  whom  the  Jesuits 
trusted  for  protection  abaiidoned  them  in  the  hour  of  trial. 
The  Emperor  Keen  Lung  proved  a  bitter  persecutor,  and 
under  his  direction  the  Chinese  magistrates  began  to  accuse 
and  punish  Christians  with  aU  the  ferocity  of  inquisitors 
(a.d.  1 746) ;  the  numbers  of  the  Christians  rapidly  decreased ; 
some  were  martyred,  many  apostatized,  and  even  those  who 
adhered  to  the  faith  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  a  public 
profession  of  idolatry. 

The  abolition  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  was  a  fatal  blow  to 
the  Bomish  Church  in  China ;  they  had  served  as  painters^ 
mathematiciaiiSy  and  mechanics,  at  court,  and  had  won  the 
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respect  and  confidence  of  the  grandees  by  their  superioi 
intelligence.  They  were  removed  from  the  sphere  of  theii 
labours  just  when  their  intrigues  had  excited  jealousy, 
without  producing  any  advantage  to  their  cause.  Though 
there  are  still  Eomish  missions  in  China,  their  churches  con- 
tinue to  decline,  and  those  who  profess  the  faith  continue  to 
be  objects  of  suspicion  to  the  government. 

The  political  mtrigues  in  which  the  Jesuits  were  engaged 
in  every  European  country,  and  their  incessant  efforts  to 
wrest  ecclesiastical  power  from  the  national  hierarchies, 
eventually  proved  their  ruin.  It  is  not  necessary  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  were  guilty  of  all  or  any  of  the  crimes 
laid  to  their  charge;  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  thej 
were  accused  either  of  suggesting  or  participating  in  every 
political  crime  which  attracted  attention  during  the  two 
centuries  of  their  existence.  The  most  fetal  intrigue  in 
which  they  engaged  was  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  marquis  of  Pombal  in  Portugal.  Their 
efforts  were  detected  and  defeated,  but  immediately  after  an 
attempt  was  made  to  murder  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  the 
Jesuits  were  universally  accused  of  having  instigated  the 
assassins.  Their  complicity  indeed  was  never  fully  proved, 
but  it  was  generally  believed ;  and  such  an  outcry  was  raised 
against  them  in  Portugal,  Spain,  and  France,  that  nothing 
short  of  the  abolition  of  the  order  could  have  prevented  a 
dangerous  schism  in  the  church.  Indeed,  some  preparations 
were  made  in  Portugal  to  renounce  all  allegiance  to  the 
Holy  See  and  place  the  national  church  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  patriarch. 

At  this  crisis  Ganganelli,  the  most  amiable  and  virtuous 
in  the  long  list  of  Eoman  pontiffs,  was  elevated  to  the  papacy 
(a.d.  1769)  :  he  took  the  title  of  Clement  XIV.,  and  was 
stigmatized  by  his  adversaries  as  the  Protestant  pope.  On 
the  2ist  of  July,  1773,  he  issued  a  bull  suppressing  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits,  which  was  received  vnth  joy  by  nearly 
all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  The  papers  found  at  the  dis- 
solution of  the  order  were  of  little  importance ;  but,  as  the 
Jesuits  had  long  foreseen  their  fate,  it  is  probable  that  those 
which  had  any  political  tendency  were  destroyed,  and  the 
same  cause  wiU  account  for  the  disappearance  of  the  YBst 
wealth  supposed  to  have  been  accumulated  by  the  society. 

Immediately  after  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  in  i8i4> 
Pope  Pius  VII.  published  a  bull  reviving  the  order  of  Je- 
suits, which  at  first  excited  great  alarm  throughout  Europe. 
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Bat  the  alliance  of  the  order  seems  to  have  been  fatal  to 
every  cause  with  which  it  has  been  associated.     Before  their 
subyersion  hj  Clement  XIV.  the  Jesuits  had  been,  for  the 
most  part,  the  rivals  of  kings  ;  on  their  restoration  they  di- 
rected their  efforts  to  rendering  ecclesiastical  and  royal 
authority  absolute,  or  rather  despotic.     They  have  signally 
failed;  the  papal  supremacy  over  the  continental  churches 
is  now  less  than  it  was  at  any  former  period ;  the  elder 
j  branch  of  the  Bourbons  is  exiled  from  France ;  Spain  and 
j  Portugal  have  exchanged  despotic  for  constitutional  govem- 
^  ments ;  and  the  delusive  tranquillity  of  Italy  is  only  main- 
;  tamed  by  Austrian  bayonets.     The  order  itself  has  greatly 
declined  in  popularity  of  late  years ;  other  confraternities 
We  arisen  with  which  the  Jesuits  have  been  unable  to 
compete,  and  from  their  own  publications  it  seems  not  un- 
iikely  that  the  period  of  their  second  and  final  extinction  is 
not  far  distant. 

Section  XIV.    Sistory  of  the  Inguisition. 

It  was  not  until  the  union  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
bad  laid  the  foundation  of  the  greatness  of  Spain  that  the 
clergy  of  that  country  prepared  to  extend  the  ancient  In- 
quisition, and  establish  on  its  basis  an  institution  which 
ahould  effectually  exclude  heresy  from  the  peninsula.  Isa- 
bell%  whose  comprehensive  policy  was  fraught  with  the 
greatest  benefits,  not  only  to  her  own  country  but  to  civil- 
ized Europe,  long  resisted  a  proposition  which  she  foresaw 
"would  not  only  be  injurious  in  itself  but  ruinous  in  its  con- 
sequences ;  unfortunately  she  yielded  to  the  inferior  intel- 
lect of  her  husband. 

The  germs  of  an  Inquisitorial  system  had  been  intro- 
duced into  Spain  so  early  as  the  days  of  the  Yisigoths ;  the 
Arians  persecuted  the  Catholics,  and  the  latter  when  they 
acqiiired  the  ascendency  more  than  retaliated,  while  the 
Jews  were  the  common  victims  of  both  parties.-  Numbers 
of  the  Albigenses  after  their  expulsion  from  the  south  of 
France  found  shelter  in  the  territories  of  the  king  of  Ara- 
gon,  where  they  were  objects  of  suspicion  to  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities,  though  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  made 
any  attempt  to  propagate  their  opinions.  It  was  studiously 
impressed  on  the  mind  of  Ferdinand  that  the  descendants 
of  these  heretics  had  entered  into  a  secret  conspiracy  with 
the  forced  converts  from  Judaism,  and  with  the  Moriscoes, 
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to  subvert  orthodox  Christianity,  and  that  the  evil  i?ra 
spread  too  far  to  be  checked  by  the  limited  powers  of  tbi 
ancient  Inquisition. 

This  ancient  Inquisition,  as  it  is  termed,  bore  the  sami 
odious  peculiarities  in  its  leading  features  as  the  modern 
the  same  impenetrable  secrecy  in  its  proceedings,  the  sam^ 
insidious  modes  of  accusation,  a  similar  use  of  torture,  an< 
similar  penalties  for  the  offender.  A  sort  of  manual  drawl 
up  by  Eymerich,  an  Aragonese  inquisitor  of  the  fourteentl 
centuiy,  for  the  instruction  of  the  judges  of  the  holy  office 
prescribes  all  those  ambiguous  forms  of  interrogation,  bj 
which  the  unwan"  and  perhaps  innocent  victim  might  b< 
circumvented.  Its  persecution  appears,  however,  to  hav^ 
been  chiefly  confined  to  the  Albigenses,  who  had  becom^ 
numerous  in  Aragon,  and  there  ia  no  evidence  that  th^ 
holy  office,  notwithstanding  papal  briefs  to  that  effect,  was 
fully  organized  in  Castile  before  the  reign  of  Isabella.  li 
cannot  at  any  rate  be  charged  to  any  lukewarmness  in  its 
sovereigns ;  since  they,  from  the  time  of  St.  Ferdinand,  wh(j 
heaped  the  faggots  on  the  blazing  pile  with  his  own  hands 
down  to  that  of  John  II.,  Isabella's  father,  who  hunted  the 
unhappy  heretics  of  Biscay  like  so  many  wild  beasts  amon^ 
the  mountains,  had  ever  evinced  a  lively  zeal  for  the  ortha 
dox  faith. 

By  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Albigensiai] 
heresy  had  become  nearly  extirpated  by  the  Inquiekion  o\ 
Aragon,  when  new  materials  were  discovered  in  the  unforJ 
tunate  race  of  Israel.  Under  the  Visigothic  empire  th^ 
Jews  multiplied  exceedingly  in  the  country,  and  were  perJ 
mitted  to  acquire  considerable  power  and  wealth.  But  nd 
sooner  had  their  Arian  masters  embraced  the  orthodox 
fisiith  than  they  began  to  tefftdfy  their  zeal  by  pouring  on 
the  Jews  the  most  pitiless  storm  of  persecution.  One  oi 
their  laws  alone  condemned  the  whole  race  to  slavery ;  and 
Montesquieu  remarks,  without  nmch  exaggeration,  that  toi 
the  Gbthic  code  may  be  traced  all  the  maxims  of  the  modem 
Inquisition,  the  monks  of  the  fiffceeenth  century  only  copy- 
ing, in  reference  to  the  Israelites,  the  bishops  ai  the  seventh. 
After  the  Saaracenic  invasion,  which  the  Jews,  perhaps  with 
reason,  are  accused  of  having  facilitated,  they  resided  in  the 
conquered  cities,  and  were  permitted  to  mingle  with  the 
Arabs  on  nearly  equal  terms. 

Their  common  Oriental  origin  produced  a  similarity  of 
tastes,  to  an  extent  not  unfavourable  to  such  a  coalition. 
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At  any  rate,  the  early  Spanisb  Arabs  were  characterized  by 
a  spirit  of  toleration  towards  both  Jews  and  Christians, — 
"the  people  of  the  book,"  as  they  were  called, — which  has 
scarcely  been  found  among  later  Moslems.  The  Jews,  ac- 
cordingly, under  these  favourable  auspices,  not  only  accumu- 
lated wealth  with  their  usual  diligence,  but  gradually  rose 
to  the  highest  civil  dignities,  and  made  great  advances  in 
various  departments  of  letters.  The  schools  of  Cordova,  To- 
ledo, Barcelona,  and  Grenada  were  crowded  with  numerous 
disciples,  who  emulated  the  Arabians  in  keeping  alive  the 
flame  of  learning  during  the  deep  darkness  of  the  middle  ages. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  their  success  in  speculative 
philosophy,  they  cannot  reasonably  be  denied  to  nave  con- 
tributed largely  to  practical  and  experimental  science.  They 
were  diligent  travellers  in  all  parts  of  the  known  world, 
compiling  itineraries  which  have  proved  of  extensive  use  in 
later  times,  and  bringing  home  numerous  foreign  specimens 
and  Oriental  drugs  that  furnished  important  contributions 
to  the  domestic  pharmacopoeias.  This  was  the  golden  age 
of  modem  Jewish  literature,  which  under  the  Spanish  kha- 
liphs  experienced  a  protection  so  benign  that  it  was  enabled 
to  attain  a  more  perfect  development  in  the  tenth,  eleventh, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries  than  it  has  reached  in  any 
other  part  of  Christendom.  "We  find  eminent  Jews  resicf- 
ing  in  the  courts  of  the  Christian  princes,  directing  their 
studies,  attending  them  as  physicians,  or  more  frequently 
administering  their  finances.  For  this  last  vocation  they 
seem  to  have  had  a  natural  aptitude ;  and  indeed  the  cor- 
respondence which  they  maintained  with  the  different  coun- 
tries of  Europe  by  means  of  their  own  countrymen,  who  acted 
as  the  brokers  of  almost  every  people  among  whom  they 
were  scattered  during  the  middle  ages,  afforded  them  pecu- 
liar facilities  both  in  commerce  and  politics.  "We  meet  with 
Jewish  scholars  and  statesmen  attached  to  the  courts  of  A}- 
phonso  XI.,  Peter  the  Cruel,  Henry  II.,  and  other  princes. 
Their  astronomical  science  recommended  them  in  an  especial 
manner  to  Al phonso  the  "Wise,  who  employed  them  in  the 
construction  of  his  celebrated  Tables ;  James  I.  of  Aragon 
condescended  to  receive  instruction  from  them  in  ethics ; 
and  in  the  fifteenth  century  we  notice  John  II.  of  Castile 
employing  a  Jewish  secretary  in  the  composition  of  a  na- 
tional Canciouero. 

But  all  this  royal  patronage  proved  incompetent  to  pro- 
tect the  Jews,  when  tilieir  flourisbing  fortunes  had  risen  to 
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a  sufficient  height  to  excite  popular  envy,  augmented  as  it 
was  by  their  profuse  ostentation  of  equipage  and  apparel, 
for  which  this  singular  people,  notwithstanding  their  ava- 
rice, have  usually  shown  a  predilection.  Stories  were  cir- 
culated of  their  contempt  of  the  Catholic  worship,  their  de- 
secration of  its  most  holy  symbols,  and  of  their  crucifixion, 
or  other  sacrifice,  of  Christian  children,  at  the  celebration  of 
their  own  passover. 

With  these  foolish  calumnies  the  more  probable  charge 
of  usury  and  extortion  was  industriously  preferred  against 
them,  till  at  length,  towards  the  close  oi  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  fanatical  populace,   stimulated  in  many  in- 
stances by  the  no  less  fanatical  clergy,  and  perhaps  encour- 
aged by  the  numerous  class  of  debtors  to  the  Jews,  who 
found  this  a  convenient  mode  of  settling  their  accounts, 
made  a  fresh  assault  on  this  unfortunate  people  in   Castile 
and  Aragon,  breaking  into  their  houses,  violating   their 
most  private  sanctuaries,  scattering  their  costly  coUections 
and  furniture,  and  consigning  the  wretched  proprietors  to 
indiscriminate  massacre,  without  regard  to  age  or  sex.     In 
this  crisis  the  only  remedy  left  to  the  Jews  was  a  real  or 
feigned  conversion  to  Christianity.     The  legislative  enact- 
ments of  this  period,  and  still  more  under  John  II.,  during 
the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  were  uncommonly 
severe  upon  the  Jews :    while  they  were   prohibited  from 
mingling  with  the  Christians,  and  from  exercising  the  pro- 
fessions for  which  they  were  best  qualified,  their  residence 
was  restricted  within  certain  prescribed  limits  of  the  cities 
which  they  inhabited ;  and  they  were  not  only  debarred  from 
their  usim  luxury  of  ornament  in  dress,  but  were  held  up 
in  public  scorn,  as  it  were,  by  some  peculiar  badge  or  em- 
blem embroidered  on  their  garments.     Such  was  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Spanish  Jews  at  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.     The  new  Christians,  or  converts,  as  those  who 
had  renounced  the  faith  of  their  fathers  were  denominated, 
were  occasionally  preferred  to  high  ecclesiastical  dignities, 
which  they  illustrated  by  their  integrity  and  learning.  But, 
notwithstanding  the   show  of  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the 
converted  Jews,  their  situation  was  far  from  secure.     Their 
proselytism  had  been  too  sudden  to  be  generally  sincere; 
and,  as  the  task  of  dissimulation  was  too  irksome  to  be  per- 
manently endured,  they  gradually  became  less  circumspect, 
and  exhibited  the  scandalous  spectacle  of  apostates  return- 
ing to  wallow  in  the  ancient  mire  of  Judaism.     The  clergy, 
especially  the  Dominicans,  were  not  slow  in  sounding  the 
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alarm ;  and  the  superstitious  popula<;e  began  to  exhibit  the 
most  tumultuous  movements,  ana  even  slew  the  constable  of 
Castile  in  an  attempt  to  suppress  them  at  Jaen,the  year  pre- 
ceding the  accession  of  Isabella.  After  this  period  the  com- 
plaints against  the  Jewish  heresy  became  still  more  clamor- 
ous, and  the  throne  was  repeatedly  beset  with  petitions  to 
devise  some  effectual  means  for  its  extirpation. 

Among  those  most  active  in  raising  the  cry  against  the 
Jewish  abominations  were  Alphonso  de  Ojeda,  a  Dominican 
prior  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Paul  in  Seville,  and  Diego  de 
Merlo.  These  persons,  after  urging  on  the  sovereigns  the 
alarming  extent  to  which  the  Jewish  leprosy  prevailed  in 
Andalusia,  loudly  called  for  the  introduction  of  the  holy 
office  as  the  only  effectual  means  of  curing  it.  In  this  they 
were  vigorously  supported  by  Nicolo  Franco,  the  papal  nun- 
cio then  residing  at  the  court  of  Castile.  Ferdinand  listened 
with  complacency  to  a  scheme  which  promised  an  ample 
source  of  revenue  in  the  confiscations  it  mvolved.  But  it  was 
not  easy  to  vanquish  Isabella's  aversion  to  measures  so  re- 
pugnant to  the  natural  benevolence  and  magnanimity  of  her 
character.  It  was  not  until  the  queen  had  endured  the  re- 
peated importunities  of  the  clergy,  particularly  of  those  re- 
verend persons  in  whom  she  most  confided,  seconded  by  the 
arguments  of  Ferdinand,  that  she  consented  to  solicit  from 
the  pope  a  bull  for  the  introduction  of  the  holy  office  into 
Castile.  Siitus  the  Fourth,  who  at  that  time  filled  the  pon- 
tifical chair,  easily  discerning  the  sources  of  wealth  and  influ- 
ence which  this  measure  opened  to  the  court  of  Bome,  readily 
complied  with  the  petition  of  the  sovereigns,  and  expedited  a 
bull,  bearing  date  November  ist,  1478,  authorizing  them  to 
appoint  two  or  three  ecclesiastics  inquisitors  for  the  detection 
and  suppression  of  heresy  throughout  their  dominions. 

On  the  2nd  of  January,  1481,  the  court  commenced  oper- 
ations by  the  publication  of  an  edict,  followed  by  several 
others,  requiring  all  persons  to  aid  in  apprehending  and 
accusing  all  such  as  they  might  know  or  suspect  to  be 
guilty  of  heresy,  and  holding  out  the  illusory  promise  of  ab- 
solution to  such  as  should  confess  their  errors  within  a 
limited  period.  As  every  mode  of  accusation,  even  anonym- 
ouB,  was  invited,  the  number  of  victims  multiplied  so  fast 
that  the  tribunal  found  it  convenient  to  remove  its  sittings 
from  the  convent  of  Saint  Paul,  within  the  city,  to  the  spa- 
cious fortress  of  Friana,  in  the  suburbs. 

The  presumptive  proofs  by  which  the  charge  of  Judaism 
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was  establisbed  against  the  accused  are  so  curious  tbat  a  few 
of  them  maj  deserve  notice.  It  was  considered  good  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  if  the  prisoner  wore  better  clothes  or 
cleaner  linen  on  the  Jewish  sabbath  than  on  the  other  days 
of  the  week;  if  he  had  no  fire  in  his  house  the  preceding 
evening ;  if  he  sat  at  table  with  Jews,  or  ate  the  meat  of 
certain  animals,  or  drank  a  certain  beverage  held  much  in 
estimation  bj  them ;  if  he  washed  a  corpse  in  warm  water, 
or,  when  dying,  turned  his  face  to  the  waU ;  or,  finally,  if  he 
gave  Hebrew  names  to  his  children.  Such  are  a  few  of  the 
circumstances,  some  of  them  purely  accidental  in  their  na- 
ture, others  the  result  of  early  habit,  which  might  well  have 
continued  after  a  sincere  conversion  to  Christianity,  and  all 
of  them  trivial,  on  which  capital  accusations  were  to  be 
alleged,  and  even  satisfactorily  established. 

The  inquisitors,  adopting  the  wilj  and  tortuous  policy  of 
the  ancient  tribunal,  proceeded  with  a  despatch  which  shows 
that  they  could  have  paid  little  deference  even  to  this  affect- 
ation of  legal  forms.  On  the  8th  of  January  six  convicts 
suffered  at  the  stake.  Seventeen  more  were  executed  in 
March,  and  by  the  4th  of  November,  in  the  same  year,  no 
less  than  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  individuals  had 
been  sacrificed  in  the  aiUas  dafeoi  Seville.  Besides  these, 
the  mouldering  remains  of  many  who  had  been  tried  and 
convicted  after  their  death  were  torn  up  from  their  graves 
with  hy»na-like  ferocity,  which  has  disgraced  no  other  court, 
Christian  or  Pagan,  and  condemned  to  the  common  funeral 
pile.  This  was  prepared  on  a  spacious  stone  scaffold,  erect- 
ed in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  with  the  statues  of  four  pro- 
phets attached  to  the  comers,  to  which  the  unhappy  suffer- 
ers were  bound  for  the  sacrifice,  and  which  the  curate  of 
Los  Falacios  celebrates  with  much  complacency  as  the  spot 
"  where  heretics  were  burned,  and  ought  to  bum  as  long  as 
any  can  be  found." 

Many  of  the  convicts  were  persons  estimable  for  learn- 
ing and  probity;  and  among  these  three  clergymen  are 
named,  together  with  other  individuals  filling  judicial  or 
high  municipal  stations.  The  sword  of  justice  was  observed, 
in  particular,  to  strike  at  the  wealthy,  the  least  pardonable 
offenders  in  times  of  proscription.  * 

The  plague  which  desolated  Seville  this  year,  sweeping 
off  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  as  if  in  token  of  the  wrath 
of  Heaven  at  these  enormities,  did  not  palsy  for  a  moment 
the  arm  of  the  Inquisition,  which^  adjourning  to  Aiacena^  con- 
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tinued  as  indefatigable  as  before.  A  similar  persecution 
went  forward  in  other  parts  of  the  province  of  Andalusia, 
80  that  within  the  same  year,  1481,  the  number  of  the  suffer- 
ers  was  computed  at  two  thousand  burnt  alive,  a  still  greater 
number  in  effigy,  and  seventeen  thousand  reconciled :  a  term 
which  must  not  be  understood  by  the  reader  to  signify  any- 
thing like  a  pardon  or  amnesty,  but  only  the  commutation 
of  a  capital  sentence  for  inferior  penalties,  as  fines,  civil  in- 
capacity, very  generalljr  total  confiscation  of  property,  and, 
not  unfrequently,  imprisonment  for  life. 

The  Jews  were  astonished  at  the  bolt  which  had  fallen 
80  unexpectedly  upon  them.  Some  succeeded  in  making 
their  escape  to  Grenada,  others  to  France,  Germany,  or 
Italy,  where  they  appealed  from  the  decisions  of  the  holy 
office  to  the  sovereign  pontiff.  Siztus  the  Fourth  appears 
for  a  moment  to  have  oeen  touched  with  something  like 
compunction ;  for  he  rebuked  the  intemperate  seal  of  the 
inquisitors,  and  even  menaced  them  with  deprivation.  But 
these  feelings,  it  would  seem,  were  but  transient;  for  in 
1483,  we  find  the  same  pontiff  quieting  the  scruples  of  Isa- 
bella respecting  the  appropriation  of  the  confiscated  pro- 
perty, and  encouraging  both  sovereigns  to  proceed  in  the 
great  work  of  piunncation  by  an  audacious  reference  to  the 
example  of  Jesus  Christ,  who,  says  he,  consolidated  his  king- 
dom on  earth  by  the  destruction  of  idolatry ;  and  he  con- 
cludes with  imputing  their  successes  in  the  Moorish  war, 
upon  which  they  had  then  entered,  to  their  zeal  for  the  feiith, 
and  promising  them  the  like  in  future.  In  the  course  of 
the  same  year  he  expedited  two  briefs  appointing  Thomas 
de  Torquemada  inquisitor-general  of  Castile  and  Aragon, 
and  clothing  him  with  &11  powers  to  frame  a  new  constitu- 
tion for  the  holy  office  (August  2nd,  and  October,  1483). 
This  was  the  origin  of  that  terrible  tribunal,  the  Spanish,  or 
modem.  Inquisition,  familiar  to  most  readers  whether  of 
history  or  romance,  which  for  three  centuries  has  extended 
its  iron  sway  over  the  dominions  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Fresh  activity  was  infused  into  the  inquisitors  by  the 
preaching  of  the  Eeformation :  Don  Alphonso  Manriquez, 
the  fifth  inquisitor-general,  issued  an  edict  prohibiting  the 
introduction  of  the  works  of  Luther  into  Spain,  under  very 
severe  penalties.  All  books  of  heresy  and  sorcery  were 
ordered  to  be  burned;  and  such  was  the  ignorance  of  the 
fanatics  who  presided  over  the  execution  of  this  edict  that 
they  caused  several  Hebrew  Bibles  to  be  burned  at  Sala- 
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manca,  as  books  which  inculcated  the  tenets  of  Judaism ! 
The  writings  of  Erasmus  very  narrowly  escaped  from  this 
prohibition ;  some  of  them,  however,  were  wholly  forbidden, 
and  it  was  recommended  that  the  rest  should  be  read  with 
great  caution. 

The  rigid  examinationto  which  the  accused  were  subjected, 
when  the  progress  of  the  reformed  doctrines  began  to  alarm 
the  papal  zealots,  may  be  estimated  by  the  process- verbal  of 
the  torture  of  Salas,  who  had  been  accused  of  bksphemy. 
Salas  denied  the  charge,  and  the  inquisitor  Moriz  sentenced 
him  to  the  torture.  The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the 
official  account  of  his  examination: — 

"At  Valladolid,  on  the  nth  of  June,  1527,  the  licentiate 
Moriz,  inquisitor,  caused  the  licentiate  Salas  to  appear  before 
him,  and  the  sentence  was  read  and  notified  to  him.  Afler 
the  reading,  the  said  licentiate  Salas  declared  that  he  had 
not  said  that  of  which  he  was  accused;  and  the  said  licentiate 
Moriz  immediately  caused  him  to  be  led  to  the  chamber  of 
torture,  where,  being  stripped  to  his  shirt,  he  was  placed 
upon  the  rack,  to  which  the  executioner,  Pedro  Porras, 
fastened  him  by  the  arms  and  legs  with  cords  of  hemp,  of 
which  he  made  eleven  turns  round  each  limb ;  Salas,  during 
the  time  that  the  said  Pedro  was  thus  binding  him,  was 
warned  to  speak  the  truth,  but  persevered  in  the  former  re- 
ply. The  said  Salas  being  still  tied  as  before  mentioned,  4 
nne  wet  cloth  was  put  over  his  face,  and  about  a  pint  of 
water  was  poured  into  his  mouth  andnostnls,  from  an 
earthen  vessel  with  a  hole  at  the  bottom,  containing  about 
two  quarts;  nevertheless,  he  still  persisted  in  denying  the  ac- 
cusation. Then  Pedro  tightened  the  cords  on  the  right 
leg,  and  poured  a  second  measure  of  water  on  the  face ;  the 
cords  were  tightened  a  second  time  on  the  same  leg ;  but  Salas 
still  persevered  in  his  denial.  Then  the  said  licentiate  Moriz, 
having  declared  that  ths  tobtube  was  beguit,  but  i^ot 
FINISHED,  commanded  that  it  should  cease.*' 

That  the  reader  may  fully  understand  this  beginning  of 
torture,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  instrument,  or  rack, 
called  by  the  Spaniards  escalera,  which  was  used  on  this  oc- 
casion. It  is  formed  like  a  groove,  large  enough  to  hold  the 
bodv  of  a  man,  without  a  bottom,  but  it  is  crossed  by  a 
stick,  over  which  the  body  falls  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
feet  are  much  higher  than  the  head ;  and  the  mere  weight 
of  the  wretched  suflFerer  produces  such  a  pressure  on  the 
cords,  even  before  they  are  tightened  by  mechanical  means, 
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that  they  often  cut  into  the  bone.  In  such  a  state  respira- 
tion is  very  difficult,  but  it  was  rendered  nearly  impossible 
by  the  exquisite  cruelty  of  the  wet  cloth,  and  the  dripping 
of  water  into  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  Finally,  we  may 
mention  that  Salas,  in  the  end,  was  partially  acquitted,  and 
set  at  large  on  the  condition  of  pei^orming  public  penance 
and  paying  a  moderate  fine. 

During  the  Austrian  dynasty  in  Spain  autos  dafe  were 
of  firequent  occurrence,  but  the  Inquisition  seems  to  have 
£dlen  in  public  estimation,  having  become  an  engine  of  state 
policy.  When  the  Bourbon  family  acquired  the  throne,  in 
the  person  of  Philip  V.,  that  monarch's  accession  was  cele- 
brated by  an  auto  iafe^  which  he  refused  to  witness.  But  his 
repugnance  to  the  system  was  soon  overcome ;  and  during 
his  reign  of  forty-six  years  no  less  than  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-two  of  these  atrocious  spectacles  were  exhibited  in 
Spain,  in  which  fourteen  thousand  and  sixty-six  individuals 
underwent  various  degrees  of  punishment.      ' 

In  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  YI.  (from  1746  to  1759)  ^^^re 
was  no  general  auto  defe,  but  ten  persons  were  burned  who 
had  relapsed  into  Judaism.  During  the  reigns  of  Charles 
III.  and  IV.  only  ten  persons  were  condemned,  four  of 
whom  were  burned,  and  fifty-six  individuals  subjected  to 
penances.  ^  About  this  time  freemasonry  began  to  attract 
the  notice  of  the  inquisitors,  and  they  denounced  severe 
penalties  against  all  members  of  secret  societies ;  but,  though 
many  were  accused,  the  tribunals  readily  permitted  the 
suspected  to  renounce  the  charge  privately,  or  to  compromise 
the  accusation. 

The  Inquisition  was  abolished  in  1 813  by  the  Spanish 
cortes.  Its  last  victim  was  a  nun,  who  was  burned  on  the 
charge  of  having  made  a  compact  with  the  devil.  She  suf- 
fered on  the  7th  of  November,  1781. 

Llorente,  in  his  Sistory  oftlie  Spanish  Inquisition,  com- 
piled out  of  its  own  records,  gives  the  following  table  of  the 
number  of  victims  who  were  punished  by  the  holy  office, 
during  the  period  of  its  power,  from  1481  to  1781 : — 

Burned  alive        ....      3i)9ia 
Burned  in  effigy       .         .         .  171^59 

Condemned  to  severe  penances    .    291,450 

Total  number  of  victims    .     34i}02i 

Although  the  Inquisition  was  introduced  into  the  Span- 
ish colonies  of  South  America  by  the  laws  of  Philip  II.,  the 
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holy  office  was  never  so  formidable  there  as  in  the  mother- 
country.  Though  some  of  the  ecclesiastics  who  accom- 
panied the  first  adventurers  stimulated  them  to  slaughter 
the  helpless  natives  as  idolaters  and  enemies  of  Gk>d,  the 
succeeding  missionaries  taught  more  humane  doctrines,  and 
zealously  laboured  to  propagate  the  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity by  the  simple  arts  of  persuasion.  Yalverde,  indeed, 
stimulated  Pizarro  to  murder  the  innocent  Peruvians,  be- 
cause the  Inca  Atahualpa  threw  down  the  breviary,  in  utter 
ignorance  of  its  meaning  or  contents ;  but  this  was  a  sudden 
burst  of  fenaticism,  or  rather  of  avarice,  for  the  historians 
declare  that  long  before  Valverde  gave  the  signal  the  cupi- 
ditv  of  the  Spaniards  was  stimulated  by  the  sight  of  the. 
rich  dresses  of  the  Peruvians,  and  that  they  could  with  dif- 
ficulty be  restrained  &om  making  an  assault  until  some 
pretext  for  perfidy  could  be  devised  by  the  artful  priest. 
iVom  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Peru,  the  ecclesiastics, 
both  secular  and  regillar,  became  the  protectors  of  the  In- 
dians, and  were  their  only  protection  against  the  hardships 
and  exactions  to  which  they  were  exposed  by  the  colonists. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE  AUGUSTAN  AGES  OF  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE. 

Section  I.     State  of  the  Continental  Kingdoms  after  tlie 
Peace  of  Westphalia. 

THOUQH  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  restored  tranquillity 
to  northern  Europe  and  Germany,  France  and  Spain 
continued  the  war,  in  which  they  had  originally  but  a  se- 
condary share,  with  all  the  obstinacy  of  principals.  At  the 
same  time  France  was  distracted  by  civil  broils,  less  fetal 
than  those  of  England  but  scarcely  less  sanguinary.  The 
prime  mover  in  these  disturbances  was  the  coadjutor-arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  afterwards  known  as  the  Cardinal  de  Betz ; 
he  wished  to  gain  the  post  of  prime  minister  ^m  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  and  he  induced  several  princes  of  the  blood,  with 
a  large  portion  of  the  nobility,  to  espouse  his  quarrel.  The 
parliaments  of  France  resembled  those  of  England  only  in 
name ;  they  were  colleges  of  justice,  not  legislative  assem- 
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lies,  and  the  members  purchased  their  seats.  This  was  the 
;  body  with  which  Eetz  commenced  his  operations ;  instigated 
bj  the  ambitious  prelate,  the  parliament  of  Paris  thwarted 
all  the  measures  of  the  queen-regent  and  her  minister,  until 
Anne  of  Austria,  irritated  by  such  factious  opposition, 
ordered  the  president  and  one  of  the  most  violent  council- 
lors to  be  arrested.  Her  orders  were  scarcely  executed 
when  the  populace  arose,  barricadoed  the  streets,  threatened 
the  cardinal  and  the  regent,  and  procured  the  release  of  the 
prisoners.  Alarmed  by  the  repetition  of  similar  outrages, 
the  queen,  attended  by  her  children  and  her  minister,  re- 
tired firom  Paris  to  St.  Germains,  where  their  distress  was 
BO  great  that  they  were  obliged  to  pawn  the  crown  jewels  to 
I  procure  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  These  intrigues 
I  led  to  a  desultory  civil  war,  which  began  to  assume  a  serious 
•  tepect  after  the  arrest  of  the  ambitious  prince  of  Cond^, 
who  had  repeatedly  insulted  the  queen  and  the  cardinal ;  the 
factious  took  up  arms  in  all  the  provinces,  and  the  duke  of 
.  Orleans,  uncle  to  the  young  king,  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  malcontents  (a.d.  1650).  Mazarin  was  unable  to 
resist  the  confederacy ;  he  liberated  Cond6  and  his  asso- 
ciates, in  the  vain  hope  of  conciliating  their  favour,  but  was 
obliged  to  fly  to  Cologne,  where  he  continued  to  govern  the 
queen-regent  as  if  he  had  never  quitted  Paris.  By  his  in- 
trigues, which  were  now  seconded  by  de  Eetz,  the  duke  of 
Bouillon  and  his  brother  Turenne  were  detached  from  the 
confederates,  and  by  their  aid  Mazarin  was  enabled  to  en- 
ter the  kingdom  at  the  head  of  an  army  and  resume  his 
fonner  authority.  Condfe,  proclaimed  a  traitor  by  the  par- 
liament of  Paris,  threw  himself  upon  the  protection  of  Spain, 
and  obtained  from  that  power  a  body  of  troops,  with  which 
lie  pursued  the  court  from  province  to  province,  and  finally 
entered  Paris.  Turenne,  wno  commanded  the  royal  forces, 
brought  the  young  king  within  sight  of  his  capital ;  and 
I^uis  witnessed  a  fierce  conflict  in  the  suburb  of  St.  An- 
toine,  which  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  his  army. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  parliament  of  Paris 
proclaimed  the  duke  of  Orleans  "  lieutenant-general  of  the 
Kingdom,"  and  the  prince  of  Cond^,  "  commander-in-chief 
^^  the  armies  of  France."  But  the  danger  with  which 
these  appointments  threatened  the  monarchy  was  averted 
equally  by  the  rashness  of  Cond6  and  the  prudence  of  the 
pig.  Cond6  instigated  a  tumult,  in  which  several  citizens 
jost  their  lives ;  Louis  conciliated  his  subjects  by  sending 
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the  cardinal  into  temporary  exile,  and  was  received  into  liis 
capital  with  the  louaest  acclamations.  No  sooner  was  tlie 
royal  authority  reestablished  than  Mazarin  was  recalled, 
and  invested  with  more  than  his  former  power. 

During  these  commotions  the  Spaniards  had  recoyerecL 
many  of  uxe  places  which  thev  had  previously  lost  to  the 
French,  and  Louis  de  Haro,  who  governed  Spain  and  Philip 
IV.  as  absolutely  as  Mazarin  did  France  and  its  youthfiil 
sovereign,  hoped  by  means  of  Cond6's  great  military  talents 
to  bring  the  war  to  a  triumphant  issue.  But  the  French, 
found  a  general  in  Marshal  Turenne  who  was  more  than  a 
rival  for  Cond6;  he  compelled  the  Spaniards  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Arras,  and  seized  all  their  baggage,  artillery,  and 
ammunition  (a.d.  i6j6).  He  was  himself  soon  after  com- 
pelled to  raise  the  siege  of  Yalenciennes,  but  he  made  a 
masterly  retreat  as  honourable  as  a  victory,  and  even  took 
the  town  of  Capelle  in  the  presence  of  his  enemies.  Still 
the  fortune  of  the  war  was  doubtful,  when  Mazarin,  by 
flattering  the  nassions  of  the  usurper  Cromwell,  engaged 
England  to  t&ke  a  share  m  the  contest.  Dunkirk,  the 
strongest  town  in  Flanders,  first  Engaged  the  attention  of 
the  aUies  ;  the  English  blockaded  it  by  sea ;  Turenne,  with 
an  auxiliary  British  force  united  to  the  French  army,  be- 
sieged it  by  land  (a.d.  1656).  The  Spaniards  sent  an  army 
to  its  relief ;  Turenne  did  not  decline  an  engagement ;  the 
obstinate  valour  of  the  English,  combined  with  the  im- 
petuosity of  the  French  troops,  procured  him  a  decided 
victory ;  Dunkirk  surrendered  in  a  few  days,  and  was  given 
to  the  English,  according  to  treaty,  while  France  obtained 
possession  of  the  strongest  towns  in  Flanders. 

Peace  was  now  necessary  ta  Spain,  and  it  was  also  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  Mazarin*s  favourite  policy, — the  pro- 
curing for  the  house  of  Bourbon  the  eventual  succession  to 
the  Spanish  monarchy,  by  imiting  King  Louis  to  the  infanta, 
Maria  Theresa.  The  preliminaries  were  adjusted  by  Maza- 
rin and  Louis  de  Haro  in  person,  at  a  conference  in  the 
Pyrenees,  and  France  obtained  an  extent  of  territory  and 
the  prosnect  of  an  inheritance  which  soon  made  it  formid- 
able to  the  rest  of  Europe.  About  a  year  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  treaty  Mazarin  died  (a.d.  1661)  ;  and  Louis, 
who  had  borne  the  ministerial  yoke  with  secret  impatience, 
took  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own  hands. 

G^ermany,  exhausted  by  tedious  wars,  remained  undis- 
turbed after  the  peace  of  Westphalia  until  the  death  of 
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Perdinand  III.  (a.d.  1657),  when  tbe  Diet  was  agitated  by 
fierce  debates  respecting  the  choice  of  a  successor.  Beoent 
events  had  shown  how  dangerous  was  the  ambition  of  the 
house  of  Austria  to  the  independence  of  the  minor  states, 
and  several  of  the  electors  wished  to  have  as  their  head  some 
monarch  whose  hereditary  dominions  would  not  be  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  Tsaa^  him  above  the  control  of  the  Diet. 
But  these  considerations  were  forced  to  yield  to  more  press- 
ing circumstances ;  the  presence  of  the  Turks  in  Buda,  of 
the  French  in  Alsace,  and  of  the  Swedes  in  Fomerania,  re- 
quired a  powerful  sovereign  to  prevent  further  encroach- 
ments; and  Leopold,  the  son  of  the  late  emperor,  was 
unanimously  chosen.  His  first  measure  was  to  form  an 
alliance  with  Poland  and  Denmark  against  Sweden,  a  power 
which,  ever  since  the  victorious  career  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  menaced  the  independence  of  the  neighboiuring  states. 
We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  renowned  Gustavus 
was  succeeded  by  his  daughter  Christina.  She  was  fondly 
attached  to  study,  and  assembled  in  her  court  the  most  dis- 
tinguished professors  of  science,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts. 
Her  favourite  pursuits  were,  however,  too  antiquated  and 
abstruse  for  practical  life ;  she  was  pedantic  rather  than 
wise,  and  her  great  learning  was  never  applied  to  a  useful 
end.  She  consented  to  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  not  from 
any  regard  for  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  or  her  own  king- 
dom, but  simply  to  indulge  her  passion  for  study,  with  which 
the  cares  of  state  interfered.  The  Swedish  senate  felt  little 
sympathy  in  the  learned  pursuits  of  their  sovereign  ;  they 
pressed  her  to  marry  her  cousin,  Charles  Gustavus,  for  whom 
she  had  been  designed  in  her  infantrjr,  but  Christina  dreaded 
to  give  herself  a  master,  and  she  only  nominated  this  prince 
her  successor.  The  states  renewed  their  importunity,  and 
Christina  offered  to  resign  the  crown  to  her  cousin ;  after 
some  delay,  occasioned  by  reasonable  suspicions  of  her  sin- 
cerity, she  carried  her  design  into  execution,  and  abdicated 
in  favour  of  Charles  Gustavus,  who  ascended  the  throne 
under  the  title  of  Charles  X.  (a.d.  1655).  The  remainder 
of  Christina's  life  was  disgraceful  to  her  character.  Design- 
ing to  fix  her  residence  at  Bome,  she  renounced  Lutheranism, 
and  embraced  the  Catholic  faith  at  Innspruck,  not  because 
she  deemed  it  the  preferable  religion,  but  because  she 
thought  it  convenient  to  conform  to  the  tenets  of  the  people 
with  whom  she  intended  to  reside.  Her  profligate  life,  her 
want  of  any  valuable  information,  and  her  loss  of  power, 
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Boon  rendered  her  contemptible  in  Italy;  slie  made  t^o 
journeys  into  France,  where  she  was  received  with  mucK 
respect,  until  her  infamous  conduct  excited  general  abhox*- 
rence.  In  a  fit  of  jealousy  she  commanded  one  of  her 
paramours  to  be  assassinated  in  the  great  gallery  of  Fon- 
tainebleau,  and  almost  in  her  very  presence  (a.d.  1657). 
This  atrocious  violation  of  the  laws  pf  nature  and  of  nations, 
perpetrated  in  the  midst  of  a  civilized  kingdom  and  a  coirrt 
that  piqued  itself  on  refinement^  was  allowed  to  pass  without 
judicial  inquiry;  but  it  excited  such  universal  detestation 
that  Christina  was  forced  to  quit  France  and  seek  refuge  in 
Italy.  There  the  remainder  of  her  life  was  spent  in  sensual 
indulgence  and  literary  conversation,  if  such  a  term  can  be 
applied  to  the  language  of  a  capricious  woman,  admiring 
many  things  for  which  she  had  no  taste,  and  talking  about 
others  which  she  did  not  understand. 

While  Christina  was  thus  disgracing  her  sex  and  country, 
Charles  X.  indulged  the  martial  spirit  of  his  people  by  de- 
claring war  against  Poland.     After  the  death  of  Sigismond 
III.  (a.d.  1632)  his  son  Ladislaus  was  elected  to  the  throne, 
and  proved  to  be  a  prince  of  great  courage  and  capacity. 
He  gained  several  victories  over  the  Eussians  and  the  Turks; 
he  forced  the  Swedes  to  resign  the  places  which  Gustavus 
Adolphus  had  seized  in  Prussia ;  but  unfortunately  be  com- 
binea  with  his  nobles  in  oppressing  the  Cossacks,  and  thus 
drove  those  uncivilized  tribes  to  a  general  revolt.     In  the 
midst  of  this  war  Ladislaus  died  (a.d.  1648) ;  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother,  John  Casimir,  who  would  gladly  have 
entered  mto  terms  with  the  injured  Cossacks,  but  was  forced 
to  continue  the  war  by  his  turbulent  nobles.     Alexis,  czar 
of  Bussia,  took  advantage  of  these  commotions  to  capture 
Smolensko  and  ravage  Lithuania,  while  Poland  itself  was 
invaded  by  Charles  X.     The  progress  of  the  Swedes  was 
rapid ;  they  obtained  two  brilliant  victories  in  the  field,  cap- 
tured Cracow,  and  compelled  the  terrified  Casimir  ta  seek 
refu^  in  Silesia.     But  the  insulting  demeanour  of  the 
Swedes,  and  the  cruel  massacre  perpetrated  at  the  capture 
of  Warsaw,  confirmed  the  Poles  in  the  determined  spirit  of 
resistance,  of  which  the  burghers  of  Dantzic  set  them  a 
noble  example ;  while  the  chief  powers  of  the  North  com- 
bined to  check  the  dangerous  ambition  of  Sweden.   Attacked 
at  once  by  the  czar  of  Bussia,  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and 
the  king  of  Denmark,  Charles,  though  deserted  by  his  ally, 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  did  not  lose  courage.     He  led 
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an  army  over  the  ice  to  Punen,  subdued  tbat  and  seyeral 
other  Danish  islands,  and  laid  siege  to  Copenhagen.  The 
city  was  saved  by  an  insincei^  peace,  whicn  proved  to  be 
onij  a  suspension  of  arms ;  but  when  Charles  renewed  his 
exertions  he  was  opposed  by  the  republics  of  Holland  and 
England.  Negotiations  for  peace  were  commenced  under 
the  auspices  of  these  great  naval  powers ;  but  ere  they  were 
brought  to  a  conclusion  Charles  died  of  an  epidemic  fever 
(a.]>.  1660).  The  Swedes,  deprived  of  their  aictive  and  am- 
bitious monarch,  were  easily  brought  to  resign  their  preten- 
sions to  Poland  by  the  treaty  of  Oliva ;  and  the  general 
desire  of  preventing  the  minority  of  Charles  XI.  being  dis- 
turbed by  foreign  wars  induced  the  regency  to  adjust  a 
pacification  with  Denmark  and  other  powers. 

Sectioit  n.     Sistory  of  England  under  ike  Commonwealth. 

The  civil  and  religious  constitution  of  England  was  dis- 
solved by  the  execution  of  Charles  I. ;  the  great  body  of  the 
nation  was  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  the  civil  war,  but 
it  was  overawed  by  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  entirely 
devoted  to  the  service  of  Cromwell ;  and  the  Commonwealth 
Parliament,  as  the  inconsiderable  remnant  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  caUed,  found  itself  in  possession  of  the  su- 
preme authority.  The  state  of  afiairs  in  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land soon  engaged  the  attention  of  the  new  government,  and 
they  were  especially  interested  to  maintain  the  dominion 
that  England  claimed  over  the  former  country.  The  revolt 
of  the  Irish,  like  the  revolt  of  the  Americans  in  later  days, 
was  regarded  as  treason  against  the  English  people  rather 
than  rebellion  against  their  joint  sovereign ;  the  partial  suc- 
cesses of  the  insurgents  were  viewed  as  national  wrongs,  and 
the  use  of  the  phrase  "  ow  kingdom  of  Ireland'*  made  every 
Englishman  imagine  that  he  would  be  robbed  of  some  por- 
tion of  his  hereditary  rights  were  that  island  to  establish 
its  independence.  Cromwell,  aware  of  the  great  celebrity 
which  might  be  gained  in  a  war  so  popular  as  that  under- 
taken for  the  recovery  of  Ireland,  successfully  intrigued  to 
have  himself  appointed  lord-lieutenant  and  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army. 

The  state  of  Ireland  could  not  be  more  favourable  to  the 
purposes  of  an  invader.  When  Charles  I.  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  his  revolted  Irish  subjects,  he  disgusted  one 
party  without  conciliating  the  other;  for  he  gave  both  rea- 
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son  to  suspect  his  sincerity.  He  appointed  the  marquis  ol 
Ormond  lord-lieutenant,  a  nobleman  possessed  of  many  high 
qualities,  but  who  had  imbibed  the  principles  of  tjie  unfor- 
tunate Earl  of  Strafford,  and  was  bigotedly  attached  to  the 
support  of  the  royal  authority  and  the  episcopal  church. 
Ormond  conciliated  Inchiquin  and  some  other  Protestant 
leaders  who  had  refused  to  acknowledge  the  cessation  of 
arms  which  Charles  had  granted  to  the  insurgents,  but  he 
protracted  the  negotiations  with  the  Catholic  confederates 
imtil  their  aid  was  useless  to  the  royal  cause.  Alarmed  at 
length  by  the  progress  of  the  parbament,  while  the  con- 
federates were  at  the  same  time  incensed  by  the  intolerant 
ordinances  of  the  English  Commons,  he  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  Catholic  deputies  at  Kilkenny  (a.d.  164.6),  on  the 
basis  of  a  general  pardon  and  full  toleration.  The  native 
Irish  were  dissatisfied  with  this  pacification,  which  did  not 
restore  to  them  lands  of  which  they  deemed  themselves  un- 
justly deprived;  the  bigoted  Catholics  sought  the  supremacy, 
not  the  toleration,  of  their  religion,  and  many  of  the  more 
moderate  entertained  suspicions  of  Ormond's  good  faith. 
Under  such  circumstances  they  were  influenced  by  Binuc- 
cini,  the  papal  nuncio,  to  reject  the  treaty  of  Kilkenny,  and 
Ormond  at  once  was  deprived  of  all  authority.  As  the  king 
was  unable  to  assist  him,  he  delivered  up  the  fortified  towns 
to  an  officerof  the  English  parliament, — a  fatal  measure,  which 
rendered  the  restoration  of  the  royal  power  impossible. 

The  Irish  soon  grew  weary  of  Rinuccini's  pride,  bigotry, 
and  incapacity;  a  powerful  body  of  the  Catholic  nobles, 
headed  by  the  earl  of  Clanricarde,  expelled  the  nuncio,  and 
invited   Ormond  to  resume  the  government.     The  lord- 
Heutenant  returned,  and  found  the  royal  authority  estab- 
lished everywhere  except  in  the  towns  which  he  had  himself 
surrendered  to  the  parliament.     His  first  care  was  to  remedy 
this  blunder ;  he  subdued  several  important  garrisons,  but 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  surprised  near  Dublin  by  an  in- 
ferior force,  and  was*  routed  with  great  loss.     At  this  crisis 
Cromwell  landed  with  an  army  of  enthusiastic  soldiers, 
trained  to  arms,  and  flushed  by  recent  victories.     He  be- 
sieged Drogheda,  took  it  by  storm,  and  put  all  the  garrison 
to  the  sword.     The  town  of  Wexford  was  next  assaQed,  and 
its  defenders  similarly  butchered ;  and  this  cruelty  produced 
such  an  alarm  that  thenceforth  every  town  before  which 
Cromwell  presented  himself  surrendered  at  the  first  sum- 
mons.   The  declining  season,  a  &ilure  of  provisions,  and 
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epidemic  disease,  soon  reduced  the  invaders  to  great  distress ; 
but  they  were  relieved  by  a  revolution  as  sudden  as  it  was . 
imexpected.  The  Protestant  royalists  in  Munster,  always 
jealous  of  their  Irish  allies,  revolted  to  the  parliament  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Lords  Broghill  and  Inchiquin,  and 
the  gates  of  all  the  important  garrisons  in  the  south  of  Ire- 
land were  opened  to  CromweU's  sickly  troops.  The  Irish 
could  no  longer  be  brought  to  pay  obedience  to  a  Protestant 
goYemor,  Ormond  quitted  the  countiy  in  despair,  and  the 
confederates,  having  no  longer  any  bond  of  union,  were 
OYerpowered  in  detail.  Cromwell  freed  himself  from  all 
future  opposition  by  permitting  the  Irish  officers  and 
soldiers  to  engage  in  foreign  service.  About  forty  thou- 
sand Catholics  went  on  this  occasion  into  voluntair  exile. 

The  young  king,  Charles  II.,  had  intended  to  place  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  Irish  royalists  ;  but  when  their  cause 
vas  ruined  he  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Scottish 
covenanters,  and  submitted  to  terms  the  most  ignominious 
that  ever  a  people  imposed  upon  its  prince.  He  was  forced 
to  publish  a  proclamation,  banishing  all  malignants  as  ex- 
communicated persons  from  his  court, — that  is,  the  royalists 
who  had  perilled  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  service  of 
Hs  family ; — to  pledge  his  word  that  he  would  take  the  cove- 
nant and  support  the  presbyterian  form  of  government; — and 
finally,  to  promise  that  in  all  civil  affairs  he  would  conform 
to  the  direction  of  parliament,  and  submit  all  ecclesiastical 
matters  to  the  general  assem"bly  of  the  kirk.  Charles  did 
not  consent  to  these  disgraceful  conditions  until  the  royal 
cause  in  Scotland  was  rendered  desperate  by  the  overthrow 
of  its  greatest  supporter,  the  marquis  of  Montrose.  This 
gallant  nobleman  immediately  after  the  execution  of  Charles 
I  renewed  the  war  in  Scotland,  but  was  made  prisoner  by 
the  covenanters,  and  ignominiously  put  to  death  as  a  traitor 
(a.d.  1650). 

Soon  after  this  tragical  event  Charles  landed  in  Scot- 
land, and  found  himself  a  mere  pageant  of  state  in  the 
hands  of  Argyle  and  the  rigid  covenanters,  at  whose  mercy 
%  both  his  life  and  liberty.  The  intolerance  of  these 
higots  was  not  assuaged  by  the  approach  of  an  English 
army  under  the  command  of  Cromwell,  whom  the  parlia- 
ment of  England  had  recalled  from  the  Irish  war  so  soon 
as  the  treaty  between  Charles  and  the  covenanters  was 
published.  Cromwell  entered  Scotland,  but  found  a  formid- 
able competitor  in  General  Leslie,  the  head  of  the  covenant- 
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era.  The  Endish  were  soon  reduced  to  great  distress,  and 
.  their  post,  at  I)unbar,  was  blockaded  hy  a  Scottish  army  on 
the  heights  that  overlooked  that  town.  Cromwell  was  saved 
by  the  iieuiatical  and  ignorant  preachers  in  the  hostile  camp; 
they  pretended  that  a  revelation  had  descended  to  them, 
promising  a  victory  over  the  sectarian  host  of  the  English, 
and  forced  Leslie,  in  despite  of  his  urgent  remonstrances,  to 
quit  his  advantageous  position.  OromweU  took  advantage 
of  their  delusion;  he  attacked  the  Scotch,  disordered  by 
their  descent  from  the  hills,  before  they  could  form  their 
lines,  and  in  a  brief  space  gained  a  decided  victory.  Edin- 
burgh and  Leith  were  abandoned  to  the  conquerors,  while 
the  remnant  of  the  Scottish  army  fled  to  Stirling. 

This  defeat  was  by  no  means  disagreeable  to  Charles ;  it 
80  far  diminished  the  pride  of  the  bigoted  party  that  he  was 

Permitted  to  accept  the  aid  of  the  episcopal  royalists,  the 
ereditary  friends  of  his  family.     StUl  the  king  felt  very 
bitterly  the  bondage  in  which  he  was  held,  and,  when  Crom- 
well crossed  the  Eorth,  he  embraced  a  resolution  worthy  of 
his  birth  and  cause,  and  disconcerting  that  general  by  a 
hasty  march  he  boldly  entered  England  at  the  head  of 
fourteen  thousand  men.     But  the  result  disappointed  bis 
expectations ;  the  English  royalists  disliked  the  Scotch,  and 
detested  the  covenant ;  the  presby terians  were  not  prepared 
to  join  him,  and  both  were  overawed  by  the  militia  which 
the  parliament  raised  in  the  several  counties.     At  Worcester 
the  king  was  overtaken  by  Cromwell  with  thirty  thousand 
men  (Sept.  3,  i6ji).     The  place  was  attacked  on  aU  sides : 
Charles,  after  giving  many  proofs  of  personal  valour,  saw 
his  cause  totally  ruined,  and  sought  safety  in  flight;  the 
Scots  were  all  either  killed  or  taken,  and  the  prisoners, 
eight  thousand  in  number,  were  sold  for  slaves  to  the  Ame- 
rican plantations.     Charles  wandered  about  for  forty-fire 
days  in  various  disguises  and  amidst  the  greatest  dangers: 
more  than  fifty  persons  were  intrusted  with  his  secret,  but 
they  all  preserved  it  faithfully,  and  he  finally  escaped  to 
France.     In  Scotland  the  presbyterian  clergy,  formerly  all-  j 
powerful,  found  themselves  treated  with  scorn  by  the  JBng- 
iish  army.     Their  assembly  at  Aberdeen  was  dispersed  by  a 
military  force,  their  persons  were  paraded  through  the  town 
in  insulting  mockery,  and  they  were  forbidden  to  assemble 
in  greater  numbers  than  three  at  a  time. 

In  the  mean  time  the  English  republic  was  engaged  in 
a  foreign  war.     The  increase  of  the  naval  and  commercial  | 
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power  of  the  Butch  had  heen  yiewed  with  great  jealousy  by 
the  English  nation ;  but  the  common  interests  of  reHgion, 
and  afterwards  the  alliance  between  the  Stuart  family  and 
the  house  of  Orange^  had  prevented  a  rupture.  After  the 
death  of  William  11.,  prince  of  Orange,  the  Dutch  abolished 
the  office  of  stadtholder ;  and  this  advance  towards  a  purely 
republican  constitution  induced  the  English  parliament  to 
seek  a  closer  alliance  with  Holland.  Their  ambassador,  how- 
ever, met  with  but  an  indifferent  reception  at  the  Hague,' 
and  on  hiy  return  to  London  it  became  obvious  that  the 
mutual  jealousies  of  the  two  commonwealths  would  soon 
lead  to  open  hostilities. 

The  English  parliament  passed  the  celebrated  Act  of 
Namgation,  which  enacted  that  no  goods  from  Asia,  Africa, 
or  America  should  be  imported  into  England,  except  in 
English  vessels;  and  the  prohibition  was  extended  to  Euro- 
pean commodities  not  brought  by  ships  belonging  to  the 
coimtry  of  which  the  goods  were  the  growth  or  manufacture. 
This,  though  apparently  general,  particularly  affected  the 
Dutch,  whose  commerce  consisted  chiefly  in  the  carrying 
trade,  their  own  country  producing  but  few  commodities. 
Thewar  commenced  in  a  dispute  on  a  point  of  naval  etiquette : 
the  English  required  that  all  foreign  vessels  in  the  British 
seas  should  strike  their  flags  to  the  English  ships  of  war ; 
Van  Tromp,  a  Dutch  admiral,  with  a  fleet  of  forty  sail,  met 
Blake,  the  commander  of  the  British  fleet,  in  Dover  road. 
Conscious  of  his  superior  force,  he  refused  to  conform  to  the 
degrading  ceremony,  and  answered  the  demand  by  a  broad- 
side. Though  Blake  had  only  fifteen  ships,  he  immediately 
commenced  an  engagement,  and,  being  reinforced  during  the 
battle  by  eight  more,  he  gained  a  glorious,  though  not  a  very 
valuable,  victory.  A  fierce  naval  war  ensued  between  the 
two  republics  ;  it  was  on  the  whole  disadvantageous  to  the 
l^tch,  though  they  were  commanded  by  such  excellent 
admirals  as  De  Euyter  and  Van  Tromp.  The  death  of  the 
latter,  in  an  engagement  that  lasted  three  days  (A.n.  1654), 


*  Mr.  St.  John,  the  English  plenipotentiary,  was  a  stem  republican 
and  a  haughty  man.  He  had  the  presumption  to  take  precedency  of  the 
duke  of  York,  who  was  then  at  the  Hague,  in  a  public  walk.  The  prince- 
palatine,  happening  to  be  present,  struck  off  the  ambassador's  hat,  and 
oade  him  respect  the  son  and  brother  of  his  king.  St.  John  put  his  hand 
to  his  sword,  refUsing  to  recognise  either  the  king  or  the  duke  of  York ; 
but  the  populace,  compassionating  fallen  royalty,  took  part  with  the  prince, 
ai:d  forced  the  stem  republican  to  seek  refuge  in  his  lodgings. 
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decided  the  contest,  and  the  Hollanders  were  forced  to  be^ 
for  peace  from  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
dissolved  the  parliament  and  usurped  the  government  of 
England. 

When  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  subdued,  the  parlia- 
ment became  jealous  of  Cromwell's  power,  and  resolved  to 
diminish  it  bv  disbanding  a  portion  of  the  army.  But  the 
parliament,  if  such  a  name  could  fairly  be  given  to  a  minor- 
ity in  the  House  of  Commons,  had  lost  its  sole  strength, 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  by  its  obstinacy  in  retaining 
the  power  with  which  it  had  been  invested  by  circumstances; 
it  would  not  dissolve  itself,  but  seemed  determined  to  per- 
petuate its  sovereignty.^  An  angry  remonstrance  from  the 
army  was  rejected,  and  the  soldiers  reproved  for  interfering 
in  public  affairs.  This  brought  affairs  to  a  crisis ;  on  the 
19th  of  April,  1653,  Cromwell  turned  out  the  members  with 
military  force,  locked  the  doors,  put  the  key  in  his  pocket, 
and  retired  to  his  lodgings  at  Whitehall.  The  council  of 
state  was  similarly  dismissed,  and  so  weary  were  the  people 
of  their  late  rulers  that  addresses  were  sent  to  Cromwell 
from  almost  every  part  of  England,  thanking  him  for  his 
boldness  and  courage. 

It  was  necessary  still  to  preserve  the  forms  of  the  con- 
stitution, but  Cromwell  could  not  venture  on  an  appeal  to 
the  people  and  aUow  them  their  ancient  liberty  of  election, 
much  less  a  more  extended  franchise ;  he  therefore  adopted 
a  middle  course,  and,  by  the  advice  of  his  officers,  nominated 
one  hundred  and  sixty  persons  on  his  own  authority,  to  form 
a  new  parliament,  this  extraordinary  bodv  was  named  the 
Barebones  parliament,  from  one  of  its  fanatic  members, 
named  Praise-God  Barebones,  who  rendered  himself  con- 
spicuous by  his  affectation  of  superior  sanctity.  Cromwell, 
finding  this  convention  not  so  pliant  as  had  been  expected, 
contrived,  by  his  creatures,  that  a  majority  should  vote  for 
an  immediate  dissolution,  and  when  about  thirty  members 
contihued  to  meet  they  were  unceremoniously  ejected  by  a 
file  of  musqueteers. 

A  new  constitution  was  formed,  by  which  the  legislative 
power  was  granted  to  a  lord  protector  and  parliament,  and 

'  Ludlow  asserts,  without  a  shadow  of  proof,  that  the  parliament  was 
about  to  dissolve  itself,  and  give  the  nation  a  free  general  election  on  a 
reformed  plan,  when  Cromwell  interfered.  Such  a  project,  indeed,  was 
discussed,  but  there  appear  no  proofs  of  its  being  intended  to  put  it  into 
execution. 
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the  executive  to  the  protector  and  a  council  of  state.  On 
the  1 6th  of  December,  1653,  Cromwell  took  the  oath  of 
fideUty  to  the  new  form  of  government,  and  was  invested 
with  the  dignity  of  lord  protector.  On  the  3rd  of  the  fol- 
lowing September  the  new  parliament  assembled,  but,  though 
the  strictest  regulations  consistent  with  the  forms  of  elec- 
tion had  been  devised  to  exclude  all  but  partisans  to  the 
government,  the  protector's  authority  was  menaced  on  the 
very  first  day  of  debate,  and  it  was  resolved,  by  a  majority  of 
five,  to  refer  the  examination  of  the  new  constitution  to  a 
select  committee.  Cromwell  first  excluded  half  the  members 
for  refusing  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  protector, 
and  finding  that  the  house,  even  after  this  mutilation,  con- 
tinued refractory,  he  dissolved  the  parliament  before  it  had 
sat  the  five  months  required  by  the  constitution  which  he 
had  himself  framed  and  sworn  to  support. 

A  new  parliament  was  summoned,  but,  notwithstanding 
the  interference  of  Cromwell  and  the  major-generals  that 
ruled  the  districts  into  which  England  was  divided,  so  many 
opponents  of  the  government  were  returned  that  Cromwell 
posted  soldiers  at  the  door  to  exclude  those  members  to 
whom  he  had  not  granted  tickets  of  admission.  The  parHa- 
ment,  thus  modified,  proved  sufficiently  subservient,  and  on 
the  26th  of  March,  1656,  it  gratified  Cromwell's  secret  am- 
bition by  ofifering  him  the  title  of  king.  But  Meetwood,  the 
protector's  son-in-law,  and  Desborough,  his  brother-in-law, 
disconcerted  the  entire  plan  by  joining  the  republicans  in 
the  army,  and  procuring  a  petition  from  the  officers  against 
•royalty,  which  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  disregard.^ 
Cromwell  was  forced  to  resign  his  darling  object  at  the 
moment  it  seemed  within  his  grasp,  and  to  content  himself 
^ith  the  protectorate  for  life  and  the  power  of  nominating 
his  successor. 

To  divert  the  attention  of  the  nation  from  its  internal 
affairs,  Cromwell  resolved  to  engage  in  some  foreign  war ; 
but  was  at  first  undecided  whether  he  should  attack  France 
or  Spain.*    Mazarin's  cunning  decided  the  question ;   he 

*  "  Certain  persons,"  said  the  petition,  "  are  endeavouring  to  reduce 
the  nation  to  the  old  state  of  slavery,  and  urge  the  protector  to  assume 
the  royal  title,  wishing  by  this  means  to  ruin  him.  We  therefore  pe- 
tition the  parliament  to  oppose  si^ch  intrigues,  and  to  abide  by  the  old 
cause,  for  which  we  are  ready  to  hazard  our  lives." 

*  "  In  order  to  maintain  himijelf,  he,  in  common  with  Lambert  and 
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conciliated  the  protector  bjr  banishing  the  English  princes 
from  France ;  and  thus  obtained  auxiliaries  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment, whose  support,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he  paid  by  the 
cession  of  Dunkirk.  Two  formidable  fleets  were  prepared 
in  England ;  one,  under  the  command  of  Blake,  was  sent  to 
cruise  in  the  Mediterranean ;  the  other,  intrusted  to  Ad- 
mirals Penn  and  Venables,  proceeded  to  the  West  Indies. 
To  justify  hostilities,  Cromwell  demanded  of  the  Spanish 
ambassador  that  his  master  should  abolish  the  Inquisition 
and  open  the  trade  of  South  America  to  the  English.  The 
ambassador  replied,  that  this  was  asking  for  his  master's  two 
eyes ;  indeed,  neither  demand,  under  the  circumstances,  was 
reasonable.  The  Spanish  Inquisition  certainly  exercised  an 
unjust  tyranny  towards  Protestants,  but  CromweD  did  not 
treat  the  Irish  Catholics  with  greater  mildness  ;  and  when 
England  had  just  given  an  example  of  monopoly  by  passing 
the  Navigation  Act,  it  showed  little  regard  for  consistency 
to  demand  free  trade  from  Spain.  But  both  proposals  were 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  knowledge 
of  their  having  been  made  brought  back  to  Cromwell  a  con- 
siderable share  of  the  popularity  he  had  forfeited. 

Admiral  Blake  first  sailed  to  Leghorn,  and,  having  cast 
anchor  before  the  town,  demanded  and  obtained  satisfaction 
for  the  injuries  which  the  duke  of  Tuscany  had  done  to 
English  commerce.  Bepairing  thence  to  Algiers,  he  com- 
pelled the  dey  to  restrain  his  piratical  subjects  from  further 
depredations  on  the  English.  Failing  to  obtain  similar  sa- 
tisfaction at  Tunis,  he  battered  its  fortifications  with  his 
artillery,  and  burned  every  ship  in  the  harbour.  His  feme 
spread  through  the  entire  Mediterranean,  and  no  power  dared 
to  provoke  his  vengeance.  Penn  and  Yenables  attempted 
to  take  Hispaniola,  then  considered  the  most  valuable  island 
in  the  West  Indies,  but  failing  in  this  effort,  they  conquered 
Jamaica,  which  has  ever  since  been  annexed  to  the  dominions 
of  England.  Cromwell,  however,  was  so  little  satisfied  with 
the  conduct  of  the  two  admirals  that  on  their  return  he 
committed  them  to  the  Tower.  The  English,  through  the 
entire  war,  maintained  their  supremacy  by  sea ;  several  of 
the  galleons,  laden  with  the  precious  metals  from  South 


some  of  the  council,  wishes  for  war,  and  is  only  revolving  whether  it  were 
better  for  him  to  raise  it  against  France  or  Spain." — Report  of  the  French 
Ambaaaador,  April  20,  1654. 
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America,  were  taken  <m*  destroyed,  and  an  entire  fleet  bumed 
by  the  heroic  Blake,  in  the  bay  of  Santa  Cms.' 

These  conqneBts  olenced  many  opi)onentB  for  a  time,  but 
secret  dissatifflaction  pervaded  the  nation,  and  pamnhleteera 
bitterly  assailed  the  protector,  both  in  Terse  and  prose.' 
Public  attention  was  roused  by  the  assembling  of  parliament 
on  the  2oth  of  January,  1658 ;  the  House  of  Commons 
showed  its  hostility  to  the  government  by  admitting  the 
members  who  had  been  preyiously  excluded  by  the  privy 
council,  and  still  more  by  severely  scrutinizing  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  upper  house.  Afiter  a  vain  effort  to  conciliate 
his  opponents,  Cromwell  dissolved  the  parliament  on  the 
4th  of  February,  and  resolved  to  hazard  the  perilous  experi- 
ment of  govermng  alone.  But  he  encountered  violent  oppo- 
sition, even  in  his  own  family ;  Elizabeth,  his  second  daugh- 
ter, keenly  reproached  him  on  her  dving  bed,  and  the  father, 
who  loved  her  fcmdly,  felt  his  grief  for  her  loss  sharpened  by 
the  pangs  of  conscience.  A  pamphlet  was  published,  and 
widely  circulated,  in  which  the  assassination  of  the  protector 
was  recommended  as  an  act  of  justice  and  patriotism ;  Crom- 
well read  it,  and  never  smiled  again.  He  lived  in  continual 
fear,  always  wore  a  coat  of  mail,  never  slept  two  successive 
nights  in  the  same  chamber,  had  guards  posted  everywhere, 
and  secret  avenues  contrived,  by  which  he  might  escape  on 
the  least  alarm.  In  such  a  condition,  his  death  must  be  con- 
sidered a  happy  release ;  it  took  place  on  the  3rd  of  Septem- 
ber, 1658,  tne  anniversary  of  his  great  victories  at  Wor- 
cester and  Dunbar.     He  was  interred  with  great  pomp  in 

'  April  2i8t,  1657. — **  This  -was  the  last  and  greatest  action  of  this 
gallant  nayal  commander,  -who  died  on  his  way  home.  He  was,  by  prin- 
ciple, an  inflexible  republican,  and  only  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of  his 
country  induced  him  to  serve  under  the  usurper.  Though  he  "was  above 
forty-four  years  of  age  before  he  entered  into  the  military  service,  and 
fifty-one  before  he  acted  in  the  navy,  he  raised  the  maritime  glory  of 
England  to  a  greater  height  than  it  had  ever  attained  in  any  former  period. 
Cromwell,  fully  sensible  of  his  merits,  ordered  him  a  pompous  funeral  at 
the  public  expense ;  and  people  of  all  parties,  by  their  tears,  bore  testi- 
mony to  his  valour,  generosity,  and  public  spirit." — Dr,  Johnson's  Life 
of  Blake. 

'  Satirical  poems  were  published,  in  one  of  which  is  the  following 
pftssagQ  :-— 

**  A  protector  1  what 's  that  ?  Tis  a  stately  thing 
That  professes  himself  but  the  ape  of  a  king ; 
A  tragical  Caesar,  the  actor  a  clown. 
Or  a  brass  farthing,  stamped  with  a  kind  of  a  crown." 
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"Westiomsfcer  Abbey,  but  tbe  conduct  of  the  populace  evinced 
anything  but  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  their  ruler.* 

Bichard  Cromwell  had  hitherto  lived  a  thoughtless  and 
rather  extravagant  life,  but  on  his  father's  death  he  was 
acknowledged  as  protector,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  with- 
out opposition.  He  had,  however,  soon  to  contend  agaLost 
a  powerful  republican  minority  in  parliament,  while  still 
greater  dangers  menaced  him  from  the  discontent  of  the 
army,  which  was  equally  dissatisfied  with  the  protector  and 
the  parliament.*  The  officers  urged  Richard  to  dissolve  the 
refractory  Commons,  and  when  he  had  taken  this  imprudent 
step,  seized  the  reins  of  government  into  their  own  hands. 
Having  deliberated  on  several  projects,  the  military  junta 
came  to  the  resolution  of  reassembling  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment. About  ninety  members  were  hastily  collected,  but 
those  who  displeased  the  new  rulers  were  excluded,  and  the 
deliberations  of  the  rest  were  fettered  by  what  was  called 
'^  an  humble  petition  and  address  from  the  officers  to  the 
commonwealth  of  England."  Eichard,  wearv  of  his  situa- 
tion, resigned  the  protectorate,  and  the  chief  power  of  the 
state  passed  to  the  cabal  of  officers,  at  whose  head  were 
Lambert,  Fleetwood,  and  Desborough.  Li  the  contests  that 
followed  between  the  parliament  and  the  council  of  officers 
the  nation  generally  took  no  iaterest.  It  was  a  period  of 
complete  anarchy ;  principle  was  forgotten,  every  one  was 
guided  by  his  caprice,  or  by  some  prospect  of  private  ad- 
vantage. All  true  friends  of  their  country  were  heartily 
tired  of  this  confusion,  and  the  iQusion  of  the  republicans 
had  so  completely  vanished  that,  if  we  except  those  who 
wished  for  a  protector,  or  expected  the  personal  reign  of 
Christ,  not  more  than  a  few  hundreds  could  be  found  anxious 


*  Eyelyn  says,  "  This  was  the  merriest  funeral  that  I  ever  saw,  for  no 
one  howled  but  the  dogs,  with  which  the  soldiers  made  sport,  amidst 
barbarous  noise,  paradmg  through  the  streets,  drinking  and  smoking." 
Ludlow  adds,  **  The  folly  and  profusion  (of  the  lying  in  state)  so  far 
provoked  the  people,  that  they  threw  dirt  in  the  night  on  his  escutcheon 
that  was  placed  over  the  great  gate  of  Somerset  House. 

'  Richard  derided  the  fanatical  pretensions  of  his  father's  officers; 
when  a  remonstrance  was  made  against  his  granting  commissions  to  "the 
ungodly,"  he  replied,  *'  Here  is  Dick  Ingoldsby,  who  can  neither  pray 
nor  preach,  and  yet  I  will  trust  him  before  ye  all."  "  These  imprudent 
as  well  as  irreligious  words,"  says  Ludlow,  "  so  clearly  discovering  the 
frame  and  temper  of  his  mind,  were  soon  published  in  the  army  and 
city  of  London,  to  his  great  prejudice." 
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to  restore  the  commonwealtb.  In  this  state  of  affairs, 
G-eorge  Monk,  afterwards  duke  of  Albemarle,  resolved  to 
act  a  decided  part.  He  had  been  intrusted  by  Cromwell 
with  the  government  of  Scotland  and  the  command  of  the 
army :  though  suspected  of  a  secret  attachment  to  the  royal 
cause,*  he  continued  to  hold  his  place  during  the  protector- 
ates of  Oliver  and  Eichard.  On  the  abdication  of  the  lat- 
ter, he  professed  the  utmost  anxiety  for  a  reconciliation 
between  the  parliament  and  the  English  army ;  but,  if  that 
could  not  be  effected,  he  declared  that  he  would  support 
the  former,  because  the  establishment  of  a  commonwealth 
was  dear  to  his  heart.  This  declaration  gave  so  much  con- 
fidence to  the  opponents  of  the  officers  that  Fleetwood 
found  it  necessary  to  permit  the  parliament  to  assemble ; 
and  the  Hump  Parliament,  as  the  House  of  Commons  so 
ofben  mutilated  was  ignominiously  termed,  met,  amid  the 
loudest  acclamations  of  the  soldiers,  who  only  two  months 
before  had  dispersed  it  by  military  violence.  The  house 
promptly  made  use  of  the  power  which  it  had  regained ;  the 
members  and  officers  of  whom  it  did  not  approve  were  re- 
moved; Desborough,  with  some  others,  fled  to  Lambert. 
Fleetwood  was  overwhelmed  with  consternation. 

On  the  ist  of  January,  1660,  Monk,  at  the  head  of  six 
thousand  men,  commenced  his  march  towards  London ;  he 
was  received  everywhere  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm ;  in 
all  the  towns  on  his  road  the  people  rang  the  bells,  lighted 
bonfires,  and  declared  their  ardent  wish  for  a  free  parlia- 
ment. Lambert's  army  melted  away  as  he  advanced ;  but 
Fleetwood's  soldiers  excited  so  much  alarm  that  the  Speaker 
wrote  to  Monk  to  hasten  his  march.  On  the  6th  of  Febru- 
ary he  appeared  in  parliament,  and  first  excited  some  sus- 
picion of  his  real  designs  by  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of 
abjuration  against  the  Stuarts.  The  parliament  tried  to 
embroil  him  with  the  citizens  of  London,  by  sending  him  to 
arrest  some  members  of  the  common  council  for  resolving 
that  no  taxes  should  be  paid  until  the  parliament  was  filled. 
Monk  performed  this  disagreeable  duty,  but  immediately 
after  reconciled  himself  to  the  city,  and  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Speaker  demanding  a  dissolution  of  parliament  and  a  new 


*  Cromwell  once  wrote  to  liim,  **  I  have  been  informed  that  there  is 
in  Scotland  a  certain  cunning  fellow,  George  Monk  by  name,  who  has  a 
scheme  for  restoring  Charles  Stnart;  endeavour  to  catch  him  and  send 
him  hither." 
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election.  While  tbis  letter  wag  fiercely  debated,  Monk  took 
the  decisive  step  of  introducing  the  old  excluded  members, 
by  which  he  gained  a  triumphant  majority. 

On  the  17th  of  March  tbe  Long  Parliament  concluded 
its  sittings,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  nation ;  and  a  new  House 
of  Commons  met  on  the  2jth  of  April.  In  the  interval 
Lambert  made  a  desperate  effort  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  new  army,  but  by  Monk's  promptitude  and  vigour 
he  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  the  Tower. 

When  the  new  parliament,  consisting  both  of  upper  and 
lower  house,  met,  it  was  manifest  that  the  royalists  had 
such  a  preponderance  that  the  only  question  remaining  to  be 
decided  was,  whether  Charles  11.  should  be  restored  with 
or  without  conditions.  The  latter  course  was  imfortunately 
chosen,  perhaps  because  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
frame  terms  the  discussion  of  which  would  not  have  roused 
the  slumbering  feuds  of  hostile  parties. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  the  day  on  which  he  completed 
his  thirtieth  year,  Charles  triumphantly  entered  London. 
He  was  accompanied  by  the  members  of  parliament,  the 
clergy,  the  civic  authorities,  and  about  twenty  thousand 
persons  on  foot  or  horseback.  The  streets  were  strewed 
with  flowers,  the  houses  decorated  with  tapestry,  the  bella 
rung  in  every  church,  the  air  resounded  with  acclamations. 
The  monarch,  so  recently  a  hopeless  exile,  might  well  ask, 
as  he  witnessed  the  tumult  of  universal  joy,  "  Where  then 
are  my  enemies  ?  " 

Seotiok  III.    Sistory  of  England  from  the  Eestorafum  to 
the  devolution;  and  rite  of  thejpmoer  of  Lome  XIV* 

Few  monarchs  ever  had  such  an  opportunity  of  rendering 
himself  popular,  and  his  subjects  Imppy,  as  Charles  II.; 
there  is  scarcely  one  who  failed  more  lamentably.  His  first 
measures  promised  well ;  a  few  of  the  regicides  and  their 
adherents  were  indeed  excepted  from  the  act  of  indemnity, 
and  executed ;  but  pardon  was  granted  to  the  chief  parlia- 
mentary leaders,  and  many  of  them  received  into  favour. 
Ecclesiastical  affairs,  however,  began  to  disturb  the  har- 
mony of  the  nation,  when  a  new  parliament  was  assembled, 
in  which  the  episcopal  and  royalist  party  had  a  triumphant 
majority.  An  act  was  passed  requiring  that  every  derg}- 
man  should  possess  episcopal  ordination,  declare  ms  assent 
to  everything  contained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
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take  the  oath  of  canonical  obedience,  abjure  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant,  and  the  right  of  taking  up  arms  against 
the  king  under  any  pretence  whatever.  About  two  thousand 
of  the  elergv  rejected  these  conditions,  and  resigned  their 
benefices  rather  than  do  violence  to  their  religious  opinions. 
The  ejected  clergymen  were  persecuted  with  unwise  rigour; 
severe  laws  were  enacted  against  conventicles,  and  a  non- 
conformist minister  was  prohibited  from  coming  within  five 
miles  of  a  corporation. 

The  marriage  of  the  king  to  Catherine  of  Portugal,  when 
his  subjects  hoped  that  he  would  make  a  Protestant  princess 
his  queen,  and  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  to  thePrench  monarch, 
tended  stiU  further  to  diminish  the  royal  popularity;  and  a 
war,  equally  unjust  and  impolitic,  undertaken  against  the 
Dutch,  completed  the  public  dissatisfaction.  Hostilities 
were  commenced  without  a  formal  declaration  of  war ;  the 
English  seized  several  of  the  Dutch  colonies  in  Africa  and 
America,  especially  the  province  of  Nova  Belgia,  which 
Charles  in  honour  of  his  brother  oamed  the  state  of  New 
York.  Holland  was  at  this  time  ruled  by  the  Louvestein 
or  violent  republican  party;  its  head,  the  celebrated  John 
Be  Witt,  who,  with  the  title  of  pensionary,  enjoyed  almost 
dictatorial  power,  feared  that  Charles  might  make  some 
efibrt  to  restore  William  III.,  prince  of  Orange,  to  the  office ' 
of  stadtholder,  which  his  ancestors  had  enjoyed;  and,  to  avert 
this  danger,  entered  into  dose  alliance  with  France.  The 
pensionary  found,  however,  that  he  must  rely  upon  his  own 
resources;  he  fitted  out  a  powerful  fleet,  the  jEnglish  exerted 
themselves  with  equal  dihg^enoe,  and  a  furious  engagement 
took  place  on  the  coast  of  Holland  (a.d.  j66j).  Victory 
declared  in  favour  of  the  English ;  more  than  thirty  of  the 
enemy's  ships  were  taken  or  destroyed,  and  the  whole  would 
probably  have  fallen  had  not  the  pursuit  been  stopped  by  the 
oversight  or  cowardice  of  the  duke  of  York,  who  had  been 
created  lord  high-admiral  of  England  by  his  brother. 

The  jov  occasioned  by  this  victory  was  diminished  by  the 
ravages  of  the  great  plague,  which  swept  away  seventy  thou- 
sand citizens  of  London  in  the  course  of  a  year.  De  Witt, 
in  the  mean  time,  exerted  himself  to  restore  the  naval  power 
of  the  Dutch ;  he  formed  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Den- 
mark, procured  aid  from  France,  and  soon  sent  out  a  more 
powerftd  fleet  than  that  which  had  been  defeated.  But  the 
English  still  maintained  their  wonted  superiority ;  and  the 
Dutch,  disheartened  by  repeated  defeats,  began  to  murmur 
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against  the  government  of  the  grand  pensionary.  Scarcely 
had  the  plag^ue  ceased,  when  London  was  subjected  to  a 
second  calamity ;  a  dreadful  fire,  which  raged  for  four  days, 
destroyed  four  hundred  streets  and  lanes,  including  thirteen 
thousand  houses,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  not  a  single  life 
was  lost  by  the  conflagration.  Great  discontents  were  ex- 
cited by  the  severity  with  which  the  nonconformists  were 
treated  in  England  and  Scotland ;  about  two  thousand  of 
the  discontented,  in  the  western  counties  of  Scotland,  had 
recourse  to  arms,  and  renewed  the  covenant,  but  they  were 
overpowered  by  the  royal  forces  and  their  insurrection 
punished  with  remorseless  cruelty.  One  of  the  first  stipu- 
lations made  with  Charles  on  his  accession  was,  that  be 
should  not  disturb  the  grants  which  Cromwell  had  given  to 
his  followers  in  Ireland.  But  as  many,  if  not  most,  of  these 
estates  had  been  forfeited  for  the  attachment  of  the  proprie- 
tors to  the  royal  cause,  it  was  necessary  that  some  compens- 
ation should  be  made  to  the  sufferers.  After  a  long  strug- 
gle, the  best  arrangement  that  was  perhaps  possible,  under 
the  circumstances,  was  effected  by  the  Act  of  Settlement ; 
and,  though  many  of  those  who  had  been  dispossessed  com- 

?lained  of  injustice,  the  island  was  restored  to  tranquillity, 
t  was  fast  recovering  its  prosperity  when  the  unwise 
jealousy  of  the  English  parliament  produced  considerable 
distress,  by  prohibiting  the  importation  of  Irish  cattle.^ 
While  these  circumstances  embarrassed  the  British  govern- 
ment, the  pensionary,  De  Witt,  sent  out  a  new  fleet,  which 
destroyed  several  vessels  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  re- 
duced Sheerness,  insulted  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth,  and 
for  several  weeks  rode  triumphant  in  the  Channel  (a.d.  1667). 
The  conclusion  of  a  peace  at  Breda  dissipated  the  alarm,  but 
at  the  same  time  increased  the  discontent  of  the  English 
nation ;  it  was  felt  that  the  prodigality  of  the  king  had  ex- 


^  The  discussion  of  this  act  in  the  House  of  Lords  gave  rise  to  some 
singular  debates.  It  was  secretly  opposed  by  the  king,  who  felt  its  obvi- 
ous impolicy  ;  it  was  urged  forward  by  the  eccentric  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, who  hoped  to  force  himself  into  power  by  means  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  Commons  declared  the  importation  of  Irish  cattle  "a 
nuisance.*'  The  Lords  rejected  a  term  so  revolting  to  common  sense, 
and  substituted  **  a  grievance."  The  duke  of  Buckingham  insisted  on 
retaining  the  obnoxious  phrase ;  another  noble  lord  moved  that  Uie  im- 
portation of  Irish  cattle  should  be  deemed  **  a  felony,**  or  a  "  praemunire  ;*' 
a  third,  with  more  wit  and  as  much  reason,  proposed  that  it  should  be 
accounted  "  adultery.** 
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hausted  the  treasury  and  left  the  kingdom  exposed  to  insnlt 
and  disgrace. 

The  ambitious  projects  of  Louis  XIV.  began  now  to  ex- 
cite general  alarm ;  his  personal  qualities  won  him  the  affec- 
tions of  his  people  ;  the  splendour  of  his  court  dazzled  the 
nobility,  and  changed  the  factious  lords  of  France  into  a  body 
of  the  most  subservient  courtiers  that  had  ever  been  seen 
in  modern  Europe.  On  the  death  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain 
Louis  claimed  the  Spanish  Netherlands  in  right  of  his  vrife, 
the  daughter  of  Philip  by  his  first  marriage,  asserting  that 
females  could  inherit  according  to  the  custom  of  Brabant,  and 
that  his  queen  should  have  precedence  of  her  infant  brother, 
the  offspring  of  a  second  marriage.  Anna  Maria  of  Austria, 
queen-regent  of  Spain,  was  a  weak  woman,  entirely  governed 
by  her  confessor,  a  German  Jesuit,  named  Nithard,  who  was 
more  anxious  to  check  the  grovrth  of  heresy  than  to  protect 
the  monarchy.*  Louis  entered  Manders  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army,  and  found  the  Spaniards  ahnost  wholly  un- 
prepared for  resistance.  The  principal  towns  surrendered 
immediately ;  Lisle,  though  a  place  of  considerable  strength, 
capitulated  after  a  siege  of  nine  days,  and  Louis  secured  his 
conquests  by  intrusting  the  repair  of  their  fortifications  to 
the  celebrated  Vauban  and  garrisoning  them  vdth  his  best 
troops.  The  Dutch  were  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  having 
their  frontiers  exposed  to  such  a  powerful  neighbour ;  they 
received  succour  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  Charles  II., 
either  jealous  of  Louis,  or  eager  to  acquire  popularity,  con- 
cluded a  defensive  alliance  between  England  and  Holland 
(a.d.  1668) ;  and  Sweden  soon  after  concurred  in  the 
treaty.  Louis  found  it  necessary  to  stop  short  in  his  career ; 
he  made  peace  with  Spain,  retaining  a  great  portion  of  his 
conquests,  which,  however,  were  not  sufficient  to  console 
him  for  the  brilliant  prospects  he  was  compelled  to  resign. 
He  had  to  endure  another  mortification;  the  Turks  once 
more  became  formidable,  under  the  administration  of  the 
vizier  Kuproeli,  and  compelled  the  G^erman  emperor  to  con- 
clude peace  on  terms  highly  favourable  to  their  interests ; 
and  they  wrested  the  important  island  of  Candia  from  the 
Venetians,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  Trench 
monarch  to  save  the  place. 

*  His  arrogance  and  ignorance  were  displayed  in  his  reply  to  a  noble- 
man who  had  addressed  him  in  a  tone  of  disrespect :  **  You  ought/'  said 
he,  "  to  revere  the  man  who  has  every  day  your  God  in  his  hands  and 
your  queen  at  his  feet." 
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Louis  saw  that  hie  defiigns  on  the  Netherlands,  and  his 
revenge  against  Holland,  could  not  be  accomplished  without 
the  active  participation  of  England.  Knowing  the  profligate 
habits  of  Charles,  whose  court  was  a  eoene  of  extravagance 
and  dissipation,  he  conduded  a  secret  treaty  with  that 
monarch,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  Charles  should  receive 
a  large  pension  from  Louis,  in  return  for  which  he  should 
cooperate  in  the  conquest  of  the  Netherlands,  propagate 
the  Catholic  faith  in  his  dominions,  and  publicly  annoujice 
his  conversion  to  that  religion.  France  and  England  com- 
menced the  war  hj  atrociously  outraging  the  law  of  nations. 
Louis,  without  the  shadow  of  a  pretext,  seised  the  duchj  of 
Lorraine ;  Charles  attempted  the  capture  of  a  rich  Dutch 
fleet,  before  he  had  announced  his  dissatisfaction  with  the 
recent  treaty.  The  Dutch  were  whoUjr  unable  to  resist  this 
storm;  at  sea  they  maintained  theu*  equality,  but  the 
armies  of  France  bore  down  all  opposition ;  Louis  crossed 
the  Ehine,  advanced  to  Utrecht,  and,  had  he  not  delayed 
there,  might  have  conquered  Amsterdam.  The  Dutch 
populace  vented  their  rage  on  the  unfortunate  pensionary, 
to  whom  thev  unjustly  attributed  all  their  calamities.  John 
De  Witt  and  his  brother  Cornelius  were  arrested,  but  ere 
the^  could  be  brought  to  trial  a  furious  mob  burst  into 
theur  prison  and  tore  them  to  pieces.  William  III.,  prince 
of  Orange,  was  immediately  chosen  stadtholder;  his  exhorta- 
tions revived  the  sinking  spirits  of  the  Dutch ;  they  resolved 
that,  rather  than  submit  to  disgraceful  terms,  they  would 
abandon  their  country,  seek  their  settlements  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  reestablish  their  republic  in  southern  Asia.^  Louis 
soon  found  the  results  of  this  determined  spirit;  the  em- 
peror, thoroughly  alarmed,  sided  with  the  Dutch,  and  many 
of  the  northern  German  states  followed  his  example.  In- 
decisive engajgements  were  fought  at  sea ;  but  the  conquest 
of  Cologne  by  the  Dutch  and  Germans  intercepted  the 
communication  between  France  and  the  United  Provinces, 
in  consequence  of  which  Louis  was  compelled  to  withdraw 
his  forces  and  abandon  his  conquests.  A  more  important 
change  was  the  secession  of  England;  Charles,  distressed 
for  want  of  money,  loaded  with  debt,  and  rendered  anxious 

'  Several  efforts  were  made  to  corrupt  the  prince  of  Orange,  but  he 
sternly  rejected  them.  When  told  that  the  ruin  of  his  country  was  inevita- 
ble,  he  replied,  "  There  is  one  way  by  which  I  can  be  certain  not  to  see 
the  ruin  of  my  country ;  and  that  is,  to  die,  disputing  the  last  ditdi." 
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by  the  progress  of  public  discontent,  concluded  peace  with 
HoUsad  onyerj  equitable  conditions  (a.d.  1674).  He  then 
offered  his  mediation  to  the  contending  powers. 

Louis  surprised  all  Europe  bj  the  magnitude  of  his  efforts, 
but  they  did  not  produce  any  corresponding  result ;  and  the 
desolation  of  the  ralatinate  by  Marshal  Turenne  excited  such 
general  indignation,  that  Louis  bribed  Charles  to  dissolve 
the  parliament,  lest  it  should  force  its  sovereign  to  declare 
war  against  Prance.  The  war  was  maintained  with  great 
fiiry  during  the  ensuins;  campaigns ;  it  was,  on  the  whole, 
favourable  to  the  French,  but  the  rapid  progress  of  Louis, 
in  the  year  1677,  excited  so  much  amrm,  that  the  English 
parliament  addressed  the  king  to  conclude  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  with  Holland.  Charles,  however,  had 
sold  his  neutrality,  and  would  not  abandon  his  pension  to 
promote  either  the  honour  or  advantage  of  his  kingdom ; 
but  he  tried  to  conciliate  the  nation  by  giving  his  niece,  the 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  York,  in  marriage  to  the  prince  of 
Orange.  Louis  continued  his  victorious  career  uninter- 
rupted by  England,  until  the  Dutch  sought  peace  on  any 
terms,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  atNimeguen  (a.d.  1678), 
by  which  France  acquired  an  increase  of  power  dangerous  to 
all  the  neighbouring  states. 

The  jealousy  of  the  English  nation  at  the  exaltation  of 
a  rival,  long  regarded  as  their  natural  enemy,  the  feeling 
that  the  nation«d  honour  had  been  sacrificed,  and  the  fear  of 
the  design  of  the  court  to  establish  the  Eomish  religion  and 
arbitrary  power,  spread  a  deep  gloom  over  England,  and 
disposed  the  people  to  suspicions  that  led  them  to  become 
the  dupes  of  the  vilest  impostors.  Just  as  the  account  of 
the  cruelties  practised  on  the  covenanters  in  Scotland  ex- 
cited most  alarm  and  indignation,  the  three  kingdoms  were 
roused  to  sudden  frenzy  by  the  announcement  of  a  Popish 
plot.  A  wicked  impostor,  named  Titus  Gates,  framed  a 
tale  of  a  conspiracy  by  the  Jesuits  for  the  subversion  of  the 
Protestant  religion  and  the  murder  of  the  king ;  his  narra- 
tive was  improbable,  confused,  and  contradictory,  but  it 
suited  the  temper  of  the  nation,  and  it  was  favourable  to 
the  ambition  of  some  designing  men,  anxious  to  obtain 
power  at  any  hazard.  Before  censuring  too  severely  the 
credulity  of  the  nation,  we  must  remember  that  a  plot  for 
the  reestablishment  of  the  Eomish  religion  really  existed, 
but  it  was  formed  by  the  king,  not  against  him ;  many 
Catholics,  aware  of  the  kiog^s  secret  attachment  to  their  re- 
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ligion,  and  encouraged  by  the  duke  of  York's  open  profes- 
sion of  it,  indulged  hopes  of  the  speedy  reconciliation  of  the 
British  kingdoms  to  the  Holy  See,  and  several  enthusiastic 
phrases  in  their  letters  were  capable  of  being  distorted  into 
confirmation  of  a  plan  formed  to  accelerate  such  a  consum- 
mation.^ The  inexplicable  murder  of  Sir  Edmondbury  Q-od- 
frey,  an  active  magistrate  who  had  taken  Oates's  depositions, 
completed  the  delusion ;  to  deny  the  reality  of  the  plot  was 
now  to  be  reputed  an  accomplice ;  even  to  doubt  of  it  was 
criminal.  Several  Catholics  were  brought  to  trial,  the  evi- 
dence against  them  was  a  tissue  of  palpable  falsehoods,  but, 
in  the  frenzy  of  the  moment,  every  absurdity  received  cre- 
dence; they  were  condemned  and  executed.  The  parlia- 
ment at  the  same  time  passed  a  law  excluding  from  both 
houses  all  who  would  not  swear  that  "  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass  was  damnable  and  idolatrous,**  and  it  was  vdth  great 
difficulty  that  an  exception  was  made  in  favour  of  the  king's 
brother,  the  duke  of  York.  The  covenanters  in  ScotlaSid 
were  driven  to  such  desperation  by  the  severities  of  the 
royal  government,  that  they  murdered  Archbishop  Sharpe, 
and  broke  out  into  open  rebellion.  Their  revolt  was  sup- 
pressed, and  those  who  had  shared  in  it,  or  who  were  sus- 
pected of  favouring  the  views  of  the  covenanters,  were 
punished  with  remorseless  cruelty.  It  deserves  to  be  re- 
marked that,  during  this  turbulent  period,  Ireland,  to  the 
great  discredit  of  the  Popish  plot,  continued  perfectly  tran- 
quil. Still  its  name  was  dragged  into  the  controversy,  and 
it  lent  a  title  to  party.  The  supporters  of  the  court  were 
named  Tories,  from  the  Irish  robbers,  who,  under  that  name, 
harassed  the  Cromwellian  settlers ;  the  leaders  of  the  oppo- 
sition were  denominated  Whigs,  the  appellation  of  the 
fiercest  of  the  Scottish  covenanters  (a.d.  i68i).  A  bill  to 
exclude  the  duke  of  York  from  the  succession  passed  the 
Commons,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Lords ;  Charles  seized 
the  moment  when  the  violence  of  his  adversaries  disgusted 
the  sound  part  of  the  nation,  to  dissolve  the  parliament,  and 
to  summon  a  new  one  to  assemble  at  Oxford.  This  second 
parliament  proving  refractory,  it  was  suddenly  dissolved,, 
and  a  declaration  vindicating  the  king*s  proceedings  was 
ordered  to  be  read  in  all  churches  and  chapels. 

'  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  letters  of  the  first  victim  io  the 
national  delusion,  Edward  Coleman,  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Yoric. 
Dry  den  has  well  described  the  plot  in  a  single  line : 

"  Some  truth  there  was,  but  dashed  and  brewed  with  lies." 
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Charles  won  the  support  of  the  clergy,  by  vigorously 
enforcing  the  Act  of  Uniformity  and  persecuting  sectaries, 
and  at  the  same  time  chose  some  of  the  most  pliant  lawyers 
to  be  judges.  By  these  means  the  doctrines  of  passive 
obedience  and  non-resistance  were  revived,  and  the  bench 
and  the  pulpit  seemed  to  contend  with  each  other  which 
should  show  most  zeal  for  the  unlimited  power  of  the  crown. 
He  next  assailed  his  opponents  with  their  own  weapons ; 
the  spies,  the  informers,  and  false  witnesses,  who  had  been 
employed  by  the  popular  party  to  establish  the  reality  of 
the  Popish  plot,  were  now  enlisted  against  their  former 
patrons,  and  gave  their  perjured  support  to  one  party  as 
freely  as  they  had  done  to  another.  The  spirit  of  independ- 
ence still  reigned  in  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  of  London, 
but,  on  the  most  flimsy  legal  pretexts,  the  capital  was  de- 
prived of  its  charter,  and  the  power  of  the  corporation  vir- 
tually transferred  to  the  king.  The  popular  leaders,  not 
disheartened,  formed  a  plan  of  insurrection ;  they  were  be- 
trayed by  one  of  their  own  party  :  Lord  Howard,  who  had 
been  a  leader,  became  a  witness  against  his  associates ; 
several  of  them  were  tried,  condemned,  and  executed  ;  but 
the  victims  whose  fate  excited  most  sympathy  were  the 
popular  Lord  Eussell  and  the  virtuous  Algernon  Sidney. 
The  duke  of  York  was  now  placed  at  the  head  of  the  royal 
councils,  but  Charles  soon  became  weary  of  his  brother's 
violence  and  bigotry ;  he  is  even  said  to  have  meditated  a 
change  in  the  government  and  the  adoption  of  popular 
measures,  when  he  died  suddenly  (a.d.  i68j),  not  without 
strong  suspicions  of  poison.  It  was  supposed  that  some  of 
the  violent  Catholics  attached  to  the  duke  of  York  perpe- 
trated that  crime  without  that  prince's  knowledge  or  par- 
ticipation. 

While  England  was  thus  convulsed  at  home,  its  foreign 
interests  were  wholly  neglected  by  its  profligate  sovereign, 
who  continued  to  be  the  pensioner  of  the  French  king. 
Louis  XIV.  thus  had  full  scope  to  gratify  his  ambition;  he 
continually  enlarged  his  frontiers  on  the  most  frivolous  pre- 
tences, while  Spain  and  Holland  were  too  weak,  and  the 
Germanic  empire  too  much  harassed  by  other  enemies,  to 
check  his  progress.  The  emperor  Leopold,  by  flagrantly 
violating  the  privileges  of  his  Hungarian  subjects,  provoked 
a  formidable  revolt ;  it  was  headed  by  Count  Tekeli,  a  leader 
possessing  great  courage  and  resolution,  and  he  called  the 
Turks  to  the  assistance  of  his  countrymen.     WhUe  these 
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allies  were  rayaging  Silesia,  the  sultan  Mobammed  IV.  vas 
preparing  one  of  the  most  formidable  armies  that  the  Otto- 1 
man  empire  had  erer  sent  against  Christendom.  lieopold, 
convinced  that  his  own  resources  were  not  equal  to  the  crisis, 
entered  into  close  alliance  with  the  celebrated  John  Sobieski, ' 
who,  in  the  year  1674,  had  been  raised  to  the  throne  of 
Poland. 

Before  the  Polish  levies  could  be  completed,  the  Turkish 
army,  commanded  by  the  grand  vizier,  Kara  Mustapha,  en-  i 
tered  Austria ;  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  commanded  the  I 
imperialists,  was  unable  to  resist  the  progress  of  the  invaders ; ! 
they  advanced  rapidly,  and  at  length  laid  siege  to  Vienna. 
During  several  weeks  the  city  was  vigorously  defended,  but 
at  length  its  fortifications  crumbled  under  the  heavy  fire  of 
the  Turkish  artillery ;  the  suburbs  were  destroyed,  and  the 
final  assault  was  expected  every  moment  (a.d.  1683).  The 
garrison,  reduced  to  despair,  was  about  to  resign  all  thoughts 
of  resistance,  when  the  banners  of  John  Sobieski,  approach- 
ing to  their  relief,  were  seen  on  the  hill  of  Schfellenberg. 
Kara  Mustapha  led  the  main  body  of  his  forces  to  meet  the 
Poles,  while  a  body  of  twenty  thousand  men  attempted  to 
storm  the  city.  But  the  courage  of  the  garrison  was  now 
revived,  and  the  confidence  of  their  enemies  abated :  the 
assailants  were  repelled ;  a  panic  seized  the  Turks ;  they 
broke  at  the  first  charge  of  the  Polish  cavalry,  and  fled  in 
such  confusion,  that  they  abandoned  their  artillery,  baggage, 
and  treasures.  Even  the  consecrated  banner  of  Mohammed 
became  the  prize  of  the  victors,  and  was  sent  as  a  trophy  to 
the  pope.  Leopold,  in  consequence  of  this  decided  triumph, 
recovered  possession  of  Hungary,  but  his  ingratitude  to  his 
deliverers  was  as  signal  as  their  merits. 

Louis  XIV.  had  raised  the  siege  of  Luxemburg  when  he 
heard  of  the  advance  of  the  Turks,  declaring  that  he  would 
not  attack  a  Christian  prince  while  Christendom  itself  was 
endangered  by  the  invasion  of  the  infidels.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, had  Sobieski's  valour  crushed  the,  Mohammedans,  than 
he  renewed  his  aggressions.  Spain  was  thus  provoked  into 
a  war  which  it  had  not  strength  to  support,  and  a  hasty 
peace  confirmed  Louis  in  his  conquests.  His  naval  power 
was  steadily  increased  at  the  same  time;  he  humbled  the 
Algerines,  compelled  the  republic  of  Q*enoa  to  submit  to  the 
most  degrading  humiliations,  and  did  not  even  spare  the 
pope.  But  while  his  ambition  was  provoking  the  resent- 
ment of  Europe,  he  weakened  his  kmgdom  by  a  display  of 
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ferocious  bigotij,  at  the  moment  when  all  its  strength  was 
required  to  resist  justly  proroked  hostility.  The  religious 
toleradon  of  the  Huguenots  had  been  secured  by  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  which  was  designed  to  be  perpetual ;  Louis,  after 
the  death  of  his  wisest  minister,  the  virtuous  Colbert,  re- 
Toked  this  edict,  and  attempted  to  impose  his  religion  on  his 
subjects  by  the  sword.  He  began  by  issuing  an  edict  au- 
thmxing  Huguenot  children  above  seven  years  of  age  to 
efaange  uieir  religion  without  the  consent  of  their  parents ; 
this  pernicious  law  introduced  dissension  into  the  bosom  of 
&mifies ;  children  were  enticed  to  ingratitude  and  disobe* 
dience  hy  the  arts  of  clerical  kidnappers  who  overspread  the 
country.  The  narents  w^^e  next  persecuted;  tney  were 
excluded  from  all  public  employments  and  the  incorporations 
of  the  trades.  Bribes  were  offered  on  the  one  himd,  pun- 
ifihmentB  were  menaced  on  the  other ;  apostasy  was  assured 
of  reward,  and  the  ps^ment  of  conversions  became  a  heavy 
charge  on  the  slate.  Finally,  a  brutal  and  lic^itious  soldiery 
was  let  loose  upon  the  hapless  Protestants ;  dragoons  were 
sent  as  missionaries  among  them,  and  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
their  last  security,  was  formally  revoked.  Exposed  to  all 
the  cruelties  and  horrors  that  bigotry  could  dictate,  or  bru- 
tality execute,  nearly  four  hundred  thousand  of  the  Hugue- 
nots abandoned  their  country,  and  carried  into  lands  hostile 
to  France  their  wealth,  their  commercial  intelligence,  their 
manufacturing  industry,  and  their  desire  of  vengeance.  The 
accounts  of  their  suflferings  published  by  the  exiled  Hugue- 
nots in  England,  Holland,  and  Germany  aggravated  the 
hatred  of  France  which  was  spreading  through  these  coun- 
tries, and  accelerated  a  general  war.  A  league  was  formed 
by  all  the  princes  of  Germany  to  restrain  the  encroach- 
ments of  Louis  ;  Spain  and  Holland  joined  it  as  principals ; 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Savoy  were  afterwards  gained ;  and 
a  sudden  revolution  in  England  placed  that  country  at  the 
head  of  the  confederacy. 

James  II.  succeeded  to  the  English  crown  on  the  death  of 
his  brother  Charles;  he  commenced  his  reign  by  liberal 
promises,  which  procured  him  general  popularity,  notwith- 
standing his  open  adhesion  to  the  Bomish  Church  and  his 
going  to  mass  with  all  the  ensigns  of  royal  dignity.  But 
there  were  many  discontented  spirits  who  lamented  his 
accession,  and  these  secretly  instigated  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, the  natural  son  of  Charles  II.,  to  assert  his  mother's 
marriage,  and  his  own  consequent  claim  to  the  throne. 
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Monmouth  was  a  weak,  vain  man ;  he  readily  adopted  the 
scheme,  and  in  concert  with  the  earl  of  Argyle  prepared  for 
the  simultaneous  invasion  of  Scotland  and  !&elaiid.  Argyle, 
who  was  the  first,  readily  effected  a  landing  in  Scotland,  out 
soon  found  that  the  country  was  not  so  ripe  for  revolt  as  he 
had  helieved.  Surrounded  by  superior  forces,  he  attempted 
to  force  his  way  into  the  disaffected  part  of  the  western 
counties,  but  his  followers  gradually  abandoned  him ;  he  ^was 
taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  expiated  his 
imprudence  on  the  scaffold.  In  the  mean  time,  Monmouth 
haa  landed  in  the  west  of  England,  where  he  was  received 
with  great  enthusiasm.  Encouraged  by  the  proofs  of  attach- 
ment he  received,  he  ventured  to  attack  the  royal  army,  en- 
camped at  Sedgemoor,  near  Bridgewater.  But  the  cowardice 
of  Lord  G-rey,  who  commanded  the  horse,  and  the  incapa- 
city of  Monmouth  himself,  proved  fatal  to  the  insurgents  ; 
they  were  routed  with  great  slaughter,  and  their  unfortunate 
leader,  after  wandering  about  several  days  in  great  distress, 
was  taken  prisoner. 

James  II.  induced  the  unhappy  Monmouth  to  degrade 
himself  by  a  mean  supplication  for  life,*  and  then  informed 
him  that  his  offence  was  too  great  to  be  pardoned.  The 
cruelties  exercised  on  all  suspected  of  having  shared  in  the 
insurrection,  by  the  inhuman  Colonel  Kirke  and  the  still 
more  infamous  Judge  Jefferies,  were  shocking  to  human 
nature ;  they  spread  general  consternation  through  the  west- 
em  counties,  but  at  the  same  time  they  excited  a  spirit  of 
hostility  to  the  tyrannical  king.  Encouraged  by  his  success, 
James  resolved  to  dispense  with  the  Test  Acts,  by  which 
Catholics  were  excluded  from  the  public  service,  and,  finding 
the  parliament  opposed  to  his  views,  he  dissolved  that  body. 
Eleven  out  of  the  twelve  judges  asserted  that  the  dispensing 
power  was  an  essential  part  of  the  royal  prerogative ;  and 
the  king,  fortified  by  their  opinion,  gave  several  places  of 
trust  to  Catholic  lords  and  gentlemen.  The  lord-lieutenancy 
of  Ireland  was  intrusted  to  the  earl  of  Tyrconnell,  a  zealous 
adherent  of  the  Eomish  Church ;  many  of  the  CathoUcs,  who 
felt  that  their  religion  was  the'  cause  of  their  being  deprived 

'  Monmouth  displayed  great  firmness  and  intrepidity  on  the  scaffold. 
The  executioner,  touched  with  pity  or  respect  for  the  Tictim's  noble 
bearing,  struck  him  tlu-ee  times  without  effect,  and  then  threw  aside  the 
axe,  declaring  he  was  unable  to  perform  his  office.  The  sheriff  com- 
pelled him  to  renew  his  efforts,  and  the  head  of  the  unhappy  duke  was 
at  length  scTered  from  his  body. 
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of  their  estates,  began  to  look  forward  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Act  of  Land  Settlement,  and  several  of  the  more  timorous 
Protestants  sought  refuge  in  England.  Their  representations, 
and  the  tales  of  horror  related  by  the  exiled  Huc;uenotB, 
filled  the  nation  with  a  general  hatred  of  Popery ;  the  king, 
however,  unconscious  of  his  increasing  unpopularity,  un- 
wisely deprived  himself  of  his  chief  security  by  quarrelling 
with  the  Church.  He  commenced  by  endeavouring  to  open 
the  doors  of  the  universities  to  Catholics :  more  opposition 
was  offered  than  had  been  anticipated,  but  the  kin^  perse- 
vered, and  a  Catholic  named  Pancer  was  installed  into  the 
presidency  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

Although  there  was  much  discontent  in  England,  no 
project  had  as  yet  been  formed  against  the  king ;  it  was  be- 
lieved that  Mary  of  Modena,  James's  ^ueen,  would  never 
have  any  children,  and  the  nation  was  disposed  to  wait  qui- 
etly for  the  accession  of  one  of  his  daughters  by  his  former 
marriage,  both  of  whom  were  known  to  be  strongly  attached 
to  the  Church  of  England.  Marv,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
James,  by  Ann  Hyde,  was  married  to  the  j)rince  of  Orange, 
who  was  engaged  in  supporting  the  liberties  of  Europe  and 
the  Protestant  religion  against  the  ambition  and  bigotrv  of 
Louis  XIY. ;  she  was  less  popular  in  England  than  her  hus- 
band, to  whom  she  was  known  to  be  fondly  attached,  and  it 
was  generally  believed  that  she  would  relax  the  laws  against 
Protestant  dissenters  if  she  ever  came  to  the  throne,  in 
order  to  gratify  the  attachment  of  her  husband  to  Presbyte- 
rian principles.  She  was,  however,  childless,  and  the  na- 
tional hope  of  a  Protestant  successor  to  the  throne  centred 
in  her  sister. 

The  Princess  Anne,  afterwards  queen,  had  been  educated 
in  the  strictest  principles  of  the  Anglican  Church  by  her 
maternal  grandfather,  the  celebrated  earl  of  Clarendon.  She 
was  mamed  to  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  by  whom  she 
had  several  children,  all  of  whom,  except  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, either  died  in  their  infancy  or  were  still-bom.  She 
was  the  favourite  child  of  her  father,  and  nothing  had  ever 
occurred  to  interrupt  their  affection  until  nearly  at  the 
same  time  James's  queen  appeared  likely  to  give  an  heir  to 
the  throne,  and  he  himself  became  involved  in  a  contest  with 
the  Church  of  England. 

Anxious  to  relieve  the  Catholics*  from  the  civil  disabili- 
ties under  which  they  laboured  as  a  monarch  of  the  same 
religion  as  themselves  must  naturally  have  been,  and  at  the 
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flame  time  desirous  to  obtain  the  support  of  so  powerful  a 
body  as  the  Protestant  dissenters  in  the  new  coune  of 
policy  which  he  meditated,  James  published  a  new  dedaia- 
tion  of  indulgence,  suspending  all  the  penal  laws  against 
every  species  of  dissent,  and  soon  after  issued  a  proclama- 
tion commanding  it  to  be  read  in  churches.  The  legality  of 
such  a  command  was  questioned  by  the  prelates,  for,  though 
royal  declarations  had  been  read  in  cnurches  with  their 
sanction  during  the  preceding  reign,  considerable  doubts 
•weee  entertained  of  the  king's  power  to  suspend  the  penal 
laws,  and,  in  £Eict,  such  an  exerdse  of  the  royal  authority 
had  been  pronounced  unconstitutional  by  the  best  lawyers 
of  the  kingdom.  Had  the  declaration  related  to  a  less  ob- 
noxious matter  than  the  yirtital  abrogation  of  the  laws 
against  nonconfcnrmity,  which  had  been  only  procured  by 
the  most  vigorous  exertions  of  the  hierarchy,  it  is  probable 
that  the  king's  orders  might  have  been  obeyed ;  but  it  was 
unwise  to  call  upon  the  l^oglish  prelates  to  undo  their  own 
work,  and  to  proclaim  in  the  churches  that  they  had  hither- 
to pursued  an  erroneous  course  of  policy.  It  was  also 
known  that  the  great  majority  of  the  English  dissenters, far 
from  being  grateful  for  the  King's  favour,  viewed  his  edict 
of  toleration  with  suspicion,  believing  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  serve  them  mt  to  advance  the  cause  of  Popery. 

Under  these  circumstances  six  bishops,  in  concert  wiiii 
Sancrofb  the  primate,  prepared  a  remonstrance  in  the  form 
of  a  petition  to  the  king,  which  stated,  in  firm  but  respect- 
ful language,  their  reasons  for  reusing  to  comply  with  his 
injunctions.  Wh^i  this  document  was  presented  to  James 
he  was  so  violently  enraged  that  he  ordered  the  prelates  to 
be  arrested  on  the  charge  of  having  uttered  a  seditious  libel, 
and  as  they  aU  refused  to  find  bail  they  were  committed  to 
the  Tower. 

At  this  crisis  the  queen  gave  birth  to  a  prince  of  Wales, 
and  the  absence  of  the  archbishop,  imprisoned  in  the  Tower, 
who  ought  in  virtue  of  his  office  to  have  been  pres^it  on 
the  occasion,  gave  rise  to  a  report  that  he  had  been  purposely 
removed  out  of  the  way,  lest  he  should  detect  the  king 
and  queen  in  their  attempt  to  impose  a  spurious  child  on 
the  nation.  This  monstrous  tale  was  studiously  circulated; 
and,  though  the  queen's  delivery  had  been  as  public  as  de- 
cency would  permit,  the  story  that  the  prince  of  Wales  was 
supposititious  was  received  with  equal  credulity  in  England 
and  Holland.     James  at  first  paid  no  regard  to  the  reports 
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which  were  in  circulation,  hut  when  he  learned  that  the 
prayers  for  the  young  prince  were  discontinued  in  his 
daughter's  chapel  at  the  Hague  he  remonstrated  very 
strongly  on  the  subject,  hut  was  forced  to  rest  satisfied 
with  excuses  so  disingenuous  that  their  falladousness  was 
transparent. 

Ajb  the  king,  accordinff  to  the  constitution  as  settled  at 
the  Reformation,  was  the  head  of  the  English  Church,  it  was 
impossible  to  avoid  some  collision  when  the  monarch  pro- 
fessed a  religion  at  variance  with  that  of  the  establishment; 
and  though  such  an  evil  might  be  endured  fat  a  season,  the 
members  of  a  Protestant  establishment  naturally  shrank 
from  the  prospect  of  being  governed  by  a  continued  succes* 
sion  of  Eomisn  sovereigns.  The  birth  of  a  prince  of  Wales 
forced  men  to  take  into  serious  consideration  the  position  of 
the  Church  and  the  country,  especially  as  it  took  place  at  a 
time  when  seven  prelates  of  the  Church  were  persecuted  by 
its  head  for  defending  what  they  believed  to  be  the  proper 
privileges  of  the  establislfed  religion.  Such  an  anomaly  was 
too  glaring  to  escape  notice,  and  James  exhibited  extraor- 
dinary weakness  in  forcing  it  on  the  consideration  of  the 
coun^.  There  never,  perhaps,  was  a  trial  which  excited 
such  interest  as  that  of  the  seven  bishops  for  the  pretended 
libel  contained  in  their  petition  to  the  king.  The  best  law- 
yers in  England  were  engaged  on  each  side,  and  the  question 
between  prero^tive  and  privilege  was  never  more  ably  de- 
bated. The  tnal  lasted  ouring  the  whole  of  the  day.  In 
the  evening  thejury  were  desired  to  retire  and  consider 
their  verdict.  They  remained  together  in  dose  consulta- 
tion all  night,  without  fire  or  candle;  great  difference  of 
opinion  appears  to  have  prevailed  amongst  them,  for  it  was 
not  until  ten  o'clock  on  the  following  morning  that  they 
pronounced  the  acquittal  of  the  prelates. 

"  The  moment  the  verdict  was  pronounced,"  says  the  earl 
of  Clarendon,  who  was  present,  "there  was  a  wonderful 
shout,  that  one  would  have  thought  the  hall  had  cracked." 
"The  loud  shouts  and  joyful  acclamations  were,"  as  Sir 
John  Beresby  expresses  it, "  a  rebellion  in  noise,  though  not 
in  intention."  From  London  the  tumultuous  sounds  of  joy 
extended  rapidly  into  the  country,  and  a  well-known  expres- 
sion of  James  is  preserved,  on  hearing  acclamations,  even 
among  the  soldiers  in  his  camp  at  Hounslow.  He  was  told 
by  his  general.  Lord  Paversham,  of  whom  he  had  inquired 
the  cause  of  the  noise,  that  it  was  nothing  but  the  rejoicing 
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of  the  soldiers  for  the  acquittal  of  the  bishops.  "  Do  you 
call  that  nothing  P"  he  replied ;  ''  but  so  much  the  worse  for 
them."  Bonfires  were  made,  and  the  bells  of  the  churches 
rung,  not  only  in  London,  but  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  towns,  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  acquittal  reached 
them,  although  the  strictest  orders  were  given  to  prevent 
such  proceed&gs.  So  strong  was  the  general  feeling,  that, 
though  several  persons  were  indicted  at  the  next  sessions 
for  Middlesex  for  riotous  behaviour,  yet  the  grand  jury 
would  not  find  bills  against  them,  though  they  were  sent 
out  no  less  than  three  times.  It  is  stated  forther  that  the 
churches  of  London  were  crowded  on  that  forenoon  with 
multitudes,  eag;er  to  pour  forth  their  gratitude  to  God  for 
this  great  deliverance.  ''  Oh  what  a  sight  was  that,'*  says 
Nicholas,  "  to  behold  the  people  crowding  into  the  churches 
to  return  thanks  to  God  for  so  great  a  blessing  with  the 
greatest  earnestness  and  ecstasy  of  joy,  lifting  up  their 
hands  to  heaven ;  to  see  illuminations  in  every  window  and 
bonfires  at  every  door,  and  to  hear* the  bells  throughout  the 
city  ringing  out  peals  of  joy  for  the  wonderful  deliverance." 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  popular  excitement,  and  most 
probably  in  consequence  of  it,  that  the  project  of  a  revolu- 
tion was  first  formed.  In  order  to  form  a  right  estimate  of 
this  great  event,  which  for  nearly  half  a  century  became  the 
great  turning-point  of  European  policy,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  take  a  brief  retrospect  in  order  to  explain  the  position  of 
parties  in  England.  From  the  time  of  the  Eestoration,  a 
party  consisting  of  a  few  nobles  and  a  very  large  body  of 
country  gentlemen  laboured  to  introduce  so  much  of  the 
principles  of  the  old  Commonwealth  as  consisted  in  restrain- 
mg  the  power  of  the  crown  and  the  ecclesiastical  privileges 
of  the  establishment.  They  were  at  first  called  the  puri- 
tanical, and  afterwards  the  whig,  party ;  they  were  animated 
by  a  perfect  horror  of  Popery,  or  of  anything  which  seemed 
approaching  to  it,  but  tney  were  more  favourable  to  the 
Protestant  nonconformists  than  to  the  episcopal  clergy, 
and  their  main  strength  rested  on  the  support  of  the  Pro- 
testant dissenters.  Except  in  hatred  of  Popery,  the  English 
people  of  that  day  had  little  community  of  feeling  with  the 
whiff  leaders ;  the  rigid  rule  of  the  presbyteries  in  the  time 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  Cromwell,  when  the  most  inno- 
cent amusements  were  strictly  prohibited,  had  alienated  the 
lower  orders,  and,  though  they  were  rallied  round  the  whigs 
for  a  time  when  the  perjuries  of  Titus  Gates  and  his  oaso- 
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elates  had  filled  the  nation  with  senseless  terror,  the  reaction 
against  this  delusion  had  reduced  the  par^  to  more  than  its 
former  weakness,  and  it  had  found  little  support  out  of 
doors  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  exclude  James  from 
succeeding  to  the  throne  on  account  of  his  ohnoxious  re- 
ligion. Ajiother  reason  for  the  small  amount  of  popular 
favoiir  enjoyed  by  the  whig  party  was  the  notorious  fact 
that  many  of  the  leaders,  in  spite  of  their  loud  professions  of 
patriotism,  accepted  bribes  from  foreign  powers.  Some 
took  money  from  Holland,  others  from  France,  and  not  a 
few  from  both  governments,  excusing  such  conduct  to  them- 
selyes  by  the  necessity  of  obtaining  foreign  support  to  resist 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  and  the  many  advantages  of 
position  enjoyed  by  the  court  party.  The  more  ardent 
whigs  had  raised  a  rebellion  against  James  to  give  the 
crown  to  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  and  the  ease  with  which 
that  rebellion  was  crushed  seemed  to  prove  the  extinction 
of  their  power  as  a  party.  James  certainly  undervalued 
them,  and  had  he  not  taken  measures  which  constrained  a 
coalition  between  them  and  their  rivals  he  might  have  con- 
tinued to  despise  the  English  whigs  with  impunity.  Mat- 
ters were  very  different  in  Scotland ;  presbyterianism  was 
there  the  favoured  religion  of  the  nation,  and  prelacy  was 
scarcely  less  hated  than  Popery.  So  far  as  the  important 
question  of  church  government  was  concerned,  the  Scotch 
were  whigs  and  something  more»  but  James  and  his  court 
made  little  account  of  Scotland ;  they  had  taken  no  warning 
from  the  fate  of  Charles  I.,  which  had  been  decided  by  a 
Scottish  army. 

A  far  more  powerful  party  was  known  by  the  names  of 
prelatists,  cavaliers,  or  tories ;  it  included  the  great  majority 
of  the  nobility,  the  entire  body  of  the  clergy,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  country  gentlemen,  and  in  general  the  masses 
of  the  agricultural  and  labouring  population,  so  far  as  the 
latter  were  capable  of  forming  any  opinion  or  selecting  a 
party.  Their  great  principle  of  union  was  to  support  the 
exclusive  supremacy  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  ex- 
tend the  influence  of  the  sovereign  in  his  capacity  of  head 
of  that  Church ;  their  rallying  cry  waa  "  Church  and  King,*' 
in  which  Church  came  first  not  only  in  name  but  in  reality. 
From  the  very  moment  of  James's  accession  the  tories  found 
themselves  in  an  awkward  and  false  position.  They  had 
long  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  and 
passive  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  denouncing 
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all  resistance  as  sinful;  bnt  when  tbe  monarch  liegSQ  to 
exercise  his  prerogatives  as  head  of  the  Church  in  a  spirit 
of  direct  hostility  to  the  principles  on  which  the  Church  had 
been  established,  they  loxmd  themselves  involved  in  diffi- 
culties which  every  day  became  more  embarrassing.  The 
trial  of  the  bishops  was  the  crisis  of  their  loyalty ;  it  was 
not  unjustly  regarded  as  a  kind  of  declaration  of  war  by  the 
monarch  against  the  national  establishment,  and  all  the 
friends  of  that  establishment  felt  themselves  coerced  to  take 
measures  for  its  defence  and  protection.  It  is  true  that  the 
adoption  of  such  measures  was  a  virtual  abandonment  of  the 
doctrine  of  non-resistance,  and  so  far  a  concession  to  the 
principles  of  their  old  adversaries,  the  whigs ;  hence  the  first 
movements  of  the  tories  to  join  in  inviting  the  prince  of 
Orange  to  England  were  slow  and  unsteady,  and  the  most 
for  which  they  looked  was  that  the  prince  might  act  as 
mediator  between  the  king,  the  Church,  and  the  nation. 

We  have  next  to  examine  the  position  of  the  king  of 
England  in  relation  to  the  general  politics  of  Europe.     At 
this  period  the  arbitrary  designs  of  Louis  XIY .  had  excited 
universal  distrust,  and  alliances  were  secretly  formed  to  re- 
sist his  designs,  whether  covert  or  avowed,  on  the  different 
districts  and  territories  over  which  he  sought  to  extend  his 
sway.     England  was  prevented  from  joining  in  this  coalition 
only  by  the  strict  alliance  between  its  monarch  and  Louis, 
and  hence  the  reign  of  James  was  odious  to  the  princes  of 
Germany,  the  houses  of  Spain  and  Austria,  and  even  to  the 
pope  himself,  who  had  been  harshly  treated  by  the  Trench 
monarch,  stripped  of  his  territory  of  Avignon,  and  menaced 
with  further  mjuries.     Holland  was  still  more  deeply  inter- 
ested in  detaching  England  from  the  Erench  alliance ;  Louis 
had  openly  avowed  his  intentions  to  destroy  its  independ- 
ence, and  if  he  had  procured  the  promised  support  of  the 
naval  power  of  England  the  Dutch  would  in  aU  probability 
have  become  subjects  of  France.    The  combination  of  parties 
by  which  the  prince  of  Orange  wa«  invited  into  ESigland 
had  little  unity  in  itself,  and  might  have  been  dissolved  in  a 
moment  if  James  had  shown  a  (Ssposition  to  adopt  concilia- 
tory measures  and  regain  the  friendship  of  the  tories  and 
churchmen.     William  was  well  aware  of  these  circumstances, 
and  made  the  most  vigorous  exertions  to  take  immediate 
advantage  of  the  crisis.     Whilst  he  was  thus  engaged,  the 
invasion  of  western  Germany  by  Louis  XIV.,  without  the 
formality  of  a  declaration  of  war,  and  the  fearful  ravages 
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perpetrated  bj  the  French  in  the  Palatinate,  excited  nni- 
yersal  alarm  and  indignation  throughout  Europe ;  the  states 
of  Holland  immediately  placed  their  fleets  and  armies  at  the 
disposal  of  William ;  he  set  sail  with  a  powerful  armament, 
ana  on  the  5th  of  November,  1688,  landed  safely  at  Torbay. 
The  perplexity  into  which  all  parties  were  thrown  by 
the  landmg  of  W  illiam  was  almost  ludicrous ;  at  first  he 
was  joined  by  so  few  partisans  that  he  began  to  think  of 
retuniing :  then  on  a  sudden  the  nobles  and  leading  men  of 
England  flocked  to  him  from  all  quarters;  the  favourite 
officers  of  James,  those  who  were  solely  indebted  to  him  for 
rank  and  fortune,  even  his  favourite  daughter  Anne,  joined 
in  the  general  defection,  while  he,  sinking  at  once  into  de- 
spondency, abandoned  his  army,  and  after  a  brief  delay  in 
London  fled  to  France.  It  is  unfortunately  true  that  the 
prince  of  Orange  made  use  of  many  dishonourable  artifices 
to  terrify  the  unfortunate  monarch  and  induce  him  to  seek 
safety  in  flight ;  but  James  seems  to  have  adopted  the  fatal 
resolution  of  abandoning  his  kingdom,  in  the  belief  that  the 
complicated  embarrassments  of  parties  would  lead  to  his  re- 
call, and  that,  returning  at  the  head  of  a  French  army,  he 
might  yet  triumph  over  all  his  enemies.  Confidence  in  the 
power  of  Louis  XIY.  had  been  his  bane  from  the  beginning, 
and  his  connexion  with  that  detested  monarch  was  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  his  dying  an  exile. 

William  assumed  so  much  of  royal  power  as  to  summon 
a  convention  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  Three 
proposals  were  made  to  this  body :  first,  that  terms  should 
be  made  with  James,  and  the  chief  administration  intrusted 
to  the  prince  of  Orange  as  lieutenant-general  of  the  king- 
dom ;  secondly,  that  the  flight  of  James  should  be  taken  as 
an  abdication,  and  a  regency  proclaimed  with  the  prince  of 
Orange  at  its  head ;  and  thirdly,  that  the  throne  should  be 
declared  vacant,  and  William  and  Mary  elected  king  and 
queen  of  England.  The  first  proposal  was  the  most  accept- 
able to  the  consistent  tories,  including  the  primate  Sancroft 
and  several  of  the  bishops  whom  James  had  so  recently  pro- 
secuted ;  but  the  great  majority  felt  the  absurdity  of  turn- 
ing a  king  out  for  the  mere  purpose  of  calling  him  back,  and 
it  had  already  passed  into  a  proverb  that  "  the  worst  of  all 
revolutions  was  a  restoration." 

In  the  consideration  of  the  second  proposition  was  in- 
volved the  question  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  prince  of  Wales, 
which  nobody  really  doubted,  but  almost  everybody  affected 
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to  deny.  There  were,  however,  great  practical  difficulties 
in  recognising  the  infant  prince  as  heir  to  the  crown ;  it  was 
tolerably  certain  that  James  would  not  consent  to  reside  in 
Erance,  and  send  his  son  to  be  educated  as  a  Protestant  in 
England;  the  princesses  Mary  and  Anne  were  naturaUy 
opposed  to  a  plan  which  would  have  deprived  them  of  their 
fondly-cherished  hopes  of  wearing  a  crown ;  and  William 
had  taken  pains  to  make  it  known  that  if  a  regency  should 
be  determined  upon  somebody  else  must  be  sought  to  ex- 
ercise the  functions  of  regent. 

In  fact,  the  circumstances  of  the  time  rendered  the  third 
plan  the  only  one  possible  to  be  adopted ;  but  the  majority 
of  those  who  voted  for  conferring  the  crown  on  William  and 
Mary  did  so  with  undisguised  reluctance,  as  men  submitting 
to  a  painful  necessity.  The  subsequent  efforts  of  James  to 
recover  his  dominions  by  the  aid  of  French  armaments  com- 
pleted the  alienation  of  the  English  people  from  his  cause, 
while  the  cowardice  and  incapacity  he  displayed  in  Ireland, 
particularly  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  led  to  the  utter  ruin 
of  his  unfortunate  partisans  in  tliat  country.  Louis  was 
himself  injured  by  nis  efforts  in  favour  of  the  dethroned 
king ;  his  futile  attempts  to  invade  England,  his  intrigues  to 
provoke  insurrections,  and  his  continued  menaces  of  con- 
quest, provoked  and  kept  alive  against  him  the  flame  of 
popular  indignation  in  this  country,  and  induced  the  people' 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  expensive  continental  wars,  in  whicli 
England  was  very  remotely  and  indirectly  concerned,  for  thel 
mere  purpose  of  restraining  his  ambition.  It  was  in  the! 
same  way,  at  a  later  period,  that  Napoleon's  menace  of  in- 
vading England  excited  a  spirit  among  the  people  which  led 
them  simikrly  to  fight  the  oattle  of  continental  Europe,  and 
pay  its  sovereigns  for  maintaining  their  own  independence. 


Seotion  IV.     General  History  of  Ev/rope,from  the  . 
of  Augsburg  to  the  formation  of  the  Grand  Alliance, 

The  domestic  history  of  England  during  the  reign  of| 
William  III.  is  so  remotely  connected  with*  the  progress  of 
the  war  to  restrain  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIY.,  that  it  viUl 
be  convenient  to  limit  our  attention  to  the  former  before] 
commencing  the  narrative  of  the  latter.  Several  parties,  i 
we  have  seen,  joined  in  effecting  the  revolution ;  scara ' 
had  they  succeeded,  when  their  old  jealousies  were  renew 
with  aggravated  fury.     The  Scottish  convention  made  ' 
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establishment  of  Presbyterianism  an  essential  part  of  the 
settlement  of  the  crown";  the  Protestant  sectarians  in  Eng- 
land were  thus  encouraged  to  hope  for  some  modifications 
in  the  discipline  of  the  English  Cnurch ;  they  did  obtain  a 
general  toleration,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  tory  or  high- 
church  party.     Ireland  remained  faithful  to  James,  though 
William  not  only  oflTered  wealth  and  dignity  to  the  lord- 
lieutenant,  Tyrconnell,  but  promised  to  secure  the  Catholics 
in  their  civil  rights,  and  give  them  one-third  of  the  churches. 
But  the  Protestants,  who  had  been  so  recently  secured 
in  their  lands  by  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation, 
conscious  that  the  justice  of  their  titles  would  not  bear  a 
very  rigid  scrutiny,  and  dreading  that,  under  a  Catholic 
monarch  and  a  Catholic  parliament,  these  acts  might  be  re- 
pealed, bodly  took  up  arms,  and  atoned  for  their  deficiency 
of  number  by  martial  vigour  and  a  daring  spirit.     They  felt 
that  under  Cromwell  they  had  won  their  possessions  by  the 
sword,  and  by  the  sword  they  were  resolved  to  retain  them. 
Some  of  them  formed  guerilla  bands,  and  scoured  the  coun- 
try ;  others  threw  themselves  into  Londonderry,  EnniskiUen, 
and  other  garrison  towns,  resolved  to  hold  out  until  aid 
could  arrive  from  England.    James,  with  a  small  French 
force,  proceeded  to  Ireland,  and  convened  a  parliament  in 
Dublin.     The  Act  of  Settlement  was  repealed,  and  all  the 
Protestants  who  favoured,  or  were  supposed  to  favour,  the 
prince  of  Orange,  were  declared  guilty  of  high  treason. 
Sut  in  the  mean  time  the  adherents  of  the  abdicated  mon- 
arch had  been  ruined  in  Scotland  by  the  loss  of  their  leader, 
the  brave  Viscount  Dundee,  who  fell  in  the  arms  of  victory. 
The  Highlanders  who  followed  his  standard  dispersed,  and 
the  Jacobite  party  had  no  person  of  sufiicient  influence  to 
collect  another  army.     James  began  his  operations  in  Ire- 
land by  the  siege  of  Londonderry ;  it  was  nobly  defended 
by  the  inhabitants,  whose  religious  enthusiasm  more  than 
supplied  their  deficiency  in  martial  discipline.     They  were, 
however,  on  the  point  of  sinking  under  the  joint  sufferings 
3f  fatigue  and  famine,  when  a  reinforcement  arrived  from 
England,  vrith  provision  and  ammunition,  upon  which  the 
besiegers  abandoned  their  undertaking. 

Ere  James  could  recover  from  this  disaster  the  duke  of 
^chomberg  landed  at  Carrickfergus with  ten  thousand  men; 
)ut  as  the  operations  of  this  general  were  too  slow  for  the 
mpatience  of  the  people  of  England,  William  followed  with 
I  considerable  reinforcement,  and  hasted  to  meet  his  father- 
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in-law.  The  hosiale  armies  met  on  the  ist  of  July,  1690,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Bojne ;  the  skill  of  William  procured 
him  a  victory,  which  the  cowardice  of  James  renctered  de- 
cisive ;  he  fled  from  the  field  of  battle,  and,  scarcely  halting 
in  Dublin,  hasted  to  take  shipping  at  Waterford  for  France, 
abandoning  his  faithful  subjects  to  their  fate.  The  Irish, 
though  forsaken,  did  not  despair;  the^  threw  themsdves 
into  Limerick,  which  William  immediat'Cly  invested,  but 
was  finally  forced  to  raise  the  siege.  This  failure  was,  how- 
ever, compensated  by  the  success  of  the  earl  of  Marlborough 
in  Munster,  who  with  five  thousand  men  reduced  Cork, 
Kinsale,  and  some  other  places  of  less  importance.  Bui 
Ireland  was  not  yet  subdued,  and  William  intrusted  the 
completion  of  the  task  to  Baron  GlinkeL  who  took  Athlone 
almost  in  the  presence  of  the  Irish  army,  chiefly  through! 
the  negligence  of  St.  Euth,  whom  Louis  had  sent  over  at  the 
request  of  James.  Stung  with  remorse,  St.  Euth  hazarded 
a  battle  at  Aughrim,  but  he  was  defeated  and  slain.  The 
Irish  a  second  time  sought  shelter  in  Limerick,  which  Qin« 
kel  once  more  besieged.  All  parties  were  now  weary  of  the 
war,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Limerick,  by  which  it 
was  stipulated  that  the  Catholics  should  enjoy  the  same 
toleration  as  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.*,  that  they  should 
be  restored  to  the  privileges  of  subjects,  on  taking  the  oath 
of  allegiance ;  and  that  as  many  as  chose  to  follow  the  fo^ 
tunes  of  the  kte  monarch  should  be  ti*ansported  to  the  con- 
tinent at  the  expense  of  the  government.  About  ten  thou- 
sand men  took  advantage  of  the  last  artide,  and,  under  the 
name  of  the  Irish  brigades,  were  taken  into  the  service  of 
the  king  of  France. 

William  had,  in  the  mean  time,  become  disgusted  witli 
the  constitutional  jealousy  of  the  whigs,  and  had  sought  the 
friendship  of  the  tories,  who  were  remarkable  for  their  zeal- 
ous support  of  the  royal  prerogative.  But  a  sanguinary  act 
of  vengeance,  the  massacre  of  the  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe^ 
under  circumstances  of  great  treachery,  brought  so  much 
odium  on  the  new  government  that  James  began  to  ente9^ 
tain  some  hopes  of  a  restoration.  The  Macdonalds  had  r^ 
cognised  the  new  government  a  day  later  than  that  named 
in  the  act  of  parliament,  but  as  their  allegiance  was  formally 
accepted  by  the  authorities  they  believed  themselves  in  ipet- 
feet  security.  A  military  force  was  received  into  their  glena 
without  distrust  or  suspicion.  But  in  the  dead  hour  of  the 
night,  the  soldiers,  pursuant  to  previous  orders,  rose  upon 
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their  hosts,  set  fire  to  the  houseB,  and  shot  down  the  inhabit- 
aats  as  they  attempted  to  escape  from  the  flames. 

This  atrocritjT  excited  uniyersal  indignation  throughout 
Europe ;  the  Erench  king  hoped  that  it  would  enable  £m  to 
rejdace  James  on  the  throne ;  and  had  he  been  able  immedi- 
atelj  to  transport  his  forces  across  the  Channel  the  liberties 
of  England  and  the  crown  of  William  would  have  been  ex- 
posed to  serious  danger.  A  camp  was  formed  between 
Cherbourg  and  La  Hogue;  twenty  thousand  Irish  and 
French  soldiers  wero  prepared  to  invade  England,  and  a 
powerful  uaTT  was  equipped  to  support  the  expedition.  The 
whole  was  frustrated  by  the  yalour  of  British  seamen ; 
Admiral  Sussell,  having  formed  a  junction  with  a  Dutdi 
squadron,  attacked  the  Erench  fleet  off  La  Hogue,  burned 
seyeral  of  their  men-of-war  and  transports,  and  drove  the 
rest  into  their  harbours.  James  beheld  from  the  shore  this 
aimihilation  of  his  hopes,  but  could  not  forbear  expressing 
his  admiration  of  the  valour  of  his  former  subjects.^ 

The  death  of  Queen  Marv  revived  the  hopes  of  the 
Jacobites,  as  the  partisans  of  tne  Stuarts  were  called ;  but, 
inst?.ad  of  open  rebellion,  they  resolved  to  remove  the  king  by 
assassination.  The  plot  was  discovered,  and  the  nation  was 
so  disgusted  with  ike  intended  treachery  that  William  was 
restored  to  all  his  former  popularity.  From  this  time  to 
the  accessicm  of  Queen  Anne  there  is  little  worthy  of  note 
in  the  domestic  history  of  England.  On  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  the  last  Protestant  heir  to  the  crown,  an 
act  was  passed  by  which  the  eventual  succession  was  settled 
on  Sophia,  duchess  dowager  of  Hanover,  and  her  heirs,  being 
Protestants  (a.d.  1701).  She  was  the  grand-daughter  of 
Idmes  I.,  by  the  princess  Ehzabei^,  married  to  the  unfortu- 
nate elector-palatine.  Party  animosities  between  the  whigs 
and  tories  were  occasionally  vicdent,  and  William  III.  was 
not  always  on  the  best  of  terms  with  his  parliament. 

The  emperor  Leopold,  the  head  of  the  league  of  Augs- 
burg, was  a  prince  of  great  abilities,  sullied,  however,  too 
often  by  cruelty  and  bigotry.  Though  the  chief  of  a  con- 
federacy for  maintaining  the  liberties  of  Europe,  he  tram- 
pled on  the  privileges  of  his  Hungarian  subjects,  and  perse- 
cuted the  Protestants.  But  the  overthrow  of  the  Turks  at 
Vienna,  and  the  subsequent  capture  of  Belgrade,  left  the 

'  When  he  saw  the  French  fleet  set  on  fire,  he  exclaimed, "  Ah !  none 
hut  my  hrave  English  tars  could  have  performed  so  gallant  an  action!  " 
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discontented  without  an  ally,  and  they  were  forced  to  submit 
in  silence.     Louis  was  not  daunted  by  the  power  of  the 
league ;  he  assembled  two  armies  in  Glanders,  sent  a  tiiird 
to  check  the  Spaniards  in  Catalonia,  and,  to  form  a  barnei 
on  the  side  of  Grermany,  ravaged  the  palatinate  with  &re  and 
sword  (a.d.  1688).     This  barbarous  policy  filled  Europe 
with  horror ;  men,  women,  and  children,  driven  from  their 
habitations,  in  the  inclement  month  of  February,  wandered 
by  the  light  of  their  own  burning  houses  over  the  frozen 
fields,  and  fell  victims  by  thousands  to  cold  and  hunger. 
Nor  did  this  detestable  expedient  produce  the  desired  effect; 
the  German  armies,  in  the  ensuing  campaign,  gained  several 
important  triumphs.     Louis  sought  to  recover  his  former 
superiority  by  nobler  means ;  he  intrusted  his  armies  to  new 
generals  of  approved  talent,  and  the  fortune  of  war  instant- 
ty  changed.      Savoy  was  overrun  by  the  French  marshal, 
Catinat ;  Marshal  Luxemburg  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over 
the  allies  in  Flanders ;  the  united  Dutch  and  English  fieets 
were  defeated  off  Beachy  Head,  and  the  Spaniards  were 
scarcely  able  to  defend  Catalonia  (a.d.  1690).     Little  was 
done  on  the  side  of  Germany,  for  the  emperor  was  once 
more  assailed  by  Tekeli  and  the  Turks,  whose  progress 
threatened  the  ruin  of  his  hereditary  dominions.     Had  this 
course  of  fortune  continued  Louis  must  have  become  the 
master  of  Europe,  but  in  the  following  campaigns  the  Turks, 
deprived  of  all  their  advantages,  left  the  emperor  at  leisure 
to  watch  his  western  frontiers,  and  Catinat  was  driven  from 
Italy  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy.     But  in  Flanders  the  French 
continued  to  be  eminently  successful.     Mons  and  Namui 
were  taken  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  which  the  united  forces 
of  the  English  and  Dutch  could  make  for  their  relief,  and 
the  allies  were  defeated  in  two  great  general  engagements 
by  the  duke  of  Luxemburg.     But  "Wifliam  HI.  was  never 
daunted  by  ill  success,  and  he  adopted  such  prudent  mea- 
sures, that  Luxemburg  was  unable  to  derive  any  important 
advantages  from  his  victories.     Siniilar  success  attended  the 
armies  of  Louis  in  Savoy,  Spain,  and  G-ermany;  but  the 
triumphs  were  equally  unproductive.     Even  at  sea,  notwith- 
standing the  recent  loss  at  La  Hogue,  the  French  navy  rode 
triumphant,  and  gained  a  decided  superiority  over  the  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  fleets.     But  France  was  exhausted  by  these 
efforts;    a  dreadful  famine  ravaged  the  country,  arising 
partly  from  an  unfavourable  season  and  partly  from  the 
want  of  hands  to  till  the  ground ;  and  the  finances  of  the 
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state  were  &st  falling  into  confusion.  The  allieS)  aware  of 
these  circumstances,  made  vigorous  efforts  to  recover  their 
losses,  but  they  were  generally  unsuccessful,  except  on  the 
side  of  Elanders,  where  William  recaptured  Namur,  and 
thus,  in  some  degree,  retrieved  his  military  reputation.  All 
parties  became  weary  of  a  war  in  which  much  blood  was  shed, 
much  treasure  expended,  and  no  permanent  acquisitions 
made.  Negotiations  were  commenced  under  the  mediation 
of  Charles  XI.  of  Sweden,  at  B-yswick  (a.d.  1697),  and  a 
treaty  concluded,  in  which  Louis  made  many  important  con- 
cessions to  purchase  an  interval  of  tranquilhty  for  his  future 
projects.  The  French  king's  renunciation  of  the  Spanish 
succession,  which  it  had  been  the  main  object  of  the  war  to 
enforce,  was  not  even  mentioned  in  the  articles  of  pacifica- 
tion, and  several  other  omissions  left  abundant  grounds  for 
a  renewal  of  the  war  at  no  distant  period. 

The  emperor,  thoiigh  severely  harassed  by  the  Turks,  con- 
sented to  the  peace  with  great  reluctance,  and  complained 
bitterly  of  the  desertion  of  his  allies.  But  no  one  of  the 
confederates  derived  more  advantage  from  the  treaty;  he 
was  enabled  to  direct  his  whole  force  against  the  Ottomans, 
who,  under  their  new  sultan,  Mustapha  II.,  became,  for  a 
brief  space,  formidable  to  Europe.  The  danger  was  averted 
by  the  celebrated  Prince  Eugene,  of  Savoy,  who  now  began 
to  attract  admiration.  After  the  peace  of  Ryswick  he  took 
the  command  of  the  imperialists,  and  encountered  Mustapha 
at  Zenta,  a  small  village  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Theiss,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Hungary.  The  battle  was  brief,  but  for  its 
duration  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  on  record;  fifteen 
thousand  Turks  were  slain,  and  eight  thousand  more  drown- 
ed in  their  flight  across  the  river ;  their  artillery,  baggage, 
and  ammunition,  the  sultan's  magnificent  pavilion,  countless 
standards,  and  the  great  seal  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  re- 
mained the  prize  of  the  victors ;  the  grand  vizier,  the  aga  of 
the  janissaries,  and  twenty-seven  pachas,  were  among  the 
victims  of  this  fatal  field.  Mustapha,  having  vainly  at- 
tempted to  retrieve  his  losses  in  a  new  campaign,  was  forced 
to  consent  to  the  peace  of  Carlowitz,  by  which  several  pro- 
vinces were  resigned  to  the  Austrians,  Azof  ceded  to  the 
Hussians,  now  fast  rising  into  importance  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Czar  Peter,  and  the  Venetians  Ratified 
by  the  cession  of  the  Morea,  anciently  called  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. 

The  declining  health  of  the  king  of  Spain,  Charles  II.,  en- 
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gaged  the  general  attention  of  Europe  afiber  the  peace  of  By  s- 
wick:  three  princes  were  candidates  for  the  succession, 
Louis  XLY.,  the  emperor  Leopold,  and  the  elector  of  Ba- 
yaria.  It  is  unnecessarj  to  canvass  their  several  claims,  but 
it  is  manifest  that  the  general  interests  of  Europe  pomted 
to  the  electoral  prince  as  the  most  eligible  of  the  competitors. 
A  secret  treaty  of  partition  was  conduded  between  William 
and  Louis,  but  Charles  II.  received  information  of  the  trans- 
action, and,  enraged  that  his  dominions  should  be  shared 
during  his  life,  proclaimed  the  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria 
sole  heir.  Scarcely,  however,  had  this  arrangement  been 
made,  when  that  prince  died  suddenly,  not  without  strong 
suspicions  of  poison  (a.d.  1699).  A  new  treaty  of  partition 
was  arranged  by  Holland,  France,  and  England,  but  the  em- 
peror Leopold  refused  his  concurrence,  expecting  to  obtain 
for  his  family  the  inhmtance  of  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy. 
During  these  n^otiations  the  affections  of  the  Dutch  were 
alienated  from  William  by  his  sacrificing  the  settlement 
which  they  had  established  at  a  great  expense,  on  the  isth- 
mus of  Darien,  to  quiet  the  fears  of  the  Spaniards  and  the 
commercial  jealousy  of  the  English.  Could  they  have  found 
leaders,  they  would'  probably  have  had  recourse  to  arms,  but 
fortunately  they  were  contented  to  vent  their  rage  in  violent 
language  and  Airious  invective.  Charles  II.  was  long  dis- 
posed to  favour  the  Austrian  claimant  to  his  crown,  but  the 
arrogance  of  his  queen  and  her  German  favourites  alienated 
the  nation  from  the  court  of  Vienna,  while  the  Spanish  no- 
bility and  clergy  urged  the  dying  monarch  to  bestow  the 
sovereignty  on  the  house  of  Bourbon.  Charles  applied  to  the 
pope  for  advice  ;  Innocent  XII.,  who  then  filled  the  ponti- 
fical chair,  was  very  jealous  of  the  progress  of  the  Austrian 
power  in  Italy ;  he  therefore  strenuously  recommended  the 
choice  of  a  French  prince ;  a  new  will  was  made,  and  Philip, 
duke  of  Anjou,  second  son  of  the  dauphin,  was  nominated 
heir  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  Not  long  after,  Charles  died 
(a.d.  1 701),  and  Louis,  after  some  hesitation  between  the 
will  and  the  partition  treaty,  proclaimed  his  grandson  king 
of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  under  the  title  of  Philip  Y. 

Though  England  and  Holland  were  equally  almned  at  this 
proceeding,  both  powers  were  obliged  to  acquiesce  for  a  sea- 
son. JV'ilHam  found  his  parliament  reluctant  to  engage  in  a 
war,  and  Louis,  by  an  unexpected  movement  against  t£e  bar- 
rier towns,  had  secured  a  great  portion  of  the  Dutch  army. 
The  emperor,  however,  commenced  a  war,  claiming  the  duchy 
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of  Milan  as  a  fief  of  the  imperial  crown,  and  his  armj,  under 
the  command  of  Prince  Eugene,  gained  several  advantages 
over  Marshal  Catinat,  in  Itj3y.  During  this  campaign,  the 
States-general  and  "William,  having  failed  to  obtain  any  satis- 
factory explanations  of  his  designs  from  the  French  king, 
concluded  a  treaty,  called  the  Grand  Alliance,  with  the  em- 
peror. Its  avowed  objects  were,  "  to  procure  satisfaction  to 
his  imperial  majesty  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish  succession ; 
obtain  security  to  the  English  and  Dutch  &r  their  dominions 
and  commerce;  prevent  the  union  of  the  monarchies  of 
France  and  Spain,  and  hinder  the  French  from  possessing  the 
Spanish  dominions  in  America."  But  this  treaty  would 
probably  have  been  frustrated  by  the  English  parliament, 
out  for  the  imprudence  with  which  Louis  hazarded  an  insult 
to  the  British  nation  (a.d.  1701).  On  the  death  of  James 
II.,  he  ^used  his  son,  commonly  called  the  Old  Pretender, 
to  be  recognised  king  of  Grreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  under 
the  title  of  James  III.  The  parliament  at  once  entered 
heartily  into  the  war,  which  they  had  hitherto  disapproved, 
and  their  martial  ardour  was  not  abated  by  the  death  of 
William,  who  fell  a  victim  to  a  fell  from  a  horse  and  the 
unskilfulness  of  an  inexperienced  surgeon  (a.d.  1702). 
The  intelligence  of  this  event  filled  the  allies  with  conster- 
nation ;  but  their  fears  were  of  short  duration,  for  Queen 
Anne,  who  next  ascended  the  throne,  declared  her  resolu- 
tion to  adhere  steadily  to  the  policy  of  her  predecessor. 

Sbotiok  V.     The  War  of  the  Sjpcmish  Secession, 

The  accession  of  Queen  Anne  gave  great  satisfaction  to 
the"  Enghsh  people ;  William  was  disliked  as  a  foreigner, 
who  wras  more  strongly  attached  to  Holland  than  to  his 
adopted  country,  and  his  coldness  of  manner  had  greatly 
tended  to  increase  his  unpopularity.  He  was  suspected  by 
the  tories  of  secret  designs  against  the  Church,  on  account  of 
his  attachment  to  presbyterianism,  and  the  whigs  had  ceased 
to  respect  him,  because  he  had  not  shown  himself  sufficiently 
grateml  for  their  services  in  raising  him  to  the  throne. 
Though  his  military  talents  were  great,  he  had  not  been  a 
very  successful  general,  and  it  was  studiously  circulated  that 
he  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  to  keep  back  the  earl 
(afterwards  duke)  of  Marlborough  through  envy  o^  his  su- 
perior abilities.  He  had  at  first  recognised  the  claims  of  the 
duke  of  Anjou  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  therefore,  when  he 
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joined  the  grand  alliance  formed  to  prevent  what  he  had  previ- 
ously sanctioned,  he  was  exposed  to  suspicions  of  insincerity, 
and  it  was  generally  believed  that  if  Louis  made  any  large 
sacrifices  to  conciliate  the  Dutch  the  English  monarch  woidd 
not  persevere  in  his  resistance.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say, 
that  it  was  of  very  little  importance  to  England  whether  an 
Austrian  or  a  French  prince  became  monarch  of  Spain ;  the 
war  of  the  succession,  in  which  this  country  bore  the  prin- 
cipal share,  was  that  in  which  its  interests  were  the  least 
involved ;  and  this  country  lavishly  poured  forth  its  blood 
and  treasure  to  accomplish  objects  which  had  no  connexion 
with  its  real  position.  It  was  the  indignation  excited  by  the 
attempt  of  Louis  to  impose  upon  the  English  people  a 
sovereign  of  his  choice  which  induced  the  queen  and  her 
people  to  enter  on  a  bloody  and  expensive  war,  for  no  other 
purpose  than  humiliating  the  insolence  of  a  despot.  They 
subsequently  found  out  that  they  had  to  pay  too  dear  a  price 
for  the  luxuries  of  war  and  vengeance. 

Queen  Anne  infused  vigour  into  the  grand  alliance,  not 
only  by  the  prompt  declaration  of  her  adhesion,  but  a 
judicious  choice  of  ministers;  Lord  Gk)dolphin  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  and  the  earl  of  Marlborough, 
who  was  connected  with  the  premier  by  marriage,  was  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  of  the  English  army  in  Flanders, 
and  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  States- General.  War 
was  declared  against  France  on  the  same  day  at  London, 
the  Hague,  and  Vienna ;  and  the  campaign  was  simultane- 
ously opened  in  Italy,  Q-ermany,  and  Flanders  (a.d.  1702). 
The  ean  of  Marlborough,  who  commanded  in  Flanders,  was 
the  only  one  of  the  allied  generals  who  obtained  success ; 
he  captured  several  important  tovms,  and  would  probably 
have  defeated  the  French  in  the  open  field  had  not  his  mo- 
tions been  fettered  by  the  presence  of  the  Dutch  field-depu- 
ties, who  were  too  cautious  or  too  timorous  to  allow  of  nis 
hazarding  an  engagement.  At  sea  the  ancient  renown  of 
the  English  navy  was  reestablished;  Sir  George  Kooke 
sailed  against  Cadiz  with  a  fleet  of  fifty  sail,  having  with 
him  the  duke  of  Ormond  and  an  army  of  twelve  thousand 
men.  Cadiz  was  too  strong  to  be  taken,  and  Booke  sailed 
to  Vigo,  where  the  galleons  laden  with  the  treasures  of 
Spanish  America  lay,  protected  by  a  French  fleet  and  a  for- 
midable castle  and  batteries.  The  English  admiral  broke 
the  boom  that  protected  the  narrow  entrance  into  the  inner 
harbour,  Ormond  stormed  the  castle,  and  the  French,  losing 
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all  hope,  set  fire  to  their  ships.  But  the  English  and  Dutch 
were  at  hand  to  extinguish  the  flames  ;  six  ships  of  the  line 
and  nine  galleons  became  the  trophies  of  the  conquerors. 

These  losses,  and  the  defection  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  did 
not  abate  the  courage  of  Louis;  and  the  confederates, 
though  joined  by  the  king  of  Portugal,  did  not  improve 
their  advantages  (a.d.  1703).  The  elector  of  Bavaria,  the 
firm  ally  of  France,  being;  joined  by  Marshal  Villars,  gained 
a  great  victory  over  the  imperialists  at  Hochstet,  by  which 
a  road  was  opened  to  Vienna.  The  armies  of  Louis  retained 
their  superiority  in  Italy:  even  at  sea  the  French  disconcerted 
the  plans  of  the  confederates ;  and  these  disasters  were  poorly 
compensated  by  the  acquisition  of  a  few  fortified  towns  in 
Flanders,  which  were  captured  by  Marlborough.  Even  these 
slight  successes  gave  courage  to  the  allies ;  the  English 
parliament  voted  liberal  supplies  for  continuing  the  war,  and 
the  emperor,  though  menaced  on  one  side  by  the  Hungarian 
insurgents,  and  on  the  other  by  the  French  and  Bavarians, 
ordered  his  second  son,  Charles,  to  assume  the  title  of  king 
of  Spain,  and  to  invade  that  country  through  Portugal. 

Marlborough  had  hitherto  been  greatly  impeded  by  the 
timid  caution  of  his  Dutch  colleagues ;  he  concerted  the  plan 
of  his  next  campaign  with  a  more  congenial  spirit.  Prince 
Eugene.  As  his  Flemish  conquests,  in  the  preceding  cam- 
paigns, had  secured  a  good  barrier  for  the  ITnited  Pro- 
vinces, Marlborough,  now  advanced  to  the  title  of  duke, 
leaving  the  defence  of  the  fortresses  to  the  Dutch  garrisons, 
concentrated  his  forces,  with  the  professed  design  of  invad- 
ing France,  and  then  suddenly  marched  into  Germany.  A 
junction  was  efiected  with  the  imperialists,  the  elector  of 
Bavaria' Aines  at  Donawert  were  forced,  and  the  allies  ad- 
vanced to  the  Danube.  The  Bavarian  prince,  having  been 
reinforced  by  thirty  thousand  French,  under  the  command  of 
Marshal  TaUard,  resolved  to  hazard  a  battle ;  and  the  duke, 
having  been  joined  by  Prince  Eugene,  with  an  equal  number, 
eagerly  sought  for  an  engagement  (August  13,  a.d.  1704). 
The  FVench  and  Bavarians  were  advantageously  posted  on  a 
hill  between  the  Danube  and  the  village  of  Blenheim ;  but 
their  line  was  weakened  by  detachments,  and  Marlborough, 
taking  advantage  of  this  error,  charged  through,  and  won  a 
decisive  victory.  Thirty  thousand  French  and  Bavarians 
were  killed,  wounded,  or  taken ;  their  camp  equipage,  baggage, 
artiQery,  and  standards  became  the  prize  of  the  conquerors ; 
Tallard  was  taken  prisoner,  and  the  Bavarian  prince  nar- 
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rowly  escaped  the  same  fete.  The  allies,  howerer,  suffered 
very  severely ;  their  loss  amounted  to  no  less  than  five  thou- 
sand killed,  and  seven  thousand  wounded. 

The  consequences  of  this  brilliant  but  bloody  victory 
were  the  immediate  liberation  of  the  emperor  from  all  dan- 
ger, the  Hungarian  insurgents  were  terrified  into  submis- 
sion, Bavaria  was  abandoned  by  its  sovereign  to  the  ravages 
of  the  imperialists,  and  the  shattered  relics  of  the  French 
army  were  driven  to  seek  shelter  within  their  own  frontiers. 
The  moral  influence  of  the  victory  was  even  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  immediate  results ;  it  not  only  compen- 
sated for  the  ill  success  of  the  allies  in  Italy  and  Spain,  bat 
changed  the  whole  complexion  of  the  war.  At  sea  tbe 
English  navy  began  to  retrieve  its  fame;  though  Sir  Gheorge 
Booke  failed  in  an  attack  on  Barcelona,  he  stormed  Glibraltar, 
a  fortress  hitherto  deemed  impregnable,  and  gained  a  glorious 
but  unprofitable  victory  over  the  French  fleet  off  Malaga. 

Had  all  the  allies  exhibited  the  same  vigour  as  the  Eng- 
lish, Louis  must  have  been  speedily  ruined ;  but  the  Ger- 
mans were  sluggish ;  the  death  of  the  emperor  Leopold, 
and  the  accession  of  his  more  enterprising  son  Joseph,  made 
no  change  in  their  policy  (a.d.  1 705)  ;  the  prince  of  Baden, 
the  general  of  the  imperialists,  obstinately  refused  to  join 
Marlborough  on  the  MoseUe,  and  the  allies  could  attempt 
no  conquest  of  importance  in  Flanders.  In  Italy  the 
French  obtained  so  many  advantages  thatthe  duke  of  Savoy 
was  forced  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  capital,  where  he  was 
besieged,  with  but  little  prospect  of  relief;  but  on  the  side 
of  Spain  the  allied  arms  were  crowned  with  brilliant  suc- 
cess. Sir  John  Leake  defeated  a  French  fleet  off  G-ibraltar, 
and  thus  forced  the  marshal  de  Tess^  to  raise  tl#  siege  of 
that  fortress ;  the  confederates,  entering  Spain  on  the  Portu- 
guese side,  captured  several  places  in  Estremadura,  while 
the  earl  of  Peterborough,  having  been  convoyed  by  Sir 
Cloudesly  Shovel  to  the  coast  of  Catalonia,  took  the  import- 
ant city  of  Barcelona,  and  established  the  authori^  of 
Charles  III.  in  the  whole  province  of  Catalonia  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia. 

These  variations  of  success  inflamed  the  courage  and  ob* 
stinacy  of  the  belligerent  powers.  Louis  was  so  elated  that 
he  ordered  Marshal  Villeroy  to  act  on  the  offensive  in  Flan- 
ders, while  his  Italian  army  besieged  Turin,  and  the  forces 
he  sent  into  Germany  drove  the  prince  of  Baden  and  the  im- 
perialists before  them  (a.d.  1706).    The  English  parliament. 
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now  composed  principally  of  wbigs,  showed  the  greatest 
eagerness  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  voted  liberal 
supplies  for  the  ensuing  campaign.  Marlborough  joined  the 
united  army  of  Holland  and  England  in  May,  and  soon 
after  received  a  subsidiary  Danish  force.  Villeroy,  relying 
on  his  superior  strength,  advanced  to  attack  the  allies,  and 
the  two  armies  met  near  the  village  of  Ramillies.  The  Erench 
marshal  posted  his  left  wing  behind  a  morass,  where  it 
could  not  be  attacked,  but  where  it  was  equally  incapable  of 
advancing  against  the  enemy.  Marlborough  took  immedi- 
ate advantage  of  this  error ;  amusing  the  French  left  wing 
by  a  feigned  attack,  he  poured  his  infantry  in  masses  on  the 
centre ;  they  encountered  a  brave  resistance,  but  the  duke, 
bringing  up  the  cavaby  just  as  the  French  lines  began  to 
waver,  broke  through  them  with  a  headstrong  charge,  and  in 
an  instant  YiUeroy's  army  was  a  helpless  mass  of  confusion. 
Seven  thousand  of  the  French  were  slain,  six  thousand  taken 
prisoners,  and  a  vast  quanti^  of  artillery  and  ammunition 
abandoned  to  the  victors.  The  loss  of  the  allies,  in  killed 
and  wounded,  did  not  exceed  three  thousand  five  hundred 
men. 

The  results  of  this  brilliant  victory  were  the  immediate 
conquest  of  Brabant  and  almost  all  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands ;  but  its  consequences  were  felt  even  in  Italy.  Marshal 
Vendome  having  been  recalled,  to  remedy,  if  possible,  Ville- 
roy's  disaster,  Prince  Eugene  resolved  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Turin,  and  baffled  the  efforts  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  ob- 
struct his  march.  Orleans  therefore  joined  the  besieging 
army,  and,  as  a  battle  was  manifestly  inevitable,  the  French 
marshals  anxiously  deliberated  whether  they  should  wait 
for  the  enemy  in  their  entrenchments.  The  majority  voted 
against  the  measure,  but  Marshal  Marsin  produced  an 
order,  signed  by  the  king  immediately  after  receiving  the 
account  of  his  defeat  at  Eamillies,  commanding  his  generals 
not  to  offer,  but  to  wait  for,  battle.  This  order  hurt  the 
pride  and  confused  the  measures  of  the  duke  of  Orleans. 
While  the  French  generals  were  angrily  debating  what  ar- 
rangements should  be  made.  Prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of 
Savoy  feU  upon  the  lines ;  the  French  got  entangled  in 
their  extensive  entrenchments,  the  river  Doria  running 
through  their  camp  prevented  one  part  of  their  army  from 
cominp;  to  the  assistance  of  the  other ;  they  were  speedily 
routed,  and  fled  with  precipitation,  not  halting  until  they 
had  passed  their  own  frontiers.     In  men,  the  loss  of  the 
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French  army  was  not  great,  but  they  abandoned  all  their 
cannon,  baggage,  ammunition,  and  military  chest.  By  this 
single  blow  the  house  of  Bourbon  lost  the  duchies  of  Milan 
and  Mantua,  the  principality  of  Piedmont,  and  eventuaUj 
the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

That  the  success  of  the  allies  was  not  equally  decisive 
in  Spain  must  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  energy  and 
Austrian  sluggishness  of  the  Archduke  Charles.  Philip 
besieged  his  rival  in  Barcelona,  but  was  forced  to  retire  by 
the  appearance  of  Sir  John  Leake,  with  an  English  squadron, 
before  the  town.  The  retreat  was  made  in  great  disorder, 
partly  occasioned  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  the  super- 
stitious Spaniards  regarded  as  an  omen  of  their  ruin.  Forty 
thousand  English  and  Portuguese,  under  the  command  of 
the  earl  of  Q-alway  and  the  marquis  de  las  Minas,  advanced 
through  Estremadura  towards  Madrid,  and  Philip  was 
forced  to  abandon  his  capital ;  at  the  same  time  the  count 
de  Santa  Cruz  surrendered  Carthagena  and  the  galleys  to 
the  allied  powers.  Had  the  archduke  gone  immediately  to 
Madrid,  and  closely  pressed  his  rival,  the  crown  of  Spain 
would  probably  have  been  lost  to  the  house  of  Bourbon ; 
but  he  lingered  unaccountably  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Barcelona,  until  Philip  and  the  duke  of  Berwick,*  having  col- 
lected a  superior  army,  compelled  the  EngUsh  and  Portu- 
guese to  abandon  Madrid.  Carthagena  was  soon  after  re- 
covered, but  this  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  loss  of 
the  islands  of  Majorca  and  Ivica,  which  surrenaered  to  the 
English  fleet  under  Sir  John  Leake.  Louis  was  so  dis- 
heartened by  his  losses  that  he  sought  for  peace  on  very 
humble  conditions,  but  the  allies,  intoxicated  with  success, 
demanded  such  humiliating  terms  that  he  resolved  to  try 
the  hazards  of  another  campaign. 

"While  the  English  ministers  were  lavishing  blood  and 
treasure  to  support  foreign  wars,  they  did  not  neglect  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  nation.  A  treaty  for  uniting  England 
and  Scotland  under  one  legislature  was  ratified  by  the  par- 
liaments of  both  countries ;  but  the  Scottish  nation  gener- 
ally was  opposed  to  a  union  that  galled  their  national 
pride,  and  the  advantages  of  which  time  alone  could  develope 
(a.d.  1707).  Louis  derived  one  advantage  from  his  recent 
misfortunes ; — the  expulsion  of  his  force  from  Italy  enabled 

'  The  duke  of  Berwick  was  the  natural  son  of  James  II.,  and  one  of 
the  ablest  generals  in  the  service  of  France. 
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him  to  send  powerful  succours  into  Spain,  where  the 
allies  were  acting  with  the  greatest  negligence  and  mis- 
conduct. The  earl  of  Galway  and  the  marquis  de  las 
Minas,  having  exhausted  all  their  provisions  in  Valencia, 
attempted  to  pass  into  New  Castile ;  the  duke  of  Berwick, 
having  received  large  reinforcements,  and  aware  that  the 
allies  had  been  weakened  by  the  departure  of  the  archduke, 
did  not  hesitate  to  attack  them  at  Almanza,  and  won  a 
victory  as  complete  as  any  that  had  been  obtained  during 
the  war.  This  great  triumph  restored  the  cause  of  the 
Bourbons  in  Spain,  and  similar  success  attended  the  French 
army  in  Germany,  where  the  Marshal  Villars  penetrated  to 
the  Danube,  and  laid  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg  under  con- 
tribution. Nothing  of  importance  occurred  in  Flanders, 
and  the  only  naval  enterprise  was  the  siege  of  Toulon. 
Prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  marched  through 
France  to  besiege  this  great  port,  while  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel 
appeared  off  the  coast  to  second  their  operations.  But  un- 
fortunately the  garrison  of  Toulon  had  been  reinforced  two 
hours  before  the  appearance  of  the  allies;  they  retreated 
through  Provence,  wasting  the  country  as  they  passed,  and 
diffusing  consternation  even  to  the  gates  of  Paris.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  evil  that  Louis  suffered  from  the  invasion  ; 
the  detachments  withdrawn  from  the  army  of  Marshal 
Villars  so  weakened  that  general  that  he  was  forced  to  re- 
linquish his  high  projects  in  Germany,  and  repass  the  Ehine, 
instead  of  advancing  beyond  the  Danube. 

Great  expectations  had  been  formed  in  England,  which 
the  results  of  the  campaign  miserably  disappointed ;  Godol- 
phin  and  Marlborough  lost  a  considerable  share  of  their 
popularity ;  they  were  opposed  even  by  the  members  of  the 
cabinet,  and,  though  they  persuaded  the  queen  to  dismiss 
Mr.  Secretary  Harley  and  Mr.  St.  John,  they  saw  that 
their  influence  with  her  majesty,  and  their  power  in  parlia- 
ment, had  been  considerably  diminished  (a.d.  1708).  Marl- 
borough felt  that  a  vigorous  campaign  was  essential  to  his 
future  interests,  especially  as  the  duke  de  Vendome  had,  by 
treachery,  gained  possession  of  Ghent  and  Bruges;  he 
therefore  resolved  to  risk  a  general  battle,  and  crossing  the 
Scheldt  came  up  with  the  French  army,  strongly  posted  at 
Oudenarde.  The  British  cavalry  broke  their  opponents  at 
the  first  charge,  the  French  lines  fell  into  confusion,  and, 
though  the  approach  of  darkness  prevented  the  allies  from 
completing  their  victory,  the  enemy  fled  in  such  disorder 
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that  nine  thousand  were  taken  prisoners  and  nearly  six  thon- 
sood  deserted.  Marlborough,  being  reinforced  by  Prince 
Eugene,  undertook  the  siege  of  Lisle,  the  principal  city  in 
French  Flanders,  and  though  it  was  vigorously  defended  by 
Marshal  Boufflers,  it  was  forced  to  surrender  aiit^r  a  siege  of 
two  months,  while  Ghent  and  Bruges  were  recovered  ere  the 
close  of  the  campaign.  Nothing  of  importance  occurred  in 
Italy,  Grermany,  or  Spain ;  but  the  English  fleet  conquered 
the  island  of  Sardinia,  and  terrified  the  pope  into  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  Archduke  Charles  as  lawful  king  of  Spain. 

The  confidence  of  the  allies  now  rose  to  the  highest  pitch; 
Qodolphin  and  Marlborough  found  the  English  parliament 
ready  to  grant  additional  supplies;  the  Dutch  agreed  to 
augment  their  troops,  and  the  imperialists  promised  to  lay 
aside  their  inactivity.  Louis,  on  the  contrary,  disheartened 
by  defeat,  his  treasury  exhausted,  his  councils  distracted, 
and  his  kingdom  suffering  &om  famine,  offered  to  purchase 
peace  by  every  concession  that  could  reasonably  be  de- 
manded (a.d.  1709).  Once  more  his  proffers  were  rejected, 
except  upon  conditions  inconsistent  with  his  personal  hon- 
our and  the  safety  of  his  kingdom,  and  once  more  be  ap- 
pealed to  the  hazards  of  war.  The  confederates  in  Flanders, 
finding  that  Marshal  YiUars  had  taken  a  position  from  which 
he  coijdd  not  be  dislodged,  laid  siege  to  Toumay,  and  on  the 
surrender  of  that  place  invested  Mons.  Vilhurs,  unable  to 
relieve  the  place,  took  possession  of  a  strong  camp  at  Mal- 
plaquet,  whence  he  trusted  that  he  could  harass  the  be- 
siegers. The  confederates,  elated  with  past  success,  resolved 
to  attack  the  French  in  their  entrenchments.  Few  battles, 
since  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  have  been  more  obstinate 
and  bloody ;  victory  finally  declared  in  favour  of  the  allies, 
but  it  was  dearly  purchased  by  the  loss  of  fifteen  thousand 
men ;  while  the  French,  who  had  fought  under  cover,  lost 
only  ten  thousand.  Mons  was  now  closely  invested,  and  the 
surrender  of  that  important  place  closed  the  campaign. 
Nothing  of  importance  occurred  in  Germany,  Italy,  or 
Spain;  but  Louis,  finding  his  resources  exhausted,  once 
again  made  an  unsuccessfm  effort  to  obtain  peace. 

Conferences  were  opened  at  G^rtruydenberg(A.D.  17 10), 
but  the  allies,  influenced  by  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eu- 
gene, rejected  the  propositions  of  the  French  king ;  he  was, 
however,  unwilling  to  break  off  the  negotiations,  and  the 
conferences  were  continued  even  after  the  hostile  armies 
had  actually  taken  the  field.     The  duke  of  Marlborough 
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took  Beveral  fortified  places  in  Elanders ;  but  nothing  of  im- 
portance was  done  in  Germany  or  Piedmont ;  and  the  mis- 
lortnnes  of  the  allies  in  Spain  more  than  counterbalanced 
their  other  successes.  The  archduke  Charles,  aided  by 
the  English  general  Stanhope,  twice  defeated  his  rival,  and 
a  second  time  gained  possession  of  Madrid ;  instead  of  im- 
proving these  advantages,  he  loitered  in  the  capital  until 
forced  to  retire  by  the  united  forces  of  the  French  and 
Spaniards,  under  the  duke  of  Yendome.  The  allies  retired 
towards  Catalonia,  and  marched,  for  the  sake  of  subsistence, 
in  two  bodies.  Stanhope,  who  commanded  the  rear  division, 
allowed  himself  to  be  surrounded  at  Brihuega,  and  was 
forced  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Staremberg,  who  led  the 
principal  division,  was  soon  after  forced  to  engage  at  a  dis- 
advantage, but  he  made  such  able  dispositions  that  Yendome 
was  compelled  to  retreat,  and  the  imperialists  continued 
their  march  in  safety.  They  were,  however,  so  weakened 
and  dispirited  by  Stanhope's  misfortune  that  they  could 
not  check  the  victorious  progress  of  Philip. 

A  revolution  in  the  English  cabinet  proved  of  more  con- 
sequence to  Louis  than  even  the  success  of  his  arms  in 
Spain.  The  queen,  a  woman  of  feeble  mind,  had  long  been 
under  the  influence  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  who 
did  not  always  use  her  power  with  discretion.  A  new 
favourite,  Mrs.  Masham,  supplanted  the  duchess,  and  was 
gained  over  by  Harley  and  St.  John  to  induce  the  queen  to 
make  a  total  change  in  the  administration.  This  would 
have  been  impossible  if  the  whigs  had  continued  to  enjoy 
the  confidence  of  the  nation ;  but  many  circumstances  con- 
tributed to  diminish  their  popularity.  The  weight  of  taxes, 
occasioned  by  the  expenses  of  the  war,  began  to  be  felt  as  a 
burden,  when  victories,  from  their  very  frequency,  ceased  to 
excite  joy;  the  conduct  of  the  allies,  who  contrived  that 
"  England  should  fight  for  all  and  pay  for  all,"  gave  just 
dissatisfaction ;  and  the  rejection  of  the  French  king's  offers 
at  Gertruydenberg  was  justly  regarded  as  the  triumph  of 
private  ambition  over  public  policy.  In  addition  to  these 
grounds  of  discontent,  the  tories  raised  the  cry  that  the 
"  Church  was  in  danger,"  on  account  of  the  favour  shown  to 
the  dissenters ;  and  the  whigs,  instead  of  allowing  the  im- 
putation to  refute  itself,  unwisely  attempted  to  silence  the 
clamour  by  force.  Dr.  Henry  Sacheverell  preached  a  sermon 
before  the  lord  mayor,  in  which  he  bitterly  attacked  the  dis- 
senterSy  and  advocated  the  exploded  doctrines  of  passive 
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obedience  and  non-resistance.  Though  it  was  but  a  poor 
contemptible  production,  such  is  the  violence  of  party  that 
it  was  printed,  and  forty  thousand  copies  are  said  to  have 
been  sold  in  a  week.  In  another  week  it  would  probably 
have  been  forgotten,  had  not  Qt)dolphin,  who  was  personallj 
attacked  in  the  Commons,  persuaded  his  friends  to  make  it 
the  subject  of  a  parliamentary  impeachment.  Common- 
sense  revolted  from  such  an  absurdity ;  the  generous  feel- 
ings of  the  nation  were  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  preacher, 
and  this  sympathy  was  soon  transferred  to  his  cause.  Duiv 
ing  his  trial  the  populace  showed  the  liveliest  zeal  in  his 
behalf;  and  when  he  was  found  guilty  the  House  of  Lords, 
dreading  popular  tumults,  passed  a  sentence  so  lenient  that 
it  was  haued  by  the  tories  as  a  triumph. 

The  persecution  of  Sacheverell  was  the  ruin  of  the  whigs ; 
the  queen,  aware  of  their  unpopularity,  dismissed  all  her 
ministers  except  the  duke  of  Marlborough;  and  a  new 
cabinet  was  formed  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Harlejr,  who 
was  soon  after  created  earl  of  Oxford.  A  new  parliament 
was  summoned,  in  which  the  tories  had  an  overwhelming 
majority  (a.d.  171  i),  but  the  ministers  did  not  abandon  the 
foreign  policy  of  their  predecessors ;  and  copious  supplies 
were  voted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  war. 

At  this  crisis  an  unexpected  event  changed  the  situations 
and  views  of  all  parties.  The  emperor  Joseph  died  with- 
out issue ;  his  brother  Charles,  the  claimant  of  the  Spanish 
crown,  succeeded  to  the  empire,  and  the  liberties  of  Europe 
were  thus  exposed  to  as  much  danger  from  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  house  of  Austria  as  from  that  of  the  Bourbon 
family.  The  campaign  was  languidly  conducted  in  every 
quarter,  and  ere  its  conclusion  the  English  ministers  were 
secretly  negotiating  with  Erance. 

After  many  disgraceful  intrigues,  in  which  all  the  actors 
sacrificed  the  interests  of  the  nation  to  party  purposes,  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  was  stripped  of  aU  his  employments,  and 
conferences  for  a  general  peace  commenced  at  U  trecht.  The 
successive  deaths  of  the  dauphin  of  Erance,  his  son  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  his  grandson  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  left 
only  the  sickly  duke  of  Anjou  between  Philip  and  the  throne 
of  France.  The  union  of  the  Erench  and  Spanish  mon- 
archies filled  the  confederates  with  no  unreasonable  appre- 
hensions, and  the  English  ministers  were  obliged  to  threaten 
that  they  would  renew  the  war  unless  Philip  renounced  his 
right  of  succession  to  the  throne  of  Erance  (a.i).  171a). 
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When  this  important  point  was  obtained,  the  English  and 
French  agreed  upon  a  cessation  of  arms ;  the  Dutch  and  the 
imperialists  continued  the  campaign,  but  with  such  ill-suc- 
cess that  they  were  induced  to  renew  the  conferences  for 
peace.  On  the  31st  of  March,  17 13,  the  treaties  between 
the  different  powers  were  signed  at  IJtrecht  by  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  France,  England,  Prussia,  recently  exalted  into 
a  kingdom,  Savoy,  and  the  United  Provinces.  The  emperor 
held  out  until  the  following  year,  when  he  signed  a  treaty  at 
Rastadt,  less  favourable  than  that  which  had  been  offered  at 
Utrecht ;  and  the  king  of  Spain,  with  more  reluctance,  gave 
his  adhesion  to  the  general  arrangements. 

Few  subjects  have  been  more  fiercely  contested  than  the 
conduct  of  the  English  ministers  in  relation  to  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht ;  the  reason  is  perfectly  obvious ; — ^both  the  political 
parties  that  divided  the  nation  had  acted  wrong ;  the  whigs 
continued  the  war  after  all  its  reasonable  objects  had  been 
gained,  the  tones  concluded  a  peace  in  which  the  advant- 
ages that  England  might  have  claimed,  from  the  success  of 
her  arms,  were  wantonly  sacrificed.  The  people  of  England 
generally  disliked  the  peace,  and  the  commercial  treaty  with 
France  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  nine  votes  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  whigs  now  began  to  pretend  that  the 
Protestant  succession  was  in  danger,  and  the  alarm  spread- 
ing rapidly  brought  back  to  their  party  a  large  share  of  its 
former  popularity.  Nor  were  these  apprehensions  ground- 
less ;  through  the  influence  of  the  Jacobites  the  earl  of  Ox- 
ford was  removed  from  his  office,  and  a  new  administration, 
more  favourable  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  formed  under  the 
auspices  of  St.  John,  Lord  Bolingbroke.  But  before  the 
conrt  of  St.  Germains  could  derive  any  advantage  from  this 
change  the  queen,  harassed  by  the  intrigues  and  quarrels  of 
her  servants,  sank  into  a  lethargy,  and  her  death  disappoint- 
ed the  hopes  of  the  Pretender  and  his  adherents  (August  i, 
17 14).  Several  whig  lords,  without  being  summoned,  at- 
tended the  council  which  was  of  course  held  at  the  demise 
of  the  crown,  and  the  tories,  overawed,  concurred  in  issuing 
an  order  for  the  proclamation  of  the  elector  of  Hanover  as 
George  I.,  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
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Section  VI.    Feter  the  Oreat  o/Bussia,     Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden, 

Is  the  two  last  Bections  we  have  confined  onr  attention 
to  the  wars  which  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIY.  excited  in 
the  south  and  west  of  Europe;  during  this  period  the 
northern  and  eastern  diyisions  of  Christendom  were  occu- 
pied by  the  riyalrv"  of  two  of  the  most  extraordinary  men 
that  ever  appeared  on  the  stage  of  human  life, — Peter  the 
Great  of  Eussia  and  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.  Before 
entering  on  their  history,  we  must  take  a  brief  retrospect  of 
the  affairs  of  the  North  after  the  accession  of  the  Czar  Alexis 
and  the  resignation  of  Queen  Christina. 

Under  the  administration  of  Alexis,  Eussia  began  rapidly 
to  emerge  from  the  barbarism  into  which  it  had  been  plimged 
by  the  Mongolian  invasion  and  subsequent  civil  wars.  He 
reformed  the  laws,  encoruraged  commerce,  and  patronized  the 
arts ;  he  recovered  Smolensko  from  the  Poles,  and  prevented 
the  Turks  from  establishing  their  dominion  over  the  Cossack 
tribes.  His  son  Theodore,  though  of  a  weak  constitution, 
steadily  pursued  the  same  course  of  vigorous  policy.  "  He 
lived,"  says  a  native  Eussian  historian, ''  the  joy  and  delight 
of  his  people,  and  died  amidst  their  sighs  and  tears.  On 
the  day  of  his  decease  Moscow  was  in  the  same  state  of 
distress  which  Eome  felt  at  the  death  of  Titus."  John,  the 
brother  and  successor  of  Theodore,  was  a  prince  of  weak  in- 
tellects ;  his  ambitious  sister,  Sophia,  seized  for  a  time  on 
the  sovereignty,  excluding  her  young  brother  Peter,  to 
whom  Theodore  had  bequeathed  the  crown.  During  seven 
years  of  boyhood  Peter  endured  Sophia's  galling  yoke,  but 
when  he  reached  his  seventeenth  year  he  took  advantage  of 
the  general  indignation  excited  by  the  misconduct  of  thd 
government,  to  shut  that  princess  up  in  a  nunnery  and 
banish  her  favourite  into  a  distant  part  of  the  empire. 

Denmark  was  the  scene  of  an  extraordinary  revolution 
(a.d.  i66i)  :  the  tyranny  of  the  aristocracy  arose  to  such  a 
height  that  the  clergy  and  commons  voted  for  the  surrender 
of  their  liberties  to  the  king,  and  Eerdinand  III.,  almost 
without  any  effort  of  his  own,  was  thus  invested  vnth  abso- 
lute power.  On  his  death  (a.d.  1670),  his  successor.  Chris- 
tian v.,  commenced  war  against  Charles  XI.,  king  of  Swe- 
den, who  though  assailed  by  a  powerful  league  defended 
himself  with  great  ability  and  success.     Charles  XI.,  after 
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the  restoration  of  peace,  tried  to  make  himself  as  absolute  as 
the  kings  of  Denmark,  but  he  died  prematurely  (a.d.  1697), 
leaving  his  crown  to  his  son  Charles  XII.,  who  has  been  de- 
serredly  styled  the  Alexander  of  the  North. 

Peter  the  Great  commenced  his  reign  by  defeating  the 
Turks,  from  whom  he  wrested  the  advantageous  port  of  Azof, 
which  opened  to  his  subjects  the  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea. 
This  acquisition. enlarged  his  views;  he  resolved  to  make 
Russia  the  centre  of  trade  between  Europe  and  Asia,  to 
connect  the  Dwina,  the  Volga,  and  the  Don  by  canals,  thus 
opening  a  water  communication  between  the  Northern  Seas 
and  the  Black  and  the  Caspian  Seas.  To  complete  this 
magnificent  plan  he  determined  to  build  a  city  on  the  Baltic 
Sea,  which  should  be  the  emporimn  of  northern  commerce 
and  the  capital  of  his  dominions.  A  stiU  greater  proof  of 
his  wisdom,  and  of  his  anxiety  to  secure  the  prosperity  of 
his  subjects,  was  his  undertaking  a  tour  through  Europe,  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  instruction  and  bringing  back  to 
his  subjects  the  improvements  of  more  civilized  nations..  In 
1698,  having  established  a  regency  to  direct  the  government 
during  his  absence,  he  departed  from  his  dominions  as  a 
private  gentleman,  in  the  train  of  the  ambassadors  that  he 
had  sent  to  the  principal  courts  of  Europe.  Amsterdam,  at 
that  time  one  01^  the  most  flourislung  commercial  cities  in 
Europe,  was  the  first  place  that  arrested  his  attention ;  he 
entered  himself  as  a  common  carpenter  in  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal dock-yards,  labouring  and  living  exactly  like  the  other 
workmen.  Thence  he  came  to  England,  where  he  examiued 
and  studied  the  principal  naval  arsenals.  Bang  "William 
presented  the  czar  with  an  elegant  yacht,  and  permitted  him 
to  engage  several  ingenious  artificers  in  his  service.  After 
a  year's  absence  Peter  returned  home,  greatly  improved 
himself,  and  accompanied  by  a  train  of  men  well  quaMed  te 
instruct  his  subjects. 

Anxious  te  extend  his  domioions  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Baltic,  he  entered  into  an  alliance  against  Sweden  with 
Prederick  Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  who  had  succeeded 
John  Sobieski  on  the  throne  of  Poland,  and  Frederic  IV., 
king  of  Denmark  (a.i>.  1700).  The  Danes  commenced  the 
war  by  invading  the  territeries  of  the  duke  of  Holstein- 
Gottorp,  brother-in-law  and  ally  of  the  king  of  Sweden. 
Their  progress  was  slower  than  they  expected,  and  in  the 
midst  of  their  career  they  were  arrested  by  intelligence  of 
the  dangers  that  menaced  their  own  capital.     Charles  XII., 
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undaunted  by  the  power  of  the  league,  resolved  to  carry  tbe 
war  into  the  dominions  of  Denmark;  whilst  his  fleet, 
strengthened  by  a^  English  squadron,  blockaded  Copen- 
hagen, he  suddenly  embarked  his  troops  at  Carlscrona^  and 
having  easily  effected  a  passage  laid  siege  to  the  city  by 
land.  Erederick,  cut  off  n*om  ms  dominions  by  the  Swedish 
cruisers,  and  alarmed  by  the  imminent  danger  of  his  fleet  and 
capital,  concluded  a  peace  highly  honourable  to  the  Swedes, 
leaving  his  Bussian  and  Polish  allies  to  continue  the  contest 

No  sooner  had  Charles  concluded  the  treaty  than  he 
resolved  to  turn  his  arms  against  the  Eussians,  who  were 
besieging  Narva  with  a  force  of  eighty  thousand  men; 
though  his  own  army  did  not  exceed  ten  thousand,  the 
heroic  king  of  Sweden  boldly  resolved  to  attack  his  enemies 
in  their  intrenchments.  As  soon  as  his  artillery  had  opened 
a  small  breach,  he  commanded  his  men  to  advance  to  the 
charge  with  fixed  bayonets.  A  storm  of  snow,  that  blew 
fuU  in  their  faces,  added  to  the  confusion  into  which  the  un- 
disciplined Bussians  were  thrown  by  this  daring  assault; 
the  very  superiority  of  their  numbers  added  to  their  con- 
fusion ;  after  a  contest  of  three  hours'  duration  they  were 
totally  routed ;  eighteen  thousand  of  the  besiegers  fell  in 
the  battle  or  flight,  thirty  thousand  remained  prisoners,  all 
their  artillery,  baggage,  and  ammunition  became  the  prej 
of  the  conquerors.  The  czar  was  not  disheartened  by  this 
defeat,  which  he  attributed  to  the  right  cause,  the  ignorance 
and  barbarism  of  his  subjects ;  "  I  knew,**  he  said,  "  that  the 
Swedes  would  beat  us,  but  they  will  teach  us  to  become 
conquerors  in  our  turn."  Though  at  the  head  of  forty 
thousand  men,  he  did  not  venture  to  encounter  his  rival, 
but  evacuated  the  provinces  that  he  had  invaded. 

Having  wintered  at  Narva,  Charles  marched  against  the 
Poles  and  Saxons,  who  were  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Biga ;  he  forced  a  passage  across  the  Duna,  and  gained  a 
complete  victory.  Thence  he  entered  as  a  conqueror  into 
Courland  and  Lithuania,  scarcely  encountering  any  opposi- 
tion. Encouraged  by  this  success,  he  formed  the  project  of 
dethroning  King  Augustus,  who  had  lost  the  affection  of  the 
Poles  by  the  undisguised  preference  which  he  showed  for  his 
Saxon  subjects.  With  this  design  he  entered  into  a  secret 
correspondence  with  Eadzrewiski,  the  cardinal  primate,  by 
whose  means  such  a  spirit  of  opposition  was  raised  in  the 
diet  and  senate  that  Augustus  sought  peace  as  his  only 
means  of  safety.     Charles  refused  to  treat  unless  the  Poles 
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elected  a  new  king ;  and  Augustus,  convinced  that  he  could 
only  protect  his  crown  by  the  sword,  led  his  army  to  meet 
the  Swedes  in  a  spacious  plain  near  Clissau  (a.d.  1702). 
The  Polish  monarch  had  with  him  about  twenty-four  thou- 
sand men,  the  forces  of  Charles  did  not  exceed  half  that 
number;  but  the  Swedes,  flushed  by  recent  conquests, 
gained  a  complete  victory,  and  Augustus,  after  having 
made  in  vain  the  most  heroic  efforts  to  rally  his  troops,  was 
forced  to  fly,  leaving  the  enemy  in  possession  of  all  his  artil- 
lery and  baggage.  A  second  triumph  at  Pultusk,  in  the 
following  campaign,  gave  such  encouragement  to  the  enemies 
of  Augustus  that  he  was  formally  deposed  by  the  diet  (a.d. 
1704),  and  the  vacant  crown  given  to  Stanislaus  Leczinski, 
who  had  been  nominated  by  the  king  of  Sweden. 

Peter  had  not  been  in  the  mean  time  inactive  ;  though 
he  had  not  given  much  assistance  to  his  ally  Augustus,  he 
had  made  a  powerful  diversion  by  invading  Ingria  and  tak- 
ing Narva,  so  recently  the  scene  of  his  misfortunes,  by 
storm.  At  the  same  time  he  founded  his  projected  capital 
in  the  heart  of  his  new  conquests,  and  by  his  judicious  mea- 
sures protected  the  rising  city  from  the  attacks  of  the  Swed- 
ish generals.  St.  Petersburg,  founded  on  a  marshy  island 
in  the  river  Neva  duriug  a  destructive  war,  and  surrounded 
by  countries  recently  subdued  or  still  hostile,  rose  rapidly 
into  importance,  and  remained  in  perfect  security  whilst  all 
around  was  in  confusion.  Augustus  had  not  yet  resigned 
all  hopes  of  recovering  his  crown  ;  he  concerted  a  scheme  of 
operations  with  Peter,  and  sixty  thousand  Eussians  entered 
Poland  to  drive  the  Swedes  from  their  recent  acquisitions. 
Charles  was  not  daunted  by  the  numbers  of  his  enemies ;  he 
routed  the  Russian  divisions  successively,  and  inspired  such 
terror  by  the  rapidity  of  his  movements,  which  seemed 
almost  miraculous,  that  the  Eussians  retreated  to  their  own 
country  (a.d.  1706).  In  the  mean  time  a  victory  obtained 
by  a  division  of  the  Swedish  army  over  the  Saxons  opened 
to  Charles  a  passage  into  the  hereditary  dominions  of  his 
rival,  and  crossing  the  Oder  he  appeared  in  Saxony  at  the 
head  of  twenty-four  thousand  men.  Augustus  was  forced 
to  conclude  peace  on  the  most  humiliating  conditions. 
Charles  wintered  in  Germany,  where  his  presence  created 
considerable  alarm.  He  demanded  from  the  emperor  tolera- 
tion for  the  Protestants  of  Silesia,  and  the  relinquishment 
of  the  quota  which  Sweden  was  bound  to  furnish  for  its 
German  provinces.    Involved  in  the  war  of  the  succession, 
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Josepb  submitted,^  and  tbe  feara  with  Wliich  the  presence  of 
Chanes  filled  the  allied  powers  were  soon  dispersed  by  his 
departure  in  quest  of  new  adventures.* 

From  Saxony  Charles  marched  back  into  Poland,  where 
Peter  was  making  some  ineffectual  efforts  to  revive  the  party 
of  Augustus.  Peter  retired  before  his  rival,  who  had,  how- 
ever, the  satisfaction  of  defeating  an  army  of  twenty  thou- 
sand Eussians,  strongly  intrenched.  Intoxicated  by  success, 
he  rejected  the  czar's  offers  of  peace,  declaring  that  he  would 
treat  at  Moscow  ;^  and  without  forming  any  systematic  plan 
of  operations  he  crossed  the  frontiers,  resolved  on  the  de- 
struction of  that  ancient  city.  Peter  prevented  the  advance 
of  the  Swedes  on  the  direct  line  by  destroying  the  roads 
and  desolating  the  country ;  Charles,  afber  having  endured 
great  privations,  turned  off  towards  the  Ukraine,  whither  he 
had  been  invited  by  Mazeppa,  the  chief  of  the  Cossacks, 
who,  disgusted  by  the  conduct  of  the  czar,  had  resolved  to 
throw  off  his  allegiance.  In  spite  of  all  the  obstacles  that 
nature  and  the  enemy  could  throw  in  his  way,  Charles 
reached  the  place  of  rendezvous ;  but  he  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  find  Mazeppa  appear  in  his  camp  as  a  fugitive  rather 
than  an  ally,  for  the  czar  had  discovered  his  treason,  and  dis- 
concerted his  schemes  by  the  punishment  of  his  associates. 

A  still  greater  misfortune  to  the  Swedes  was  the  loss  of 
the  convoy  and  the  ruin  of  the  reinforcement  they  had  ex- 
pected from  Livonia.     General  Lewenhaupt,  to  whose  care 

*  The  pope  was  greatly  displeased  by  the  emperor's  restoring  the 
Sileslan  churches  to  the  Protestants ;  Joseph  facetiously  replied  to  his 
remonstrances,  "  Had  the  king  of  Sweden  demanded  that  I  should  be- 
come a  Lutheran  myself,  I  do  not  know  what  might  have  been  the  con- 
sequence." 

*  The  duke  of  Marlborough  went  into  Saxony  to  dissuade  the  Swed- 
ish monarch  from  accepting  the  offers  of  Louis  XIV.  Marlborough  was 
too  cautious  a  politician  to  enter  immediately  on  the  object  of  his  mis- 
sion. He  complimented  Charles  on  his  victories,  and  even  expressed  his 
anxiety  to  derive  instruction  in  the  art  of  war  from  so  eminent  a  com' 
mander.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  Marlborough  perceived  that 
Charles  had  a  rooted  aversion  to,  and  was  not  therefore  likely  to  fonn 
an  alliance  with,  Louis.  A  map  of  Russia  lying  open  before  the  king, 
and  the  anger  with  which  Charles  spoke  of  Peter,  revealed  to  the  duke 
the  real  intentions  of  the  Swedish  monarch.  He,  therefore,  took  his 
leave  without  making  any  proposals,  convinced  that  the  disputes  of 
Charles  with  the  emperor  might  easily  be  accommodated,  as  all  his  de- 
mands would  be  granted. 

*  When  Peter  was  informed  of  this  haughty  answer,  he  oooUy  rephed, 
"  My  brother  Charles  affects  to  play  the  part  of  Alexander,  but  I  hope 
he  will  not  find  in  me  a  Darius." 
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it  was  intrusted,  had  been  forced  into  three  general  engage- 
ments by  the  Bussians ;  and,  though  he  had  eminently  dis- 
tinguished himself  bj  his  courage  and  conduct,  he  was  forced 
to  set  fire  to  his  wagons  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Undaunted  by  these  misfortunes, 
Charles  continued  the  campaign  even  in  the  depth  of  a  win- 
ter so  severe  that  two  thousand  men  were  at  once  frozen  to 
death  almost  in  his  presence.  At  length  he  laid  siege  to 
Pultowa,  a  fortified  city  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Ukraine, 
which  contained  one  of  the  czar's  principal  magazines.  The 
garrison  was  numerous  and  the  resistance  obstinate ;  Charles 
himself  was  dangerously  wounded  in  the  heel  whilst  viewing 
the  works ;  and  while  he  was  still  confined  to  his  tent  he 
learned  that  Peter  was  advancing  with  a  numerous  army  to 
raise  the  siege.  Leaving  seven  thousand  men  to  guard  the 
works,  Charles  ordered  his  soldiers  to  march  and  meet  the 
enemy,  while  he  accompanied  them  in  a  litter  (July  8, 1709). 
The  desperate  charge  of  the  Swedes  broke  the  Bussian  ca- 
valry, but  the  infantry  stood  firm,  and  gave  the  horse  an 
opportunity  of  rallying  in  the  rear.  In  the  mean  time  the 
czar's  artillery  made  dreadful  havoc  in  the  Swedish  line; 
and  Charles,  who  had  been  forced  to  abandon  his  cannon  in 
his  forced  marches,  in  vain  contended  against  this  formidable 
disadvantage.  After  a  dreadful  combat,  of  more  than  two 
hours*  duration,  the  Swedish  army  was  irretrievably  ruined ; 
eight  thousand  of  their  best  troops  were  left  dead  on  the 
field,  six  thousand  were  taken  prisoners,  and  about  twelve 
thousand  of  the  fugitives  were  soon  after  forced  to  surrender 
on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  from  want  of  boats  to  cross  the 
river.  Charles,  accompanied  by  about  three  hundred  of  his 
guards,  escaped  to  Bender,  a  Turkish  town  in  Bessarabia, 
abandoning  all  his  treasures  to  his  rival,  including  the  rich 
spoils  of  Poland  and  Saxony. 

Few  victories  have  ever  had  such  important  consequences 
as  that  which  the  czar  won  at  Pultowa;  in  one  fatal  day 
Charles  lost  the  fruits  of  nine  years'  victories ;  the  veteran 
army  that  had  been  the  terror  of  Europe  was  completely 
ruined ;  those  who  escaped  from  the  fatal  field  were  taken 
prisoners ;  but  they  found  a  fate  scarcely  better  than  death, 
for  they  were  transported  by  the  czar  to  colonize  the  wilds 
of  Siberia;  the  elector  of  Saxony  reentered  Poland,  and 
drove  Stanislaus  from  the  throne;  the  kings  of  Denmark^ 

'  The  Danish  monarch  mvaded  Schonen,  but  his  troops  were  defeated 
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and  Prussia  revived  old  claims  on  the  Swedish  provinces, 
while  the  victorious  Peter  invaded  not  only  Livonia  and 
Ingria  hut  a  great  part  of  Finland.  Indeed,  but  for  the  in- 
terference of  the  Q-erman  emperor  and  the  maritime  powers, 
the  Swedish  monarchy  would  have  been  rent  in  pieces. 

Charles,  in  his  exUe,  formed  a  new  plan  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  hated  rival ;  he  instigated  the  Turks  to  attempt 
the  conquest  of  Bussia,  and  flattered  himself  that  he  might 
yet  enter  Moscow  at  the  head  of  a  Mohammedan  army. 
The  bribes  which  Peter  lavishly  bestowed  on  the  counsellors 
of  the  sultan  for  a  time  frustrated  these  intrigues;  but 
Charles,  through  his  friend  Poniatowski,  informed  the  sultan 
of  his  vizier's  corruption,  and  procured  the  deposition  of  that 
minister.  Kupruh,  who  succeeded  to  the  office  of  vizier,  was 
averse  to  a  Eussian  war,  but  he  was  removed  at  the  end  of 
two  months  and  the  seals  of  office  given  to  the  pacha  of  Syria, 
who  commenced  his  administration  by  sending  the  Eussian 
ambassador  to  the  prison  of  the  Seven  Towers. 

The  czar  made  the  most  vigorous  preparations  for  the 
new  war  by  which  he  was  menaced  (a.d.  171  i).  The  Turk- 
ish vizier,  on  the  other  hand,  assembled  all  the  forces  of  the 
Ottoman,  empire  in  the  plains  of  Adrianople.  Demetrius 
Cantemir,  the  hospodar  or  Moldavia,  believing  that  a  favour- 
able opportunity  presented  itself  for  delivering  his  country 
from  the  Mohammedan  yoke,  invited  the  czar  to  his  aid ; 
and  the  Eussians,  rapidly  advancing,  reached  the  northern 
banks  of  the  Pruth,  near  Tassi,  the  Moldavian  capital.  Here 
the  Eussians  found  that  the  promises  of  Prince  Cantemir 
were  illusory;  the  Moldavians,  happy  under  the  Turkish 
sway,  treated  the  invaders  as  enemies,  and  refused  to  supply 
them  with  provisions ;  in  the  mean  time,  the  vizier  arriving 
formed  a  fortified  camp  in  their  front,  while  his  vast  host  of 
light  cavalry  swept  round  their  lines  and  cut  off  all  foraging 
parties.  The  Eussians  defeated  three  successive  attempts 
to  storm  their  entrenchments ;  but  they  must  have  yielded 
to  the  effects  of  fetigue  and  famine,  had  not  the  empress 
Catherine,*  who  accompanied  her  husband  during  the  cam- 
by  the  Swedisli  ixiLlitia  and  a  few  regiments  of  the  line,  commanded  by 
General  Steenbock.  When  intelligence  of  this  victory  was  conveyed  to 
Charles,  he  exclaimed,  "  My  brave  Swiedes !  should  God  permit  me  to 
join  you  once  more,  we  will  beat  them  all." 

'  Catherine  was  a  Livonian  captive,  of  low  condition,  whom  the  em- 
peror first  saw  waiting  at  table.  Her  abilities  and  modesty  won  his 
heart,  he  raised  her  to  his  thione,  and  never  had  reason  to  repent  of  his 
choice. 
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paign,  sent  a  private  message  to  the  vizier,  which  induced 
him  to  open  negotiations.  A  treaty  was  concluded  on  terms 
which,  liiough  severe,  were  more  favourable  than  Peter, 
under  the  circumstances,  could  reasonably  have  hoped ;  the 
Eussians  retired  in  safety,  and  Charles  reached  the  Turkish 
camp  only  to  learn  the  downfal  of  all  his  expectations. 

A  new  series  of  intrigues  in  the  court  of  Constantinople 
led  to  the  appointment  of  a  new  vizier;  but  this  minister  was 
little  inclined  to  gratify  the  king  of  Sweden ;  on  the  con- 
trary, warned  by  the  fate  of  his  predecessors,  he  resolved  to 
remove  him  from  the  Ottoman  empire  (a.d.  17 13).  Charles 
continued  to  linger ;  even  after  he  had  received  a  letter  of 
dismissal  from  the  sultan's  own  hand  he  resolved  to  remain  ; 
and,  when  a  resolution  was  taken  to  send  him  away  by  force, 
he  determined  with  his  few  attendants  to  dare  the  whole 
strength  of  the  Turkish  empire.  After  a  fierce  resistance 
he  was  captured  and  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  Adrianople ;  on 
his  road  he  learned  that  Stanislaus,  whom  he  had  raised  to 
the  throne  of  Poland,  was  likewise  a  Turkish  captive ;  but, 
buoyed  up  by  ardent  hopes,  he  sent  a  message  to  his  fellow- 
sufferer  never  to  make  peace  with  Augustus.  Another  re- 
volution in  the  divan  revived  the  hopes  of  Charles,  and  in- 
duced him  to  remain  in  Turkey,  when  his  return  to  the 
North  would  probably  have  restored  him  to  his  former 
eminence.  The  Swedes,  under  Genferal  Steenbock,  gained 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  victories  that  had  been  obtained 
during  the  war,  over  the  united  forces  of  the  Danes  and 
Saxons,  at  Gadebusch,  in  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg ;  but 
the  conqueror  sidlied  his  fame  by  burning  the  defenceless 
town  of  Altona,  an  outrage  which  excited  the  indignation  of 
all  Europe.  This,  however,  was  the  last  service  that  Steen- 
bock could  perform  to  his  absent  master ;  unable  to  prevent 
the  junction  of  the  Eussians  with  the  Danes  and  Saxons,  he 
retreated  before  superior  numbers,  and  by  the  artifices  of 
Baron  Goertz  obtained  a  temporary  refuge  in  a  fortress  be- 
longing to  the  duke  of  Holstein.  The  aUies,  however,  pur- 
sued their  advantages  so  vigorously  that  Steenbock  and  his 
followers  were  forced  to  yield  themselves  prisoners  of  war. 
Goertz,  however,  in  some  degree  averted  the  consequences 
of  this  calamity  by  a  series  of  political  intrigues,  which  ex- 
cited various  jealousies  and  discordant  interest  between  the 
several  enemies  of  Sweden. 

The  czar  in  the  mean  time  pushed  forward  his  conquests 
on  the  side  of  Finland,  and  the  glory  of  his  reign  appeared 
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to  be  consummated  by  a  naval  victory  obtained  over  the 
Swedes  near  the  island  of  Oeland  (a.!).  17 14).  This  imusiial 
success  was  celebrated  by  a  triumphal  entry  into  St.  Peters- 
burg, at  which  Peter  addressed  his  subjects  on  the  magni- 
tude of  the  advantages  they  had  derived  from  his  govern- 
ment. Charles  heard  of  his  rival's  progress  unmoved ;  but 
when  he  learned  that  the  Swedish  senate  intended  to  make 
his  sister  regent,  and  to  make  peace  with  Bussia  and  Pen- 
mark,  he  announced  his  intention  of  returning  home.  He 
was  honourably  escorted  to  the  Turkish  frontiers;  but, 
'  though  orders  had  been  given  that  he  should  be  receiyed 
with  all  due  honour  in  the  imperial  dominions,  he  traversed 
Germany  incognito,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  year  reach- 
ed Stralsund,  the  capital  of  Swedish  Pomerania. 

Charles,  at  the  owning  of  the  neit  campaign,  found 
himself  surrounded  with  enemies  (a.d.  17 15).  Stralsund 
itself  was  besieged  by  the  united  armies  of  the  Prussians, 
Danes,  and  Saxons,  while  the  Eussian  fleet,  which  now  rode 
triumphant  in  the  Baltic,  threatened  a  descent  upon  Sweden. 
After  an  obstinate  defence,  in  which  the  Swedish  monarch 
displayed  all  his  accustomed  bravery,  Stralsund  was  forced 
to  capitulate,  Charles  having  previously  escaped  in  a  small 
vessel  to  his  native  shores.  All  Europe  believed  the  Swed- 
ish monarch  undone;  it  was  supposed  that  he  could  no 
longer  defend  his  own  dominions,  wnen,  to  the  inexpressible 
astonishment  of  every  one,  it  was  announced  that  he  had 
invaded  Norway.  His  attention,  however,  was  less  engaged 
by  the  war  than  by  the  gigantic  intrigues  of  his  new  fa- 
vourite, Goertz,  who,  taking  advantage  of  a  coolness  between 
the  Eussians  and  the  other  enemies  of  Sweden,  proposed 
that  Peter  and  Charles  should  unite  in  strict  amity  and 
dictate  the  law  to  Europe.  A  part  of  this  daring  plan  was  the 
removal  of  the  elector  of  Hanover  from  the  iSriglish  throne, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  Stuarts.  But  while  the 
negotiations  were  yet  in  progress  Charles  invaded  Norway 
a  second  time,  and  invested  the  castle  of  Predericksball  in 
the  very  depth  of  winter.  But  while  engaged  in  viewing  the 
works,  he  was  struck  by  a  cannon-ball,  and  was  dead  before 
any  of  his  attendants  came  to  his  assistance  (a.b.  17 18).* 

'  Dr.  Johnson's  character  of  Charles  XII.  is  the  best  comment  en  the 
life  of  that  adventurous  warrior : — 

Ob  wlwt  tauidatloa  •taads  the  wanior't  I  A-firameof  ad«]nMt.aw>alof  Arc, 

pride,  No  dangers  Mffht  him  aad  no  ktbovn  tire ; 

How  Juu  hJs  h09U,  tot  SiradJah  Cauurtos  de-     O'er  lore,  o'er  fear,  extend*  his  wide  danala, 
cide;  I  Unoonqueredloidorpleasoieaiidarpelnt 
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The  Swedish  senate  showed  little  grief  for  the  loss  of  the 
warlike  king ;  on  the  first  news  of  his  death,  his  favourite, 
Baron  Goertz,  was  arrested,  brought  to  trial,  and  put  to 
death  on  a  ridiculous  charge  of  treason.  The  crown  was 
conferred  upon  the  late  king's  sister,  but  ^e  soon  resigned 
it  to  her  husband,  the  prince  of  Hesse,  both  being  compelled 
to  swear  that  thej  never  would  attempt  the  reestablishment 
of  arbitrary  power.  Negotiations  for  peace  were  com- 
menced with  all  the  hostile  powers,  and  treaties  concluded 
with  aU  but  Bussia  (a.d.  1720).  The  appearance  of  an 
English  fleet  in  the  Baltic  coming  to  aid  the  Swedish  squad- 
ron, however,  finally  disposed  the  czar  to  pacific  measures ; 
and  he  consented  to  grant  peace,  on  condition  of  being  per- 
mitted to  retain  Ingria,  Livonia,  and  part  of  Pinland  (1.1). 
1 721).  Thus  the  great  northern  war  terminated,  just  as  it 
was  about  to  be  connected  with  ike  politics  of  southern 
Europe. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


GROWTH  OF  THE  MERCANTILE  AND  COLONL^L. 
SYSTEM. 

Section  I.     Estahlishment  of  tie  Hanoverian  Succession  in 
England. 

DTJRINQ  the  wars  that  had  been  waged  against  Louis 
XIV.  the  funding  system  was  established  in  England ; 
it  commenced  by  the  founding  of  a  National  Bank  (a.d.  1694), 
which  lent  its  capital  to  the  government  at  a  lower  rate  of 
interest  than  was  then  usual.  Further  loans  were  contracted 


1X0  jcjB  to  bim  pacific  sceptres  yield, 

War   sounds  the  trump,  he  rushes  to  the 

field; 
Behold  surrounding  kings  their  powers  com- 
bine, 
And  one  capitulate,  and  one  resign ; 
Peace  courts  his  hand,  but  spreads  her  charms 

in  Tain; 
"Think  nothing  gained,'*  he  cries,  "till 

nought  remain ; 
On  Moscow's  walls  till  Gothic  standards  fly, 
And  all  be  mine  beneath  the  polar  tkj." 
The  march  begins  in  military  state. 
And  nations  on  his  eye  suspended  wait; 
8tem  famine  guards  the  solitary  coast. 
And  winter  barricades  the  realms  of  firost; 


He  comes,  nor  want  nor  cold  his  course  de- 
lay; 

Hide,  Uushing  Glory,  hide  Pultowa's  day : 

The  yanquished  hero  leayes  his  broken  bands. 

And  shows  his  miseries  in  distant  lands; 

Condemned  a  needy  supplicant  to  wait 

While  ladies  interpose  and  slayes  debate. 

But  did  not  Chance  at  length  her  error  mend  ? 

Did  no  subverted  empire  mark  his  end? 

Did  rival  monarchs  give  the  fatal  wound? 

Or  hostile  millions  press  him  to  the  ground? 

His  fall  was  destined  to  a  barren  strand, 

A  petty  fortress,  and  a  dubious  hand ; 

He  left  the  name  at  which  the.  world  grew 
pale 

To  point  a  moral,  or  adom  a  tale. 
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to  support  the  exigencies  of  the  wars ;  parliament  guaranteed 
the  payment  of  the  interest,  without  entering  into  any  ob- 
ligation to  restore  the  capital,  which  was  transferable  to 
any  one.  The  gradual  extension  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation 
facilitated  the  growth  of  this  system,  which  soon  gave  Eng- 
land commanding  influence  on  the  continent.  The  facilities 
of  raising  money  possessed  by  the  English  government  en- 
abled it  to  conclude  subsidiary  treaties,  and  set  the  armies  of 
allied  states  in  motion.  Internally  the  funding  system 
wrought  a  still  greater  change  ;  a  great  portion  of  the  poli- 
tical influence  previously  possessed  by  the  landed  aristocracy 
was  transferred  to  large  capitalists  and  manufacturers ;  the 
banking  and  funding  systems  afforded  great  fewilities  for  ac- 
cumulating the  profits  of  industry,  and  thus  fostered  the 
growth  of  an  intelligent  and  opulent  middle  class,  whose 
strength  was  soon  displayed  in  the  increasing  importance  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Even  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  the 
mercantile  system  began  to  manifest  itself  in  all  its  strength. 
Grants  of  commercial  privileges  were  made  the  conditions  of 
peace  with  the  maritime  powers,  and  territorial  concessions 
were  made  with  a  regard  to  the  interests  of  trade  rather 
than  power.  Justly  as  the  British  negotiators  at  Utrecht 
may  be  blamed  for  not  taking  suflEicient  advantage  of  the  posi- 
tion in  which  their  country  was  placed  by  the  victories  of 
Marlborough,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  treaty  they  concluded 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  commercial  superiority  of  England ; 
it  also  contained  the  germs  of  two  future  wars,  but  these 
consequences  were  slowly  developed ;  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  century  the  republic  of  Holland  was 
still  the  first  commercial  state  in  Europe. 

The  accession  of  George  I.  produced  a  complete  change 
in  the  English  administration ;  the  tories  were  dismissed  with 
harshness,  the  whigs  were  the  sole  possessors  of  office,  and 
on  the  new  election  consequent  on  the  demise  of  the  crown 
they  obtained  a  decided  majority  in  parliament.  Unfor- 
tunately they  used  their  power  to  crush  their  political  adver- 
saries ;  the  chiefs  of  th«  late  ministry  were  impeached  for 
high  treason,  and  their  prosecution  was  hurried  forward  so 
vindictively  that  Lords  Bolingbroke  and  Ormond  fled  to  the 
continent.  This  seemed  a  favourable  moment  to  make  an 
effort  in  favour  of  the  exiled  Stuarts,  but  Louis  XIV.,  broken 
down  by  age,  infirmities,  and  misfortune,  was  unwilling  to 
hazard  a  new  war,  which  might  disturb  the  minority  of  his 
great-grandson,  for  in  consequence  of  the  mortality  in  the 
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royal  family  this  remote  descendant  was  destined  to  be  his 
successor.  The  death  of  Louis  (Sept.  i,  17 15)  further  dis- 
concerted the  project  of  the  Pretender  and  his  adherents ; 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  chosen  regent  by  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XY.,  adopted 
every  suggestion  of  the  English  ambassador,  the  earl  of  Stair, 
for  counteracting  the  designs  of  the  Jacobites ;  and  he  did 
them  irreparable  injury  by  seizing  some  ships  laden  with 
arms  and  ammunition,  at  a  time  when  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  purchase  any  fresh  supply.  The  Jacobites,  however, 
persevered,  and  a  plan  was  formed  for  a  general  insurrec- 
tion ;  but  this  was  defeated  by  the  Pretender's  imprudence, 
who  prematurely  gave  the  earl  of  Mar  a  commission  to  raise 
his  standard  in  Scotland.  The  earl  of  Mar  possessed  con- 
siderable influence  in  the  Highland  counties ;  no  sooner  had 
he  proclaimed  the  Pretender,  under  the  title  of  James  III., 
than  the  clans  crowded  to  his  standard,  and  he  was  soon  at 
the  head  of  nine  thousand  men,  including  several  noblemen 
and  persons  of  distinction.  Thus  supported,  he  made  himself 
master  of  Perth,  and  established  his  authority  in  almost  all 
that  part  of  Scotland  which  lies  north  of  the  Prith  of  Forth. 
In  the  mean  time  the  government  was  alarmed ;  the  Jacobite 
leaders  who  had  agreed  to  raise  the  west  of  England  were 
taken  into  custody,  and  the  duke  of  Argyle  was  sent  against 
Mar  with  all  the  force  of  North  Britain.  An  iU-contrived 
and  worse  executed  insurrection  of  the  Jacobites  exploded  in 
the  north  of  England ;  its  leaders,  the  earl  of  Derwentwater, 
Lord  Widdrington,  and  Mr.  Poster,  a  Northumbrian  gentle- 
man of  great  influence,  were  joined  by  several  Scottish  lords 
and  a  body  of  Highland  infantry.  But,  being  unable  to  agree 
upon  any  ration^  plan  of  operations,  they  were  surrounded 
by  the  royal  forces  in  the  town  of  Preston,  and  forced  to  sur- 
render at  discretion.  It  would  have  been  better  for  the 
character  of  the  government  had  lenity  been  shown  to  these 
unhappy  men,  but  unfortunately  most  of  the  leaders  were 
doomed  to  suffer  the  penalties  of  high  treason. 

In  the  mean  time  the  earl  of  Mar  had  fought  an  indeci- . 
sive  battle  with  the  duke  of  Argyle,  which  proved  neverthe- 
less ruinous  to  the  Pretender's  cause.  Many  who  had  been 
previously  in  doubt  declared  for  the  royal  cause,  and  several 
of  the  insurgent  leaders  returned  to  their  allegiance.  In 
this  desperate  state  of  his  affairs  the  Pretender  landed  with 
a  small  train  in  Scotland ;  but  finding  his  cause  hopeless 
he  returned  to  France  with  such  of  the  leaders  as  did  not 
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expect  pardon,  and  the  whole  country  quietly  submitted  to 
the  duke  of  Argyle. 

Before  entenng  on  the  singular  changes  wrought  by  the 
policy  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  in  Europe,  it  will  be  oonyeni- 
ent  to  cast  a  brief  glance  at  the  affairs  of  Bussia  and  Tur- 
key. No  sooner  had  Peter  the  Great  concluded  peace  with 
Sweden  than  he  assumed  the  title  of  emperor,  with  the  con- 
sent of  all  the  European  powers.  By  sending  an  auxiliary 
force  to  aid  the  lawful  sovereign  of  Persia  against  an  Afghim 
usurper,  he  obtained  the  cession  of  the  provinces  on  the 
south  and  west  of  the  Caspian  Sea ;  and,  while  he  thus  ex- 
tended his  dominions,  he  did  not  neglect  their  internal  im- 
Srovement,  but  constructed  canals,  planned  roads,  and  estab- 
shed  manufactories.  But  Peter's  own  character  retained 
many  traces  of  barbarism,  and  his  treatment  of  his  eldest 
son,  Alexis,  excited  general  horror.  This  unfortunate  prince 
is  said  to  have  been  induced  by  some  of  the  Bussian  priests 
and  boyars  to  promise  that,  in  the  event  of  his  accession,  he 
would  restore  the  old  state  of  things,  and  abolish  the  new 
institutions  of  his  father.  He  was  arrested  and  forced  to 
sign  an  abdication  of  the  crown ;  soon  after  this  he  died  in 

Erison,  but  whether  violent  means  were  used  to  accelerate 
is  end  has  never  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  The  se- 
cond son  of  the  Bussian  emperor  died  in  infancy,  and  Peter 
chose  his  empress  as  his  successor.  He  assisted  at  her 
coronation  after  his  return  from  the  Persian  war ;  and  on 
his  death  (a.d.  1725)  she  became  empress  of  all  the  Bussias, 
and  by  the  excellence  of  her  administration  justified  the 
choice  of  her  illustrious  husband. 

The  Turks  were  enraged  at  the  diminution  of  their 
national  glory  in  the  war  that  was  terminated  by  the  treaty 
of  Carlowitz,  and  eagerly  longed  for  an  opportunity  of  re- 
trieving their  lost  honour.  Ahmed  III.,  the  most  warlike 
sultan  that  had  recently  filled  the  throne,  was  far  &om  being 
displeased  by  their  martial  zeal,  and  he  took  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  declaring  war  against  the  Venetians,  whom 
he  expelled  from  the  Morea  in  a  single  campaign  (a.d.  1715)- 
The  emperor  Charles  VI.  was  solicited  by  the  pope  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  Mohammedans  ;  he  therefore  in- 
terfered, as  protector  of  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz ;  but,  find- 
ing his  remonstrances  disregarded,  he  assembled  a  powerful 
army  and  published  a  declaration  of  war  (a.d.  17 16). 
Prince  Eugene,  at  the  head  of  the  imperialists,  crossed  the 
Danube  and  attacked  the  forces  of  the  grand  vizier  near 
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Peterwaradin.  He  gained  a  complete  victory ;  twenty-five 
thousand  of  the  Turks  were  either  killed  or  drowned,  while 
the  loss  of  the  Austrians  did  not  exceed  one-fifth  of  that 
number.  In  the  ensuing  campaign,  the  prince  laid  siege  to 
Belgrade,  and,  having  defeated  with  great  slaughter  the  vast 
Turkish  army  that  marched  to  its  relief,  became  master  of 
that  important  fortress.  The  consequence  of  these  victories 
was  the  peace  of  Pi^ssarowitz  (a.d.  1718),  by  which  Austria 
and  Erussia  gained  considerable  acquisitions;  but  the  re- 
public of  Venice,  for  whose  sake  the  war  was  ostensibly 
imdertaken,  did  not  recover  its  possessions  in  Ghreece,  and 
found  its  interests  neglected  by  its  more  potent  allies. 

These  wars  were  very  remotely  connected  with  the  poli- 
tical condition  of  southern  Europe,  which  now  depended 
entirely  on  the  maintenance  of  the  terms  of  the  peace  of 
Utrecht.  Several  powers  were  interested  in  their  preservar 
tion;  England's  flourishing  commerce  depended  in  many 
essential  particulars  on  the  articles  of  the  treaty  ;  they  were 
the  best  security  to  Austria  for  the  provinces  lately  ceded 
in  Italy ;  and  the  Dutch,  unable  or  unwilling  to  garrison 
the  barrier  towns,  felt  that  peace  was  necessanr  to  their 
Becnrity.  But,  above  all,  the  regent  of  France  believed  that 
this  treaty  was  the  sole  support  of  his  power;  since  it  in- 
volved the  Spanish  king's  renunciation  of  his  claims  to  the 
French  crown.  Altogether  opposed  to  these  views  were  the 
designs  of  the  court  of  Spain ;  the  marriage  of  Philip  to 
Elizabeth  Eamese,  heiress  to  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Placen- 
tia,  and  Tuscany,  inspired  him  with  the  hope  of  recovering 
the  provinces  that  had  been  severed  from  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy ;  his  prime  minister.  Cardinal  Alberoni,  &ittered  him 
with  hopes  of  success,  and  at  the  same  time  diligently  labour- 
ed to  improve  the  financial  condition  of  the  country.  Al- 
beroni's  projects  included  an  entire  change  in  the  political 
system  of  Europe :  he  designed  to  re-conquer  Sardinia  and 
Sicily  for  Spain ;  to  place  James  III.  on  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land by  the  aid  of  the  Eussian  emperor  and  the  king  of  Swe- 
den ;  to  prevent  the  interference  of  the  emperor  by  engaging 
the  TurKs  to  assail  his  dominions.  Pope  Clement  XI.,  a 
weak  and  stupid  pontifi",  could  not  comprehend  the  merits  of 
Alberoni's  schemes ;  he  refused  to  pay  the  ecclesiastical 
subsidies  to  Philip  V.,  and  before  the  ambitious  cardinal 
could  further  develope  his  schemes  the  Quadruple  Alliance 
was  formed  bv  the  alarmed  potentates  of  Europe,  and  Philip 
y .  was  forced,  to  dismiss  his  intriguing  minister.    The  pope 
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had  the  mortification  to  find  that  his  interests  were  totally 
disregarded  in  the  new  arrangements  made  for  preserving 
the  tranquillity  of  Europe ;  his  superiorities  in  Parma  and 
Placentia  formed  part  of  the  bribe  tendered  to  the  court  of 
Spain  by  the  rulers  of  France  and  Germany ;  he  remon- 
strated loudly,  but,  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  they  were  accepted 
and  retained. 

On  the  death  of  Clement  XI.  Alberoni  became  a  candi- 
date for  the  papacy,  and  was  very  near  being  elected,  for- 
tunately for  the  permanency  of  Eomish  power  this  violent 
prelate  was  excluded  from  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  and  Inno- 
cent XIII.  was  chosen.  During  his  pontificate  the  society 
of  Freemasons  began  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the 
heads  of  the  Church,  especially  as  several  other  secret  asso- 
ciations were  fornaed  in  Q-ermany  and  Italy  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  what  were  called  philosophical  tenets ;  but  these 
doctrines  were,  in  reality,  not  only  hostile  to  Popery,  but 
subversive  of  all  religion  and  morality.  Though  Austria, 
France,  England,  and  Holland  united  against  the  dangerous 
schemes  of  Alberoni,  and  formed  the  Quadruple  Alliance 
(A..D.  1 716),  yet  the  cardinal  steadily  pursued  his  course, 
and  war  was  proclaimed  against  Spain  by  France  and 
England. 

The  strength  of  Spain,  exhausted  by  the  war  of  the  suc- 
cession, could  not  resist  this  powerful  combination;  the 
English  fleet  rode  triumphant  in  the  Mediterranean ;  a  Ger- 
man army  expelled  the  Spaniards  from  Sicily ;  the  French, 
under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Berwick,  invaded  Spain, 
and  captured  several  important  fortresses ;  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond  tailed  in  his  attempt  to  land  a  Spanish  army  in  Great 
Britain ;  and  Philip,  completely  subdued,  dismissed  Alberoni 
(a.d.  1720),  and  acceded  to  the  terms  of  the  Quadruple 
Alliance. 

During  this  war  France  and  England  were  involved  in 
great  financial  difficulties  by  the  Mississippi  scheme  in  one 
country  and  the  South  Sea  speculation  in  the  other.  A 
Scotch  adventurer,  named  Law,  proposed  a  plan  to  the  regent 
of  France  for  speedily  paying  off  the  vast  national  debt  and 
delivering  the  revenue  from  the  enormous  interest  by  which 
it  was  overwhelmed.  He  effected  this  bv  an  extraordinary 
issue  of  paper,  on  the  security  of  the  Mississippi  company, 
from  whose  commercial  speculations  the  most  extravagant 
results  were  expected.  So  rapid  was  his  success  that  in 
1 7 19  the  nominal  value  of  the  funds  was  eighty  times  greater 
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tban  the  real  value  of  all  the  current  coin  of  the  realm. 
This  immense  disproportion  soon  excited  alarm ;  when  the 
holders  of  the  notes  tried  to  convert  them  into  money  there 
was  no  specie  to  meet  the  demands,  and  the  result  was  a 
general  bankruptcy.  Some  efforts  were  made  by  the  go- 
vernment to  remedy  this  calamity,  but  the  evil  admitted 
only  of  slight  palliation,  and  thousands  were  completely 
ruined. 

The  South  Sea  scheme,  projected  by  Sir  John  Blount  in 
England,  was  a  close  imitation  of  Law's  plan.  He  proposed 
that  the  South  Sea  company,  to  which  great  commercial  ad- 
vantages had  been  secured  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  should 
become  the  sole  creditor  of  the  nation ;  and  facilities  were 
offered  to  the  owners  of  stock  to  exchange  the  security  of 
the  crown  for  that  of  the  South  Sea  company.  Never  did 
so  wild  a  scheme  meet  with  such  sudden  success ;  South  Sea 
stock  in  a  short  time  rose  to  ten  times  its  origLual  value ; 
new  speculations  were  started,  and  for  a  time  had  similar 
popularity ;  but  when  suspicion  was  excited,  and  some  cau- 
tious holders  of  stock  began  to  sell,  a  universal  panic  suc- 
ceeded to  the  general  delusion.  By  the  prompt  interference 
of  parliament  a  general  bankruptcy  was  averted,  and  the 
chief  contrivers  of  the  fraud,  including  many  individuals  of 
rank  and  station,  were  punished,  and  their  estates  seques- 
trated for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers. 

The  confusion  occasioned  by  the  South  Sea  scheme  en- 
couraged the  Jacobites  to  make  another  effort  in  favour  of 
the  Stuarts  (a.d.  1722).  But  their  plans  were  discovered; 
a  gentleman  named  Layer  was  capitally  punished  for  enlist- 
ing men  in  the  service  of  the  Pretender,  and  Dr.  Atterbury, 
bishop  of  Eochester,  the  soul  of  his  party,  was  exiled. 

Fortunately  for  the  repose  of  Europe,  the  prime  ministers 
of  France  and  England,  Cardinal  Fleury,  who  succeeded  to 
power  soon  after  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  Sir 
Bobert  Walpole,  were  both  bent  on  the  preservation  of  peace, 
and  for  nearly  twenty  years  they  prevented  any  active  hos- 
tilities. Walpole' s  administration,  however,  began  to  lose 
its  popularity,  on  account  of  his  not  gratifying  the  national 
hatred  against  Spain.  A  powerful  opposition  was  formed 
against  him,  composed  of  the  old  tories  and  some  disap- 
pointed courtiers,  which  he  contended  against  by  unbounded 
parliamentary  corruption.  The  death  of  Q^eorge  I.  (a.d. 
17^7)  made  no  change  in  the  position  of  parties,  for  George 
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II.  intrusted  Walpole  with  the  same  power  he  had  ^oyed 
under  his  father. 

I'he  emperor  Charles,  having  no  prospect  of  male  issue, 
was  naturally  anxious  to  secure  the  peaceful  succession  of 
hie  daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  to  his  hereditary  dominions ;  and 
for  this  purpose  he  prepared  a  solemn  law,  called  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction,  and  procured  its  confirmation  by  the  prin- 
cipal states  of  Europe.  The  guarantee  of  Prance  was  not 
obtained  without  war.  Stanislaus  Leczinski,  father-in-law 
to  the  French  monarch,  was  elected  king  of  Poland,  but  was 
dethroned  by  the  influence  of  the  German  powers  (a.d. 
^733)'  To  avenge  this  insult  the  Prench  kmg  formed  a 
league  with  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Sardinia  against  the 
emperor ;  and,  after  a  brief  struggle,  the  court  of  Vienna  was 
forced  to  purchase  peace  by  considerable  sacrifices.  The 
success  of  tne  Eussians  imder  the  reign  of  the  empress  Anne, 
niece  to  Peter  the  Q-reat,  agMnst  the  Turks  induced  the 
Gherman  emperor  to  commence  a  second  unfortunate  war. 
Scarcely  was  it  concluded,  when  the  death  of  Charles  (a,d. 
1740)  involved  Europe  in  the  contentions  of  a  new  disputed 
succession. 

Sir  Eobert  Walpole  had  long  preserved  England  at  peace; 
but  the  interested  clamours  of  some  merchants  engaged  in 
a  contraband  ti*ade  with  the  Spanish  colonies  compelled  him 
to  commence  hostilities  (a.d.  1739).  Admiral  Vernon,  with 
a  small  force,  captured  the  important  city  of  Porto  Bello,  on 
the  American  isthmus.  This  success  induced  the  minister 
to  send  out  large  armaments  against  the  Spanish  colonies. 
Vernon  with  a  fleet,  and  Lord  Cathcart  with  a  numerous 
army,  undertook  to  assail  Spanish  America  on  the  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  while  Commodore  Anson  sailed  round  Cape  Horn 
to  ravage  the  coasts  of  Chili  and  Peru.  The  death  of  Lord 
Cathcart  frustrated  these  arrangements  ;  he  was  succeeded 
by  General  Wentworth,  an  officer  of  little  experience  and 
very  jealous  of  Vernon's  popularity.  An  attack  was  made 
on  Carthagena,  but  it  failed  lamentably,  owing  to  the  dis- 
putes between  the  naval  and  military  commanders.  Both 
were  reinforced  from  England,  but  they  effected  nothing  of 
any  importance,  and  returned  home  after  more  than  fifteen 
thousand  of  their  men  had  fallen  victims  to  the  climate. 
Anson,  in  the  mean  time,  encountered  such  a  severe  storm 
in  rounding  Cape  Horn  that  two  of  his  ships  were  forced  to 
return,  and  one  was  lost.     His  diminished  squadron,  how- 
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ever,  took  several  prizes  off  the  coast  of  Chili,  and  plundered 
the  town  of  Paita,  in  Peru.  His  force  was  finally  reduced 
to  one  ship,  but  with  this  he  captured  the  Spanish  galleon 
laden  with  treasure  that  sailed  annually  from  Acapulco  to 
Manilla.  He  then  returned  to  England  triumphant;  but 
the  loss  at  Carthagena  was  so  severely  felt  that  the  English 
would  not  venture  to  renew  their  enterprises  against  Spanish 
America. 

Scarcely  had  Maria  Theresa  succeeded  her  father,  the 
emperor  Cfharles,  when  she  found  herself  surrounded  by  a 
host  of  enemies.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  laid  claim  to  Bohe- 
mia ;  the  king  of  Sardinia  revived  some  obsolete  pretensions 
to  the  duchy  of  Milan ;  while  the  kings  of  Poland,  Spain, 
and  France  exhibited  claims  to  the  whole  Austrian  succes- 
sion. An  unexpected  claimant  gave  the  first  signal  for  war. 
Frederick  III.,  who  had  just  ascended  the  Prussian  throne, 
inherited  fipom  his  father  a  rich  treasury  and  a  well-appointed 
army.  Eelying  on  the  goodness  of  his  troops  rather  tnan  the 
goodness  of  his  cause,  he  entered  Silesia,  and  soon  conquered 
that  fine  province  (a.d.  i  74 i) .  At  the  same  time  he  offered  to 
support  Maria  Theresa  against  all  competitors,  on  the  con- 
dition of  being  permitted  to  retain  his  acquisition.  The 
princess  steadily  refused,  though  ihe  knew  that  France  was 
arming  against  her,  and  that  her  enemies  had  resolved  to 
elevate  Charles  Albert,  elector  of  Bavaria,  to  the  empire. 
The  forces  of  the  king  of  France  entered  Germany,  and  being 
joined  by  the  Bavarian  army  made  several  important  con- 
quests, and  even  threatened  Vienna;  but  Maria  Theresa, 
repairing  to  Presburg,  convened  the  states  of  Hungary,  and, 
appearing  before  them  with  her  infant  son  in  her  arms,  made 
such  an  eloquent  appeal,  that  the  nobles  with  one  accord 
exclaimed,  "  We  will  die  for  our  King,  Maria  Theresa." 
Nor  was  this  a  momentary  burst  of  passion ;  they  raised  a 
powerful  army  for  the  defence  of  their  young  and  beautiful 
princess,  and  a  subsidy  was  at  the  same  time  voted  to  her  by 
the  British  parliament.  So  great  was  the  attachment  of  the 
English  people  to  her  cause  that  the  pacific  Sir  Eobert 
Walpole  was  forced  to  resign,  and  a  new  administration  was 
formed  by  his  political  rivals. 

The  new  mmisters  had  been  raised  to  power  by  a  sudden 
burst  of  popular  enthusiasm,  but  they  soon  showed  them- 
selves unworthy  of  the  nation's  confidence.  They  took  the 
lead  in  suppressing  the  measures  which  they  had  themselves 
declared  necessary  to  the  security  of  the  constitution,  and 
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they  far  oatstripped  their  predecessors  in  supporting  German 
subsidies,  standing  armies,  and  continental  connexions,  which 
had  been  so  long  the  theme  of  their  severest  censure.  Tber 
augmented  the  army,  sent  a  large  body  of  troops  into  the 
Netherlands  under  the  command  of  the  earl  ol  Stair,  and 
granted  subsidies  to  the  Danes,  the  Hessians,  and  the 
Austrians.  The  French  had  some  hopes  of  gaining  the  sup- 
port of  the  Eussians,  who  were  now  ruled  by  the  empress 
Elizabeth.  On  the  death  of  the  empress  Anne,  her  niece  the 
princess  of  Mecklenburg  assumed  the  government,  as  guar- 
dian of  her  son  John.  But  the  partiality  that  the  regent 
showed  for  her  G-erman  countrymen  displeased  the  Hussian 
nobles ;  their  discontents  were  Mi;fully  increased  by  a  French 
physician  named  Lestocq ;  a  bloodless  insurrection  led  to  the 
deposition  of  the  Mecklenburg  princess,  and  Elizabeth,  the 
daughter  of  Peter  the  Q-reat,  was  raised  to  the  throne.  She 
found  the  country  involved  in  a  war  with  Sweden,  which  she 
brought  to  a  successful  issue,  and  secured  the  inheritance  to 
the  Swedish  crown  for  her  favourite,  Adolphus,  bishop  of 
Lubeck.  Though  the  czarina  owed  her  elevation  in  a  great 
degree  to  French  intrigue  she  was  inclined  to  support  the 
Austrian  cause ;  but  she  did  not  interfere  in  the  contest 
untn  she  had  completed  all  her  arrangements. 

The  republic  of  Holland  showed  still  more  reluctance  to 
engage  in  the  war ;  and  the  English  army  in  the  Netherlands, 
deprived  of  the  expected  Dutch  aid,  remained  inactive.  In 
Germany  the  Bavarian  elector  was  driven  not  only  from  his 
conquest  but  from  his  hereditary  dominions,*  while  the  king 
of  Prussia  took  advantage  of  a  brilliant  victory  to  conclude  a 
treaty  with  Maria  Theresa,  by  which  he  was  secured  in  the 
possession  of  Silesia.  The  French  army,  thus  deprived  of 
its  most  powerful  ally,  must  have  been  ruined  but  for  the 
abilities  of  its  general,  the  count  de  BeDeisle,  who  effected 
one  of  the  most  masterly  retreats  recorded  in  history,  from 
the  centre  of  Bohemia  to  the  frontiers  of  Alsace.  The 
Spaniards  failed  in  their  attacks  on  the  imperial  territories 
in  Italy,  chiefly  owing  to  the  activity  of  the  English  fleets 

*  Dr.  Johnson  has  powerfully  described  the  fate  of  this  unfortunate 


prmce : — 

The  bold  Baraiian  in  a  lackless  hour 

Tries  the  dread  summits  of  Ciesareaii  power, 

"With  ttne]q[>ected  legions  bursts  away, 

And  sees  defenceless  realms  receive  his  sway ; 

Short  sway  !  fair  Austria  spreads  her  mourn- 

ta\  charms. 
The  queen,  the  beauty,  sets  the  world  In 

arms; 
From  hill  to  hlU  the  beacon's  loosing  blaze 


Spreads  wide  the  hope  of  plunder  and  of 

praise; 
The  fierce  Croatian  and  the  wild  hussar, 
With  all  the  sons  of  raTage,  crowd  the  war ; 
The   baffled  prince,    in   honour's  flattering 

bloom 
Of  hasty  greatness  finds  the  fatal  doom. 
His  foes*  derision,  and  his  subjects'  blame  i 
And  steals  to  death  ttom  anguish  ana  from 

shame. 
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in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the  court  of  Yersailles,  disheart- 
ened by  these  repeated  failures,  made  proposals  of  peace. 
Maria  Theresa,  intoxicated  with  success,  rejected  all  the  prof- 
fered conditions  (a.d.  1743).  She  urged  forward  her  arma- 
ments with  such  vigour  that  the  French  were  driven  to  the 
Ehine,  and  the  unfortunate  elector  of  Bavaria,  abandoned  by 
his  allies,  and  stripped  of  his  dominion,  sought  refuge  in 
Frankfort,  where  he  lived  in  indigence  and  obscurity.  The 
errors  of  the  French  in  Flanders  led  to  their  defeat  at  Det- 
tingen,  just  when  a  little  caution  would  have  insured  the  ruin 
of  the  English  and  Austrians.  But  the  allies  made  no  use 
of  their  victory,  owing  to  the  irresolution  of  George  II.,  who 
took  the  management  of  the  campaign  into  his  own  hands 
and  superseded  the  earl  of  Stair.  The  war  lingered  in  Italy, 
hut  the  haughtiness  and  ambition  of  the  empress  began  to 
excite  the  secret  jealousy  of  the  German  princes ;  and  the 
French  and  Spanish  courts,  alarmed  by  her  treaty  with  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  drew  their  alliance  closer  by  the  celebrated 
Family  Compact,  which  bound  them  to  maintain  the  in- 
tegrity of  each  other's  dominions. 

England  had  now  become  a  principal  in  the  war,  and  the 
monarchs  of  France  and  Spain  resolved  to  invade  that 
country  and  remove  the  Hanoverian  dynasty.  A  powerful 
army  was  assembled,  and  a  fleet  prepared  to  protect  the 
transports,  but  the  French  ships  were  shattered  in  a  storm, 
and  K)rced  to  take  refuge  in  Brest  from  a  superior  English 
force  (a.d.  1744).  The  English  navy  was  less  successful  in 
the  Mediterranean  ;  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain 
were  met  by  the  British  admirals,  Matthews  and  Lestock ; 
but  owing  to  the  misconduct  of  some  captains,  and  Lestock' s 
remaining  aloof  with  his  whole  division,  the  result  of  the 
engagement  was  indecisive.  It  is  a  sad  proof  of  the  violence 
and  injusticeoffactionthat,when  these  officers  were  brought 
to  trial,  Matthews,  who  had  fought  like  a  hero,  was  con- 
demned and  Lestock  acquitted.  The  war  in  Italy  was 
sanguinary,  but  indecisive.  In  Germany,  however,  the  king 
of  Prussia  once  more  took  up  arms  against  Maria  Theresa, 
and  invaded  Bohemia.  He  was  defeated  with  great  loss,  and 
forced  to  retire  precipitately  into  Silesia.  Soon  afterwards 
the  death  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  removed  all  reasonable 
grounds  for  the  continuance  of  hostilities ;  his  son,  who  had 
no  pretensions  to  the  empire,  concluded  a  treaty  with  Maria 
Theresa,  and  promised  to  support  the  election  of  her  husband, 
the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  to  the  imperial  dignity. 
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But  the  national  animosity  between  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish prevented  the  restoration  of  peace  (a.d.  174O.  The 
Austrians  were  comnletely  vanquished  in  Italy  by  the  united 
forces  of  the  Frencn  and  Spaniards,  whose  vast  superiority 
of  numbers  could  not  be  resisted ;  and  on  the  side  of  the 
Netherlands  the  misconduct  of  the  allies  gave  a  signal 
triumph  to  the  Bourbons.  The  French  army  under  Marshal 
Saxe  was  strongly  posted  at  Fontenoy,  but  was,  notwith- 
standing, attacked  by  the  English,  Dutch,  and  G-ermans.  In 
ftw  battles  has  the  valour  of  the  British  infantry  been  dis- 
played more  signally  or  more  uselessly.  Forming  themselves 
into  a  column,  they  bore  down  everything  before  them, 
until,  deserted  by  their  Dutch  and  German  auxiliaries,  they 
were  outflanked  and  driven  back  by  the  entire  force  of  the 
French  army.  The  loss  on  both  sides  was  nearly  equal ; 
but  though  the  victory  was  not  decisive  it  enabled  Marshal 
Saxe  to  reduce  some  of  the  most  considerable  towns  in  the 
Netherlands.  Tranquillity  was  restored  to  Q-ermany  by  the 
election  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  to  the  empire,  under 
the  name  of  Francis  I. ;  and  about  the  same  time  Maria 
Theresa,  as  queen  of  Hungary,  concluded  the  treaty  of 
Breslau  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  thus  quieted  her  most 
dangerous  enemy. 

The  discontent  occasioned  by  the  loss  at  Fontenoy  in- 
duced the  grandson  of  James  II.,  commonly  called  the  Young 
Pretender,  to  attempt  the  restoration  of  his  family.  He 
landed  in  Scotland  with  a  small  train,  but  being  soon  joined 
by  the  enthusiastic  Highland  clans  he  descended  from  the 
mountains  and  marched  towards  Edinburgh.  The  citj  sur- 
rendered without  any  attempt  at  resistance,  but  the  castle 
still  held  out.  Sir  John  Cope,  the  royal  commander  in  Scot- 
land, had  marched  northwards  to  raise  the  loyal  clans; 
having  collected  some  reinforcements  he  proceeded  from 
Aberdeen  to  Dunbar  by  sea,  and  hearing  that  the  insurgents 
were  resolved  to  hazard  a  battle  he  encamped  at  Preston 
Pans.  Here  he  was  unexpectedly  attacked  by  the  Young 
Pretender,  at  the  head  of  about  three  thousand  undisciplined 
and  half-armed  soldiers.  A  panic  seized  the  royal  troops; 
they  fled  with  the  most  disgraceful  precipitation,  abandon- 
ing all  their  baggage,  cannon,  and  camp  equipage,  to  their 
enemies. 

The  reduction  of  the  French  colony  of  Cape  Breton,  in 
North  America,  had  revived  the  spirit  of  the  English ;  and 
the  time  that  the  Pretender  wasted  in  idle  pageantry  at 
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Edinborgh  afforded  the  ministers  an  opportunity  of  bringing 
over  some  regiments  from  Flanders..  Notwithstanding  the 
formidable  preparations  thus  made,  the  Pretender,  probably 
relying  on  promised  aid  from  France,  crossed  the  western 
borders  and  took  Carlisle.  But  the  yigilance  of  Admiral 
Yemen  prevented  the  French  fleet  from  venturing  out ;  and 
the  Pretender,  having  failed  to  raise  recruits  in  Lancashire, 
and  unable  to  force  a  paflsage  into  Wales,  baffled  the  royal 
urmies  by  an  unexpected  turn,  and  suddenly  marched  to 
Derby.  Had  he  continued  to  advance  boldly,  London  itself 
might  have  fallen,  but  he  delayed  at  Derby  until  he  was 
nearly  enclosed  between  two  powerful  armies,  and  was  forced 
either  to  retreat  or  to  hazard  a  battle  on  very  disadvantage- 
ous terms.  It  was  finally  determined  that  they  should  re- 
turn to  Scotland,  and  this  retrograde  movement  was  effected 
by  the  Highlanders  with  extraordinary  courage  and  expe- 
dition. 

This  retreat  did  not  produce  the  dispiriting  effect  on  the 
insurgents  that  had  been  anticipated.  The  Pretender's 
forces  were  greatly  augmented  after  his  return  to  Scotland ; 
but,  finding  that  Edinburgh  had  been  secured  by  the  royal 
army  during  his  absence,  he  marched  to  Stirling,  captured 
the  town,  and  besieged  the  castle.  G^ieral  Hawley  was 
sent  with  a  strong  force  to  raise  the  siege,  but,  despising  the 
undisciplined  Highlanders,  he  acted 430  imprudently  that  he 
suffered  a  complete  defeat  n^ar  Falkirk  (a.d.  1746).  <Fhe 
Pretender,  instead  of  following  up  his  advantage,  returned 
to  the  siege  of  Stirling  Castle,  while  the  royal  army,  rein- 
forced by  fresh  troops,  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
the  duke  of  Cumberland,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  who,  though 
by  no  means  a  skilful  general,  was  a  great  favourite  with  the 
soldiery.  The  insurgent  army  retired  before  the  royal  troops 
until  they  reached  Culloden  Moor,  where  they  resolved  to 
make  a  stand.  Warned  by  the  errors  of  Cope  and  Hawley, 
the  duke  of  Cumberland  took  the  most  prudent  precautions 
to  meet  the  desperate  charge  of  the  Highlanders;  they 
rushed  on  with  their  usual  impetuosity,  but  being  received 
by  a  close  and  galling  fire  of  musketry,  while  their  ranks 
were  torn  by  artillery,  they  wavered,  broke,  and  in  less  than 
thirty  minutes  were  a  helpless  mass  of  confusion.  The  vic- 
tors gave  no  quarter ;  many  of  the  insurgents  were  mur- 
dered in  cold  blood,  and  their  unfortunate  prince  was  only 
saved  from  capture  by  the  generous  devotion  of  one  of  his 
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adherents,  who  assured  the  pursuers  that  he  was  himself  the 
object  of  their  search. 

The  cruelties  of  the  royalists  after  their  victory  were 
perfectly  disgraceful;  the  country  of  the  insurgent  clans 
was  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword ;  the  men  were  hunted 
like  wild  beasts  upon  the  mountains ;  the  women  and  child- 
ren, driven  from  their  burned  huts,  perished  by  thousands 
on  the  barren  heaths.  When  all  traces  of  rebellion,  and  al- 
most of  population,  had  disappeared,  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land returned  to  London,  leaving  a  large  body  of  troops  to 
continue  the  pursuit  of  the  surviving  fugitives.  During  five 
months  the  young  Pretender  remained  concealed  in  the 
Highlands  aud  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  though  a  reward 
of  thirty  thousand  pounds  was  set  on  his  head,  and  more 
than  fifty  persons  were  intrusted  with  his  secret.  At 
length  he  escaped  on  board  a  Prench  privateer,  and  after 
enduring  incredible  hardships  arrived  safely  in  Brittany. 
The  vengeance  of  the  government  feU  heavily  on  his  adher- 
ents :  numbers  of  the  leaders  were  tried  and  executed,  and 
though  they  died  with  heroic  firmness  their  fate  excited 
little  commiseration. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Prench,  under  Marshal  Saxe,  had 
overrun  the  greater  part  of  the  Netherlands ;  Brussels,  Ant- 
werp, and  Namur  were  captured,  while  the  confederate  army 
was  defeated  in  a  sanguinary  but  indecisive  engagement  at 
Baucoux.  In  Italy  the  allies  were  more  successful ;  taking 
advantage  of  the  mutual  jealousies  between  the  French  and 
Spaniards,  the  Austrians,  reinforced  by  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
drove  their  enemies  from  Italy,  and  pursued  them  into  France. 
The  death  of  their  monarch  had  abated  the  vigour  of  the 
Spaniards,  for  the  designs  of  Ferdinand  VI.,  Philip's  son  and 
successor,  were  for  some  time  unknown ;  but  when  he  declared 
his  resolution  to  adhere  to  the  Family  Compact  the  hopes 
of  the  partisans  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  were  revived. 
About  the  same  time  the  imperialists  were  compelled  to 
evacuate  the  south  of  France  by  the  judicious  measures  of 
the  marshal  de  Belleisle,  and  the  Genoese,  irritated  by  the 
severity  with  which  they  were  treated,  expelled  the  Austrian 
garrison  and  baffled  every  attempt  that  their  oppressors 
made  to  recover  the  city.  The  national  animosity  between 
the  French  and  English  was  aggravated  by  commercial  jea- 
lousy; they  mutually  fitted  out  armaments  against  each 
other's  colonies ;  but  these  expeditions,  badly  contrived  and 
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worse  executed,  led  to  no  decisive  results,  and  all  parties 
began  to  grow  weary  of  a  war  which  produced  no  consequence 
but  a  lavish  waste  of  blood  and  treasure.  Conferences  were 
commenced  at  Breda,  but  the  demands  of  the  French  appear- 
ed BO  exorbitant  to  the  allies  that  the  negotiations  were 
abruptly  terminated,  and  the  hostile  powers  made  the  most 
vigorous  preparations  for  a  decisive  struggle  (a.d.  1747). 
The  exertions  of  the  allies  were  long  paralysed  by  the  inde- 
cision of  the  Dutch  rulers  ;  even  when  their  own  country 
was  invaded  they  could  not  be  induced  to  adopt  more  vigor- 
ous counsels,  until  a  popular  revolt  compelled  them  to  revive 
the  office  of  stadtholder  and  confer  that  dignity  on  the 
prince  of  Orange. 

Though  this  revolution  gave  more  vigour  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  allies,  the  whole  weight  of  the  war  was  ungener- 
ously thrown  upon  the  English  ;  the  obstinate  and  bloody 
battle  of  Val  would  have  been  won  by  British  valour  but 
for  the  timidity  and  slowness  of  the  Dutch  and  Austrians  ; 
in  consequence  of  their  misconduct  it  terminated  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  confederates.  Soon  after,  the  fortress 
of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  generally  believed  to  be  impregnable, 
was  captured  by  the  French,  who  thus  became  masters  of 
the  whole  navigation  of  the  Scheldt.  In  Italy  the  allies, 
though  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Gtenoa,  were  generally 
successful,  while  the  British  navy  gained  several  important 
triumphs  at  sea.  A  valuable  French  convoy  was  attacked 
by  the  admirals  Anson  and  Warren  off  Cape  Finisterre, 
and,  after  an  obstinate  engagement,  six  ships  of  the  line  and 
several  armed  Indiamen  were  taken.  Seven  weeks  after,  a 
fleet  laden  with  the  rich  produce  of  St,  Domingo  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Commodore  Fox ;  and,  at  a  later  period  of  the 
year.  Admiral  Hawke,  aft^r  a  sharp  battle,  took  six  ships  of 
the  line  in  the  latitude  of  Belleisle.  These  reverses,  and 
the  sailing  of  a  powerful  British  armament  to  the  East  Indies, 
Bo  alarmed  the  court  of  Versailles  that  negotiations  for 
peace  were  once  more  commenced. 

"While  conferences  were  opened  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  (a.d. 
1748),  Marshal  gaxe  continued  to  carry  on  the  war  with 
great  vigour ;  he  laid  siege  to  Maestricht,  which  was  obsti- 
nately defended,  but  before  the  contest  could  be  decided 
intelligence  was  received  that  the  preliminaries  of  peace  had 
been  signed.  The  basis  of  the  treaty  was  a  restitution  of 
all  conquests  made  during  the  war  and  a  mutual  release  of 
prisoners  without  ransom.     It  left  unsettled  the  clashing 
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claims  of  the  Spanisli  and  British  to  tlie  trade  of  the  Ame- 
rican seas,  and  made  no  mention  of  the  right  of  search, 
which  had  been  the  original  cause  of  the  war :  the  only 
advantage,  indeed,  that  England  gained  was  the  recognition 
of  the  Hanoverian  succession  and  the  general  abandonment 
of  the  Pretender,  whose  cause  was  from  thenceforth  regard- 
ed as  hopeless.  This  result,  from  so  expensive  a  contest, 
gave  general  dissatisfaction ;  but  the  blame  should  fall  on 
the  authors  of  the  war,  not  of  the  peace ;  England  had  no  in- 
terest in  the  contests  for  the  Austrian  succession ;  under  the 
peaceful  administration  of  Sir  Eobert  Walpole  her  commerce 
and  manu&ctures  had  rapidly  increased,  but  through  an  idle 
ambition  for  military  glory,  and  a  perverse  love  of  meddling 
in  continental  affairs,  the  prosperi^  of  the  country  received 
a  severe  check,  and  an  enormous  addition  was  made  to  the 
national  debt. 

SxoTiOK  II.  The  OoUmial  Struggle  between  France  and 
Oreat  Britain, 

The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  soon  discovered  to  be 
little  better  than  a  suspension  of  arms.  Two  causes  of  a 
very  different  nature  united  to  produce  a  new  and  fiercer 
struggle,  which  no  arts  of  diplomacy  could  long  avert.  The 
first  of  these  was  the  jealousy  with  which  the  court  of  Aus- 
tria regarded  the  great  increase  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  ; 
the  extorted  renunciation  of  Silesia  could  neither  be  for- 
given nor  forgotten,  and  its  recovery  had  long  been  the 
favourite  object  of  the  court  of  Vienna.  The  Prussian 
monarch  was  not  popular  with  his  neighbours — all  new 
povrers  are  naturally  objects  of  jealousy — and  the  selfish 
policy  which  Frederic  displayed  both  in  contracting  and 
dissolving  alliances  prevented  him  from  gaining  any  perma- 
nent friend ;  he  was  the  personal  enemy  of  Elizabeth,  em- 
press of  Bussia,  and  of  Count  Bruhl,  the  leadings  minister  in 
the  court  of  Saxony,  and  both  readily  joined  in  the  plans 
formed  for  his  destruction. 

But  with  these  confederates  the  Austrian  cabinet  was 
reluctant  to  engage  in  hostilities,  while  Prance  might  at  any 
time  turn  the  balance,  by  renewing  its  former  relations  with 
Prussia.  Prince  B^aunitz,  the  real  guide  of  the  court  of 
Vienna,  and  during  four  reigns  the  soul  of  the  Austrian 
councils,  resolved  to  imite  the  empire  and  Prance  in  one 
common  project  for  sharing  the  rule  of  Europe.  Louis  XV., 
who  had  sunk  into  being  the  slave  of  his  mistresses,  was  in- 
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duced  bj  this  able  diplomatist  to  depart  from  the  courBe  of 
policy  which  for  two  centuries  had  maintained  the  high  rank 
of  iVance  among  the  continental  powers :  from  being  the 
rivals  and  opponents  of  the  Austrian  d3masty,  the  house  of 
Bourbon  sank  into  the  humble  character  of  assistants  to  that 
power, — a  change  which  eventually  brought  the  greatest  ca- 
lamities on  themselves  and  their  country. 

The  commercial  jealousy  with  Vhich  the  English  regard- 
ed the  Prench  was  the  second  cause  for  the  renewal  of  the 
war.  During  the  late  war  the  French  navy  had  been  all 
but  annihilated,  and  the  exertions  made  for  its  restoration 
were  viewed  with  secret  anger.  Owing  to  incapacity  or 
defective  information,  the  negotiators  at  Aix-la-ChapeUe  had 
left  most  of  the  colonial  questions  at  issue  between  England 
and  Erance  wholly  undecided.  The  chief  subjects  contested 
were,  the  limits  of  the  English  colony  of  Nova  Scotia, 
the  right  claimed  by  the  French  to  erect  forts  along  the 
Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  Canadas  with 
Louisiana,  the  occupation  of  some  neutral  islands  in  the 
West  Indies  by  the  French,  and,  finally,  the  efforts  of  both 
nations  to  acquire  political  supremacy  in  Hindlistan. 

GHie  maritime  war  between  England  and  France  had  no 
immediate  connexion  with  the  struggle  between  Prussia  and 
Austria.  But  when  the  French  king,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  contest,  menaced  Hanover,  George  II.,  who  preferred 
the  interests  of  this  petty  principality  to  those  of  the  British 
empire,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Frederic  for  its  defence. 
Thus  these  two  wars,  so  distinct  in  their  origin  and  nature, 
were  blended  into  one ;  but  before  their  termination  they 
were  again  separated  and  concluded  by  distinct  treaties  of 
peace. 

The  empire  which  the  descendants  of  Baber  had  estab- 
lished in  Hindustan  touched  the  summit  of  its  greatness  in 
the  reign  of  Aurungzebe ;  under  his  feeble  successors  the 
imperial  power  rapidly  declined,  and  after  the  successful 
irruption  of  Nadir  Shah  (a.d.  1738)  it  was  almost  annihil- 
ated. The  governors  of  provinces  and  districts  became  vir- 
tually independent  sovereigns,  and  the  allegiance  they  paid 
to  the  court  of  Delhi  was  merely  nominal.  Both  the  French 
and  English  East  India  Companies  took  advantage  of  this 
state  of  thin^  to  extend  their  influence  and  enlarge  their 
territories.  Dupleix,  the  French  governor  of  Pon£cherry, 
had  long  sought  an  opportunity  of  interfering  in  the  troubled 
politics  of  India ;  it  was  afforaed  him  by  the  contests  which 
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arose  on  the  vacancies  in  the  souhbadary  of  the  Deccan  and 
the  nabobship  of  the  Camatic.  He  supported  the  claims  of 
Chundah  Sahib  to  the  latter  post,  and  endeavoured  to  make 
Murzafa  Jing  souhbadar  or  viceroy  of  the  Deccan.  He 
succeeded  in  these  objects,  but  his  favourites  did  not  long 
retain  their  elevation ;  still,  however,  a  precedent  was  estab- 
lished for  the  interference  of  the  French  in  the  contests  be- 
tween the  native  powers,*  and  their  aid  was  purchased  by- 
fresh  concessions  in  every  revolution.  The  rapid  progress 
of  their  rivals  roused  the  English  from  their  supineness,  and 
fortunately  they  found  a  leader  whose  abilities,  both  as  a  ge- 
neral and  statesman,  have  scarcely  been  surpassed  by  any 
European  that  ever  visited  the  East.  Mr.  Chve,  the  son  of 
a  private  gentleman,  had  been  originally  employed  in  the 
civil  service  of  the  East  India  Company ;  but  war  no  sooner 
broke  out  than  he  exchanged  the  pen  for  the  sword,  and  the 
union  of  courage  and  skill  which  he  displayed  at  the  very 
commencement  of  his  career  excited  just  expectations  of  the 
glory  which  marked  its  progress.  He  gained  several  bril- 
liant advantages  over  the  al£es  of  the  French,  and  greatly 
strengthened  the  English  interest  in  the  Deccan  or  southern 
division  of  Hinddstan.  But  the  French  East  India  Com- 
pany had  begun  to  distrust  the  flattering  promises  of  Du- 
pleix ;  they  found  that  his  plans  of  territorial  aggrandize- 
ment involved  them  in  expensive  wars,  and  were,  at  the  same 
time,  destructive  of  their  commerce.  A  similar  feeling, 
though  to  a  less  extent,  prevailed  in  England,  and  the 
rival  Companies  prepared  to  adjust  their  differences  by  the 
sacrifice  of  Dupleix.  No  regard  was  paid  by  his  countrymen 
to  his  defence ;  he  was  loaded  with  obloquy,  as  a  selfish  and 
ambitious  man,  though  it  was  notorious  that  he  had  sacri- 
ficed his  entire  private  fortune  to  support  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  true  interests  of  France. 

The  successor  of  Dupleix  concluded  a  trea^  with  the 
English  authorities,  in  which  all  the  objects  of  that  able 
governor  were  abandoned.  Mohammed  Ali,  the  friend  of 
the  EngHsh,  was  recognised  as  the  nabob  of  the  Camatic ; 
the  claims  of  the  French  upon  the  Northern  Circars  were 
relinquished,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  colonists  from  each 
nation  should,  for  the  future,  abstain  from  all  interference 
with  the  affairs  of  the  native  princes.  It  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  these  stipulations  could  be  strictly  observed ;  in- 
deed, the  treaty  had  scarcely  been  signed  when  mutual 
complaiuts  were  made  of  infractions ;  but  in  the  mean  time 
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events  had  occurred  in  another  part  of  the  globe  which 
frustrated  it  altogether. 

After  the  peace  of  Aii-la-Chapelle  the  British  ministry, 
anxious  to  secure  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  as  a  barrier 
for  the  other  American  colonies,  induced  many  disbanded 
soldiers  and  sailors  to  settle  in  that  country.  The  town  of 
Halij&x  was  built  and  its  harbour  fortified,  and  Nova  Scotia 
began  to  rise  rapidly  in  importance.  The  French,  who  had 
hitherto  viewed  the  province  as  little  better  than  a  barren 
waste,  began  now  to  raise  disputes  concerning  its  limits ; 
and  the  settlers  from  both  countries  did  not  always  arrange 
their  controversies  by  peaceful  discussion.  Still  more  im- 
portant were  the  differences  which  arose  in  the  interior  of 
North  America.  The  French  were  naturally  anxious  to 
form  a  communication  between  the  Canadas  in  the  north 
and  Louisiana  in  the  south.  This  could  only  be  effected  by 
depriving  the  English  of  their  settlements  west  of  the  Al- 
leghany mountains,  and  seizing  the  posts  which  the  British 
settlers  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  had  established  be- 
yond that  chain  for  the  convenience  of  trade  with  the  In- 
dians. Hostilities  were  commenced  by  the  colonial  author- 
ities, without  the  formality  of  a  declaration  of  war ;  the 
Virginian  post  of  Logs'  Town  was  surprised  by  a  French 
detachment  and  aU  its  inhabitants  but  two  inhumanly 
murdered ;  the  North  American  Indians  were  stimulated  to 
attack  the  British  colonists,  and  large  supplies  of  arms  and 
ammunition  were  imported  from  France  (iL.D.  1755)/  T^® 
British  ministers  immediately  prepared  for  hostilities;  all 
the  French  forts  within  the  lunits  of  Nova  Scotia  were  re- 
duced by  Colonel  Monckton ;  but  an  expedition  against  the 
French  forts  on  the  Ohio  was  defeated,  owing  to  the  rashness 
of  General  Braddock,  who  refused  to  profit  by  the  local  know- 
ledge of  the  provincial  officers.  He  fell  into  an  ambuscade 
of  French  and  Indians,  and  instead  of  endeavouring  to  ex- 
tricate himself  attempted  to  make  a  stand.  At  length  he 
was  slain,  while  vainly  striving  to  rally  his  troops,  and  the 
regular  soldiers  fled  with  disgraceful  precipitation.  It  de- 
serves to  be  remarked  that  the  provincial  militia,  commanded 
by  Major  Washington,  did  not  share  the  panic  of  the  royal 
army,  but  displayed  great  coolness,  courage,  and  conduct. 

Two  other  expeditions,  against  the  forts  of  Niagara  and 
Crown  Point,  failed,  though  General  Johnson,  who  command- 
ed the  latter,  gained  a  victory  over  the  hostile  anny.  But 
at  sea  the  British  strength  was  more  effectually  displayed ; 
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two  sail  of  tbe  line  were  captured  bj  Admiral  Boscawen  off 
Newfoundland ;  and  more  than  three  hundred  merchant  ships 
were  brought  as  prizes  into  the  ports  of  Great  Britain. 
Notwithstanding  these  hostilities,  a  formal  declaration  of  war 
was  delayed :  its  publication  was  the  signal  for  one  of  the 
fiercest  struggles  in  which  modem  Europe  had  yet  been  in- 
volved. Before,  however,  we  enter  on  this  part  of  our  his- 
tory we  must  briefly  notice  the  important  events  that  for  a 
time  threatened  the  total  ruin  of  the  English  in  Bengal,  but 
whose  final  results  made  their  power  paramount  in  Northern 
India. 

The  privileges  which  the  emperor  of  Delhi  had  granted 
to  the  English  settlers  in  Calcutta  excited  great  jealousy 
among  the  provincial  governors,  and  were  violently  opposed 
by  Jfld£er  Khan,  the  souhbadar  of  Bengal.  Means  were 
taken,  however,  to  conciliate  this  powernil  feudatory,  and 
peace  was  preserved  until  the  accession  of  the  ferocious 
Suraja  Dowla,  who  was  enraged  at  the  shelter  which  the 
English  afforded  to  some  of  his  destined  victims  (jl.d.  1756). 
He  advanced  against  Calcutta,  when  most  of  the  local  au- 
thorities were  seized  with  a  scandalous  panic ;  the  governor 
and  the  military  commanders  escaped  in  boats,  leaving  Mr. 
Holwell,  Mr.  Perks,  and  about  one  nundred  and  ninety  more, 
to  provide  for  their  own  safety  as  they  best  might. 

After  endeavouring  vainly  to  bring  back  even  one  vessel 
to  aid  their  removal,  this  handful  of  men,  after  a  vigorous 
defence,  fell  into  the  power  of  the  ferocious  Suraja.  They 
were  all  thrust  into  a  room  twenty  feet  square,  where,  from 
the  heat  and  foulness  of  the  atmosphere,  all  but  twenty-three 
died  before  the  morning.  The  news  of  this  catastrophe 
reached  Madras  just  when  Colonel  Clive  and  Admiral  Watson, 
flushed  by  their  recent  victory  over  the  celebrated  pirate 
Angria,  had  arrived  in  Madras  to  aid  in  the  destruction  of 
the  French  influence  in  the  Beccan.  The  troops  assembled 
for  that  purpose  were  now  sent  to  recover  Calcutta,  and  this 
object  was  effected  by  the  mere  appearance  of  the  fleet  be- 
fore the  city.  Severci  of  the  Suraia's  own  places  were  taken 
and  plundered,  and  the  French  fort  of  Chandemagore  re- 
duced ;  conspiracies  were  formed  against  Suraja  Dowla,  and 
that  haughty  chieftain  felt  that  the  sovereignty  of  Bengal 
must  be  decided  by  a  battle.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  all 
his  officers,  Clive  resolved  to  hazard  an  engagement,  and 
took  u[)  a  position  in  the  grove  of  Plassy  (June  23,  1757). 
The  British  force  consisted  of  three  thousand  two  hundred, 
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not  more  than  nine  hundred  of  whom  were  Europeans ;  their 
artillery  consisted  of  eight  six-pounders  and  two  howitzers. 
On  the  other  hand,  Suraja  Dowla  had  with  him  fifty  thou- 
sand foot,  eighteen  thousand  horse,  and  fifty  pieces  of  can- 
non. Though  the  en^gement  continued  the  greater  part  of 
the  day,  the  British  did  not  lose  more  than  seventy  in  killed 
and  wounded ;  they  owed  the  victory,  indeed,  more  to  the 
errors  of  their  adversaries  than  to  their  own  merits ;  for  the 
contest  seems  to  have  been  little  better  than  an  irregular 
cannonade,  occasionally  relieved  by  ineffectual  charges  of 
cavalry.  Its  consequences  were  not  the  less  decisive  from  the 
ease  with  which  it  was  won ;  Suraja  Bowla,  after  wandering 
for  some  time  as  a  fugitive,  was  murdered  by  one  of  his  per- 
sonal enemies ;  and  the  vice-royalty  of  Bengal  was  given  to 
Jaffier  Khan,  who  purchased  the  favour  of  the  British  by 
large  public  grants  and  larger  private  bribes.  This  brief 
campaign  established  the  supremacy  of  the  English  in 
Northern  India,  where  their  power  has  never  since  been 
shaken. 

Sectiok  ni.     The  Seven  Tears*  War. 

Whew  the  French  government  received  intelligence  of 
the  erentti  that  had  taken  place  in  India  and  America,  vigor- 
ous preparations  for  war  were  made  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  England  itself  was  menaced  with  invasion  (a.d.  1756). 
Never  was  the  national  character  of  the  British  nation  so 
tarnished  as .  it  was  by  the  panic  which  these  futile  threats 
diffosed ;  Hessians  and  Hanoverians  were  hired  to  protect 
the  kingdom,  while  the  presence  of  these  mercenaries  was 
justly  regarded  as  dangerous  to  public  liberty.  It  is  more 
honourable  to  Britain  to  relate  that  when  Lisbon,  on  the 
very  eve  of  this  war,  was  almost  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
parliament  voted  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  re- 
Hef  of  the  sufferers.  But  the  French  government  menaced 
an  invasion  only  to  conceal  its  project  for  the  reduction  of 
Minorca ;  a  formidable  force  was  landed  on  the  island  and 
close  siege  laid  to  Fort  St.  Philip,  which  commands  the 
principal' tovm  and  harbour.  Admiral  Byng,  who  had  been 
intrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  English  fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, was  ordered  to  attempt  the  relief  of  the  place ;  he 
encoimtered  a  French  squadron  of  equal  force,  but,  instead 
of  seeking  an  engagement,  he  would  not  even  support  Admi- 
ral ^West,  who  had  thrown  the  French  line  into  confusion. 
After  this  indecisive  skirmish  he  returned  to  Gibraltar, 
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abandoning  Minorca  to  its  fate.  Gbneral  Blakeney,  the 
governor  of  Fort  St.  Philip,  made  a  vigorous  defence,  though 
his  garrison  was  too  small  by  one-third ;  but,  finding  that  he 
had  no  prospect  of  relief  from  England,  he  capitulated.  But 
his  conduct  was  so  far  from  being  disapproved  of  that  he 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  his  sovereign  and  welcomed  as 
a  hero  by  the  people. 

The  rage  of  the  people  at  the  loss  of  Minorca  was  direct- 
ed against  the  unfortunate  Byng ;  popular  discontent  was 
still  further  aggravated  by  the  Ul-success  of  the  campaign 
in  America,  where  a  second  series  of  expeditions  against  the 
French  forts  signally  failed ;  while  the  marquis  de  Mont- 
calm, the  governor  of  Canada,  captured  Oswego,  where  the 
British  had  deposited  the  greater  part  of  their  artillery  and 
military  stores.  Our  ally  the  long  of  Prussia  displayed 
more  vigour ;  imable  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  explanation 
from  the  court  of  Vienna,  he  resolved  to  anticipate  the  de- 
signs of  the  Austrians  and  invade  Bohemia.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  was  necessary  that  he  should  secure  the  neutralitj 
of  Saxony,  but  the  elector  was  secretly  in  league  with  Fred- 
eric's enemies ;  and  the  Prussian  monarch,  finding  pacific 
measures  ineffectual,  advanced  against  Dresden.  The  elector 
Augustus,  who  was  also  king  of  Poland,  fortified  himself  in 
a  strong  camp  at  Pima,  where  he  resolved  to  wait  for  the 
junction  of  the  Austrian  forces.  Frederic  blockaded  the 
Saxon  army  and  cut  off  his  supplies  ;  the  imperialists,  who 
marched  to  the  relief  of  the  allies,  were  defeated  at  Lowositz, 
and  the  Saxons,  thus  leflb  to  their  own  resources,  were  forced 
to  lay  down  their  arms.  Augustus  fled  to  his  kingdom  of 
Poland,  abandoning  his  hereditary  dominions  to  the  Prus- 
sians, who  did  not  use  their  success  with  extraordinary 
moderation. 

But  the  victories  of  their  ally  only  exasperated  the  rage 
of  the  English  people  against  their  rulers ;  the  king  was 
forced  to  yield  to  the  storm  and  dismiss  his  ministers. 
William  Pitt  (afterwards  earl  of  Chatham),  the  most  popular 
man  in  the  kingdom,  was  appointed  head  of  the  new  admin- 
istration, though  the  duke  of  Devonshire  was  nominally 
premier;  a  spirit  of  confidence  was  spread  abroad,  and 
abundant  supplies  voted  for  the  war.  Unfortunately,  as  a 
concession  to  popular  clamour,  the  unhappv  Bvng,  whose 
worst  fault  appears  to  have  been  an  error  of  juagment  and 
the  dread  of  the  fate  of  Admiral  Matthews,^  was  brought  to 
*  See  page  399. 
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trial,  found  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  articles  of  war,  and 
sentenced  to  death.  Great  exertions  were  made  to  save  the 
life  of  the  unhappy  admiral,  but  all  in  vain ;  he  was  ordered 
to  be  shot  on  board  the  Monarque,  and  he  met  his  fate  with 
an  intrepidity  which  effectually  clears  his  memory  from  the 
stain  of  cowardice  (a.d.  1757).  In  France  the  attention  of 
the  court  was  engaged  by  an  attempt  on  the  king's  life.  A 
maniac,  named  Damien,  stabbed  Louis  with  a  penknife  as  he 
was  entering  his  carriage ;  the  wound  was  not  dangerous, 
but  it  was  supposed  that  the  assassin  might  have  accomplices 
in  his  treason.  Every  refinement  of  cruelty  that  scientific 
ingenuity  could  devise  was  exhausted  in  the  tortures  of  this 
unhappy  wretch,  whose  manifest  lunacy  made  him  an  object 
of  compassion  rather  than  punishment. 

The  danger  to  which  Louis  had  been  exposed  did  not 
prevent  him  from  making  vigorous  exertions  to  continue  the 
war.  Two  armies  were  sent  into  Germany,  one  destined  to 
invade  Hanover,  the  other  to  join  the  imperial  forces  against 
Prussia.  George  II.,  anxious  to  save  Hanover,  wished  to 
send  over  a  body  of  British  troops  for  the  defence  of  the 
electorate,  but  being  opposed  by  the  Pitt  administration  he 
dismissed  his  ministers  and  tried  to  form  a  new  cabinet. 
The  burst  of  national  indignation  at  the  removal  of  the 
popular  favourite  was,  however,  so  great  that  Pitt  was  soon 
recalled  to  power,  but  not  until  he  had  evinced  a  desire  to 
make  some  concession  to  the  royal  inclinations. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  the  prospects  of 
the  king  of  Prussia  were  very  gloomy ;  the  Eussians  were 
advancing  through  Lithuania,  the  Swedes  threatened  him  in 
Pomerania,  the  united  forces  of  the  French  and  imperialists 
were  advancing  through  Germany,  and  the  empress-queen 
Maria  Theresa  covered  her  hereditary  dominions  with  four 
armies,  whose  united  strength  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  men. 

Frederic,  baffling  the  Austrians  by  a  series  of  masterly 
movements,  opened  a  passage  into  Bohemia,  where  he  was 
joined  by  the  prince  of  Bevem  and  Marshal  Schwerin,  who 
had  defeated  the  Austrian  divisions  that  opposed  their  pro- 
gress. Confident  in  the  excellence  of  his  troops,  he  resolved 
to  engage  vdthout  delay,  though  his  enemies  were  posted  in 
a  camp  strongly  fortified  by  nature  (May  6).  The  memor- 
able battle  of  Prague  was  vigorously  contested,  and  success 
continued  doubtful  until  the  Austrian  right  wing,  advancing 
too  rapidly,  was  separated  &om  the  left.    Frederic  poured 
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his  troops  through  the  gap,  bo  that  when  the  Austrian  right 
was  forced  back  by  the  intrepidity  of  Marshal  SchT^erm  it 
suddenly  found  itself  surrounded,  and  fell  into  confusion.  The 
centre  and  left,  thus  abandoned,  could  not  resist  the  succes- 
sive charges  of  the  Prussians,  and  sought  shelter  in  Prague. 
Prederic  yentured  to  besiege  this  city,  though  the  nmnbers 
of  the  garrison  nearly  equaUed  those  of  his  own  army ;  and 
his  delay  before  the  walls  gave  the  Austrians  time  to  recover 
their  courage  and  recruit  their  forces.     Count  Daun  began 
soon  to  menace  the  Prussian  communications ;  Frederic  sent 
the  prince  of  Bevem  to  drive  him  back ;  Daun,  though  hii 
forces  were  superior,  retreated  before  the  prince,  until  he 
could  procure  such  additional  strength  as  to  render  victory 
certain.    When  this  was  effected  he  resumed  the  offensive, 
and  Frederic  was  forced  to  hasten  to  the  prince's  assistance. 
A  junction  was  effected  at  Kolin,  and  Frederic  marched  to 
attack  the  imperial  camp  (June  i8).     The  Prussia^ns  charged 
their  enemies  with  their  usual  vigour,  but  they  were  unable 
to  force  the  Austrian  lines,  and  were  finsJly  driven  £rom  the 
field. 

In  consequence  of  this  defeat  the  Prussians  were  forced 
not  only  to  raise  the  siege  of  Prague  but  to  evacuate  Bo- 
hemia. Nor  were  the  arms  of  Frederic  and  his  allies  more 
successful  in  other  quarters.  The  Eussians,  having  defeated 
General  Lehwald,  invaded  the  Prussian  dominions  on  the 
side  of  Germany,  and  committed  the  most  ^ghtful  devasta- 
.tions  ;  the  British  and  Hanoverian  troops,  under  the  duke 
of  Cumberland,  were  forced  to  accept  the  disgraceful  con- 
vention of  Closterseven,  by  which  thirty-eight  thousand 
soldiers  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  inactivity;  and  the 
French,  thus  released  from  an  enemy  that  might  interrupt 
their  communications,  advanced  to  join  the  Austrians  in  the 
invasion  of  Prussia ;  finally,  an  Austrian  army,  by  a  rapid 
march,  arrived  at  the  very  gates  of  Berlin,  and  laid  tha.t  city 
under  contribution. 

An  expedition  planned  by  Mr.  Pitt  soon  after  his  re- 
storation to  power  was  defeated  by  the  weakness  and  inde- 
cision of  the  officers  intrusted  with  its  execution.  The 
object  of  attack  was  the  French  port  and  arsenal  of  Boche- 
fort,  which  would  have  fallen  an  easv  prey  had  it  been  as- 
sailed when  first  the  fleet  arrived  before  the  place.  But  the 
time  which  ought  to  have  been  employed  in  action  was 
wasted  in  deliberations,  and  the  expedition  returned  inglori- 
ously  home.    The  conduct  of  British  affairs  in  America  was 
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equally  disastrous:  an  armament  was  sent  against  Louis- 
bourg,  but  it  returned  without  having  made  any  effort  to 
effect  its  object ;  while  the  French,  under  the  marquis  de 
Montcalm,  captured  the  strong  fort  William  Henry,  the 
bulwark  of  our  northern  frontier,  without  meeting  the 
slightfest  interruption  from  a  British  force  posted  in  its  im- 
mediate neighbourhood. 

These  disasters  would  have  proved  fatal  to  the  new 
ministry,  had  it  not  been  generally  understood  that  the 
officers  whose  cowardice  or  incapacity  had  led  to  such  in- 
glorious results  were  the  choice  of  their  predecessors,  and 
were  maintained  in  their  posts  by  court  favour.  This  con- 
viction proved  favourable  to  Mr.  Pitt ;  the  king  was  compel- 
led to  grant  fuU  powers  to  his  ministers,  and  the  secret  in- 
trigues by  which  the  cabinet  was  controlled  were  rendered 
powerless  for  a  season.  An  unexpected  change  of  fortune 
on  the  Continent  brightened  the  prospects  of  the  British 
and  Prussians  towarcb  the  close  of  the  year.  Frederic, 
though  his  dominions  were  invaded  by  three  hostile  armies, 
never  lost  courage ;  though  his  army  did  not  exceed  half  the 
number  of  his  enemies  he  resolved  to  give  battle  to  the 
united  forces  of  the  French  and  Austrians  (Nov.  j).  Fred- 
eric, by  a  series  of  judicious  movements,  led  his  enemies  to 
believe  that  he  dreaded  an  engagement ;  confident  of  victory, 
they  hasted  to  force  him  to  action,  near  the  village  of  Bos- 
bach.  They  advanced  so  precipitately  that  their  lines  were 
thrown  into  disorder;  and  before  they  could  remedy  the 
error  they  were  broken  by  the  headlong  charge  of  the  Prus- 
sian horse.  Every  effort  made  by  the  gener^  of  the  com- 
bined army  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  anticipated 
by  the  genius  of  Frederic ;  they  were  forced  to  retreat  in 
great  confusion,  having  lost  nearly  nine  thousand  men  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  while  the  total  loss  of  the 
Prussians  did  not  exceed  five  hundred. 

Prom  this  field  Frederic  hasted  to  another  scarcely  less 

glorious.      The  Austrians  and  Hungarians,  under  Prince 

Charles  of  Lorraine,  entered  Silesia,  captured  the  important 

.fortress  of  Schweidnitz,  drove  the  prince  of  Bevem  from  his 

!  mtrenchments,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  greater 

[part  of  the  province.     Frederic,  by  a  rapid  march,  formed  a 

junction  vrith  the  relics  of  the  prince  of  Bevem's  army,  and, 

thus  reinforced,  attacked  the  Austrians  at  Lissa  (Dec.  5). 

Pretending  to  direct  all  his  force  against  the  Austrian  right, 

Frederic  suddenly  poured  his  chief  strength  against  their 
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left  wing,  which  was  speedily  broken ;  Prince  Charles  at- 
tempted to  restore  the  courage  of  his  flying  soldiers  by  send- 
ing reinforcements  from  the  centre  and  right,  but  these  fresli 
troops  were  unable  to  form  under  the  heavy  fire  of  the  Prus- 
sians, and  thus  the  Austrian  battalions  were  defeated  one 
after  another.  Night  alone  prevented  the  total  ruin  of  the 
vanquished  army.  About  five  thousand  men  were  killed 
and  wounded  on  each  side ;  but  within  a  week  after  the  bat- 
tle the  Prussians,  pressing  vigorously  the  pursuit  of  their 
retiring  foes,  captured  twenty  thousand  prisoners,  three 
thousand  waggons,  and  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.  The 
Austrlans  abandoned  all  Silesia  except  the  town  of  Schweid- 
nitz,  which  surrendered  in  the  following  spring.  The  effects 
of  the  victories  of  Bosbach  and  Lissa  were  felt  throughout 
Europe ;  the  French  had  flagrantly  violated  the  convention 
of  Closterseven ;  it  was  now  disavowed  by  the  British  and 
Hanoverians  (iL.p.  1758).  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick 
was  chosen  by  George  II.  to  command  his  electoral  forces, 
and  this  able  general  in  a  short  time  not  only  recovered 
Hanover  but  drove  his  enemies  across  the  Bhine.  Mr.  Pitt 
changed  his  policy,  and  consented  to  reinforce  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand with  a  body  of  British  troops,  while  liberal  supplies 
were  voted  to  subsidize  the  German  princes.  The  campaign 
was  honourable  to  Prince  Ferdinand's  abilities,  but  its  most 
important  result  was  the  diversion  it  made  in  favour  of  the 
king  of  Prussia,  by  compelling  the  French  to  employ  their 
chief  force  on  the  Bhine. 

Frederic  in  this  campaign  endured  several  vicissitudes  of 
fortune.  Having  taken  Schweidnitz,  he  unexpectedly  en- 
tered Moravia,  wmich  had  hitherto  escaped  from  the  ravages 
of  war,  laid  that  fine  province  imder  contribution,  and  even 
menaced  Vienna.  He  failed,  however,  at  the  siege  of  01- 
mutz,  but  he  effected  a  retreat  as  honourable  as  a  victory, 
and  suddenly  directed  his  march  against  the  Bussians,  whose 
ravages  in  Brandenburgh  were  shocking  to  humanity.  He 
gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  invaders  at  Zomdorff, 
and  then,  without  resting  a  moment,  hasted  to  relieve  his 
brother  Henry,  who  was  ^most  surrounded  with  enemies  in 
Saxony.  Count  Daun,  the  commander  of  the  imperialists, 
was  a  worthy  rival  of  Frederic ;  he  surprised  and  routed  the 
Prussian  right  wing  at  Hochkirchen ;  but  the  judicious 
measures  of  the  king  saved  the  rest  of  his  army,  and  Daun 
was  unable  to  pursue  his  advantages.  Indeed,  so  little  was 
Frederic  affected  by  the  reverse  that  he  drove  the  Austriana 
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a  second  time  from  Silesia,  and  then  returning  compelled 
Daun  to  raise  the  sieges  of  Dresden  and  Leipsic  and  even 
retreat  into  Bohemia. 

The  enterprising  spirit  of  Mr.  Pitt,  freed  frdm  the  tram- 
mels which  secret  intrigues  had  formed,  diffused  itself 
through  the  British  empire,  and  particularly  animated  the 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy.  Several  French  ships  of  war 
were  captured  hy  the  British ;  an  armament  destined  for 
North  America  was  dispersed  and  driven  on  shore  hy  Sir 
Edward  Hawke,  whose  fleet  rode  triumphant  in  the  Channel. 
From  apathy  and  despair  the  nation  passed  at  once  to  the 
opposite  extreme  of  overweening  confidence.  It  was  re- 
solved to  carry  the  war  into  France  itself,  and  two  suc- 
cessive expeditions  were  sent  against  the  French  coast.  As 
might  reasonahly  have  heen  anticipated,  these  armaments 
produced  no  important  result ;  the  only  consequence  arising 
froni  such  a  waste  of  hlood  and  treasure  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  Cherbourg,  a  triumph  dearly  purchased  by  the  sub- 
sequent loss  of  some  of  the  best  of  the  troops  in  the  hurried 
embarkation. 

But  in  North  America,  where  the  British  arms  had  been 
tarnished  by  delay,  disaster,  and  disgrace,  the  removal  of 
the  earl  of  Loudon  from  the  command  led  to  a  complete 
change  in  the  fortune  of  the  war.  His  successor.  General 
Abercrombie,  planned  three  simultaneous  expeditions,  two 
of  which  produced  triumphant  results.  General  Amherst 
laid  siege  to  Louisbourg,  and,  aided  by  the  talents  of  Briga- 
dier "Wolfe,  who  was  fast  rising  into  eminence,  forced  that 
important  garrison  to  surrender.  This  was  followed  by  the 
entire  reduction  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  and  the  infe- 
rior stations  which  the  French  occupied  in  the  gulf  of  St. 
Iiawrence.  Brigadier  Forbes  was  sent  against  Fort  du 
Quesne,  which  the  French  abandoned  at  his  approach,  and 
flied  down  the  Mississippi.  Abercrombie  marched  in  person 
against  Ticonderago,  which  he  found  better  fortified  than 
he  had  anticipated,  and  after  a  useless  manifestation  of  des- 
perate valour  he  was  forced  to  retire  with  considerable  loss. 
The  French  were,  at  the  same  time,  deprived  of  all  their 
settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa  ;  but  the  count  de  Lally 
not  only  preserved  their  East  Indian  possessions  but  wrest- 
ed from  the  English  Fort  St.  David  and  Cuddalore. 

Great  anxiety  was  felt  at  the  opening  of  the  next  cam- 
paign (a.d.  1759).  Early  in  the  year  the  Prussians  de- 
troyed  the  Bussian  magazines  in  Poland,  laid  Bohemia 
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under  oontribiition,  and  reduced  the  imperial  armies  to  inac- 
tivity. But  Prince  Ferdinand  was  unable  to  prevent  the 
French  from  sending  succours  to  the  Austrians ;  and  his  ill- 
success  once  more  exposed  Hanover  to  an  invasion.  Had 
Ferdinand  wavered,  the  British  and  Hanoverians  might  have 
been  forced  to  a  second  convention  as  disgraceful  as  Clos- 
.terseven,  but  his  courage  rose  with  the  crisis  :  he  engaged  the 
French  at  Minden,  and  gained  a  complete  victory.  Minden, 
indeed,  would  have  been  as  illustrious  and  decisive  a  battle  as 
Blenheim  but  for  the  unaccountable  conduct  of  Lord  G^rge 
Sackville,  who  commanded  the  cavalry,  and  either  misunder- 
stood or  disobeyed  the  cnrder  to  charge  the  discomfited 
French.  There  had  been  some  previous  disputes  between 
the  prince  and  Lord  Gkorge;  they  threw  the  bhune  mu- 
tually on  each  other,  but,  whichever  was  in  fault,  it  is  certain 
that  on  this  occasion  the  best  opportunity  that  could  have 
been  desired  for  humbling  the  power  of  France  was  irre- 
trievably lost. 

The  victory  of  the  British  at  Minden  was  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  defeat  of  the  Prussians  by  the  unit- 
ed forces  of  Austria  and  Bussia  at  Cunersdorff.  But  the 
heroic  Frederic  soon  retrieved  this  disaster,  and  he  would 
probably  have  triumphed  in  his  turn  had  he  not  exposed  a 
targe  division  of  his  troops  in  the  defiles  of  Bohemia,  which 
was  surrounded  and  taken  by  Count  Daun.  Still  the  only 
permanent  acquisition  that  the  Austrians  made  was  Dresden, 
for  Frederic's  vigour  and  rapidity  of  movement  rendered 
even  their  victories  fruitless. 

This  indecisive  campaign  greatly  diminished  the  ardoiir 
of  the  English  for  their  ally  the  king  of  Prussia,  while  their 
victories  in  North  America  and  the  West  Indies  directed 
their  attention  to  their  colonial  interests.  Immediately 
after  the  conquest  of  Louisbourg,  which  was  justly  consi- 
dered the  key  of  Canada,  an  expedition  was  planned  against 
Quebec.  The  colonists  were  prepared  to  submit  to  a  change 
of  masters  by  the  politic  protection  granted  to  the  French 
settlers  in  Guadaloupe,  which  had  been  subdued  early  in  the 
y^ear  (a.1).  1758)  ;  and  by  the  guarantee  given  to  the  inhab- 
itants for  the  enjoyment  of  religious  freedom.  When  G^e- 
neral  Wolfe,  therefore,  proceeded  up  the  St.  Lavn^nce,  he 
did  not  encounter  any  serious  opposition  from  the  Canadians, 
who  seemed  to  view  the  struggle  with  indifference.  While 
Wolfe  advanced  towards  Quebec,  Greneral  Amherst  con- 
quered Ticonderago  and  Crown  Point,  and  Sir  William 
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Johnson  gained  poBsession  of  the  important  fortress  of  Nia- 
gara. But  Amherst,  as  had  heen  originally  intended,  was 
unable  to  form  a  junction  with  General  Wolfe,  who  was  thus 
employed  in  a  hazardous  enterprise  with  very  inadequate 
means.  Though  he  almost  despaired  of  success  Wolfe 
resolved  to  persevere ;  he  adopted  the  daring  plan  of  landing 
at  night  under  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  leadmg  his  men  up 
the  steep,  and  securing  this  position,  which  commanded  the 
town.  The  stream  was  rapid,  the  landing-place  narrow, 
and  the  precipices  formidable  even  by  day ;  but  the  soldiers, 
animated  by  their  heroic  commander,  triumphed  over  these 
difficulties;  and  when  morning  dawned  the  marquis  de 
Montcalm  was  astonished  to  learn  that  the  British  army 
occupied  those  heights  which  he  had  deemed  inaccessible. 
A  battle  was  now  inevitable,  and  both  generals  prepared  for 
the  contest  with  equal  courage.  The  battle  was  brief  but 
fierce ;  the  scale  of  victory  was  just  beginning  to  turn  in 
favour  of  the  British  when  Wolfe  fell,  mortally  wounded. 
This  loss  only  roused  the  English  regiments  to  fresh  exer- 
tion, their  bayonets  broke  the  French  lines,  and  a  body  of 
Highlanders,  charging  with  their  broad-swords,  completed 
the  confusion.  The  French  fled  in  disorder ;  the  intelligence 
was  brought  to  Wolfe ;  he  collected  his  breath  to  exclaim, "  I 
die  happy  !"  and  instantly  expired  (September  13). 

The  marquis  de  Montcalm  fell  in  the  same  field;  he 
was  not  inferior  to  his  rival  in  skill  and  braveiy,  nor  did  he 
meet  death  with  less  intrepidity.  When  told,  after  the 
battle,  that  his  wounds  were  mortal,  he  exclaimed, "  So  much 
the  better :  I  shall  not  live  to  witness  the  surrender  of 
Quebec."  Five  days  after  the  battle  that  city  opened  its 
gates  to  a  British  garrison;  and  this  was  soon  followed 
by  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  Canadas,  which  have 
ever  since  remained  subject  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 

The  success  of  the  English  in  the  East  Indies  was  scarcely 
less  decisive  than  in  America.  LaJly,  the  French  general, 
possessed  more  courage  than  prudence ;  he  engaged  in  en- 
terprises beyond  his  means,  and  especially  wasted  his  limited 
resources  in  a  vain  attack  on  Madras.  Colonel  Coote,  the 
commander  of  the  English  forces,  was  inferior  to  his  advers- 
aries in  numerical  strength,  but  he  enjoyed  ampler  pecuniary 
resources,  and  was  far  superior  to  Lally  both  as  a  general 
and  a  statesman.  Coote  and  Lally  came  to  an  engagement 
at  Wandewash  (J^.  21,  1760),  in  which  the  French  were 
completely  overthrown,  and  their  influence  in  the  Camatic 
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destroyed.  During  the  campaign  Admiral  Fococke  defeated 
a  French  fleet  off  the  coast  of  Ceylon ;  the  English,  in  con- 
sequence, became  masters  of  the  Indian  Seas,  and  began  to 
form  reasonable  expectations  of  driving  their  rivals  from 
Hinddstan.  A  Dutch  armament  arrived  in  Bengal,  under 
suspicious  circumstances,  but  Clive  ordered  that  it  should 
be  immediately  attacked  by  land  and  sea;^  the  Dutch  were 
forced  to  surrender,  and  ample  apologies  were  made  by  the 
authorities  of  Holland  for  this  infraction  of  treaties. 

The  French  court  threatened  to  take  revenge  for  the 
destruction  of  Cherbourg  by  invading  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland ;  but  the  Iports  were  so  strictly  blockaded  by  the 
English  squadrons  that  no  vessel  could  venture  to  appear  in 
the  Channel.  Admiral  Boscawen  pursued  a  squadron  from 
Toulon  that  tried  to  slip  unnoticed  through  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar,  overtook  it  off  Cape  Lagos,  on  the  coast  of  Portugal 
(August  1 8),  destroyed  two  ships  of  the  line,  and  captured 
two  more.  A  fetill  more  important  triumph  was  obtained  by 
Sir  Edward  Hawke,  between  Belleisle  and  Quiberon  (No- 
vember 20).  Conflans,  the  French  admiral,  taking  advantage 
of  the  gales  that  drove  the  blockading  squadrons  off  the  coast, 
put  to  sea,  but  was  soon  overtaken  by  Hawke.  Conflans, 
unwilling  to  hazard  a  battle,  sought  shelter  among  the  rocks 
and  shallows  of  his  own  coast.  Hawke  unhesitatingly  en- 
countered the  perils  of  a  stormy  sea  and  a  lee  shore ;  he  gain- 
ed a  decisive  victory,  destroying  four  ships  of  the  line,  and 
compelling  another  to  strike  her  colours.  A  tempestuous 
night  alone  saved  the  French  fleet  from  destruction.  Though 
this  victory  delivered  the  English  from  all  fears  of  the  in- 
vasion, some  alarm  was  excited  by  the  enterprises  of  Com- 
modore Thurot,  who  sailed  from  Dunkirk  with  five  frigates 
and  hovered  round  the  coasts  of  North  Britain.  Having 
failed  to  make  any  impression  on  Scotland,  he  entered  the 
Irish  Sea,  and,  lauding  at  Carrickfergus,  stormed  and  pillaged 
that  town.^    Having  heard  the  news  of  Conflans'  defeat, 

*  Clire  was  engaged  in  a  rubber  of  whist  when  an  express  from 
Colonel  Forde  brought  him  intelligence  of  the  advance  of  the  Dutch. 
He  replied  by  the  following  pencil-note,  on  a  slip  of  paper  torn  from  the 
colonel's  letter :  "  Dear  Forde, — Fight  them  immediately,  and  I  *11  send 
you  an  order  of  council  to-morrow." 

*  An  interesting  example  of  humanity  softened  the  horrors  of  war 
during  the  attack  on  Carrickfergus.  While  the  French  and  the  garrison 
were  engaged  in  the  streets,  a  beautiful  child,  unconscious  of  its  danger, 
ran  between  both  parties.  A  French  grenadier,  moved  with  compassion, 
threw  down  his  musket,  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  fire,  took  up  the 
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he  steered  homewards,  but  was  swiftly  pursued  by  a  squadron 
under  Commodore  Elliot,  and  overtaken  near  the  Isle  of  Man 
(February  28,  1760).  After  a  fierce  engagement  Thurot 
was  killed,  and  all  his  vessels  forced  to  surrender. 

Vigorous  preparations  were  made  by  all  parties  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  war  in  Germany,  although  the  people  of 
England  had  become  weary  of  continental  connexions,  and 
the  French  finances  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  lamentable 
disorder  (a.d.  1760).  The  conduct  of  the  people  of  France 
to  their  sovereign  was,  indeed,  truly  generous ;  the  principal 
nobility  and  gentry  sent  their  plate  to  the  treasury  to  be 
coined  for  the  pubfic  service ;  an  army  of  nearly  one  hundred 
thousand  men  was  assembled  in  Westphalia,  under  the  duke 
de  Broglie,  while  an  inferior  army  was  formed  upon  the 
Ehine,  under  Count  St.  Germain.  Prince  Ferdinand  could 
not  have  coped  with  such  an  overwhelming  force  had  not 
the  French  generals  quarrelled  with  each  other.  Several 
battles  were  fought,  but  they  were  all  more  or  less  inde- 
cisive ;  and  rarely  has  there  been  a  campaign  in  which  such 
numerous  and  well-appointed  armies  were  opposed  that  pro- 
duced so  few  memorable  events. 

The  king  of  Prussia  resolved  to  act  on  the  defensive  in 
Saxony,  whfle  his  brother  Henry  opposed  the  Russians  and 
Austrians  in  Silesia.  But  his  plan  was  deranged  by  the 
enterprise  of  Marshal  Laudohn,  who  surrounded  the  Prus- 
sian general,  Fouquet,  slew  three  thousand  of  his  army,  and 
compelled  the  remainder  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Frederic 
attempted  to  retrieve  his  aftairs  by  a  sudden  advance  on 
Dresden,  but  he  failed  to  capture  the  city;  his  brother, 
Prince  Henry,  was  more  fortunate  in  raising  the  siege  of 
Breslau,  which  Laudohn  had  invested  after  his  victory. 
But  Frederic's  ruin  seemed  unavoidable,  as  the  Bussians 
were  advancing  with  overwhelming  forces,  and  he  was  himself 
surrounded  by  three  Austrian  armies  at  Lignitz.  Count 
Daun  marched  to  storm  the  Prussian  camp,  in  full  con- 
fidence of  victory ;  but,  to  his  astonishment,  he  found  it 
deserted,  Frederic  having  marched  that  very  night  to  meet 
the  army  of  Marshal  Laudohn,  who  was  eagerly  pressing 
forward  to  share,  as  he  fondly  believed,  in  assured  victory. 
The  heights  of  Pfaffendorff,  judiciously  protected  by  a  for- 
midable array  of  artillery,  prevented  Daunftom  marching  to 


child,  and  haTing  placed  it  in  safety  returned  to  his  companions,  who 
-mth  loud  shouts  applauded  the  heroic  deed. 
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the  asfiistance  of  his  colleague ;  Laudolm  was  completelj 
defeated,  and  the  Austrian  grand  army  driven  from  Silesia. 
But  this  victory  did  not  prevent  the  success  of  the  enemj  in 
other  quarters ;  the  Bussians,  being  joined  by  a  considerable 
body  of  Austrians  under  General  Lasey,  pushed  forward 
through  Brandenburgh,  and  made  themselves  masters  of 
Berlin.  Th^  levied  a  heavy  contribution  on  the  city,  and 
destroyed  its  arsenals,  foundries,  and  public  works. 

The  Prussians  were  equally  unfortunate  in  Saxony,  but 
Frederic  resolved  to  run  every  risk  to  recover  a  countiy  that 
had  hitherto  supplied  the  chief  support  to  his  armies,  baun, 
equally  convinced  of  the  importance  of  Saxony,  protected 
the  electorate  with  a  force  of  seventy  thousand  men,  advan- 
tageouslv  posted  in  a  fortified  camp  near  Torgau.  Frederic, 
with  only  fifty  thousand  men,  resolved  to  attack  the 
Austrians  in  their  intrenchments,  and  to  stake  his  life  and 
crown  on  the  hazard  of  the  engagement  (November  3).  The 
battle  was  furious,  but  the  ardour  of  the  Prussians,  who  felt 
that  they  fought  for  the  very  existence  of  their  countiy,  was 
irresistible.  I)aun  was  borne  from  the  field  severely  wound- 
ed ;  the  Austrians  were  broken  by  desperate  charges,  and 
night  alone  saved  them  fi^m  total  ruin.  The  result  of  this 
glorious  victory  was  that  Frederic  recovered  all  Saxony,  ex- 
cept Dresden,  and  compelled  the  Bussians,  Austrians,  and 
Swedes  to  evacuate  his  aominions. 

The  Canadian  war  was  not  terminated  by  the  capture  of 
Quebec ;  the  French  had  still  formidable  forces  in  the  country, 
and  they  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  recover  that  city.  They 
were  baffled  by  the  intrepidity  of  General  Murray;  and 
Greneral  Amherst,  soon  after  having  obtained  reinforcements 
'  from  England,  advanced  to  Montreal,  and  compelled  the 
entire  French  army  to  capitulate.  The  savage  tribes  of 
Indians  who  had  been  induced  by  French  gold  to  attack  the 
British  settlements  were  now  severely  chastised,  and  com- 
pelled to  make  the  most  humiliating  submissions. 

Not  less  complete  was  the  success  of  the  English  arms  in 
India;  Pondicherry  and  Mahie  were  reduced  by  Colonel 
Coote,  the  French  power  in  the  East  completely  subverted, 
and  the  English  rendered  masters  of  the  commerce  of  the 
vast  peninsula  of  Hindustan.  These  important  acquisitionB 
made  the  English  very  impatient  of  the  German  war ;  they 
complained  of  the  inactivity  of  the  navy,  and  asserted  that 
the  French  islands  in  the  "West  Indies,  more  valuable  to  a 
commercial  people  than  half  the  German  empire,  might  have 
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been  gained  with  far  less  risk  and  loss  tban  attended  the 
protection  of  the  useless  electorate  of  Hanover.  In  the  midst 
of  these  disputes  George  II.  died  suddenly,  in  the  seventy- 
seventh  year  of  his  age  (October  25).  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  grandson,  G^rge  III.,  a  young  prince  in  his  twenty-third 
year,  who  had  hitherto  taken  no  active  part  in  public  life. 

The  death  of  George  II.  produced  little  change  in  Euro- 
pean politics ;  but  that  of  the  peaceful  Spanish  monarch, 
±^erdinand  VI.  (a.d.  1759),  led  to  some  important  results. 
His  successor,  Charles  III.,  was  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and 
by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  it  had  been  agreed  that, 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  his  former  kingdom 
should  devolve  to  Don  Philip,  duke  of  Parma  and  Placentia, 
and  that  these  duchies  should  be  resigned  to  the  empire. 
By  the  mediation  of  Prance  with  Austria  Charles  was  enabled 
to  procure  the  Neapolitan  throne  for  his  third  son,  Perdinand, 
while  Philip  was  permitted  to  retain  Parma  and  Placentia. 
Grateful  for  such  a  benefit,  Charles  signed  the  family  com- 
pact, which  bound  the  Bourbon  princes  to  affordmutual  assist- 
ance, and  secretly  prepared  to  join  Prance  in  the  war  against 
Great  Britain.  The  haughty  conduct  of  the  English  diplo- 
matists, which  was  not  unjustly  offensive  to  Spanish  pride, 
greatly  contributed  to  strengthen  the  resolution  of  the 
court  of  Madrid,  especially  as  the  naval  superiority  of  the 
English  menaced  the  communications  of  Spain  with  her 
American  colonies. 

Negotiations  of  peace  were  commenced  by  the  courts  of 
Prance  and  Great  Britain,  soon  after  the  accession  of  George 
III.,  but  with  little  sincerity  on  either  side  (a.d.  1761). 
Mr.  Pitt  was  firmly  resolved  to  humble  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon ;  the  duke  de  Choiseul,  the  Prench  minister,  relied  on 
the  secret  promises  of  Spanish  aid,  and  thus  it  was  impos- 
sible to  arrangepreliminaries.  The  war  languished  in  Ger- 
many ;  Prince  Perdinand  succeeded  in  protecting  Hanover, 
but  he  could  not  prevent  the  Prench  fii^m  ravaging  West- 
phalia and  East  Priesland.  The  king  of  Prussia,  exhausted 
even  by  his  victories,  was  forced  to  act  on  the  defensive ; 
though  he  lost  no  battle,  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  the 
Bussians  make  themselves  masters  of  Colberg,  and  the 
Austrians  surprise  SchMreidnitz.  The  possession  of  these 
important  places  enabled  the  Bussians  to  establish  their 
winter-quarters  in  Pomerania,  and  the  Austrians  in  Silesia. 
On  sea  the  honour  of  the  British  flag  was  maintained  in 
several  actions  between  single  ships  and  small  squadrons. 
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The  island  of  Belleisle,  on  the  coast  of  France,  was  captured 
by  a  British  armament,  but  at  a  very  disproportionate  cost 
of  blood  and  treasure. 

This  languid  campaign  seemed  to  prove  that  all  parties 
were  weary  of  the  war,  and  negotiations  were  resumed.  In 
their  progress  Mr.  Pitt  discoyered  the  intimate  connexion 
that  had  been  formed  between  the  courts  of  Versailles  and 
Madrid ;  and  he  proposed  to  anticipate  the  hostile  designs 
of  the  latter  by  seizing  the  Plate-fleet,  laden  with  the 
treasures  of  Spanish  America.  But  the  colleagues  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  already  dissatisfied  with  his  imperious  manners,  refused 
to  adopt  such  bold  measures,  and  he  instantly  resigned  the 
seals  of  office.  The  king,  anxious  to  introduce  his  favourite, 
the  earl  of  Bute,  into  the  cabinet,  adopted  the  opinions  of 
the  majority  of  his  council,  and  accepted  the  resignation. 
Fierce  political  disputes  arose,  whose  effects  were  felt 
throughout  Europe;  the  hopes  of  the  French  court  were 
raised,  and  the  G-erman  allies  of  Ghreat  Britain  were  greatly 
dispirited. 

But  the  new  ministry  showed  no  want  of  alacrity  in 
maintaining  the  honour  of  the  country.  One  of  their  earliest 
measures  was  a  declaration  of  war  against  Spain,  the  conduct 
of  the  coiu^  of  Madrid  haying  amply  justified  Mr.  Pitt's  an- 
ticipations of  its  hostile  designs  (a.d.  1762).  The  superior- 
ity of  the  British  navy  over  the  combined  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain  hindered  these  powers  from  making  any  attempt 
at  colonial  conquests ;  but  they  believed  themselves  equally 
superior  by  land,  and  therefore  resolved  to  attack  Britain 
through  the  side  of  its  ancient  ally  Portugal. 

Few  kingdoms  had  sunk  into  such  a  state  of  degradation 
as  Portugal  at  this  period.  Trusting  to  the  protection  of 
England,  and  enriched  by  the  treasures  of  Brazil,  the  court 
of  Lisbon  reposed  in  ignorance  and  indolence ;  its  fortresses 
were  neglected,  its  army  mouldering  away,  its  subjects  desti- 
tute of  martial  spirit.  The  earthquake  that  laid  Lisbon  in 
ruins  was  followed  hj  a  dangerous  conspiracy  against  the  life 
of  Joseph,  the  reignmg  sovereign.  The  monarch,  less  super- 
stitious than  most  Portuguese  kings,  had  banished  the  Jesuits 
from  his  court,  and  had  resented  with  spirit  the  encroach- 
ments of  his  nobles.  Some  of  the  dissatisfied  Jesuits  and 
nobles  formed  a  plot  to  murder  the  king,  and  he  was  dan- 
gerously wounded  by  assassins  while  on  his  road  from  his 
country-seat  to  Lisbon.  The  principal  conspirators  were 
arrested  and  punished  by  cruel  deaths ;  and  all  the  Jesuits 
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banished  from  the  kingdom  (a.d.  1759)*  But  the  nobles 
continued  discontented ;  the  pope  and  the  cler^  resented 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  while  the  superstitious  Portu- 
guese seemed  ready  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to  a  sove- 
reign who  had  incurred  the  resentment  of  the  Church.  Such 
was  Joseph's  situation  when  the  ministers  of  France  and 
Spain  presented  a  joint  demand  that  he  should  instantly  re- 
nounce his  alliance  with  Britain,  under  pain  of  incurring 
their  resentment,  and  allowing  him  only  four  days  to  deliber- 
ate on  his  answer.  Joseph  at  once  returned  a  spirited  re- 
fusal to  such  an  insolent  memorial,  and  the  Spanish  army 
crossed  the  frontiers.  An  auxiliary  British  force  of  eight 
thousand  men  was  sent  to  Portugal,  together  with  a  large 
supply  of  arms  and  ammunition.  Joseph  intrusted  the 
command  of  his  army  to  the  count  de  la  Lippe,  who  had 
already  distinguished  himself  in  Germany.  The  skill  of  this 
commander,  and  the  valour  of  the  Britisn  officers,  compelled 
the  Spaniards  to  evacuate  the  kingdom  with  loss  and  dis« 
grace  before  the  closing  of  the  campaign. 

The  French  hoped  that  the  invasion  of  Portugal  would 
facilitate  the  progress  of  their  arms  in  G-ermany ;  but  Prince 
Ferdinand  and  the  marquis  of  Q-ranby  not  only  protected 
Hanover  but  recovered  the  greater  part  of  Hesse.  An  un- 
expected event  delivered  the  king  of  Prussia  from  the  ruin 
that  seemed  to  threaten  him  at  the  dose  of  the  last  campaign. 
Elizabeth,  empress  of  Eussia,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  her 
nephew,  Peter  lU.,  who  entertained  a  romantic  admiration 
of  ^Frederic.  The  new  emperor  not  only  put  an  end  to  hostili- 
ties but  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Prussian  monarch ; 
and  Europe  saw  with  astonishment  the  unprecedented  spec- 
tacle of  an  army  marching  off  from  its  former  allies  to  the 
camp  of  its  enemies.  Sweden  followed  the  example  of  Eussia 
in  concluding  peace ;  and  Frederic,  taking  advantage  of  these 
favourable  circumstances,  recovered  Schweidnitz  and  drove 
the  Austrians  from  Silesia. 

A  new  revolution  in  Eussia  compelled  the  Prussian  king 
to  halt  in  his  victorious  career.  The  reforms  of  Peter  III. 
had  given  offence  to  a  great  body  of  his  subjects ;  he  was 
dethroned  by  his  wife,  who  usurped  the  throne,  with  the 
title  of  Catherine  II.  Peter  died  m  prison  a  few  days  after 
his  deposition,  but  it  has  not  been  ascertained  whether  he 
was  the  victim  of  disease  or  violence.  Catherine  did  not  re- 
new the  war  against  Prussia,  as  had  been  at  first  expected, 
but  she  withdrew  her  forces,  and  resolved  to  observe  a  strict 
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neutrality.  Prederic^s  victories  had  in  the  mean  time  so 
seriously  alarmed  the  Austrians,  that  they  consented  to  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  for  Silesia  and  Saxony.  This  impo- 
litic truce  laid  Bohemia  open  to  Frederic :  one  division  of  his 
army  advanced  to  the  very  gates  of  Prague  and  destroyed  a 
valuable  magazine ;  another  laid  the  greater  part  of  JSgn 
in  ashes,  while  detachments  ravaged  Eranconia  and  even 
Suabia.  The  princes  of  the  empire  hasted  to  conclude 
treaties  of  neutrality,  and  the  war  was  left  to  be  decided  by 
the  powers  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  between  which  the  con- 
test begun. 

In  the  mean  time  the  English  conquered  the  chief  islands 
that  the  French  still  retained  in  the  West  Indies,  Marti- 
nique, St.  Lucie,  G-renada,  and  St.  Yincent ;  while  the  Spani- 
ards suffered  the  more  severe  loss  of  Havannah,  the  capital 
of  Cuba,  and  the  large  fleet  that  lay  in  its  harbour,  l^or 
was  this  the  least  alarming  of  the  consequences  that  resulted 
to  the  court  of  Madrid  &om  its  unwise  interference;  an 
armament  from  Madras,  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Cornish  and  General  Draper,  captured  Manilla^  and  the  M\. 
of  this  city  involved  the  fete  of  the  whole  range  of  the  Philip- 
pine islands. 

France  and  Spain,  heartily  tired  of  a  war  which  threat- 
ened ruin  to  the  colonies  of  hath,  became  desirous  of  p^ace, 
and  they  found  the  earl  of  Bute,  who  now  ruled  the  British 
cabinet,  equally  anxious  to  terminate  the  war.  Indeed,  so 
anxious  was  tliat  minister  to  avoid  a  continuance  of  hostili- 
ties that  he  not  only  stopped  the  career  of  colonial  conquest, 
but  consented  to  sacrifice  several  acquisitions  that  Britain 
had  already  made.  Still  the  British  nation  gained  by  the 
war  the  whole  of  Canada  and  part  of  Louisiana,  the  chief 
settlements  on  the  western  coasts  of  Africa,  and  a  decided 
superiority  in  India ;  had  the  war  lasted  another  year,  had 
even  the  fair  claims  of  Britain's  position  been  supported  by 
her  negotiators,  these  gains  would  have  been  more  extensive 
and  more  secure.  Contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  prelimin- 
aries were  sanctioned  by  a  majority  of  the  British  parliament, 
and  soon  after  the  definitive  treaty  was  signed  at  Paris 
(Feb.  lo,  1763).  The  king  of  Prussia  and  the  empress  of 
Austria,  deserted  by  their  respective  allies,  agreed  to  a  re- 
conciliation about  the  same  time,  on  the  basis  of  a  restitu- 
tion of  conquests  and  an  oblivion  of  injuries. 

The  result  of  the  continental  war  was  that  Prussia  and 
Austria  became  the  principal  European  powers,  France  lost 
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her  political  preeminence  when  united  to  the  empire,  and 
England  abandoned  her  influence  in  the  Eoropean  syBtem, 
maintaining  an  intimate  relation  only  with  Portugal  and 
Holland.  Britain  by  the  colonial  war  obtained  complete 
maritime  supremacy ;  she  commanded  the  entire  commerce 
of  Nortb  America  and  Hindustan,  and  had  a  decided  supe- 
riority in  the  West  Indian  trade.  But  during  the  seyen 
years*  war  a  guestion  arose  which  led  to  very  important  dis* 
cussions ;  Prance,  unable  to  maintain  a  commercial  inter- 
course with  her  colonies,  opened  the  trade  to  neutral  powers ; 
England  declared  this  traffic  illegal,  and,  relying  on  her  naval 
BuperioritTy  seized  neutral  vessels  and  neutral  property 
bound  to  hostile  ports.  The  return  of  peace  put  an  end  to 
the  dispute  for  a  season,  but  it  became  the  sutriect  of  angry 
controversy  in  every  future  war.  The  internal  condition  of 
England  improved  rapidly  during  the  contest  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  funding  system;  the  pecuniary  adTairs  of  the 
government  became  intimately  connected  with  those  of  the 
nation ;  by  fjor  the  greater  part  of  the  loans  required  for  the 
war  was  raised  at  home,  so  the  increase  of  the  national  debt 
more  closely  united  the  rulers  and  the  people  in  the  bonds 
of  a  common  interest.  This  altered  state  of  things  scarcely 
excited  notice,  though  it  was  the  chief  source  of  the  perma- 
nence and  stability  displayed  by  the  British  government 
when  revolutionary  movements  threatened  to  subvert  the 
other  dynasties  of  Europe. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
THE  AGE  OF  KEVOLUTIONS. 

SioTiOK  I.    Change  in  the  Belations  of  the  CathoUc  Powers 
to  the  Soly  See, — Dismemberment  of  Foland, 

"VTO  country  had  suffered  so  severely  as  France  during 
aS  the  late  war ;  the  finances  had  long  been  in  confusion, 
and  the  profligate  expenditure  of  a  demoralized  court  aggra- 
vated the  indignation  produced  by  national  distress.  Louis 
XV.,  though  not  destitute  of  abilities,  was  the  slave  of  his, 
sensual  appetites ;  ruled  by  his  mistresses,  and  other  unwor- 
thy fiivountesyhe  connived  at  glaring  abuses,  and  sanctioned 
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the  grossest  acts  of  tjrtamj  aad  rapacity.  A  spirit  of  op- 
position spread  through  the  kingdom,  several  of  the  parlia- 
ments refused  to  register  the  edicts  for  the  continuance  of 
war-taxes,  and  others  remonstrated  in  a  tone  of  censure  to 
which  the  French  monarchs  had  been  long  unaccustomed. 
This  unusual  liberty  of  the  parliaments  had  been  in  some 
degree  fostered  by  the  court  itself;  the  king  permitted  these 
bodies  to  set  bounds  to  ecclesiastical  tyranny;  and  to  sup- 
press the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in  France  (a.b.  1 762) ;  and 
their  spirit  was  further  increased  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
duke  de  Choiseul,  who  persuaded  the  king  1^  allow  the 
Parisian  government  to  pass  sentence  on  Lally,  the  unfor- 
tunate commander  of  the  French  in  India,  whose  only 
crime  was  failure  under  circumstances  that  rendered  success 


Popular  discontent  was  at  the  same  time  rapidly  spread- 
ing in  Spain,  where  the  reforms  of  the  prime  minister, 
Squillac6,  offended  the  obstinate  prejudices  of  an  ignorant 
and  bigoted  nation.  Charles  lU.  yielded  to  the  clamours 
of  his  subjects  and  dismissed  the  minister,  but  he  firmly  re- 
solved to  take  vengeance  on  the  Jesuits,  who  were  supposed 
to  have  secretly  instigated  the  insurrection.  A  reforming 
minister  in  Portugal  maintained  his  post  in  spite  of  opposi- 
tion ;  the  marquis  of  Pombal  ruled  the  land  with  iron  sway, 
and,  confident  in  the  rectitude  of  biis  intentions,  scorned  ^ 
opposition.  But  though  he  removed  all  impediments,  in- 
cluding the  higher  order  of  nobiliiy  and  the  society  of 
Jesuits,  his  reforms  took  no  root  in  the  land,  and  the  insti- 
tutions which  he  established  by  force  perished  when  that 
force  was  taken  away. 

The  enmity  of  Pombal  and  Choiseul  to  the  Jesuits  was 
felt  in  the  Spanish  cabinet ;  the  king  was  indignant  at  their 
share  in  the  late  disturbances ;  his  minister,  Count  d'Aranda, 
regarded  the  order  as  hostile  to  all  existing  governments. 
Both  took  their  measures  with  profound  secresy  (a.d.  1767). 
The  houses  of  the  Jesuits  in  Madrid  were  surrounded  at 
night,  and  the  inmates  commanded  to  set  out  instantly  for 
the  coast.  An  edict  was  then  issued  for  the  banishment  of 
the  regulars  of  that  community  from  Spain  and  its  colonies, 
and  the  confiscation  of  their  temporalities.  The  Jesuits  in 
Mexico  and  Peru  were  similarly  seized ;  and  in  Paraguay, 
where  they  had  established  an  almost  independent  empire, 
they  were  suddenly  deposed  and  transported  to  Europe. 
The  king  of  Naples  and  the  duke  of  Parma  followed  the 
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ixample  of  the  court  of  Spain,  in  spite  of  the  urgent  remon- 
itrances  of  Pope  Clement  XIII.;  they  also  placed  new 
restrictions  on  the  pontiff's  jurisdiction  in  their  states ;  and 
[when  Clement  made  aTigorous  effort  to  support  the  ancient 
priyileges  of  the  H0I7  See  he  found  himself  opposed  to  all 
the  Italian  powers,  except  the  king  of  Sardinia,  to  the  re- 
monstrances of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the  active  hostility 
of  France. 

While  these  disputes  between  the  Catholic  powers  and 
the  head  of  their  Church  proved  that  the  supremacy  of  the 
papacy  no  longer  existed  but  in  name,  the  struggles  of  a 
small  insular  people  to  maintain  their  national  independence 
excited  general  sympathy.  The  Genoese  transferred  their 
nominal  claims  over  the  island  of  Corsica  to  the  crown  of 
France,  and  Choiseul  sent  a  large  army  to  occupy  this  new 
acquisition.  But  the  Corsicans,  justly  enraged  at  the  trans- 
fer of  their  allegiance  without  the  formality  of  asking  their 
consent,  boldly  flew  to  arms,  and  under  the  command  of  the 
heroic  PaoH  prepared  for  an  obstinate  resistance.  Had  the 
British  ministry  interfered,  the  result  of  the  contest  would 
have  been  very  doubtful;  but  Paoli  could  not  resist  the 
entire  force  of  France  ;  he  was  driven  by  the  vast  superiority 
of  numbers  from  post  to  post,  until  every  strong  place  had 
yielded  to  the  invaders,  when  he  cut  his  way  through  the 
enemy  and  embarked  for  Leghorn  (a.d.  1769).  The  island 
submitted  to  Louis,  but  many  of  the  Corsicans  long  con- 
tinued to  harass  the  French  by  a  guerilla  war  in  their  moun- 
tain fastnesses. 

Choiseul,  finding  his  influence  with  Louis  XY.  on  the 
decline,  sought  to  strengthen  it  by  cementing  the  aUiance 
between  the  courts  of  Paris  and  Vienna.  He  effected  a 
marriage  between  the  king's  grandson  and  heir  and  Marie 
Antoinette,  daughter  of  the  empress  dowager.  These  ill- 
omened  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  extraordinary  splen- 
dour during  a  season  of  great  public  distress ;  during  the  fes- 
tivities a  fatal  accident  cast  a  shade  of  melancholy  over  all 
parties ;  some  confusion  arose  in  the  crowd  of  spectators, 
and  nearly  two  hundred  persons  lost  their  lives  in  the  tumult. 
Choiseul  involved  the  king  in  a  quarrel  with  the  parlia- 
ments, which  precipitated  the  fall  of  that  able  minister ;  the 
king  reluctantly  consented  to  abandon  the  new  forms  of 
jurisdiction  which  were  proposed,  and  allow  the  old  courts 
to  resume  their  functions.  This  unfortunate  and  dishonour- 
able proceeding  completed  the  abasement  of  France ;  it  was 
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notorious  that  the  duke  de  Choiseul  owed  his  disgrace  to 
the  intrigues  of  the  king's  profligate  mistress  ;^  and,  what- 
ever may  have  heen  the  faults  of  that  minister,  he  would 
certainly  never  have  permitted  the  influence  of  his  country 
to  sink  so  low  as  it  did  during  the  administration  of  his  suc- 
cessor, the  duke  d'Aiguillon. 

While  France  was  thus  declining  the  Busaaan  empire 
was  rapidly  acquiring  a  preponderating  influence  in  eastern 
Europe.  The  empress  Catherine  procured  the  throne  of 
Poland  for  one  of  ner  favourites,  Stanislaus  Augustus  (a.i).  i 
1765),  having  sent  a  Eussian  army  to  overawe  the  diet,  I 
when  it  assembled  to  choose  a  sovereign.  Frederic  of 
Prussia,  anxious  to  remedy  the  calamities  which  the  seven 
years'  war  had  brought  upon  his  country,  did  not  venture  toi 
oppose  the  schemes  of  the  ambitious  czarina ;  on  the  con- 
tnuy,  he  was  gained  over  by  some  commercial  concessions 
to  aid  her  projects  with  all  his  influence.  The  new  sovereign 
of  Poland,  opposed  by  a  licentious  aristocracy  and  a  bigoted 
people,  was  unable  to  remedy  the  disorders  of  the  state,  or 
control  the  events  that  soon  furnished  a-  pretext  for  the 
interference  of  his  powerful  neighbours.  Poland  had  long 
been  a^tated  by  rehgious  disputes ;  the  oppressions  of  the 
Gathohos  compelled  the  dissidents,  as  the  dissenting  sects 
were  called,  to  seek  foreign  protection ;  those  of  the  Qreek 
Church  appealed  to  the  empress  of  Bussia,  while  the  Luther- 
ans sought  aid  from  the  kings  of  Prussia  and  Denmark. 
Catherine,  with  great  promptitude,  sent  an  army  to  enforce 
the  claims  of  the  dissidents,  and,  paying  little  regard  to  the 
remonstrances  of  Stanislaus,  acted  as  if  Poland  hi^  been  one 
of  her  own  provinces.  The  Catholic  lords  formed  a  confede- 
racy to  maintain  the  purity  of  their  religion  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  country,  but  they  were  unable  to  com- 
pete with  the  overwhelming  forces  of  Eussia;  Graeow, 
where  they  attempted  to  make  a  stand,  was  taken  by  storm, 
the  fugitives  were  pursued  beyond  the  Turkish  frontiers, 
and  the  country  that  had  afforded  them  refuge  was  cruelly 
devastated. 

Mustapha  III.  was  more  peacefully  inclined  than  most 
of  the  sultans  that  have  filled  the  throne  of  Constantinople, 
but  he  felt  that  the  power  which  Eussia  was  acquiring  in 
Poland  would  be  dangerous  to  the  security  of  his  northern 

'  Madame  du  Barri.    She  was  subsequently  one  of  the  victiiv  of  the 

French  revolution. 
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provinces ;  he  was  indignant  at  the  Tiolation  of  his  dominions, 
and  he  was  secretly  instigated  by  the  French  court.  The 
king  of  Prussia  yaiQiy  remonstrated  -with  the  sultan  ;^  Mus- 
tapha  had  formed  an  extrayagant  estimate  of  his  military 
resources,  and  he  is  said  to  haye  been  animated  by  a  per- 
sonal dislike  of  Catherine.  The  war  was  commenced  by  the 
Turks  (a.d.  1769)  ;  their  irregular  troops  entered  Southern 
!Bussia,  and  committed  the  most  frightful  rayages ;  but  when 
they  hazarded  a  regular  engagement  at  Choczim  they  suffer- 
ed a  seyere  defeat.  Catherine  prepared  to  strike  a  decisiye 
blow  against  the  Turkish  power ;  she  sent  a  fleet  from  the 
Baltic  round  to  the  Mediterranean,  to  support  an  insurrec- 
tion which  her  emissaries  had  excited  in  Southern  Greece 
(a.d.  1770).  The  insurgents,  aided  by  a  Bussian  force,  at 
first  gained  some  adyantages,  but  on  the  first  reyerse  they 
were  abandoned  by  their  allies  to  the  brutal  retaliations  of 
their  Turkish  masters.  Soon  after,  the  Turkish  fleet  of 
fifteen  ships  of  the  line  was  burned  by  a  Bussian  squadron 
in  the  bay  of  Chesm6,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  yessel 
that  was  captured.  This  was  followed  by  the  defeat  of  the 
grand  Ottoman  army  near  the  Pruth,  the  capture  of  Bender, 
Akerman,  and  Ismail,  and  the  occupation  of  the  entire  pro- 
yince  of  Bessarabia. 

Stanislaus  was  forced  to  join  in  the  war  against  the  Turks, 
though  he  knew  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  their  taking 
up  arms  was  to  defend  the  independence  of  Poland.  But 
Joseph,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  in  the  German  empire 
(A..D.  1765),  be^an  to  dread  the  dangerous  ambition  of  Bus- 
sia ;  and  eyen  his  mother,  Maria  Theresa,  began  to  court  the 
friendship  of  her  old  riyal  Frederic,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
power  of  the  czarina.  It  was  obyiously  the  interest  of  the 
Northern  states,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  to  adopt  a  similar 
course  of  policy,  but  the  goyernments  of  both  countries  were 
too  deeply  engaged  by  their  domestic  affairs  to  attend  to  the 
state  of  their  foreign  relations. 

Frederick  V.,  one  of  the  best  monarchs  that  eyer  occu- 
pied the  throne  of  Denmark,  was  succeeded  by  Christian  V., 
a  prince  of  weak  intellect  and  dissipated  habits  (a.d.  1766). 
Soon  after  his  accession  Christian  married  Caroline  Matilda, 
one  of  the  sisters  of  the  king  of  England,  and  the  engaging 
manners  of  this  princess  won  her  the  fayour  of  the  Danish 

'  Frederic,  who  loved  to  indulge  in  sarcasm,  said  that  a  war  between 
the  Russians  and  Turks  would  be  a  contest  between  the  one-eyed  and 
the  blind. 
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lung  and  people.  To  mamtam  her  ascendency  over  the 
mind  of  her  husband  Caroline  fEkYoured  the  ambition  of 
Struensee,  a  foreign  adventurer,  who  was  raised  to  the  office 
of  prime  minister,  or  rather  sole  ruler,  of  Denmark.  Struen- 
see's  administration  was  vigorous  and  useful,  but  his  haughti- 
ness gave  great  offence  to  the  Danish  nobles ;  a  conspiracy 
was  formed  againpt  him,  of  which  the  kind's  step-mother  and 
her  son  Frederic  were  the  principal  instigators,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  involve  the  unfbrtunate  Queen  Caroline  in  his 
fjBkte.  Struensee  and  his  £riend  Brandt  were  arrested  at 
midnight,  by  virtue  of  an  order  which  had  been  extorted 
from  the  imbecile  Christian ;  they  were  insulted  with  the 
mockery  of  a  trial,  and  put  to  a  cruel  death.  The  queen 
was  also  arrested  and  sent  a  prisoner  to  Cronenberg  Castle; 
dread  of  British  vengeance,  however,  saved  her  from  personal 
violence ;  she  was  permitted  to  retire  to  Hanover,  where 
the  remainder  of  her  life  was  spent  in  comparative  obscurity. 
The  queen  dowager  having  removed  her  rival  usurped  the 
royal  authority ;  a  young  nobleman  named  Bemstoff  was 
appointed  prime  minister,  and  the  court  of  Copenhagen  be- 
came remarkable  for  its  subserviency  to  that  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

GFustavus  III.,  a  young  prince  of  great  vigour  and  saga- 
cily,  ascended  the  Swedish  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
Adolphus  Frederic  (a.d.  1771)  ;  he  had  early  formed  a  |)r(>- 
ject  for  removing  the  restrictions  which  the  senate  had  im- 
posed on  the  royaJ  authority  after  the  death  of  Charles  XIL, 
and  his  efforts  were  seconded  by  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  long 
weary  of  aristocratic  iyranny.  The  senate,  suddenly  sur- 
rounded by  armed  bands,  was  intimidated  into  assenting  to 
the  instrument  of  government  which  Gustavus  had  prep^^* 
and  a  revolution  which  changed  Sweden  from  one  of  the 
most  limited  into  one  of  the  most  absolute  monarchies  of 
Europe  was  effected  without  spilling  a  drop  of  blood.  Dread 
of  a  counter-revolution,  and  the  necessity  of  providing  some 
remedy  for  the  distress  which  prevailed  in  Sweden,  preven^ 
ed  Q-ustavus  from  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Poland,  a 
country  that  had  often  occupied  the  anxious  cares  of  his 
predecessors. 

Stanislaus  was  sincerely  anxious  to  confer  the  blessings 
of  tranquillity  and  good  government  on  Poland ;  but  all  his 
judicious  measures  were  frustrated  by  the  Polish  nobles, 
who  clung  to  their  tyrannous  and  absurd  privileges,  though 
they  were  known  to  be  as  pernicious  to  themselves  as  they 
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were  rainous  to  the  country.  An  attempt  on  the  personal 
liberty  of  the  unhappy  king  gave  Catherine  a  pretext  for 
sending  a  Eussian  army  into  the  country,  and  suggested  to 
the  Prussian  king  a  scheme  for  the  dismemberment  of  Po- 
land. A  treaty  was  concluded  between  Austria,  Eussia, 
and  Prussia,  for  dividing  the  Polish  provinces  between  them; 
their  armies  instantly  occupied  their  several  shares ;  and  the 
diet,  overawed  by  the  united  forces  of  the  three  powers,  was 
forced  to  acquiesce  in  an  arrangement  that  left  Poland  a 
merely  nominal  existence  (a.d.  1773).  The  unhappy  Stanis- 
laus, reproached  for  calamities  which  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  avert,  could  not  avoid  retorting  on  his  accusers, 
and  attributing  the  national  calamities  to  the  bigotry,  the 
factious  spirit,  and  the  incessant  contentions,  of  the  turbulent 
nobles.  By  the  intervention  of  Prussia  a  treaty  was  sub- 
sequently concluded  between  Bussia  and  Turkey,  by  which 
tlie  empress  gained  several  important  fortresses,  a  large  ac- 
quisition of  territory,  and  permission  for  her  subjects  to 
Jiavigate  the  Black  Sea  (a.d.  1774).  Great  as  these  gains 
were,  they  were  less  valuable  in  themselves  than  as  means 
for  obtaining  other  objects  of  Catherine's  secret  ambition. 

Degraded  as  Louis  XV.  was,  he  could  not  receive  with- 
out emotion  intelligence  of  events  which  showed  the  low 
ebb  to  which  the  iifiuence  of  Erance  was  reduced.  "When 
informed  of  the  partition  of  Poland,  he  could  not  refrain 
from  exclaiming,  "  Had  Choiseul  been  still  in  the  cabinet, 
this  disgraceful  transaction  might  have  been  averted."  The 
duke  d'AguiUon  merited  this  reproach,  but  he  resolved  to 
atone  for  his  negligence  by  gratifying  the  national  hatred 
against  the  Jesuits,  though  he  had  long  been  suspected  of 
secretly  favouring  that  order.  The  death  of  Clement  XIII. 
favoured  his  projects  (a.d.  1769).  GanganeUi,  who  succeed- 
ed to  the  papacy  under  the  title  of  Clement  XIV.,  felt  that 
the  time  was  for  ever  gone  by  when  the  extravagant  claims 
of  the  pontiffs  could  be  maintained,  and  he  therefore  sought 
a  reconciliation  with  the  Catholic  sovereigns  by  making  rea- 
sonable concessions.  After  a  long  but  not  unjustifiable  de- 
lay he  issued  a  bull  suppressing  the  order  of  Jesuits ;  and 
most  of  the  Catholic  prelates,  who  had  long  been  jealous  of 
that  fi»temity,  eagerly  enforced  the  papal  edict  (i..D.  1773). 
Little  opposition  was  made  by  the  Jesuits  to  this  decree,  but 
an  insurrection  in  Sicily  and  the  deaths  of  Louis  XV.  and 
Pope  Ghanganelli  (a.d.  1774)  were  attributed  to  their  secret 
practices,  though  not  a  shadow  of  proof  could  be  adduced  to 
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support  Bucli  severe  aocnsations.  Indeed,  it  is  notorioiis 
that  Louis  died  of  small-pox,  and  Gkmganelli  of  a  constitu- 
tional disease  to  which  he  had  long  been  a  martyr.  Loiiis 
XYI.,  of  whom  his  subjects  had  long  been  taught  to  form 
the  most  favourable  ezpec^Ations,  ascended  the  throne  of 
Prance :  Angelo  Braschi  was  elected  to  the  papacj,  under 
the  title  of  Pius  VI.,  by  the  influence  of  the  more  bigoted 
cardinals,  who  believed  that  he  would  be  a  more  zealous  sup- 
porter of  the  Church  than  his  predecessors. 

Seotioh"  II.     JBAstory  cf  Mngland firom  the  Peace  cf  Paris 
to  the  commencement  of  the  American  War. 

Whek  the  British  ministry  concluded  a  separate  treaty 
with  Erance  they  dissevered  their  country  &om  its  expen- 
sive connexion  with  the  Continent,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  diminished  its  influence  in  European  politics.  Exten- 
sive colonies,  rapidly  increasing  commerce,  and  improving 
manufactures,  afforded  the  nation  ample  amends  for  this 
loss ;  but  a  spirit  of  faction  began  to  appear  in  the  national 
councils,  which  produced  a  pernicious  influence  on  the  grow- 
ing prosperity  of  the  nation.  While  there  was  any  reason 
to  apprehend  danger  from  the  house  of  Stuart  the  Bruns- 
wick dynasty  was  necessarily  thrown  for  support  on  the 
whigs,  for  the  tories  were  from  principle  more  or  less  dis- 
posed to  favour  the  claims  of  the  exiled  house ;  but  when  all 
fears  from  the  Pretender  had  disappeared,  the  zeal  which  the 
tories  had  ever  shown  for  the  maintenance  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative naturally  recommended  them  to  royal  favour.  Per- 
sonal friendship  induced  G^eorge  III.  to  introduce  the  earl 
of  Bute  into  the  cabinet ;  his  influence  excited  the  jealousy 
of  the  whigs,  who  had  long  monopolized  the  favour  of  the 
king  and  the  nation ;  they  accused  him  of  an  attachment  to 
toryism,  of  partiality  to  his  Scottish  countrymen,  and  of 
having  sacriflced  the  interests  of  the  nation  at  the  peace. 
Unable  or  unwilling  to  face  popular  clamour,  the  earl  of 
Bute  resigned  his  office,  but  it  was  believed  he  privately  re- 
tained his  influence  in  the  cabinet,  and  thus  no  small  por- 
tion of  his  unpopularity  was  inherited  by  his  successors. 

John  Wilkes,  member  of  parliament  for  Aylesbury,  as- 
sailed the  minister  with  great  bitterness  in  a  paper  called  the 
North  Briton.  The  45th  number  of  this  periodical  contained 
a  fierce  attack  on  the  king's  speech  at  the  opening  of  the 
parliamentary  session ;  and  the  ministers,  forgetting  discre- 
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tion  in  their  rage,  issued  a  general  warrant  against  the 
authors,  printers,  and  publishers  of  the  libel.  Wilkes  was 
arrested,  but  was  soon  liberated,  on  pleading  privilege  of 
parliament.  The  House  of  Commons,  in  opposition  to  the 
legal  authorities,  Toted  that  privilege  of  parliament  did  not 
extend  to  the  case  of  libel ;  but  it  subsequently  joined  with 
the  Lords  in  voting  the  illegality  of  general  warrants. 
Wilkes,  in  the  mean  time,  quitted  the  coimtry,  and  not  ap- 
pearing to  take  his  trial  was  outlawed.  So  much  was  the 
nation  engrossed  by  this  dispute  between  the  government 
and  an  individual  that  little  attention  was  ^id  to  colonial 
affairs  ;  bi^t  during  this  period  the  ^ast  India  Company  ac- 
quired seyeral  rich  districts  in  Bengal,  and  displayed  a  grasp- 
ing ambition  which  threatened  the  independence  of  the  na- 
tive powers. 

A  more  dangerous  prospect  was  opened  in  the  American 
states.  The  French  being  removed,  and  the  Indians  driven 
into  the  back-woods,  the  colonies  began  to  increase  rapidly 
in  w:ealth,  and  their  prosperity  suggested  to  Mr.  Grenville  a 
scheme  for  making  them  share  in  the  burden  of  taxation. 
The  late  war  had  been  undertaken  principalljr  for  the  security 
of  the  QplouistSj  they  had  been  almost  exclusively  the  gainers 
by  its  successful  termination,  and  it  was  tiierefore  deemed 
equitable  that  they  should  pay  a  portion  of  the  cost.  But 
the  Americans  were  not  represented  in  the  British  parlia- 
ment, and  they,  together  with  a  large  party  in  !3ritain,  main- 
tained that  they  could  not  be  constitutionally  taxed  without 
their  own  consent.  Mr.  Grenville,  supported  by  his  royal 
master,  disr^arded  opposition,  and  an  act  was  passed  impos- 
ing stjEujip-duties  on  a  multitude  of  articles  (i..D.  1765).  A 
congress  of  deputies  from  the  principal  states  assembled  in 
Philadelphia,  and  voted  a  series  of  spirited  remonstrances 
against  the  measures  of  government.  The  northern  colonies, 
firequently  called  New  Englwid,  took  the  lead  ;  they  had 
been,  for  the  most  part,  founded  by  puritan  exiles,  driven  from 
Britain  by  the  heat  of  persecution ;  they  brought  with  them, 
and  transmitted  to  their  successors,  a  stem  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence that  necessarily  led  them  to  contemplate  the 
establishment  of  a  republic. 

The  dispute  seemed  to  be  allayed  by  a  change  in  the 
British  ministry ;  the  marquis  of  Eockingham,  much  against 
the  king's  will,  repealed  the  obnoxious  Stamp  Act ;  but  he 
was  forced  to  assert,  in  strong  terms,  the  right  of  the  king 
and  parliament  to  enact  laws,  binding  the  colonies  in  all 
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cases  whatsoever.  The  marquis  of  Eockmgham  was  soon 
obliged  to  give  way  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  been  created  earl 
of  Chatham  ;  but  the  cabinet  constructed  by  this  once  popu- 
lar minister  had  no  principle  of  union,  and  soon  fell  to 
pieces.  The  appointment  of  Lord  North  to  the  chancellor- 
ship of  the  exchequer  aggravated  party  animosities  (a.d. 
1767) ;  the  new  minister  was  suspected  of  hostility  to  the 
American  claims,  and  had  taken  a  prominent  part  against 
Wilkes.  That  demagogue  returned  to  England;  he  was 
chosen  member  for  the  county  of  Middlesex  at  the  general 
election,  after  which  he  surrendered  himself  to  justice,  ob- 
tained the  reversal  of  the  outlawry,  and  was  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  the  libel  he  had  published.  "When  parlia- 
ment met  it  was  supposed  that  Wilkes  would  take  his  seat 
for  Middlesex,  and  a  crowd  assembled  to  escort  him  to  the 
house  ;  some  rioting  occurred,  the  military  were  called  out, 
and  a  scuffle  ensued  in  which  some  lives  were  lost.  Wilkes 
stigmatized  the  employment  of  the  soldiers  on  this  occasion 
in  the  most  unmeasured  terms ;  the  ministers  took  advan- 
tage of  this  second  libel  to  procure  his  expulsion  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  the  electors  of  Middlesex  reelected 
him  without  any  hesitation.  The  Commons  resolved  that  an 
expelled  member  was  incapable  of  sitting  in  the  parliament 
that  had  passed  such  a  sentence  upon  him,  and  issued  a  writ 
for  a  new  election.  Once  more  Wilkes  was  unanimously 
chosen,  and  once  more  the  Commons  refused  to  admit  him. 
A  new  election  was  held,  and  Wilkes  was  returned  by  a 
great  majority  over  Colonel  Luttrell,  the  ministerial  can- 
didate. The  House  of  Commons  persevered  in  its  declara- 
tion of  Wilkes's  incapacity,  and  resolved  that  Colonel  Lut- 
trell should  be  the  sitting  member. 

In  their  anxiety  to  crush  a  worthless  individual,  the 
ministers  had  now  involved  themselves  in  a  contest  on  an 
important  point  of  constitutional  law  with  all  the  constitu- 
encies of  the  nation.  A  fierce  opposition  was  raised 
against  them  in  England,  and  this  not  a  little  encouraged 
the  Americans  to  persevere  in  their  resistance. 

The  resignation  of  the  duke  of  Grafton,  who  wished  to 
conciliate  the  colonies,  the  removal  of  Earl  Camden,  who 
disapproved  of  the  decision  respecting  the  Middlesex  election, 
and  the  appointment  of  Lord  North  as  premier,  added  to 
the  exasperation  of  parties  (a.d.  1770).  The  imposition  of 
a  light  duty  on  tea  kept  alive  the  dispute  with  America, 
while  the  concessions  made  to  the  court  of  Spain,  in  a 
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dispute  respecting  the  Palkland  Islands,  were  represented 
as  a  deliberate  sacrifice  of  the  honour  of  the  country.  The 
only  beneficial  result  from  these  disputes  was,  the  indirect 
licence  given  to  the  publication  of  the  parliamentary  de- 
bates, which  had  hitherto  been  deemed  a  breach  of  privilege. 
The  Commons  sent  a  messenger  to  arrest  some  printers  and 
publishers,  but  the  execution  of  their  orders  was  opposed  by 
the  civic  magistrates,  Crosby,  Oliver,  and  Wilkes.  The  two 
former  were  sent  to  the  Tower;  but  Wilkes  refused  to 
attend,  unless  permitted  to  take  his  seat  for  Middlesex, 
and  the  Commons  gave  up  the  point  by  adjourning  over 
the  day  on  which  he  had  been  summoned  to  appear.  Since 
that  time  the  debates  have  been  regularly  published  in  the 
newspapers. 

The  abuses  in  the  government  of  the  dominions  of  the 
East  India  Company  having  attracted  considerable  attention, 
a  law  was  passed  for  bringing  the  affairs  of  that  commercial 
association  in  some  degree  under  the  control  of  govern- 
ment ;  but  to  reconcile  the  Company  to  such  interference  a 
loan  was  granted  on  favourable  terms,  and  also  permission 
to  export  teas  without  payment  of  duty.  A  quantity  of  tea 
was  shipped  for  Boston,  and  Lord  North  hoped  that  the 
low  price  of  the  commodity  would  induce  the  New-England- 
ers  to  pay  the  small  duty  charged  on  importation ;  but 
when  the  vessels  arrived  at  Boston  they  were  boarded 
during  the  night  by  a  party  of  the  townsmen,  and  the  car- 
goes thrown  into  the  sea.  This  outrage,  followed  by  other 
acts  of  defiance,  gave  such  offence  in  England  that  acts 
were  passed  for  closing  the  port  of  Boston,  and  altering  the 
constitution  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  (a.d.  1774). 
It  was  hoped  that  the  other  colonies  would  be  warned  by 
this  example;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  encouraged  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  iii  their  disobedience,  and  signed 
agreements  against  the  importation  of  British  merchandise, 
until  the  Boston  Port  Bill  should  be  repealed  and  the  giiev- 
ances  of  the  colonies  redressed.  But  though  the  colonists 
acted  firmly,  they  showed  the  greatest  anxiety  for  recon- 
ciliation ;  they  prepared  addresses  to  the  government  and 
their  fellow-subjects,  and  they  sent  a  memorial  to  the  king, 
couched  in  terms  equally  spirited  and  respectful.  The 
address  to  his  majesty  was  not  received,  as  it  nad  emanated 
from  an  illegal  assembly ;  and  the  determination  evinced 
by  the  new  parliament,  which  met  in  1775,  to  support  minis- 
terial measures  defeated  all  hopes  of  an  accommodation. 
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The  merchants  and  citizens  of  London,  dreading  the  injury 
which  would  be  brought  on  their  trade  by  a  contest  with 
the  colonies,  supported  the  claims  of  the  provincials ;  but 
their  connexum  with  the  notorious  Wilkes  rendered  the 
civic  authorities  distasteful  to  the  court,  and  ihear  remon- 
strances were  disregarded. 

Blood  was  first  shed  at  Lexington,  where  a  party  of 
American  militia,  being  ordered  to  disperse  by  a  body  of 
royal  troops,  showed  symptoms  of  a  refractory  spirit,  which 
led  to  a  brief  conflict.  The  British  detachment,  howerer, 
advanced  to  Concord,  in  ord^  to  destroy  some  military  stcues 
which  the  provincials  had  collected,  but  it  was  attacked  on 
its  return,  and  would  have  been  totally  destroyed  had  not 
fresh  troops  arrived  to  cover  the  retreat.  These  skirmishes 
w^e  the  signal  for  war ;  the  colonial  militia  and  volunteers 
blockaded  the  British  garrison  in  Boston,  intercepting  its 
provisions  and  cutting  off  foraging  parties.  Not  contented 
with  thus  harassing  tiieir  enemies,  the  provincials  fortified 
an  eminence  called  BunkerVhill,  from  which  they  could 
open  a  formidable  cannonade  on  the  town.  General  Gtkge 
sent  two  thousand  men  to  drive  the  Americans  from  the 
post,  and  a  fierce  contest  ensued,  in  which  the  cdomal 
militia  proved  itself  able  to  compete  with  the  regular  army. 
The  British  finally  succeeded,  but  their  success  was  pur- 
chased by  such  a  heavy  loss  that  General  Gage  resolved  to 
confine  himself  to  defensive  operations.  General  Washing- 
ton, whom  the  congress  had  dbosen  to  be  their  commander, 
kept  Boston  closely  blockaded.  The  congress  had  not  yet 
laid  aside  all  hopes  of  peace,  though  they  sent  an  army  into 
Canada,  commanded  by  Generals  Montgomery  and  Arnold, 
to  gain  that  colony  over  to  the  common  cause.  The  Cana- 
dians, however,  reJftised  to  join  the  other  provincials :  Mont- 
gomery was  killed,  and  Arnold,  having  failed  in  an  attempt  to 
storm  Quebec,  retreated  with  some  precipitation. 

The  continental  powers,  jealous  of  the  maritime  and  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  England,  exulted  in  the  contest  thus 
unwisely  provoked.  Even  the  moderate  king  of  France, 
though  severely  harassed  by  the  disordered  state  of  his 
finances  and  the  embarrassing  disputes  which  had  been 
raised  by  his  grandfather  between  the  court  and  the  parlia- 
ments, seemed  disposed  to  favour  the  revolted  colonies; 
several  of  his  ministers  urged  him  to  offer  them  support ;  but 
the  opinion  of  Turgot,  the  wisest  of  the  French  cabinet,  pre- 
vailed for  a  season ;  he  strenuously  condemned  such  inter- 
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ference  as  impolitic  and'imjust.  Spain,  involyed  in  a  dis- 
astrous war  with  the  piratical  states  of  Barbary,  and  in  a 
less  formidable  dispute  with  Portugal  respecting  the  bound- 
aries of  their  South  American  colonies,  was  slow  to  engage 
in  fresh  hostilities,  and  was  resolved  to  imitate  the  example 
of  France.  The  king  of  Prussia,  indignant  at  the  desertion 
of  his  interests  in  the  peace  of  1763,  openlj  rejoiced  in  the 
embarrassments  of  the  British  ministry :  and  Catherine  of 
Bussia  exulted  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  naval  power  most 
likely  to  oppose  her  ambitious  schemes  preparing  to  destroy 
what  was  believed  to  be  the  secret  source  of  itis  strength. 
TJndervaluing  the  power  and  the  fortitude  of  the  provinmls, 
the  king  and  his  ministers  resolved  to  force  them  into  obedi- 
ence ;  parliament  seconded  these  views,  and  the  great  bulk 
of  the  people  applauded  their  determination.  It  is  useless 
to' conceal  that  the  American  war  was  popular  at  its  com- 
mencement. The  vague  notion  of  dominion  over  an  entire 
continent  flattered  iSiglish  pride,  and  the  taxes  which  the 
ministers  demanded  promised  some  alleviation  to  the  public 
burdens.  The  colonial  revolt  was  regarded  by  many  as  a 
rebellion,  not  against  the  British  government,  but  the  British 
people,  and  the  contest  was  generally  looked  upon  in  Eng- 
land as  an  effort  to  establish,  not  the  royal  authority,  but 
the  supremacy  of  the  nation. 

Section  III.     The  American  War. 

Blood  having  once  been  shed,  it  was  manifest  that  the 
dispute  between  Britain  and  her  American  colonies  could 
only  be  decided  by  the  sword.  Both  parties,  therefore,  pre- 
pared for  the  struggle,  but  apparently  with  some  lingering 
hope  of  a  restoration  of  peace.  Mutual  forbearance  was  ex- 
hibited by  the  hostile  generals  when  the  English  were  com- 
pelled to  evacuate  Boston ;  Howe,  the  British  commander, 
made  no  attempt  to  injure  the  town,  and  Washington  per- 
mitted the  royal  army  to  retire  unmolested.  But  the  em- 
ployment of  &erman  mercenaries  by  the  English  ministry 
completed  the  alienation  of  the  colonists ;  they  resolved  to 
separate  themselves  wholly  from  the  mother-country,  and  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1776,  the  congress  published  the  decIlIba- 
TiON  or  indepekdenoe  or  the  thibtebn  united  states. 
When  this  bold  measure  was  adopted  the  congress  was  des- 
titute of  money,  ships,  and  allies ;  its  army  was  a  raw  militia, 
badly  clothed  and  armed,  while  the  English  forces,  greatly 
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augmented,  were  preparing  to  seize  New  Tork.  Neither 
did  the  first  efforts  of  the  new  republicans  open  any  flatter- 
ing prospects  of  ultimate  success;  the  royalists  defeated 
General  Sullivan  at  Brooklyn,  and  took  that  commander 
prisoner ;  they  obliged  Washington  to  abandon  New  York, 
subdued  the  province  of  New  Jersey,  and  forced  the  con- 
gress to  seek  shelter  in  Maryland.  Such  success  naturally 
inspired  Howe  with  some  contempt  for  the  provincial  forces ; 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  patient  watchfulness  that  marked  the 
character  of  Washington,  and  he  forgot  the  advantages  that 
his  adversaries  derived  from  their  superior  local  knowledge. 
Washington  soon  benefited  by  the  relaxed  vigilance  of  his 
opponents ;  seeing  that  the  British  forces  were  distributed 
in  distant  cantonments  over  too  "wide  a  space,  he  surprised 
a  body  of  German  mercenaries  at  Trenton,  after  which  he 
drove  the  English  garrison  from  Princetown,  and  recovered 
New  Jersey. 

The  news  of  Howe's  early  success  greatly  gratified  the 
English  ministry ;  a  bold  plan  was  formed  for  the  total  sub- 
jugation of  the  colonies,  by  sending  an  army  under  Q-eneral 
Burgoyne  from  Canada  through  the  northern  states,  to  co- 
operate with  Howe  in  the  south  (a.d.  1777).  At  first  every- 
thing seemed  favourable  to  the  success  of  this  project ;  Sir 
William  Howe  defeated  Washington  at  the  battle  of  Brandy- 
wine,  and  became  master  of  the  important  city  of  Philadel- 
Ehia ;  the  Americans  made  an  effort  to  retrieve  their  fortune 
y  an  attack  upon  German  Town,  but  were  repulsed  with 
loss.  In  the  mean  time,  Biu-goyne,  having  reduced  Ticon- 
derago,  commenced  his  march  southwards,  but  found  his 
progress  impeded  by  a  series  of  unexpected  diflSiculties,  arising 
partly  from  the  natiu-e  of  the  country  and  partly  from  the 
vigilance  of  his  enemies.  Slow  as  his  movements  necessarily 
were,  those  of  the  forces  designed  to  cooperate  with  him 
were  still  more  dilatory ;  their  leaders  delayed  their  march 
to  plunder  and  ravage  the  country  until  the  Canadian  army 
was  ruined.  When  Burgoyne  reached  Saratoga  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  American  forces,  under  Generals  Gates  and 
Arnold;  expecting  every  moment  to  receive  the  promised 
cooperation  of  the  southern  forces,  he  made  a  spirited  re- 
sistance ;  but  they  had  halted  to  bum  the  little  town  of 
-^sopus,  and  before  they  resumed  their  march  Burgoyne 
and  his  soldiers  were  driven  from  their  intrenchments  and 
forced  to  surrender  prisoners  of  war. 

This  disastrous  termination  of  a  campaign  whose  corn- 
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mencement  seemed  so  promising  did  not  abate  the  confidence 
of  the  British  ministers  or  the  British  people.  Conciliatory 
acts  were,  indeed,  passed  by  the  parliament,  but  before  intelli- 
gence of  this  altered  policy  could  be  received  in  America, 
Erance  had  entered  into  a  treaty,  recognising  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  (a.d.  1778).  There  were  already 
some  in  Britain  who  advocated  this  extreme  measure;  the  earl 
of  Chatham  vehemently  opposed  the  dismemberment  of  the 
empire,  but  while  addressing  the  Lords  he  was  struck  down 
in  a  fit,  and  died  within  a  few  days.  The  nation  mourned  his 
loss,  but  it  did  not  the  less  prepare  vigorously  to  meet  im- 
pending dangers.  A  declaration  of  war  was  issued  against 
JFrance,  and  a  respectable  fleet  commanded  by  Admiral  Kep- 
pel  sent  to  cruise  in  the  Channel.  Keppel  met  and  engaged 
the  French  fleet  off  TJshant,  but  being  badly  supported  by 
Sir  Hugh  PaUiser,  the  second  in  command,  he  was  unable  to 
make  any  use  of  the  slight  advantage  he  obtained. 

The  cooperation  of  the  Prench  did  not  at  first  produce 
all  the  benefit  to  their  cause  that  the  Americans  had  antici- 
pated. Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  had  succeeded  Howe  in  the 
command  of  the  British  army,  effected  his  retreat  to  New 
Tork  in  good  order,  and  severely  repulsed  the  Americans  in 
an  attempt  to  harass  his  rear.  The  provincial  army  sent  to 
reduce  Ehode  Island  was  badly  supported  by  the  Trench 
admiral,  D'Estaing,  and  forced  to  abandon  the  enterprise. 
In  consequence  of  this  indecisive  campaign  some  hopes  were 
formed  of  an  accommodation,  but  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  and 
the  other  English  commissioners,  found  that  the  Americans 
would  treat  on  no  other  basis  than  the  acknowledgment  of 
their  independence,  which  the  EngKsh  government  was  not 
yet  prepared  to  grant. 

The  peace  of  the  Continent  was  momentarily  menaced 
by  the  efforts  of  the  emperor  Joseph  to  obtain  possession  of 
Bavaria,  but  the  prompt  interference  of  the  king  of  Prussia, 
the  remonstrances  of  the  empress  Catherine,  and  the  un- 
willingness of  France  to  second  the  ambitious  designs  of 
Austria,  compelled  Joseph  to  relinquish  his  prey  when  it  was 
almost  within  his  grasp  (a.d.  1779).  Prance  alone,  of  the 
continental  powers,  had  yet  interfered  in  the  American  con- 
test, but  the  intimate  connexion  between  that  country  and 
Spain  led  to  a  general  belief  that  the  latter  would  not  long 
remain  neutral.  Nor  was  the  expectation  groundless  ;  the 
court  of  Mg<drid,  after  an  insincere  offer  of  mediation,  threw 
off  the  mask,  and  openly  prepared  for  active  hostilities. 
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'Washington  adopted  a  cautious  defensive  policy,  by  which 
his  adversaries  were  more  exhausted  than  by  a  loss  of  a  battle. 
The  English  subdued  Georgia,  and  made  some  progress  in 
the  Carolinas ;  but  the  Prench  captured  several  islands  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  a  Spanish  fleet  for  a  time  rode  tri- 
umphant in  the  Channel,  and  even  insulted  Plymouth. 

Serious  riots  in  London  tended  more  to  lower  the  cha- 
racter of  the  English  among  foreign  nations,  than  these  re- 
verses. Some  of  the  penal  kws  against  the  Catholics  having 
been  repealed,  an  association  was  formed  by  some  ignorant 
fanatics  for  the  protection  of  the  Protestant  religion ;  they 
stimulated  the  passions  of  the  mob,  and  roused  an  immense 
multitude  to  acts  of  outrage.  For  several  d^  London  was 
at  the  mercy  of  an  infuriated  populace ;  some  Catholic  chapels 
were  burned,  and  many  private  houses  destroyed.  Tranquil- 
lity was  at  length  restored  by  the  interference  of  the  mili- 
tary, and  several  of  the  rioters  capitally  punished.  These 
disgraceful  transactions  alienated  the  court  of  Madrid  at  a 
time  when  it  was  disposed  to  negotiate,  and  the  promise  of 
the  French  to  aid  in  the  reduction  of  G^ibraltaf'  confirmed 
the  hostile  dispositions  of  the  Spaniards. 

The  English  had  reduced  all  the  French  settlenieiits  in 
the  East  Indies  in  1778,  and  humbled  the  Mahrattas ;  but  a 
new  and  formidable  enemy  now  appeared.  Hyder  Ali,  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  raised  by  chance  to  the  throne  of  Sering- 
apatam,  resolved  to  drive  the  European  intruders  from 
Hindustan,  and  entered  the  Camatic  with  overwhelming 
forces.  The  local  government  of  Madras  was  unprepared 
for  this  event,  and  the  resotirces  at  its  command  were  wasted 
by  the  obstinacy  and  incapacity  of  the  council.  Owiiig  to 
this  mismanagement,  the  English  forces,  commanded  by 
BaiUie  and  Fletcher,  were  all  either  slain  or  taken  by  Hyder 
and  his  son  Tippoo. 

The  English  arms  were  more  successful  in  America; 
Charleston  was  taken  by  General  Clinton  and  Admiral 
Arbuthnot ;  three  detachments  were  sent  to  complete  the 
reduction  of  South  Carolina,  and  one  of  these,  commanded 
by  Earl  Comwallis,  gained  a  brilliant  victory  near  the 
town  of  Camden.  But  the  Americans  narrowly  escaped  a 
more  serious  danger ;  Arnold,  one  of  their  most  trusted 
generals,  proved  a  traitor,  and  offered  to  surrender  to  the 
royalists  the  posts  and  troops  with  which  he  had  been  in- 
trusted. Major  Andr6  was  sent  from  the  British  lines  to 
arrange  the  conditions,  but  on  his  return  he  fell  into  the 
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hands  of  the  Americans,  and  was  hanged  as  a  spy,  by  too 
rigid  an  interpretation  of  the  laws  of  war.  Arnold  narrowly 
escaped  a  similar  fate ;  he  took  refuge  on  board  an  English 
vessel ;  the  army  he  commanded  proved  faithful  to  the  re- 
public, and  the  alarm  excited  by  the  first  discovery  of  his 
treason  soon  subsided. 

The  maritime  glory  of  England  was  ably  maintained  by 
Sir  G^eorge  Bodney  ;  he  captured  four  Spanish  ships  of  the 
line  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  drove  two  more  on  shore,  and 
burned  another :  thence  proceeding  to  America,  he  thrice 
encountered  the  French  fleet,  under  the  count  de  Guiche, 
and  though  he  obtained  no  decisive  success  he  prevented 
Washington  from  receiving  naval  aid  in  his  meditated  attack 
on  New  York.  But  the  progress  of  the  war  now  threatened 
to  involve  England  in  a  new  contest  with  all  the  maritime 
powers,  respecting  the  trade  of  neutral  vessels.  The  empress 
of  Russia  took  the  lead  in  demanding  freedom  of  trade  for 
neutral  vessels  not  laden  with  the  munitions  of  war  to  all 
ports  not  actually  blockaded  ;  she  proposed  that  the  north- 
ern powers  should  unite  to  support  this  right ;  a  confed- 
eracy, called  the  Armed  Neutrality,  was  formed  by  Eussia, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden ;  Holland  promptly  acceded  to  the 
league;  the  courts  of  Vienna,  Be  An,  and  Naples,  adopted 
its  principles ;  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  even  Portugal, 
the  oldest  ally  of  England,  joined  the  association.  The 
British  ministry  temporized ;  they  expected,  probably,  that 
the  smothered  jealousy  between  Austria  and  Prussia  might 
lead  to  a  war  that  would  divert  the  attention  of  the  conti- 
nental powers,  but  these  hopes  were  frustrated  by  the  death 
of  Mai*ia  Theresa,  whose  inveterate  hatred  of  the  Prussian 
monarch  was  not  inherited  by  her  successor. 

The  conduct  of  the  Dutch  government  had  long  been  sus- 
picious ;  but  proof  was  at  length  obtained  of  its  having  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  the  American  congress,  and  the  remon- 
strances  of  the  British  minister  were  treated  with  disdain. 
War  was  instantly  declared,  and  several  of  the  Dutch 
colonies  in  the  South  American  seas  were  subdued  by  the 
English  forces.  Nor  was  this  the  only  calamity  that  befell 
the  Dutch  republic  ;  no  so8ner  had  the  emperor  Joseph  suc- 
ceeded to  the  ample  inheritance  of  Maria  Theresa  than  he 
commenced  a  series  of  important  reforms,  amongst  which 
was  included  the  dismantling  of  the  barrier  towns  in  the 
Netherlands,  which  had  been  fortified  at  a  vast  expense  to 
save  Holland  from  the  encroachments  of  France  (a.d.  1781). 
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A  Dutch  fleet,  imder  Zoutman,  was  defeated  by  Admiral 
Parker  at  the  Dogger  Bank ;  but  the  English  had  less  suc- 
cess in  the  American  seas,  where  Sir  Samuel  Hood  was 
reduced  to  inactivity  by  the  superior  force  of  Count  de 
G^rasse.  The  French  admiral  would  not  hazard  a  decisive 
engagement,  but  he  sailed  to  aid  Qeneral  Washington  in  his 
course  of  operations  for  finishing  the  war  by  one  deeisive 
blow.  Theprogress  of  the  British  forces  under  Lord  Com- 
wallis  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  had  raised  great  ex- 
pectations of  triumph  in  England,  and  had  proportionably 
depressed  the  Americans.  Washington,  having  secured  the 
cooperation  of  the  French  fleet,  resolved  to  direct  his  whole 
force  against  the  southern  invading  army,  while  he  led  his 
adversaries  to  believe  that  his  design  was  to  attack  New 
York.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  completely  deceived ;  anxious 
to  protect  New  York,  he  left  Earl  Comwallis  without  assist- 
ance in  Virginia  to  contend  against  the  united  forces  of  the 
French  and  the  Americans.  Comwallis,  on  the  approach  of 
the  enemies,  fortified  himself  *  in  Yorktown,  but  he  was  un- 
able to  contend  against  the  great  disparity  of  force  arrayed 
against  him,  and  after  a  more  vigorous  resistance  than  could 
have  been  expected  under  the  circumstances  he  was  forced 
to  capitulate.  This  was  the  second  British  army  that  had 
been  forced  to  surrender,  and  the  disaster  led  to  a  general 
feeling  in  England  that  any  further  protraction  of  the  con- 
test would  be  hopeless  (a.d.  1782).  Ti^e  ministers,  indeed, 
seemed  at  first  resolved  to  continue  the  war,  but  they  could 
no  longer  conunand  a  parliamentary  majority,  and  were 
forced  to  resign.  A  new  ministry,  formed  by  the  marquis 
of  Bockingham  and  Mr.  Fox,  commenced  negotiations  for 
peace,  without  at  all  relaxing  their  eflbrts  to  support  the 
war ;  but  before  the  results  of  the  change  could  be  fully  de- 
veloped the  ministry  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the 
marquis.  But  ere  this  event  produced  any  effect  on  the 
political  aspect  of  afliEiirs  two  signal  triiunphs  shed  lustre  on 
the  arms  of  Britain.  Admiral  Bodney  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  French  fleet  under  Count  de  Grasse, 
between  the  islands  of  Martinique  and  Quadaloupe;  and 
General  Elliot,  who  had  long  hien  besieged  in  Gibraltar, 
defeated  the  formidable  attack  of  the  combined  French  and 
Spanish  forces  on  that  fortress,  and  burned,  by  showers  of 
red-hot  balls,  the  floating  batteries  which  the  besiegers  had 
fondly  believed  irresistible.  In  the  East  Indies  Sir  Eyre 
Coote  partly  retrieved  the  fortunes  of  the  Company ;  he  re- 
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covered  the  Camatic,  and  totally  routed  Hyder's  army  at 
Porto  Novo  (a.d.  1781)  ;  and  again  at  Folklore.  All  the 
Dutch  settlements. were  captured  (a.d.  1782),  but  this  suc- 
cess was  interrupted  by  the  defeat  of  Colonel  Braithwaite, 
whose  forces  were  surprised,  surrounded,  and  cut  to  pieces 
by  Tippoo  and  an  auxiliary  French  force  under  M.  Lally. 
Several  indecisive  engagements  took  place  between  SuiFren 
and  Hughes,  the  French  and  English  admirals,  in  the  Indian 
seas  ;  and  the  operations  of  the  British  by  land  were 
impeded  by  the  jealousies  of  the  civil  and  military  authori- 
ties (a.d.  1783).  The  death  of  Hyder,  and  the  restoration 
of  peace  between  France  and  England,  induced  Tippoo  to 
listen  to  terms  of  accommodation,  and  the  English  terminat- 
ed this  most  unfortunate  and  disgraceful  war  by  submitting 
to  humiliations  from  the  son  of  Hyder  which  greatly  dimin- 
ished the  respect  that  had  hitherto  been  paid  to  their  name 
in  Asia. 

The  changes  of  ministry  in  England  protracted  the  ne- 
gotiations for  peace.  The  earl  of  Shelbume  succeeded  the 
marquis  of  Eockingham  ;  but  he  was  forced  to  yield  to  the 
overwhelming  parliamentary  strength  of  Lord  North  and 
Mr.  Fox,  who  formed  an  unexpected  coalition.  The  inde- 
pendence of  America  was  recognised  by  the  signature  of 
preliminaries  at  Versailles  (November  30, 1782)  ;  little  diflSi- 
culty  was  found  in  arranging  terms  with  France  and  Spain ; 
but  the  English  wished  to  gain  some  compensation  for  their 
losses  from  Holland,  and  this  circumstance  occasioned  a 
delay  in  the  final  arrangement  of  the  treaty. 

No  war  of  modem  times  has  produced  such  important 
consequences  as  that  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
American  republic.  A  state  of  Europeans,  unconnected  with 
the  political  system  of  Europe,  taking  an  active  share  in  the 
general  commerce  of  the  world,  liberated  by  its  position 
from  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  standing  army,  or  med- 
dling in  cabinet  policy,  was  certain  to  increase  rapidly  in 
wealth  and  power.  The  vast  tracts  of  valuable  but  unoccu- 
pied land  belonging  to  the  United  States  invited  hosts  of 
emigrants  from  every  part  of  Europe,  and  their  wants  encou- 
raged an  active  commerce.  But  the  Americans  wanted 
capital,  and  they  traded  most  with  that  country  which  gave 
the  longest  credit ;  the  commerce  with  England,  instead  of 
being  destroyed  by  the  war  of  independence,  increased  most 
rapidly,  and  English  trade  was  never  more  prosperous  than 
in  the  period  that  succeeded  the  loss  of  the  colonies ;  its 
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progress  was  ficoelerated  by  the  sudden  declme  of  the  trade 
of  Holland,  the  greater  part  of  which,  we  might  almost  saj 
the  whole,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  The 
Canadas  and  Nova  Scotia  wese  retained  by  E^land,  and 
they  shared  in  the  rising  prosperity  of  America ;  the  West 
India  islands,  emancipated  from  unwise  commercial  restric- 
tions, were  rapidly  improving ;  bnt  seTeral  negro  insurrec- 
tions, and  destructive  hurricanes,  crushed  for  a  season  the 
hope  of  the  advantages  that  had  been  expected  &om  these 
possessions. 

Sectiok  IV.     The  British  Umpire  in  India. 

The  British  empire  in  India  was,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  founded  on  the  ruins  of  the  empire  of  Be^.  The 
French  were  the  first  who  aimed  at  acquiring,  sovereignty 
by  interfering  in  the  contests  of  the  local  governors  who  had 
established  their  independence;  they  gained  a  .decided 
superiority  in  the  Camatic  and  on  the  Coromandel  coast, 
until  the  naval  supremacy  of  England,  in  the  seven  years' 
war,  intercepted  their  communications,  and  enabled  their 
rivids  to  seize  all  their  settlements.  It  was  soon  discovered 
that  Coromandel  cost  more  than  it  was  worth,  and  thaSt  the 
territorial  acquisitions  most  desirable  were  .the  countries 
round  the  Ganges.  Under  the  govemmett  of  Lord  Olive 
the  English  obtained  the  sovereignty  of :  Bengal,  Babar,  and 
Orissa,  on  the  condition  of  paying  twelve  lacs  of  rupees 
annually  to  the  emperor  of  Delhi.  No  sooner  had  the  Com- 
pany acquired  the  sovereignty  of  thb  rich*  and  opulent 
country  than  an  opposition  of  interest  arose  between  the 
directors  at  home  and  their  ofidcers  in  India..  The  former 
were  anxious  to  augment  their  conunerpial  dividends  by  the 
teiritorial  revenues,  the  latter  were  as  obstinate  in  applying 
the  surplus  income  te  their  own  advantage.  The  want  of 
control  over  the  subordinate  authorities  in  India  led  to  most 
calamitous  results ;  the  officers  of  the  Company  established 
monopolies  in  all  the  principal  branches  of  domestic  trade, 
rendered  property  insecure  by  arbitrarily  changing  the 
tenure  of  land,  and  perverted  the  administration  of  justice 
te  protect  their  avarice.  The  injustice  with  which  the 
native  princes  were  treated  roused  a  formidable  enemy  te 
the  English  in  Hyder  Ali,  sultan  of  Mysore ;  and  had  he 
been  supported  by  European  aid  as  effectively  as  he  might 
have  been,  the  Company's  empire  in  Hindtistan  would  soon 
have  ended.     Some  improvements  were  made  in  1774,  by 
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coiicen1a*ating  ttye  pow^of  the  three  presidencies  in  the  go- 
veamor-general  ana  council  of  Bengal,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  supreme  court  of  judicature.  But  Warren  Hastings,  the 
first  governor-general,  by  a  series  of  oppressions  and  extor- 
tions provoked  a  second  war  with  Hyder  and  the  Mahratta 
states,  the  general  results  of  which  have  been  stated  in  the 
preceding  chapter. 

lifotwithstanding  the  fortunate  tennination  of  the  My- 
soreasL  and  Mahratta  wars,  and  the  extension  of  the  Com- 
pany's territory  in  Bengal  by  the  capture  of  Negapatam 
from  the  Dutch,  the  aspect  of  a&irs  was  very  gloomy  and 
threatening.  Ail  the  exactions  of  the  Company  did  not  en- 
able it  to  j^fil  its  engagements  with  the  government ;  and 
its  affairs  were  considered  as  fast  approaching  bankruptcy. 
It  had  also  been  found  very  inconvenient  to  have  a  mercan- 
tile association  existing  as  a  state  within  the  state,  and  all 
parties  agreed  that  the  Company  ought  to  be  placed  more 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  government. 

Under  the  administration  of  the  marquis  of  Bockingham 
Mr.  Fox  had  taken  the  lead  in  arranging  the  affairs  of  Ire- 
land. That  country  had  been  left  unprotected  during  the 
late  war ;  the  inhabitants,  menaced  by  invasion,  aamed  in 
their  own  defence,  and  the  volimteers  thus  raised  resolved, 
while  they  had  the  power,  to  secure  the  legislative  independ- 
ence of  their  country.  The  prudence  of  their  leaders  averted 
the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  which  would  probably  have  ended 
in  the  separation  of  the  islands ;  but  they  could  not  long 
have  restrained  the  impatience  of  their  &)llowers  had  not 
the  Sockingham  administration  showed  early^  its  desire  to 
comply  with  their  demands.  The  legislative  independence 
of  IreWd  was  acknowledged  (a.d.  1782),  and  a  federal  union 
of  the  two  governments  arranged  which  promised  to  produce 
permanent  advantages  to  both  countries.  His  success  in 
Ireland  induced  Mr.  Fox  to  prepare  a  measure  for  regulat- 
ing the  complicated  afiairs  of  India ;  and  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced, on  whose  success  he  staked  the  existence  of  the  coali- 
tion ministry.  The  principle  of  Mr.  Fox's  measure  was  to 
place  the  whole  civil  and  military  government  of  India  imder 
a  board  of  nine  members,  chosen  for  four  years  and  not  re- 
movable without  an  address  from  either  house  of  parliament. 
Such  a  board  would  manifestly  be  an  independent  authority 
in  the  state ;  and  it  was  said  that  its  design  was  to  make  the 
power  of  a  party  rival  that  of  the  king.  When  the  bill  had 
passed  the  Commons,  his  majesty,  through  Earl  Temple,  in- 
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timated  to  the  Peers  his  hostility  to  the  measure,  and  the 
Lords  rejected  it  bj  a  considerable  majority.  A  new  minis- 
try was  formed  imder  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Pitt,  second  son 
to  the  great  earl  of  Chatham ;  and,  as  it  was  impossible  to 
resist  the  strength  of  the  coalition  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  parliament  was  dissolved  at  the  earliest  moment 
that  the  state  of  public  business  would  permit  (a.d.  1784). 
The  success  of  this  measure  siu-passed  the  expectations  of 
the  new  minister ;  the  nation  had  been  disgusted  by  the 
coalition  of  parties  that  had  been  so  long  and  so  bitterly 
opposed  to  each  other  as  those  of  Mr.  Pox  and  Lord  North ; 
their  friends  were  in  most  places  beaten  by  the  supporters 
of  the  new  cabinet,  and  Mr.  Pitt  found  himself  firmly  estab- 
lished in  the  plenitude  of  power.  A  new  bill  was  framed 
for  the  government  of  India,  which  transferred  to  the  crown 
the  influence  which  Mr.  Pox  had  designed  to  intrust  to 
parliamentary  commissioners ;  but  some  share  of  power  and 
the  whole  management  of  commercial  affairs  were  allowed 
to  remain  with  the  coiu't  of  directors.  The  most  important 
branch  of  commerce  monopolized  by  the  Company  was  the 
tea  trade  with  China,  and  this  was  thrown  completely  into 
their  hands  by  a  reduction  of  the  duty,  which  removed  all 
temptation  to  smuggling. 

This  change  in  the  government  of  India  was  followed  by 
the  memorable  impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings,  whose  trial 
lasted  several  years.  It  ended  in  the  acquittal  of  that  gen- 
tleman, at  least  of  intentional  error ;  but  his  fortune  and 
his  health  were  ruined  by  the  protracted  prosecution.  A 
wise  selection  of  rulers  greatly  improved  the  condition  of  the 
British  empire  in  India ;  under  the  administration  of  Lord 
Cornwallis  the  situation  of  the  natives  was  greatly  amelior- 
ated; but  the  seeds  of  corruption,  arising  from  ancient 
misgovernment  and  internal  wars,  could  not  be  wholly  era- 
dicated. 

The  great  extension  of  the  British  colonies  gave  a  fresh 
stimulus  to  the  spirit  of  maritime  discovery,  and  the  English 
penetrated  into  the  remotest  seas,  stopping  only  where 
nature  had  interposed  impenetrable  barriers  of  ice.  The 
three  voyages  of  Captain  Cook  awakened  a  spirit  of  enter- 

Srise  scarcely  inferior  to  that  which  had  been  roused  by  the 
iscoveries  of  Columbus.  The  islands  of  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean  became  soon  as  well  known  as  those  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  and  their  natural  productions  speedily  formed 
articles  of  trade.     Cook  himself  suggested  the  expediency 
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of  forming  a  settlement  on  the  coast  of  !N'ew  Holland ;  in 
less  than  half  a  century  this  colony  has  risen  into  great  im- 
portance as  an  agricultural  community ;  it  promises  at  no 
very  distant  day  to  outgrow  the  fostering  care  of  the  mother- 
country,  to  afford  her  a  rich  reward,  and  become  one  of  her 
most  flourishing  descendants. 

Prom  the  period  of  Mr.  Pitt's  accession  to  power  until 
the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution  there  was  little 
beyond  the  strife  of  parties  remarkable  in  the  domestic  his- 
tory of  England.  The  illness  of  the  king  (a.d.  1787)  gave 
indeed  alarming  proof  that  the  federal  union  of  the  English 
and  Irish  legislatures  was  by  no  means  sufficient  to  secure 
the  permanent  connexion  of  the  two  countries ;  for  while 
the  British  parliament  adopted  a  restricted  regency  the 
Irish  offered  the  entire  royal  power  to  the  prince  of  Wales. 
The  speedy  recovery  of  the  king  averted  the  evils  that  might 
have  resulted  from  so  marked  a  discrepancy,  but  from  that 
tinie  Mr.  Pitt  seems  to  have  determined  on  his  plan  for 
uniting  the  two  legislatures.  The  chief  parliamentary 
struggles  were  for  a  repeal  of  the  disqualifying  laws  that 
affected  the  Dissenters,  and  the  abolition  of  the  iufamous 
slave  trade ;  but  the  success  of  both  these  measures  was  re- 
served for  later  times. 

Section  V.     Sistory  of  JSv/rojpe  from  the  end  oftJie  Ameri- 
can  War  to  the  commencement  of  the  M'ench  devolution. 

Dtjbiko  the  progress  of  the  American  war  a  gradual 
improvement  in  the  science  of  government  began  to  be  mani- 
fested in  the  European  states.  Many  of  the  German  princes 
began  to  moderate  the  stem  exercise  of  their  despotic  author- 
ity, to  reform  their  expenditure  and  military  establishments, 
and  to  adopt  new  institutions  suited  to  the  advanced  state 
of  civilization.  The  emperor  Joseph  was  the  most  enter- 
prising of  the  royal  reformers ;  his  measures  for  regulating 
the  Church  involved  him  in  a  contest  with  Pope  Pius  VI., 
who  hated  and  dreaded  innovation,  and  was  bigotedly  at- 
tached to  the  ancient  pretensions  of  the  Eomish  See.  Per- 
suaded that  his  personal  influence  would  be  sufficient  to 
dissuade  Joseph  from  pursuing  his  course  of  change,  the 
pontiff  undertook,  an  expensive  journey  to  Vienna,  but  the 
emperor  only  gave  him  an  abundance  of  compliments,  and 
persevered  in  his  resolutions.  His  failure  covered  the  pon- 
tiff with  ridicule,  especially  as  he  had  to  endure  similar  dis- 
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appointments  in  bis  negotiations  with  the  eourts  of  Bussia 
and  Prussia.  Joseph  was  willing  to  join  the  empress  Oathe- 
rine  in  the  dismemberment  of  Turkey,  and  permitted  that 
princess  to  seize  the  Crimea;  but  the  principal  western 
powers  still  dreaded  the  aggrandizement  of  Austria,  and  ihe 
threat  of  their  confederacy  saved  the  Ottoman  empire.  The 
king  of  Prussia  was  foremost  in  checking  the  enGroachments 
of  the  emperor;  he  secretly  instigated  Sie  Dutch  to  refuse 
the  free  navigation  of  the  S^eldt  to  the  ships  of  the  Aufitrian 
Netherlands,  and  he  planned  a  confederacy  for  maintaining 
tibe  integrity  of  the  Germanic  states.  !Fredmc  died  when 
he  had  completed  the  consolidati(»i  of  a  kingdom  which  his 
conquests  had  nearly  doubled  (a.i).  1786)  ;  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  nephew  Frederic  William,  whose  attoitiooL  was  early 
directed  to  the  affairs  of  Holland. 

The  success  of  the  Am^icans  in  establishing  a  ccHnmon- 
wealth  induced  many  of  the  Dutch  to  aim  at  restoring  t^eir 
old  republican  constitution,  and  abridging  or  destroying  the 
power  of  the  stadtholder,  which  had  become  in  all  but  name 
monarchical.  The  French  secretly  encouraged  the  exponents 
of  the  prince  of  Orange,  hoping  to  obtain  from  the  popular 
party  an  addition  to  their  East  Indian  colotnies,  or  at  least 
such  a  union  of  interests  as  would  counterp<»se  British  as- 
cendency in  Asia ;  but  the  new  king  of  Prussia,  whose  sister 
was  married  to  the  stadtholder,  resolved  to  prevent  any 
change,  and  the  English  ambassador  vigorously  exerted  him- 
self to  counteract  the  intrigues  of  the  French.  An  insult 
offered  to  the  princess  of  Orange  brought  matters  to  a  crisis ; 
Frederic  Willmm  immediately  sent  an  army  to  redress  his 
sister's  wrongs ;  the  republicans,  deserted  by  France,  made 
but  a  feeble  resistance,  and  the  stadtholder  was  restored  to 
all  his  former  authority. 

The  disordered  state  of  the  French  finances  was  the  cause 
of  this  desertion  of  their  party  by  the  ministers  of  Louis ; 
through  mere  jealousy  of  England  thev  had  involved  their 
country  in  the  American  war,  and  had  thus  increased  the 
confusion  in  which  the  prodigality  of  the  preceding  reign 
had  sunk  the  treasury.  Minister  after  minister  had  at- 
tempted to  palliate  the  evil,  but  M.  de  Calonne,  who  owed 
his  elevation  to  the  unwise  partiality  of  the  queen  Marie 
Antoinette,  aggravated  the  disorder  by  a  seri^  of  measures 
formed  without  prudence,  and  supported  witii  obstinacy. 
Opposed  by  the  parliaments,  Calonne  recommended  the  king 
to  convene  an  assemby  of  the  notables,  or  persons  selected 
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from  the  privileged  orders  (a.d.  1787)  ;  but  these  orders  had 
hitherto  paid  far  less  than  their  fair  proportion  of  the  im- 
posts, and  an  equitable  sjstem  of  taxation  could  not  be  ex- 
pected from  such  an  interested  body.  Necker,  a  Swiss 
banker,  who  had  been  for  a  short  time  the  French  minister 
of  finance,  joined  in  the  opposition  to  Calonne,  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  he  demonstrated  the  total  inadequacy  of 
tbe  proposed  measures  to  remedy  the  decline  of  public 
credit.  Louis  dismissed  Calonne,  but  he  would  not  gratify 
his  subjects  by  recalling  Necker  to  the  cabinet ;  and  he  dis- 
missed the  notables,  whose  uncomplying  disposition  render- 
ed all  hopes  of  aid  from  that  assembly  fruitless. 

But  the  derangement  of  the  finances  was  not  the  only 
evil  that  the  French  court  suffered  from  its  interference  in 
the  American  war ;  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  had  fought 
for  Hberty  in  one  hemisphere  became  dissatisfied  with  des- 
potism in  the  other.  A  general  desire  for  the  establishment 
of  a  free  constitution,  like  that  of  England,  was  diffused 
through  the  nation,  and  some  more  ardent  spirits  began  to 
specuLite  on  a  republic.  The  connexion  of  the  court  with 
Austria  was  the  cause  of  much  secret  discontent;  the 
decline  of  the  influence  and  the  power  of  France  was  traced 
to  its  unfortunate  alliance  with  the  court  of  Vienna  during 
the  seven  years'  war,  and  the  queen,  who  was  naturallv  in- 
clined to  perpetuate  this  unpopular  union,  became  an  object 
of  suspicion  and  dislike.  It  was  mortifying  to  find  that 
France  no  longer  held  the  balance  of  power  on  the  continent ; 
that  she  could  not  save  Turkey  from  the  aggressions  of  the 
ambitious  Catherine,  nor  protect  the  republican  party  in 
Holland  from  punishment  for  acts  done  in  her  service. 

While  France  was  thus  disturbed,  the  progress  of  re- 
form in  other  states  was  unimpeded ;  the  rulers  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  improved  their  kingdoms  by  institutions  for 
the  protection  of  trade,  and  by  p&cing  checks  on  the  exor- 
bitant powers  of  the  clergy.  They  joined  in  an  effort  to 
chastise  the  piratical  powers  in  the  Mediterranean,  but 
the  strength  of  the  Algerine  capital  frustrated  the  at- 
tempt. The  emperor  Joseph  and  his  brother  Leopold, 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  distinguished  themselves  by  enact- 
ing new  and  salutary  codes  of  law ;  they  abolished  the  use 
of  torture  to  extort  confessions,  and  greatly  limited  the 
number  of  offences  to  which  the  penalty  of  death  was  affixed. 
Their  example  was  followed  by  the  empress  Catherine, 
whose  code  was  the  greatest  blessing  that  her  glorious  reign 
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conferred  on  'Aussia ;  and  even  the  sultan  eyinced  a  desire  to 
improve  the  institutions  of  Turkey. 

But  the  course  of  events  in  France  soon  inspired  all  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe  with  a  horror  of  innovation.  After 
the  dismissal  of  the  notahles  M.  de  Brienne,  archhishop  of 
Toulouse,  had  become  minister  of  finance,  and  he  soon  in- 
volved himself  in  a  dispute  vidth  the  parliaments,  by  refusing 
to  produce  the  accounts,  which  they  insisted  on  examining 
berore  registering  any  new  edicts  of  taxation.  The  great 
object  of  the  parliament  was  to  maintain  the  immunities  of 
the  privileged  orders ;  the  minister  justly  recommended  a 
less  partial  system,  when  his  opponents,  yielding  to  tempor- 
ary irritation,  demanded  the  convocation  of  the  slates-general. 
The  nobles  and  the  clergy  joined  in  the  demand,  vrithout 
any  expectation  of  its  being  granted,  but  merely  to  annoy 
the  court;  the  people,  however,  took  up  the  matter  in 
earnest,  and  determined  to  enforce  compliance.  Various 
schemes  were  tried  by  the  archbishop  to  overcome  this 
powerful  opposition,  but  all  his  plans  were  disconcerted  by 
the  obstinacy  of  the  parliaments,  and  the  king,  finding  eveiy 
expedient  fail,  consented  to  recaU  Necker  (a.d.  1788).  At 
the  same  time  a  solemn  promise  was  given  for  the  speedy 
assembly  of  the  states-general,  a  body  that  had  not  been  con- 
vened since  the  year  1614. 

Before  the .  assembling  of  this  legislative  bod^  it  was 
necessary  to  determine  the  number  of  representatives  that 
should  be  sent  by  each  of  the  three  orders,  the  nobles,  the 
clergy,  and  the  people ;  the  majority  of  the  notables  voted 
that  an  equal  number  of  deputies  should  be  sent  by  the  re- 
spective classes,  but  it  was  subsequently  determined  that  the 
representatives  of  the  third  estate  should  equal  in  number 
those  of  the  nobles  and  clergy  conjoined.  The  king  declared 
that  the  three  estates  should  form  separate  chambers,  but 
this  very  important  matter  was  not  so  definitely  fixed  as  to 
prevent  future  discussion.  On  the  jth  of  May,  1789,  the 
states-general  met  at  Versailles,  and  the  democratic  party, 
confident  in  its  strength,  demanded  that  the  three  orders 
should  sit  and  vote  together.  After  a  short  struggle  the 
court  was  compelled  to  concede  this  vital  point,  and  the 
united  bodies  took  the  name  of  the  National  Assembly. 

A  spirit  of  insubordination  began  to  appear  in  Paris, 
caused  m  some  degree  by  the  pressure  of  famine  ;  artful  and 
ambitious  men  fanned  the  rising  flame,  and  directed  the 
popular  indignation  against  the  king  and  his  family.     The 
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arms  in  the  Hospital  of  Invalids  were  seized  by  the  mob, 
and    the  insurgents  immediately  proceeded  to  attack  the 
IBastile,  or  state-prison  of  Paris.       After  a  brief  resistance 
the  governor,  having  an  insufficient  garrison,  capitulated, 
but  the  conditions  of  the  surrender  were  not  observed  by 
the  infuriate  multitude ;   the  governor  was  torn  to  pieces, 
and   many  of  the  soldiers  inhumanly  massacred.     Louis, 
greatly  alarmed,  tried  by  every  means  to  conciliate  his  sub- 
jects ;   he  removed  the  regular  troops  from  Paris  and  Ver- 
sailles, intrusting  the  defence  of  the  capital  to  a  body  of 
civic  militia,  called  the  National  Guards.     The  command  of 
this  new  force  was  intrusted  to  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette, 
who  had  acquired  great  popularity  by  his  liberal  senti- 
ments and  his  services  to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the  Ameri- 
can war.     But  all  the  king's  concessions  failed  to  conciliate 
the  democratic,  or  rather,  as  we  may  henceforth  call  it,  the 
republican,  party ;  relying  on  the  support  of  the  Parisian 
populace,  the  leaders  of  this  band  resolved  that  the  legisla- 
ture should  be  removed  to  the  capital,  and  a  mob  was  secretly 
instigated  to  make  the  demand.      A  crowd  of  the  lowest 
rabble,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  National  Q-uards,  pro- 
ceeded to  Versailles,  the  palace  was  violently  entered,  several 
of  its  defenders   slain,  and  the  king  compelled  instantly 
to  set  out  for  Paris, — a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  a  licentious 
crowd  whose  insults  and  indecencies  were  revolting  to  human 
nature. 

This  atrocious  outrage  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  French  Eevolution ;  thenceforth  the  royal 
authority  was  an  empty  name,  and  all  the  ancient  forms  of 
government  set  aside ;  visionaries  indulged  in  speculations 
on  a  new  order  of  things,  ardent  patriots  hoped  to  establish 
a  constitution  more  pej^ect  than  the  world  had  yet  witnessed, 
but  the  base  and  the  depraved  sought  to  gain  their  own 
selfish  ends  by  stimulating  popular  violence ;  and  the  last 
class  was  the  only  one  whose  expectations  were  realized. 

SxcTioir  VI.     The  French  Bevohition, 

Fbom  the  moment  that  Louis  XVI.  was  brought  a  pri- 
soner to  his  capital  the  ancient  constitution  of  France 
was  overthrown ;  the  monarchy  continued  to  exist  only  in 
name,  and  the  abolition  of  feudal  rights,  the  extinction  of 
hereditary  titles,  and  the  secularization  of  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty, established  popular  sovereignty  on  the  ruins  of  the 
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ancient  structure.      Several  German  princes,  who  had  pos- 
sessions in  Alsace,  protested  against  these  violent  cbaxiges, 
but  the  popular  rulers  would  not  listen  to  any  proposal  of  a 
compromise,  and  thus  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  were  em- 
broiled with  the  empire  in  the  very  outset  of  their  career. 
A  club,  called  &om  its  place  of  meeting  the  Jacobin  Abso- 
ciation,  was  formed  by  the  leading  democrats,  and  from  this 
body  denunciaticms  were  issued  against  all  who  were  believed 
favourable  to   the    ancient   institutions    of  the    country. 
Through  the  machinations  of  the  Jacobins  popular  hatred 
was  directed  against  the  court,  and  violent  tumults  excited 
in  various  parts  of  France.      Infinitely  more  dangerous  to 
the  repose  of  Europe  were  the  emigrations  of  the  nobles,  who 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  revolution ;  instead  of  remainiiig 
at  home,  and  organizing  a  constitutional  resistance,  thej  jre- 
solved  to  seek  the  restoration  of  the  old  government,  with 
all  its  abuses,  by  the  intervention  of  foreign  powers.       A 
meeting  and  conference  took  place  at  Pilnitz,  between  the 
emperor  of  Germany,  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  the  elector  of 
Saxony ;  the  count  d' Artois,  brother  to  the  French  monarch, 
and  head  of  the  emigrants,  came  uninvited,  and  he  engaged 
the  sovereigns  to  issue  a  vague  declaration  in  favour  of  the 
rights  of  kings.      Louis,  wearied  by  the  violence  of  the 
Jacobins,  the  licentiousness  of  the  Parisian  mob,  and  the 
disappointments  he  was  daily  forced  to  meet,  resolved  to 
escape  from  the  captivity  in  which  he  was  detained  and  seek 
reftige  on  the  frontiers.  He  fled  from  Paris,  accompanied  hy 
his  queen  and  children,  but  was  unfortunately  discoverea 
at  Yarennes,  seized,  and  brought  back  a  prisoner  to  his  capi- 
tal.     This  failure  exposed  the  royal  family  to  suspicions  of 
which  the  Jacobins  took  advantage ;  but  the  more  moderate 
of  the  patriots  were  for  a  time  sufficiently  powerful  to  restrain 
their  violence ;  and  after  a  long  deliberation  they  prepared 
a  constitutional  code,  which  was  tendered  to  the  long  for 
acceptance.      The  readiness  with  which  Louis  assented  to 
this  instrument  of  government,  and  his  frank  communica- 
tion of  his  satisfaction  with  the  arrangement  to  his  ambas- 
sadors at  the  different  European  courts,  for  a  time  restored 
his  popularity.     The  emperor  Leopold  notified  to  the  other 
powers  that  all  danger  was  averted,  and  the  external  and  in- 
ternal tranquillity  of  France  seemed  to  be  assured. 

But  the  constitution  thus  established  could  not  be  per- 
manent ;  it  was  itself  defective ;  and  the  minds  of  the  French 
people,  once  animated  by  the  desire  of  change,  could  not 
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rest  satisfied  with  any  fixed  form  of  government.  The  as- 
sembly by  which  it  had  been  framed  was  dissolved,  and  a 
new  legislative  body  chosen,  according  to  the  system  recently 
established,  and  in  this  assembly  the  more  violent  partisans 
of  democracy  had  more  influence  than  in  the  preceding.  It 
was  the  great  object  of  the  revolutionaiy  party  to  involve  the 
kingdom  in  foreign  war :  and  the  suspicious  proceedings  of 
the  emigrants,  their  intrigues  in  the  German  courts,  and  the 
avowed  determination  of  the  emperor  to  maintain  the  feudal 
rights  of  German  princes  in  Alsace,  furnished  plausible  pre- 
texts for  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  The  death  of  the 
emperor  Leopold  accelerated  a  rupture;  his  successor, 
Francis  II.,  continued  to  make  alarming  military  prepara- 
tions, and  on  his  refusal  to  give  any  satisfactory  explanation 
Louis  was  compelled  to  ded^  war  against  him  (a.d.  179a). 
But  the  strife  of  parties  in  the  royal  cabinet  and  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  led  to  such  confusion  in  the  councils  of  the 
Erench,  that  their  armies,  though  superior  in  number,  were 
defeated  with  loss  and  disgrace ;  whue  the  Jacobins,  whose 
intrigues  were  the  real  cause  of  these  misfortunes,  ascribed 
them  to  royaUst  treachery,  and  to  the  influence  that  Austrian 
councils  possessed  over  the  court  from  its  connexion  with 
the  queen.  These  malignant  slanders,  industriously  circu- 
lated, and  generaUv  believed,  stimulated  the  Parisian  mob  to 
disgraceful  acts  of  violence  and  disorder,  against  which  La 
Fayette  and  the  friends  of  rational  liberty  protested  in  vain. 
A  new  incident  ^ave  fresh  strength  to  the  Jacobin 
party ;  Frederic  William,  king  of  Prussia^  encaged  to  co- 
operate with  the  emperor  Francis  to  restore  the  royal  au- 
thority in  France;  their  united  forces  were  placed  under 
the  command  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick ;  and  this  prince 
issued  a  sanguinary  and  insulting  manifesto,  which  had  the 
eflect  of  uniting  ful  the  French  factions  in  the  defence  of 
their  common  country.  A  declaration  issued  soon  afber  by 
the  emigrant  brothers  and  relatives  of  Louis,  in  which  the 
revolution  was  bitteiiy  condemned,  proved  still  more  injuri- 
ous to  the  unfortunate  king ;  scarcely  did  intelligence  of  the 
publication  reach  Paris  when  the  palace  was  attocked  by  an 
mfunate  mob,  the  Swiss  guards  ruthlessly  massacred,  and 
Louis,  with  his  family,  forced  to  seek  shelter  in  the  hall  of 
the  National  Assembly,  l^e  deputies  protected  his  person, 
but  they  suspended  his  regal  functions,  and  committed  him 
a  prisoner  to  a  building  called  the  Temple,  from  having  been 
once  a  monastery  of  the  knights  of  that  order. 
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La  Payette  was  equally  surprised  and  indignant  at  these 
outrages  of  the  Jacobins ;  he  tried  to  keep  the  army  firm  in 
its  allegiance ;  but,  wanting  either  the  energy  or  the  interest 
necessary  at.  such  a  crisis,  he  fled  into  the  Netherlands,  i?rhen 
he  was  seized  and  imprisoned  by  the  Austrians  for  his  for- 
mer opposition  to  the  royal  power.   He  was  succeeded  in  the 
command  of  the  army  by  bumouriez,  who  made  energetic 
preparations  to  resist  the  coming  inyasion.     Confident  in 
theur  strength,  the  allied  armies  entered  France  with  the 
proudest  anticipations,  and  their  rapid  progress  in  the  be- 
ginning seemed  to  promise  the  most  decisive  results.     To 
diminish  the  number  of  their  internal  enemies,  Sobespierre, 
Marat,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Jacobins,  planned  the  massa- 
cre of  all  the  suspected  persons  confined  in  the  prisons  of 
Paris,  and  this  diabolical  plot  was  executed  by  the  licentious 
populace.     Similar  horrors  were  perpetrated  in  other  parts 
of  France ;  a  reign  of  terror  was  established,  and  no  man 
dared  to  remonstrate  against  these  shocking  excesses.     In 
the  mean  time  the  invaders  had  met  with  unexpected  re- 
verses ;  trusting  to  the  representations  of  the  emigrants  that 
the  revolution  had  been  the  work  of  a  few  agitators,  not  of 
the  nation,  and  that  there  was  a  general  reaction  in  favour 
of  royalty,  the  allies  had  advanced  without  providing  ade- 
quate stores,  and  when  they  received  a  check  at  Valmy 
their  camp  was  attacked  by  famine  and  disease ;  they  were 
soon  compelled  to  retreat,  and  to  purchase  an  inglorious  se- 
curity by  resigning  the  fortresses  they  had  occupied.    Du- 
mouriez  pursued  the  Austrians  into  the  Netherlands  and 
gained  a  decisive  victory,  which  encouraged  the  Belgians  to 
throw  off  the  imperial  yoke ;  Flanders  and  Brabant  were 
soon  in  possession  of  the  victors,  and  their  arms  had  made 
considerable  progress  in  the  reduction  of  Luxemburg.    The 
Convention,  as  the  National  Assembly  began  to  be  called, 
having  made  their  own  country  a  republic,  resolved  to  ex- 
tend the  revolution  into  other  states ;  they  offered  their 
alliance  to  every  nation  that  desired  to  recover  its  liberties, 
and  they  ordered  the  ancient  constitutions  of  all  the  coun- 
tries occupied  by  the  French  troops  to  be  subverted.    As 
the  republican  arms  had  conquered  Savoy,  and  were  fast 
gaining  ground  in  Germany,  the  adoption  of  such  a  decree 
was  virtually  a  declaration  of  war  against  all  the  kings  of 
Europe. 

The  Jacobins,  aided  bj  the  Parisian  mob,  and  still  more 
by  the  cowardice  and  indecision  of  their  opponents,  were 
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now  masters  of  the  Convention,  and  the  first  use  they  made 
of  their  power  was  to  bring  the  unfortunate  king  to  trial, 
on  the  ridiculous  charge  of  his  having  engaged  in  a  con- 
spiracy for  the  subversion  of  freedom.  Louis  defended  him- 
self with  great  spirit  and  energy,  but  his  judges  were  pre- 
determined on  his  conviction :  six  hundred  and  eighty-three 
deputies  pronounced  him  guilty  of  treason  against  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  nation,  while  there  were  oi3y  thirty-seven 
who  took  a  more  favourable  view  of  his  conduct.  A  motion 
for  an  appeal  to  the  people  was  rejected ;  but  the  sentence 
of  death  was  passed  by  a  very  inconsiderable  majority,  and 
this  probably  mduced  the  Jacobins  to  hasten  the  execution. 
On  the  2ist  of  January,  1793,  the  unfortunate  Louis  was 
guillotined  in  his  capital  city ;  and  the  severity  of  his  fate 
was  aggravated  by  the  insidts  of  his  cruel  executioners. 

This  judicial  murder  excited  general  indignation  through- 
out Europe;  Chauvelin,  the  French  ambassador,  was  Sia- 
missed  from  the  British  court,  and  many  persons  in  Eng- 
land, who  had  hitherto  applauded  the  efforts  of  the  Er»nch 
people,  became  vehement  opposers  of  revolutionary  prin- 
ciples. A  similar  result  was  produced  in  Holland,  where 
the  government  had  been  justly  alarmed  by  the  progress  of 
the  French  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  Convention  did  not  wait  to  be  attacked ;  a  vote  was 
passed  that  the  republic  was  at  war  with  the  king  of  England 
and  the  stadtholder  of  Holland,  by  which  artful  phraseology 
it  was  intended  to  dra^  a  marked  distinction  between  the 
sovereign  and  the  people  of  both  countries.  Spain  was  soon 
after  added  to  the  enemies  of  France,  and  the  new  republic 
had  to  contend  against  a  coalition  of  all  the  leading  powers 
of  Europe.  None  of  the  allies  threatened  more  loudly  than 
the  empress  Catherine ;  she  had  just  concluded  a  successful 
war  against  Turkey ;  in  which  her  general,  Suwaroff,  had 
won  a  large  addition  of  territory  for  his  mistress,  and  the 
power  of  Eussia  in  the  Black  Sea  was  secured ;  she  had  also 
triumphed  over  the  king  of  Sweden,  more,  however,  by  the 
insubordination  of  her  rival's  officers  than  by  the  valour  of 
her  own  troops.  Poland  was  in  everything  but  name  sub- 
jected to  Eussia,  and  the  empress  was  secretly  maturing  a 
plan  to  blot  that  coimtry  from  the  list  of  nations.  As  the 
coalition  against  the  French  republic  was  regarded  as  a  war 
in  the  defence  of  the  rights  of  kings,  it  was  intended  that 
a  king  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  allied  armies ; 
and  &ustavii8,  who  had  subverted  the  free  constitution  of 
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Sweden, offered  his  services;  but  wbile  lie  was  preparmg  for 
the  expedition  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him  hj  his 
discontented  nobles,  and  he  was  murdered  at  a  masked  ball 
by  Ankarstrom,  an  officer  who  believed  himself  personally 
injured  by  the  king  (a.i>.  179a).  After  the  death  of  G}-ixs- 
tavus  the  insincerity  of  Catherine  became  more  manifest ; 
she  issued  violent  proclamations  against  the  Erench,  but 
carefully  abstained  from  active  hostility:  indeed,  it  'waa 
manifestly  her  purpose  to  involve  the  continental  powers  in 
a  war,  which  would  prevent  them  from  watching  too  jealously 
the  aggrandizement  of  Bussia. 

The  English  and  Prussians,  deeming  the  defence  of  Hol- 
land a  matter  of  primary  importance,  combined  to  check  the 
progress  of  Dumouriez,  who  had  overrun  Dutch  Brabant 
with  little  opposition  (a.d.  1793).  But  the  progress  of  the 
Austrians  on  the  side  of  Germany  stopped  the  Erench  in 
their  career  of  conquest.  Dumouriez  quitted  Holland  to 
defend  Louvain;  he  suffered  a  complete  defeat  at  Neer- 
wind^n,  \)j  which  his  soldiers  were  so  discouraged  that  they 
deserted  in  great  numbers.  Dumouriez,  finding  himself 
suspected  by  the  two  great  parties  which  divided  the  re- 
public, and  weary  of  the  disorganized  state  of  the  French 
government,  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  allied  gener- 
als, and  arrested  the  deputies  sent  by  the  Convention  to 
watch  his  movements.  But  the  army  did  not  share  the 
anti-revolutionary  feelings  of  Dumouriez,  and  he  was  forced 
to  seek  shelter  in  the  Austrian  camp. 

Custine,  the  successor  of  Dumouriez,  was  unable  to  check 
the  progress  of  the  allied  armies ;  being  reinforced  by  a 
British  force  under  the  duke  of  York,  they  captured  the  im- 
portant fortress  of  Valenciennes,  and  seemed  to  have  opened 
a  way  to  Paris.  The  revolutionary  government  punished 
Custine' s  failure  by  a  public  execution,  and  employed  the 
terrors  of  the  guillotine  as  an  incentive  to  patriotism.  But 
the  separation  of  the  allied  forces  was  more  serviceable  to 
the  cause  of  the  Convention  than  the  cruelties  of  the  "  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety'*  to  which  the  supreme  power  in 
Erance  was  intrusted.  Austria,  Prussia,  and  England  had 
separate  interests,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  the  common  cause 
was  forgotten;  the  imperialists  laid  siege  to  Le  Quesnd, 
while  the  English  and  Dutch  proceeded  to  invest  Dunkirk. 
The  duke  of^  York  attacked  Duukirk  with  great  spirit,  but 
not  receiving  the  support  by  sea  that  he  had  expected,  and 
the  Hanoverian  force  that  covered  his  operations  having 
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been  routed  by  Houchard,  he  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege 
and  abandon  the  greater  portion  of  his  artilleiy  and  military 
stores.  The  Austnans  were  for  a  time  more  successful ;  but 
"wrhen  Hoche,  the  defender  of  Dunkirk,  was  promoted  to  the 
command  of  the  republican  armies,  they  were  driven  from  all 
their  conquests  in  Alsace,  and  forced  to  seek  shelter  within 
the  impenal  frontiers.  In  Italy  the  French  maintained  their 
hold  of  Savoy,  but  they  experienced  some  severe  reverses  on 
the  Spanish  frontier. 

The  revolutionary  excitement  produced  the  most  dread- 
ful effects  beyond  the  Atlantic ;  the  coloured  population  in 
the  iVench  cUviaion  of  St.  Domingo  took  arms  to  force  the 
whites  to  grant  them  equal  privileges;  their  claims  were 
supported  by  the  three  deputies  sent  by  the  Convention  to 
regulate  the  affairs  of  the  colony ;  the  negroes  were  seduced, 
by  offers  of  liberty,  to  revolt  against  their  masters,  and  St. 
Domingo,  which  had  been  one  of  the  most  flourishing  islands 
iQ  the  West  Indies,  was  devastated  by  a  civil  war  scarcely 
to  be  paralleled  for  its  sanguinary  fury  and  the  wanton^e- 
struction  of  life  and  property. 

The  wars  of  Southern  and  "Western  Europe  permitted 
Catherine  of  Eussia  to  accomplish  the  favourite  object  of 
her  policy,  the  dismemberment  of  Poland.  Austria  and 
Prussia  joined  in  this  iniquitous  scheme,  for  the  purpose  of 
sharing  the  plunder,  but  the  Poles  made  a  gallant  struggle 
to  maintain  their  independence.  Kosciusko,  who  had  served 
in  America,  under  Washington,  was  the  chief  of  the  patriots, 
and  his  heroic  efforts  protracted  a  struggle  which  from  the 
first  was  hopeless.  Kosciusko,  severely  wounded,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  Warsaw  was  stormed  by  the  brutal 
Suwarof^  and  the  kinf;dom  of  Poland,  erased  from  the  list  of 
nations,  was  divided  between  the  three  confederates  (a.d. 
1 795).  The  king  of  Prussia,  more  anxious  to  secure  his  new 
acquisitions  than  to  support  the  objects  of  the  coalition, 
made  peace  with  the  Prench,  and  offered  to  mediate  between 
the  republic  and  Austria. 

Scarcely  had  the  Austrians  been  driven  from  Prance, 
when  that  country  was  convulsed  by  civil  war  (a.d.  1793). 
The  Jacobins  having,  by  the  aid  of  the  Parisian  populace, 
triumphed  over  the  rival  faction  in  the  Convention,  merci- 
lessly proscribed  their  poHtical  adversaries  as  traitors,  and, 
affcer  a  mockery  of  trial,  hurried  them  to  execution.  Among 
the  victims  to  their  fury  was  the  unfortimate  queen  of  France, 
Marie  Antoinette;  but  death  was  to  her  not  a  punishment 
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but  a  release  from  sufiering.    The  tyranny  of  the  Jacobins 
provoked  formidable  insurrections  in  the  south  of  France, 
and  encouraged  the  royalists  of  La  Vendee  to  take  up  arms 
in  the  cause  of  their  church  and  their  king.     Nothing^  could 
exceed  the  fury  of  the  Jacobins  when  they  heard  o£  these 
revolts ;  severe  decrees  were  passed  against  the  cities  w^hich 
had  resisted  their  authority,  but  no  place  was  so  cruelly 
punished  as  Lyons,  which  had  continued  for  four  months  is 
a  state  of  insurrection.     After  having  endured  a  furious 
bombardment,  it  was  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion ;  five 
deputies,  of  whom  CoUot  and  Fouch^  were  the  chief,  re- 
ceived a  commission  from  the  Convention  to  punish  the 
Lyonnese  revolters  by  the  summary  process  of  military  law, 
and  about  four  thousand  victims  were  shot  or  guillotined 
after  the  mockery  of  trial  before  this  savage  tribunal.     But, 
in  the  midst  of  their  butcheries,  the  Jacobins  did  not  neglect 
the  military  defence  of  their  country ;  a  decree  of  the  Con- 
vention declared  that  all  the  French  were  soldiers,  and  a 
levy  of  the  population  en  masse  was  ordered.     To  support 
such  numerous  armies  private  property  was  seized  ana  paid 
for  in  promissory  notes  called  assignats,  whose  value  was 
speedily  depreciated,  a  circumstance  which  ruined  public 
credit  m  France.  I 

Toulon  having  revolted,  an  English  garrison,  strength-    J 
ened  by  Spanish  and  Neapolitan  detachments,  occupied  that 
important  seaport.     It  was  soon  besieged  by  the  troops  of 
the  Convention ;  the  artillery  of  the  besiegers  was  directed 
by  a  youn^  Corsican,  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  who  had  risen 
by  his  merits  from  an  inferior  station.     Owing  to  his  exer- 
tions, the  English  soon  found  the  place  untenable;  they 
evacuated  Toidon,  without  loss,  after  having  destroyed  the 
arsenal  and  shipping,  but  they  abandoned  the  inhabitants  to 
the  ixxrj  of  the  conquerors,  who  punished  their  revolt  with 
indiscriminate  seventy. 

Li  the  Netherlands  and  Gfermany^  the  French,  under 
Pichegru  and  Jourdan,  gained  many  important  advantages 
over  the  imperialists  and  their  allies ;  but,  though  many 
battles  were  fought,  nothing  of  any  consequence  was  effected 
in  the  early  part  of  the  campaign  (a.1).  1794).  A  more  im- 
portant event'  was  the  downfal  of  the  sanguinary  faction 
which  had  so  long  deluged  France  with  the  blood  of  its  best 
citizens  ;  Bobespierre's  enormities  were  too  numerous  and 
too  shocking  to  be  borne,  even  by  many  of  the  Jacobin  party ; 
a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him ;  the  Convention  was 
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induced  to  resume  its  authority  and  order  his  arrest,  and, 
after  a  brief  struggle,  he  and  his  accomplices  were  hurried 
before  the  revolutionary  tribunal  which  they  had  themselves 
organized,  and  sent  to  the  scaffold.     This  revolution  did 
not  produce  the  beneficial  results  that  had  been  expected ; 
Itobespierre's  successors  were  little  better  than  himself,  and 
they  were  confirmed  in  their  hostility  to  Britain  by  the  re- 
cent defeat  of  their  navy.     Lord  Howe,  who  had  been  dis- 
tinguished as  a  naval  commander  in  the  two  preceding  wars, 
encountered  a  French  fleet  of  rather  superior  force  (June  i), 
and  having  broken  the  enemy's  line  took  six  ships  of  war  and 
sank  two.     This  success  revived  the  declining  spirits  of  the 
English  nation  discouraged  by  the  ill-success  oi  the  war  in 
Holland.     Corsica  was  soon  after  annexed  to  the  dominions 
of  England,  but  the  French  were  victorious  on  the  Spanish 
frontier,  and  Holland  was  completely  subdued  by  Pichegru 
and  Moreau.     The  prince  of  Orange  and  the  English  forces 
escaped  by  sea ;  the  Dutch  abolished  the  office  of  stadtholder, 
and  adopted  a  new  form  of  government,  similar  to  that  of 
the  French  republic.     If  there  were  any  in  Holland  who 
expected  to  derive  advantage  from  this  revolution,  they  were 
grievously  disappointed;    the  French  despised  their  new 
confederates,  and  treated  them  as  a  conquered  people,  while 
the  English  seized  their  colonies  and  destroyed  the  remains 
of  the  once  unparalleled  commerce  of  Holland. 

The  alarm  which  the  French  revolution  excited  in  Eng- 
land led  the  government  to  prosecute  some  enthusiastic  ad- 
vocates of  reform  in  parliament  for  high  treason ;  three  of 
them  were  brought  to  trial  and  acquitted,  upon  which  the 
prosecution  of  the  others  was  abandoned.    There  were  few 
in  the  country  anxious  to  make  a  change  in  the  established 
institutions ;  the  crimes  and  follies  of  the  French  Jacobins 
had  rendered  innovation  unpopular,  and  many  who  had 
hitherto  been  in  opposition  to  the  court  tendered  their  aid 
to  the  minister ;  the  most  remarkable  of  these  converts  was 
the  eloquent  Burke,  whose  denunciations  of  French  princi- 
ples produced  a  powerful  effect  on  the  national  mind. 

The  dismemberment  of  Poland,  and  the  desertion  of  the 
coalition  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  gave  great  dissatisfaction  to 
the  British  parliament,  and  the  character  of  our  faithless 
ally  was  made  the  theme  of  severe  and  not  unmerited  cen- 
sure. He  had  accepted  a  large  subsidy  from  England,  and 
employed  the  money  lavishly  granted  him  against  the  Poles 
instead  of  the  French.     But  the  defection  of  Prussia  did 
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not  dishearten  the  English  or  the  Austrians,  who  were  en- 
couraged to  continue  the  war  by  the  distracted  state  of 
France.  In  Paris  the  Convention  partially  succeeded,  in 
throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the  Jacobins,  but  the  city  waa  fire- 
quently  endangered  by  their  machinations  and  the  insurrec- 
tions of  the  ferocious  populace  who  supported  them.  The 
royalist  war  was  renewed  in  La  Vendee,  and  the  south  of 
France  continued  discontented.  But  the  allies  profited 
little  by  these  commotions.  The  Spaniards,  completely  hum- 
bled, were  forced  to  make  peace  with  the  republicans ;  the 
Austrians  barely  maintained  their  ground  in  Italy,  and  suc- 
cess was  evenly  balanced  on  the  side  of  Germany.  Great 
Britain,  however,  maintained  its  supremacy  at  sea.  Admiral 
Comwallis  compelled  a  fleet  of  very  superior  force  to  retire, 
and  Lord  Bridport,  with  ten  sail  of  the  line,  attacked  twelve 
of  the  enemy,  three  of  which  were  compelled  to  strike  their 
colours.  The  French  were  deprived  of  Martinique,  Guada- 
loupe,  and  St.  Lucie,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  their  reluct- 
ant allies  the  Dutch  lost  their  settlements  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  in  the  island  of  Ceylon. 

The  Cfonvention,  by  an  attempt  to  perpetuate  its  author- 
ity, provoked  a  formidable  insurrection  in  Paris;  Buona- 
parte had  a  considerable  share  in  subduing  the  revolters, 
more  than  two  thousand  of  whom  were  mercilessly  slaugh- 
tered. Soon  afterwards  France  had  a  new  constitution,  con- 
sisting of  a  legislative  assembly,  an  upper  house,  called  the 
Council  of  Ancients,  and  a  directory  of  five  members,  intrust- 
ed with  the  executive  functions  of  government.  The  directors 
soon  began  to  limit  the  powers  of  the  legislative  body,  and 
the  new  constitution  waa  found  to  be  a  delusion.  But  an 
i^proach  had  been  made  to  regular  government,  and  the  war 
was  carried  on  with  fresh  vigour  by  the  Directory  (a.I),  1796). 
Marshals  Jourdan  and  Moreau  made  successM  irrupi^ns 
into  Germany,  but  they  encountered  a  formidable  antagonist 
in  the  archduke  Charles  of  Austria.  He  stopped  the  invad- 
ers in  their  mid-career  of  victory,  completely  routed  Jourdan 
at  Komach,  and  then,  suddenly  marching  against  Moreau^  he 
nearly  succeeded  in  surprising  and  overwhelming  that  general. 
Moreau's  celebrated  retreat  was  more  honourable  to  his 
abilities  than  the  most  brilliant  victory- ;  he  led  his  forces 
through  the  Black  Forest,  from  position  to  position,  often 
compelled  to  yield  his  ground,  but  never  thrown  into  confu- 
sion, until  he  safely  crossed  the  Ehine  with  all  his  artillery 
and  baggage. 
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The  campaign  in  Italy,  where  the  French  were  com- 
manded by  ISapoleon  Buonaparte,  was  more  eventful.     The 
king  of  Sardinia,  completely  routed  and  cut  off  from  his  com- 
munications with  the  Austrians,  was  forced  to  purchase  a 
dishonourable  peace  from  the  republic  by  the  cession  of  hia 
most  important  fortresses.     Napoleon  then  led  his  forces 
against  the  Austrians,  forced,  but  with  great  loss,  a  passage 
over  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  and  gained  possession  of  Milan  and 
the  principal  cities  of  Lombardy.    The  yictors  made  a  harsh 
use  of  theur  triumph,  the  unfoitunate  Lombards  were  treat- 
ed with  great  cruelty,  the  duke  of  Tuscany  was  compelled 
to  exclude  the  English  from  the  port  of  Leghorn,  and  the 
pope  was  forced  to  purchase  the  forbearance  of  the  republi- 
cans by  ceding  to  them  Bologna,  and  several  other  tovms, 
paying  a  heavy  ransom,  and  sending  three  hundred  precious 
mantiscnpts  and  pictures  to  enrich  the  national  museum  at 
Paris.     The  dukes  of  Modena  and  Parma  were  subjected  to 
similar  exactions,  but  the  king  of  Naples  had  providently 
made  a  truce  with  the  French  before  they  approached  his 
frontiers.     Mantua,  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Austrians  in 
Italy,  was  closely  besieged,  but  the  court  of  Vienna  made 
vigorous  preparations  for  its  relief.      Marshal  "Wurmser 
twice  pushed  forward  against  the  Trench,  but  was  each  time 
defeated  with  great  loss,  a  calamity  owing  to  his  imwisely 
dividing  his  forces.     Alvinzi,  who  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  the  Austrians,  committed  the  same  fault,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  retire ;  Mantua,  however,  was  still  obstinately  de- 
fended, but  the  garrison  ceased  to  entertain  sanguine  hopes 
of  success. 

Li  the  mean  time  the  Corsicans  grew  weary  of  their 
connexion  with  G-reat  Britain,  drove  the  English  from  the 
island,  and  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  France. 
Ireland  was  exposed  to  the  horrors  of  an  invasion ;  a  formid- 
able squadron,  having  a  large  body  of  troops  on  board,  ap- 
peared in  Bantrv  Bay.  Hodhe,  who  had  acquired  consider- 
able fisune  by  his  suppression  of  the  insurrection  in  La 
Vendue,  commanded  tlie  expedition,  and,  coidd  he  have 
effected  a  lahding,  the  safety  of  the  British  empire  would 
have  been  perilled.  But  a  violent  storm  dispersed  the  ships, 
most  of  which  were  subsequently  either  sunk  or  captured. 
The  death  of  the  empress  Catherine  inspired  the  English 
'  minister  with  the  hope  of  gaining  more  effective  assistance 
from  Eussia ;   but  her  successor,  the  emperor  Paul,  disre- 
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gorded  all  the  solicitations  addressed  to  him  bjtlie  coortsof 
liondon  and  Vienna. 

A  new  enemy  appeared  against  England ;  the  Spanish 
government,  always  jealous  of  British  naval  power,  and 
overawed  by  the  French  Directory,  entered  into  alliance 
with  the  republic,  and  began  to  increase  its  navy^  (a..d.  1797). 
At  this  moment,  when  the  existence  of  England  depended 
on  its  sailors,  a  formidable  mutiny  broke  out  in  the  fleet  at 
Spithead ;  the  officers  were  suspended  from  their  authority 
and  dismissed  from  their  ships  ;  the  malcontents  blockaded 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  committed  several  acts  of 
depredation.  Fortunately,  the  sailors  grew  alarmed  them- 
selves and  hastened  to  return  to  their  ^egiance ;  a  few  of 
the  ringleaders  were  hanged,  but  the  great  body  of  the  revolt- 
ers  was  conciliated  by  an  act  of  amnesty. 

The  war  in  Italy  was  not  discontinued  during  the 
winter ;  Alvinzi  made  a  desperate  effort  to  retrieve  the  for- 
tunes of  Austria,  but  he  was  again  defeated,  and  Mantua 
soon  capitulated.  Having  very  severely  punished  the  pope 
for  his  attachment  to  the  imperial  interests,  Napoleon 
resolved  to  carry  the  war  into  the  hereditary  states  of  Aus- 
tria. The  territory  of  Eriuli  was  quickly  subdued,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  Tyrol  occupied  by  the  French  ;  the  arch- 
duke Charles  made  a  bold  defence,  but  the  emperor  Francifiy 
terrified  by  the  advance  of  Hoche  and  Moreau  in  Germany, 
sued  for  peace,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  Eng- 
lish allies.  While  the  terms  of  pacification  were  under 
discussion  Napoleon  subverted  the  ancient  constitutions  of 
G-enoa  and  Venice,  and  made  both  republics  virtually  de- 
pendent on  France. 

Spain  suffered  severely  in  the  war  she  had  so  rash- 
ly commenced.  Admiral  Jervis  encountered  a  Spanish 
fleet  of  very  superior  force  off  Cape  St  Vincent,  and 
by  a  dexterous  manoeuvre  cut  off  nine  of  their  ships  from 
the  line,  so  that  he  could  engage  the  rest  on  more  equal 
terms.  Four  ships  of  the  line  were  taken  in  this  bril- 
liant engagement,  to  the  success  of  which  Nelson,  who 
was  now  commencing  his  brilliant  career,*  mainly  con- 
tributed. The  Spaniards  lost  also  the  valuable  island  of 
Trinidad,  but  an  attack  made  by  the  British  on  Teneriffe 
was  unsuccessful.  The  Dutch,  too,  wei-e  punished  for  their 
alliance  with  France.  Three  ships  of  the  line  and  four  fri- 
gates were  taken  by  the  British  after  an  unsuccessful  at- 
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tempt  to  recover  the  Cape.  But  they  suffered  a  more  severe 
loss  on  their  own  coast ;  &a  English  squadron,  commanded 
by  Admiral  Duncan,  got  between  their  ships  and  the  shore, 
and  took  eleven  out  of  fifteen  sail  of  the  line.  Two  of  the 
prizes,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
navigation,  were  abandoned. 

A  new  revolution  in  France  invested  the  Directory  with 
supreme  power,  and  their  opponents  were  banished  to  the 
unhealthy  swamps  of  Guiana,  where  they  were  treated  with 
great  rigour.  Negotiations  for  peace  were  commenced,  but 
those  of  England  were  broken  off  abruptljr  by  the  extrava- 
gant demands  of  the  French  plenipotentuuies.  This  did  not 
prevent  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  between  the  republic  and 
Austria,  when  the  emperor  was  remunerated  for  the  loss  of 
Mantua  by  the  cession  of  Venice,  which  he  meanly  accepted, 
and  the  frontiers  of  France  were  extended  to  the  Bhine. 

Great  Britain  was  now  the  only  power  at  war  with 
France,  and  the  Directory  prepared  a  large  army  for  its  in- 
vasion.    This  threat  produced  a  noble  display  of  patriotism 
throughout  the  country ;  volunteer  associations  for  defence 
were  formed,  and  every  man  was  ready  to  act  as  a  soldier. 
But  while  the  British  navy  rode  triumphant  in  the  Channel 
the  menace  of  invasion  was  an  idle  boast,  and  Buonaparte 
only  used  it  as  a  pretext  to  cover  his  ulterior  designs. 
While  the  French  were  modelling  at  their  pleasure  the 
governments  of  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Holland,  Napoleon 
planned  an  expedition  to  Egypt,  with  the  hope  of  rendering 
the  French  iufluence  as  predominant  in  the  East  as  it  was 
in  Western  Europe  (A.D.1798).  Convoyed  by  a  fleet  under 
admiral  Brueys,  he  sailed  first  to  Malta,  which  was  betrayed 
by  the  French  knights.      A  garrison  was  left  to  secure  the 
forts  of  this  important  island ;  the  rest  of  the  expedition, 
escaping  the  vigilance  of  the  English  fleet,  safely  reached 
Egypt,  and  having  effected  a  landing  took  Alexandria  by 
storm.    The  Mameluke  Beys,  who  were  then  masters  of  the 
country,  led  their  brilliant  cavalry  to  check  the  progress  of 
the  invaders ;  but  these  imdisciphned  warriors  were  unable 
to  break  the  firm  squares  of  the  French  infantry,  and  they 
were  almost  annihilated  in  the  battle  of  Embaba. 

But  the  hopes  inspired  by  such  success  were  soon  dashed 
by  the  ruin  of  the  French  fleet.  After  a  long  search,  Admhul 
Nelson  discovered  Brueys  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir,  and  im- 
mediately formed  a  bold  plan  of  action.  He  led  a  part  of 
his  fleet  between  the  French  and  the  shore,  so  as  to  place 
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his  enemies  between  two  fires.  The  victory  was  complete ; 
nine  sail  of  the  line  were  captured,  L' Orient,  a  ship  of  im- 
common  size,  blew  up  with  the  greater  part  of  her  crew  ; 
another  ship  of  the  bne  and  a  frigate  were  burned  by  their 
respectiye  captains. 

But  Great  Britain  was  not  equally  fortunate  in  other 
Quarters ;  an  armament  sent  against  the  Belgic  coast  Bignally 
tailed,  and  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  was  evacuated  by  the 
British  troops.     Ireland  was  distracted  W  an  insurrection, 

Elanned  by  some  enthusiastic  admirers  of  French  principlee, 
ut  put  into  execution  by  an  ignorant  peasantry,  wnose 
excesses  their  leaders  were  unable  to  control.  Many  acts 
of  atrocity  were  committed  by  the  insurgents,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  royal  army  was  frequently  very  disgraceM. 
The  insurrection  was  finally  quelled ;  but  scarcely  was 
tranquillity  restored  when  a  small  party  x)£  French  Laiided 
in  Connaught,  and,  through  the  cowardice  of  the  troops  first 
sent  to  oppose  them,  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  country. 
Lord  Comwallis,  who  had  just  been  appointed  lord-lieu- 
tenant, soon  overtook  the  French,  and  forced  them  to  sur- 
render. Judiciously  tempering  severity  with  clemency,  he 
conciliated  the  discontented,  and  Sir  Johi^  Warren,  by  cap- 
turing the  greater  part  of  a  French  fleet,  averted  the  dangers 
of  a  future  invasion. 

The  victory  of  Nelson  at  the  Nile  produced  a  powerful 
effect  throughout  Europe.  The  sultan  made  preparation  for 
a  vigorous  defence  of  his  dominions ;  the  Eussians  sent  an 
armament  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  captured  the  Ionian 
islands,  which  the  French  had  wrested  from  the  Venetians ; 
the  king  of  Naples  took  arms  to  recover  the  Boman  terri- 
tories for  the  pope ;  and  the  emperor  of  Austria  yielded  to 
the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  commenced  hostilities. 

The  French  were  not  daunted  by  this  powerful  coalition  ; 
they  easily  repelled  the  Neapolitans,  but  they  found  a  more 
formidable  foe  in  the  Eussians,  who  entered  Italy  under  the 
command  of  Suwaroff,  and,  being  there  joined  by  tbe  Aus- 
trians,  gained  several  important  advantages,  in  spite  of  mar- 
shals Moreau  and  Macdonald.  But  these  successes  were  so 
dearly  purchased  that  the  allies  resolved  to  try  a  new  plan 
of  operations.  Suwaroff  undertook  to  drive  the  French 
from  Switzerland ;  Kray  and  Melas  were  to  direct  the  Red- 
montese  and  Austrian  troops  in  Italy ;  while  the  archduke 
Charles  protected  Germany  with  all  the  forces  of  the  empire. 
Victory  in  general  favoured  the  allied  powers ;  the  French 
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Lost  all  their  posts  in  Ital^  except  Gknoa,  and  that  was  closely 

besieged;  Suwaroff  made  rapid  progress  in  Switzerland ;  and 

i.xi  Germany  the  !Prench  armes  suffered  several  but  not  very 

^.mportant  reverses.    In  the  mean  time  Napoleon  invaded 

Syria  ;  but  being  foiled  at  Acre,  chiefly  through  the  heroic 

exertions  of  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  he  returned  to  Egypt,  and, 

liaving  provided  ror  the  security  of  that  country,  secretly 

embarked  for  Erance.      He  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the 

^English  cruisers,  and  arrived  at  Paris  just  as  the  Directory 

"WQB  indulging  in  extravagant  joy  for  the  defeat  of  the  joint 

invasion  of  Holland  by  the  English  and  Eussians.      It  had 

been  confidently  asserted  that  the  Dutch  were  anxious  to 

throw  off  the  yoke  of  Erance ;  but  these  representations  were 

proved  to  be  fidladous;  and  the  duke  of  Tork,  who  commanded 

the  English  forces,  was  compelled  to  purchase  a  safe  retreat 

by  restoring    eight  thousand  Erench  prisoners  without 

ransom  or  exchange. 

Buonaparte  soon  perceived  that  the  Erench  people  had 
grown  weary  of  the  Directory  ;   trusting  to  his  popularity 
with  the  army,  he  drove  the  legislative  council  nrom  their 
chamber  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  formed  a  new  con- 
stitution, by  which  the  executive  power  was  intrusted  to 
three  consuls,  of  whom  he  was  the  chief    The  Eirst  Consul, 
in  everything  but  name  a  monarch,  attempted  to  commence 
negotiations;  the  English  ministers  repulsed  him  rather 
harshly,  and  preparations  were  made  for  a  decisive  campaign. 
An  important  and  necessary  change  was  made  m  the 
constitution  of  the  British  empire  (a.d.  1800).     Some  diffi- 
culties had  arisen  from  the  existence  of  independent  legisla- 
tures in  England  and  Ireland;  the  two  parliaments  had 
abready  decided  differently  on  the  important  question  of  the 
regency,  and  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  some  fufeire  dis- 
crepancy might  lead  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire. 
To  prevent  such  an  evil,  it  was  resolved  that  the  two  legis- 
latures should  form  one  imperial  parliament,  and  the  terms 
of  union  were  warmly  canvassed  in  both  countries.    The 
measure  was  very  unpopular  in  Ireland,  and  when  first  pro- 
posed was  rejected  by  the  parliament;   but  during  the 
recess  the  minister  found  means  to  increase  the  number  of 
his  supporters,  and  in  the  following  session  the  Act  of 
Union  was  passed  by  considerable  ma,]orities. 

It  was  expected  that  the  Eirst  Consul  would  attempt 
the  invasion  of  England  or  Ireland,  but  Napoleon  was  too 
well  aware  of  his  naval  weakness  to  undertake  such  a  hazard- 
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0118  enterprise.    He  formed  a  daring  plan  of  a  campaign  in 
Italy,  and  led  his  army  like  Hannibal  over  the  Alps.       The 
Austrians  could  scarcely  have  been  more  surprised   if  an 
army  had  fallen  from  the  clouds  than  they  were  by   the 
appearance  of  the  French  columns  descending  from  IMCount 
St.  Bernard  ;  but,  encouraged  by  their  recent  acquisition  oi 
G«noa,  they  prepared  to  make  a  vigorous  resistance.       The 
battle  of  Montebello,  in  which  the  French  had  the  advantage, 
was  the  prelude  to  the  decisive  battle  of  Marengo.  The  Aus- 
trians commenced  the  fieht  with  unusual  spirit ;  both  wings 
of  their  opponents  were  oeaten,  and  the  centre  shaken  ;  but, 
some  fresh  divisions  arriving  to  the  support  of  the  French 
at  the  last  moment  of  the  crisis,  Napoleon  pierced  the  lines  of 
the  imperialists,  which  were  too  much  extended,  and  Mnrat's 
furious  charge  completed  the  rout  of  the  Austrians.  So  dis- 
heartened was  the  imperial  genersd,  Melas,  that  he  purcliased 
a  truce  by  resigning  Genoa  and  the  principal  fortresses  in 
Piedmont  and  the  Milanese  to  the  conquerors. 

The  influence  of  the  British  cabinet,  and  some  slight 
successes  in  Germany,  induced  the  emperor  Francis  to  con- 
tinue the  war ;  but  nis  rising  hopes  were  crushed  by  the 
battle  of  Hohenlinden,  in  which  the  French  and  Bavarians 
under  Moreau  completely  defeated  the  imperialists,  and 
opened  a  passage  into  Upper  Austria.  The  emperor,  alarmed 
for  his  hereditary  dominions,  consented  to  a  truce,  and  this 
was  soon  followed  by  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  which  annihil- 
ated for  a  season  the  Austrian  influence  in  Italy.     Scarcely 
had  G-reat  Britain  lost  one  aUy  when  she  was  threatened 
with  the  active  hostility  of  another.     The  Eussian  emperor, 
Paul,  had  been  chosen  patron  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem ;   and  when  the  English,  after  having  reduced 
Malta  by  blockade,  refused  to  restore  the  island  to  the 
degenerate  knights,  the  chivalrous  potentate  ordered  the 
British  ships  in  the  Bussian  ports  to  be  detained,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  Sweden  and  Denmark  to  unite  with  him  in  an 
armed  neutrality  (a.d.  i8oi).     In  the  meantime  Mr.  Pitt, 
who  had  so  long  presided  over  the  councils  of  Great  Britain, 
resigned  his  office  as  premier.     When  he  was  urging  for- 
ward the  great  measure  of  the  Union  with  Ireland  he  had 
endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  Catholics  of  that  country  by  a 
promise  of  his  aid  in  procuring  a  repeal  of  the  laws  which 
excluded  them  from  parliament  and  office  ;   but  the  king's 
repugnance  to  Catholic  emancipation  was  invincible,  and 
Mr.  Pitt  retired  from  the  cabinet.     Mr.  Addington,  his  suc- 
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cessor,  had  scarcely  been  installed,  when  the  gratifying 
intelligence  was  received  of  a  great  triumph  obtained  by 
the  British  navy  in  the  Baltic.     When  Mr.  Pitt  received 
intelligence  of  the  armed  neutrality  he  sent  a  large  fleet 
into    the  northern  seas,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Hyde 
Parker  and  Lord  Nelson.      The  latter,  with  twelve  sail  of 
the  line  and  some  small  vessels,  attacked  the  Danish  fleet, 
moored  in  a  formidable  position  before  their  capital,  and 
after  a  desperate  contest  took  or  destroyed  every  Danish 
ship  that  had  a  share  in  the  engagement.      The  Danes  were 
humbled  by  this  loss,  but  they  were  still  more  disheartened 
by  the  death  of  the  Eussian  emperor,  Paul,  who  was  the 
founder  and  head  of  the  northern  confederacy.     This  po- 
tentate's incapacity  provoked  the  indignation  of  the  nobles 
and  the  people,  aud  he  was  murdered  by  a  party  of  conspi- 
rators,  who  placed  his   son  Alexander  upon  the  throne. 
The  young  prince  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  British  on 
equitable  terms,  and  the  other  northern  powers  imitated  his 
example. 

A  British  army  under  Sir  Ealph  Abercrombie  had  been 
sent  to  drive  the  French  from  Egypt,  and  it  succeeded  in  its 
object,  but  with  the  loss  of  its  gallant  commander.  Some 
naval  enterprises  were  less  successful :  and  as  there  was  now 
a  stable  government  in  Prance  the  England  minister  con- 
sented to  commence  negotiations  for  peace.  The  terms  were 
soon  arranged ;  Prance  retained  her  acquisitions  in  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands,  and  her  supremacy  in  Holland,  Switz- 
erland, and  Italy.  England  consented  to  resign  Malta  to 
the  knights,  to  make  the  Ionian  Islands  an  independent  re- 
public, and  to  restore  all  her  colonial  conquests  except  Cey- 
lon and  Trinidad.  The  treaty  was  signed  at  Amiens,  and 
for  a  short  time  Europe  was  deceived  with  a  hope  of  con- 
tinued tranquillity. 

During  this  war  the  maritime  and  commercial  suprem- 
acy of  England  had  been  completely  established,  and  her 
colonial  empire  in  India  extended  and  secured.  When  the 
Prench  invaded  Egypt  Tippoo,  the  sultan  of  Mysore,  inhe- 
riting his  father's  hostility  to  the  English,  meditated  an  at- 
tack on  the  Company's  territories,  but  he  was  anticipated  by 
the  vigour  of  the  earl  of  Momington,  the  governor-general, 
who,  instead  of  waiting  for  an  attock,  invaded  Mysore.  Se- 
ringapatam,  Tippoo's  capital,  was  taken  by  storm,  and  that 
unK>rtunate  prmce  feU  in  the  assault.  This  conquest  made 
the  British  power  supreme  in  Southern  India,  and  led  to  the 
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establisbment  of  the  Company's  paramount  authority  OTerj 
the  whole  peninsula  of  Hindiistan. 

France  had  gained  a  vast  accession  of  territory,  but  the  ' 
freedom  which  the  !French  had  taken  arms  to  defend  was  no 
more.  The  rerolution,  whose  progress  had  been  so  strongly 
marked  by  savage  crime  and  cruel  suffering,  was  now  f3SC 
finding  its  consummation  in  a  military  despotism  more  arbi- 
trary and  crushing  than  the  iron  rule  eyen  of  the  feudal 
monarchs ;  but  the  Erench,  weary  of  the  many  vicissitudes 
that  their  government  had  undergone,  submitted  to  a  change 
that  promised  future  stability,  and  consoled  themselveB  with 
dreams  of  glory  for  the  loss  of  freedom. 


CHAPTER  X. 
THE  FRENCH  EMPIRE. 

Section  I.    Benevoal  of  the  War  between  Un^land 
and  France, 

WHEN  peace  was  restored,  Napoleon  directed  all  his 
energies  to  consolidate  the  power  he  had  acquired. 
Permission  was  granted  to  those  whom  the  violence  of  the 
revolution  had  driven  from  their  country  to  return,  on  cer- 
tain conditions ;  Christianity,  abolished  in  the  madness  of 
the  preceding  convulsions,  was  restored,  and  arrangements 
were  made  with  the  pope  for  the  future  government  of  the 
GhaUican  church ;  and,  finally,  the  oonsukr  power  was  con- 
ferred upon  Napoleon  for  life,  while  a  representative  consti- 
tution preserved  for  the  nation  a  mere  shadow  of  freedom. 
Hiis  interference  in  foreign  states  was  less  honourable :  he 
moulded  the  Italian  and  Ligurian  republics  at  his  pleasure ; 
but,  the  Swiss  proving  more  refiractoiy.  Marshal  Ney  entered 
their  territory  with  a  large  army,  to  enforce  submission  to 
the  imperious  dictates  of  the  First  Consul.    The  British 
ministers  remonstrated  against  this  interference,  but  they 
could  not  prevent  the  iVench  from  extending  their  influ- 
ence in  Gbrmany  and  Italv,  as  well  as  the  Swiss  cantons. 
Napoleon  was  less  successful  in  his  efforts  to  recover  the 
island  of  Hispaniola,  or  St.  Domingo.  A  large  Prench  army 
was  sent  to  the  island,  and  the  proceedings  of  its  command- 
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era  were  marked  by  gross  cruelty  and  treachery ;  but  these 
abominable  means  &.Ued  to  crush  the  spirit  of  the  insurgent 
negroes,  and  the  unfortunate  colony  was  exposed  to  all  the 
horrors  of  a  servile  war.  Q-reat  Britain  did  not  interfere  in 
this  contest;  the  example  of  a  successful  revolt  of  slaves 
was  deemed  of  dangerous  consequence  to  our  West  Indian 
islands,  and  the  reduction  of  St.  Domingo  was  desired  rather 
than  deprecated. 

Put  the  encroachments  of  France  on  the  independence 
of  the  neighbouring  states,  and  the  determination  of  Eng- 
land to  retain  the  island  of  Malta,  gave  rise  to  angry  dis- 
cussions, which,  it  was  soon  obvious,  would  only  terminate 
in  a  renewal  of  hostilities  (a.d.  1803). 

The  English  commenced  the  war  by  issuing  letters  of 
marque  authorizing  the  seizure  of  French  vessels ;  Napo- 
leon retaliated  by  seizing  the  persons  of  all  the  British 
whom  pleasure  or  business  had  induced  to  visit  France 
during  the  brief  interval  of  peace.  The  threats  of  invasion 
were  renewed,  but  the  English  people  evinced  a  spirit  of 
loyally  which  quelled  aU.  fear  of  danger.  In  Ireland  an  un- 
meaning insurrection  was  raised  by  two  enthusiasts,  EusseU 
and  Emmett,  but  it  was  suppressed  almost  the  instant  it  ex- 
ploded, and  a  few  of  the  leaders  were  capitally  punished. 
Hanover,  however,  was  occupied  by  a  French  army,  and  the 
Dutch  republic  joined  in  the  war  against  Britain.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  English  conquered  the  French  islands  of  St, 
Lucie  and  Tobago,  and  the  Dutch  settlements  of  Demarara 
and  Essequibo.  In  Asia  the  English  broke  the  dangerous 
power  of  the  Mahrattas,  who  were  supposed,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  French,  to  have  formed  plans  for  the  subversion 
of  the  Company's  power.  The  earl  of  Momington,  who  had 
recently  been  created  marquis  of  "WeUesley,  disconcerted 
their  schemes  by  his  vigour  and  promptitude ;  and  the  formi- 
dable Scindiah  was  forced  to  purchase  peace  by  the  cession 
of  a  large  portion  of  his  dominions.  The  king  of  Kandi, 
who  had  assailed  the  British  power  in  Ceylon,  was  also  sub- 
dued, and  our  colonial  empire  in  Asia  was  thus  at  once  en- 
larged and  secured.  The  French  colonial  power  was  at  the 
same  time  nearly  annihilated ;  the  island  of  St.  Domingo 
was  wrested  from  them  by  the  insurgent  blacks,  and  erected 
into  an  independent  state,  under  its  ancient  Indian  name  of 
Hayti.  These  results  ought  have  been  reasonably  antici- 
pated, for  without  a  navy  it  was  impossible  for  France  to 
retain  its  colonies. 
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Mr.  Pitt  had  retired  from  office  just  before  the  condu- 
sion  of  the  peace ;  his  friends  became  anxious  that  he  should 
return  to  the  administration  on  the  renewal  of  war,  and  Mr. 
Addington  was  forced  to  yield  to  their  superior  influence 
(a.d.  1804).  The  premier  encountered  many  difficulties  in 
constructing  a  cabinet,  and  had  to  resist  a  more  formidable 
opposition  in  parliament  than  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
meet.  While  Mr.  Pitt  was  labouring  to  strengthen  his 
ministry  Napoleon  was  more  successfully  engaged  in  secur- 
ing the  supreme  power  in  Prance.  He  accused  his  rivals, 
Moreau  and  Pichegru,  of  having  plotted  his  destruction,  in 
conjimction  with  (Jeorges,  a  royahst  leader,  and  charged  the 
English  ministers  with  having  hirpd  assassins  to  destroy  him. 
A  more  atrocious  crime  was  the  murder  of  the  most  amiable 
of  the  Bourbon  princes.  The  youne;  duke  d'Enghien  was 
unjustifiably  seized  in  the  neutral  territory  of  Baden,  hurried 
to  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  and  shot  by  the  sentence  of  a 
court-martial,  contrary  to  all  forms  of  Law,  as  well  as  prin- 
ciples of  j  ustice.  Immediately  after  the  perpetration  of  this 
ruthless  deed,  Napoleon  obtained  the  title  of  emperor  from 
his  servile  senate ;  the  dignity  was  declared  hereditary  in  his 
family,  and  the  principal  powers  of  Europe,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  recognised  the  new  sovereign. 

The  emperor  of  Eussia  was  anxious  to  avenge  the  fate  of 
the  duke  d'Enghien ;  his  remonstrances  against  the  usurpa- 
tions of  Napoleon  were  very  warm,  but  none  of  the  other 
continental  sovereigns  seconded  his  zeal,  and  the .  storm 
which  threatened  to  burst  forth  soon  subsided.  Having  no 
ally  on  the  continent,  England  had  no  means  of  employing 
her  military  strength,  and  the  operations  of  the  war  were 
confined  to  a  few  naval  enterprises.  Napoleon  offered  terms 
of  peace ;  but  the  British  minister,  relying  on  the  probable 
cooperation  of  Eussia,  refused  to  negotiate  (a.d.  1805).  At 
the  same  time  war  was  commenced  against  Spain,  by  send- 
ing out  a  squadron  to  intercept  the  Plate  fleet,  laden  with 
the  treasures  of  Spanish  America.  This  attempt  was  made 
before  hostilities  were  formally  declared;  but  the  British 
minister  justified  it  by  referring  to  the  intimate  connexion 
that  had  been  formed  between  the  courts  of  Paris  and  Ma- 
drid. Mr.  Pitt's  conduct  was  approved  by  large  parlia- 
mentary majorities ;  but  he  received  a  harsh  proof  of  the 
decline  of  his  influence  in  the  impeachment  of  his  friend 
Lord  Melville  for  official  delinquency.  When  the  charge 
was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Pitt  vindicated 
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the  conduct  of  Lord  Melville;  but,  notwithstanding  the 
minister's  exertions,  the  impeachment  was  carried  by  the 
casting  vote  of  the  Speaker.  The  premier  was  more  success- 
ful in  his  foreign  policy ;  the  emperor  of  Eussia  concluded  a 
treaty  vnth  England  for  restraining  the  ambition  of  Prance, 
and  Napoleon's  encroachments  in  Italy  induced  Austria  to 
accede  to  the  league. 

Napoleon,  at  the  request  of  the  constituted  authorities  of 
the  Italian  republic,  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Italy ;  and  in 
the  cathedral  of  Milan  placed  upon  his  head  the  ancient  iron 
crown  of  the  Lombard  monarchs,  and  with  less  ceremony 
annexed  the  territories  of  the  Ligurian  republic  to  the 
[French  empire.  The  Austrian  emperor  vainly  remonstrated ; 
and  at  length,  relying  on  the  aid  of  the  Russians,  published 
a  declaration  of  war.  Unfortunately,  Francis  commenced 
hostilities  by  an  action  as  unjustifiable  as  any  of  which  he 
accused  Napoleon.  The  elector  of  Bavaria,  whose  son  was 
in  the  French  capital,  declared  himself  neutral,  upon  which 
the  Austrian  troops  entered  his  dominions,  treated  them  as 
a  conquered  country,  and  compelled  him  to  seek  refuge  in 
Eranconia.  Napoleon  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of 
branding  his  enemies  as  the  aggressors  in  the  contest,  and 
declaring  himseK  the  protector  of  the  liberties  of  Europe. 

The  naval  war  was  maintained  by  Great  Britain  with 
equal  vigour  and  success.  The  French  and  Spanish  fleets, 
haying  formed  a  junction,  sailed  for  the  "West  Indies,  but 
they  were  soon  pursued  by  Lord  Nelson,  the  terror  of  whose 
name  induced  them  to  return  to  Europe.  Off  Ferrol 
they  encountered  an  inferior  squadron,  under  Sir  Eobert 
Calder,  and  lost  two  of  their  ships,  but  the  rest  reached  the 
bay  of  Cadiz,  where  they  were  strongly  reinforced.  Lord 
Nelson,  with  twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line,  appeared  off  the 
coast,  and  the  French  admiral  ViUeneuve,  relying  on  his  vast 
superiority  of  force,  resolved  to  hazard  an  engagement.  The 
alhed  fleet  of  France  and  Spain,  amounting  to  thirty-three 
ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigates  and  corvettes,  appeared 
near  Cape  Trafalgar,  ranged  in  the  order  of  battle ;  Nelson 
gave  immediate  orders  for  an  attack,  and  the  English  fleet, 
advancing  in  two  divisions,  soon  broke  through  the  adverse 
line.  In  the  heat  of  the  engagement  the  heroic  British 
commander  fell  mortally  wounded ;  but  he  lived  to  know  that 
his  plans  had  been  crowned  with  success,  twelve  of  the  ene- 
mies' ships  having  struck  before  he  expired.  A  dreadful 
Btorm  which  arose  just  after  the  battle  closed,  prevented 
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the  English  from  retaining  all  the  fruits  of  their  yictorj ;  but 
four  prizes  reached  Gibraltar,  fifteen  French  and  Spanish 
vessels  were  destroyed  or  sunk ;  out  of  the  fourteen  which 
fled,  six  were  wrecked  and  four  taken  at  a  later  period  by 
Sir  Eobert  Strachan.  The  joy  which  so  brilliant  a  victory 
diffused  throughout  England  was  chastened  by  grief  for  the 
loss  of  the  gallant  Nelson ;  he  was  honourably  interred 
at  the  public  expense,  and  monuments  were  erected  to  his 
memory  by  a  grateful  nation. 

Napoleon  consoled  himself  for  his  losses  at  sea  by  the 
prospect  of  gaining  some  decisive  advantage  over  the  Aus- 
trians  before  they  could  be  joined  by  their  Eussian  auxili- 
aries.  He  treated  with  contempt  the  threats  of  Ghustavus, 
king  of  Sweden ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  pompous 
boasts  of  that  eccentric  monarch,  combined  with  his  vacil- 
lating conduct,  did  not  entitle  him  to  much  respect.  The 
French  army  crossed  the  Bhine,  and,  disregarding  the 
neutrality  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  passed  through  the 
Eranconian  territories  of  that  monarch,  and  having  passed 
the  Danube  began  to  menace  the  rear  of  the  Austrians. 
In  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  archduke  Charles,  the 
cabinet  of  Vienna  had  intrusted  the  chief  command  of  their 
armies  to  General  Mack,  whose  talents  and  fidelity  were 
both  suspicious.  Mack  in  a  short  time  permitted  himself  to 
be  surrounded  by  the  French  at  XJlm ;  he  had  ample  means 
for  a  protracted  defence,  having  twen^  thousand  men  under 
his  command,  but  through  cowardice  or  incapacity  he  con- 
sented to  a  capitulation,  by  which  he  and  his  soldiers  became 
prisoners  of  war.  Intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Tra&lgar 
came  to  abate  Napoleon's  triumph,  while  the  courage  of 
Francis  was  revived  by  the  arrival  of  the  Sussian  auxiliaries. 
Thci  French,  pushing  forward,  made  themselves  masters  of 
Vienna ;  but  the  Sussians,  encouraged  by  the  presence  of 
their  emperor,  though  they  had  been  severely  harassed  in 
Moravia,  showed  so  much  spirit  that  the  allies  resolved  to 
hazard  an  engagement.  In  the  beginning  of  December,  the 
hostile  armies  met  near  the  village  of  Austerlitz ;  Kutusoff, 
who  directed  the  movements  of  the  allies,  injudiciously  ex- 
tended his  lines,  with  the  intention  of  outflankmg  the  French. 
Napoleon  at  once  saw  and  took  advantage  of  the  error;  be 
separated  the  enemies'  central  divisions  from  those  of  both 
wmgs,  and^  pouring  his  columns  through  the  ^ps,  over^ 
whelmed  his  foes  in  detail.  After  a  desperate  resistance  the 
Bussians  were  forced  to  retreat ;  a  large  body  attempted  to 
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escape  over  a  frozen  lake,  but  the  French  artillery  poured 
a  storm  of  shot  from  a  neighbouring  eminence,  which  broke 
the  ice  around  the  fugitives,  and  the  greater  part  of  them 
perished  in  the  waters.  This  severe  defeat  humbled  the 
emperor  Fraacis ;  he  accepted  peace  on  the  terms  dictated 
"by  the  conqueror  ;  but  the  emperor  Alexander  refused  to  bo 
a  party  to  the  treaty,  and  returned  to  his  own  country. 

During  these  transactions  the  selfish  conduct  of  the  king 
of  Prussia  was  as  injurious  to  the  allies  as  it  was  ultimately 
ruinous  to  himself.  On  the  violation  of  his  Eranconian  t^r* 
ritories  he  had  taken  arms  and  entered  into  treaties  with 
Great  Britain  and  Bussia ;  but  Napoleon,  aware  that  the 
prompt  movement  of  a  third  power  might  disconcert  all  his 
plans,  contrived  to  keep  awake  the  ancient  jealousy  between 
the  sovereigns  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  he  finally  won  the 
tacit  approbation  of  the  latter  power  by  offering  Hanover 
as  a  bribe.  Thus  the  Prussian  sovereign  was  induced  to 
fiivour  the  alarming  extension  of  French  power  by  a  share 
of  the  plunder  of  his  own  allies. 

The  battle  of  Austerlitz  was  a  fatal  blow  to  Mr.  Pitt ; 
he  had  been  the  chief  agent  in  forming  the  coalition — he 
had  loudly  and  boldly  prognosticated  its  success,  and  had 
despised  the  warnings  of  his  political  adversaries  ;  the  failure 
of  all  his  hopes  proved  too  much  for  his  shattered  constitu- 
tion, and  he  died  at  the  commencement  of  the  parliamentary 
session  (a.d.  1806).  His  parliamentary  friends  procured 
him  a  splendid  frmeral,  and  the  payment  of  his  debts  at  the 
national  cost,  and  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Sbotiok  H.  Progress  of  NafpoleovC 9  Tower, 

WhUiB  Napoleon  was  estabUshiog  his  supremacy  over 
the  continent  of  Europe,  the  marquis  of  Wellesley^  was 
further  extending  and  securing  the  British  Empire  in 
India,  by  humbling  the  Mahratta  powers.  Jesswunt  Hol- 
kar,  a  formidable  chief^  made  a  vigorous  resistance,  but  he 
soon  found  that  his  soldiers  could  not  cope  with  the  disci- 
plined troops  of  the  Company,  and  was  forced  to  beg  a  peace. 
He  obtained  better  terms  than  he  could  have  expected  from 
the  marquis  Comwallis,  who  succeeded  the  marquis  of  Wel- 
lesley,  for  the  court  of  directors  had  found  that  conquests 
were  very  expensive,  and  that  every  new  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory became  an  additional  source  of  expense.    At  this 
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time  the  Englisli  nation  generally  took  little  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  India ;  men's  minds  were  more  occupied  by  the 
change  of  ministiy  consequent  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt.  It 
was  generally  desired  that  as  large  a  share  of  the  talent  of 
the  country  as  possible,  without  reference  to  party,  should 
be  included  in  the  new  administration  ;  and  Lord  Grenville, 
to  whom  the  arrangements  were  confided,  overcame  the  king's 
reluctance  to  Mr.  Pox,  and  made  that  gentleman  one  of  flie 
secretaries  of  state.  The  first  measures  of  the  ministers  won 
them  a  considerable  share  of  public  fayour;  Lord  Henry  Petty 
introduced  order  into  the  financial  accounts,  which  were  in 
such  a  state  of  confusion  as  to  afford  protection  to  fraud  and 
peculation ;  Mr.  Pox  proposed  and  carried  the  abolition  of 
the  infamous  slave  trade,  which  had  been  so  long  a  disCTaoe 
to  England  and  to  Christianity.  The  acquittal  of  Lord  Mel- 
ville by  the  House  of  Peers  was  received  with  some  surprise ; 
but  the  ministers  appear  to  have  acted  impartially  in  avoiding 
any  interference  that  might  influence  the  result  of  an  official 
investigation. 

The  war  was  still  prosecuted  with  great  vigour;  the 
Dutch  colony  of  the  Cape  was  subdued,  and  a  small  force 
under  Sir  Home  Popham  and  General  Beresford  captured 
the  important  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  in  South  America.  The 
provincials,  however,  disappointed  in  the  hope  of  obtaming 
freedom  and  independence  by  British  aid,  took  up  arms, 
and  the  conquerors  of  Buenos  Ayres  were  forced  to  capitu- 
late, while  a  British  armament  was  on  its  way  to  maintain 
the  supposed  conquest. 

Hastening  to  secure  the  reward  of  his  perfidy,  the  king  of 
Prussia  occupied  Hanover,  ceding  to  the  !EVench  the  duchy  of 
Cleves,  and  some  other  districts,  as  a  reward  for  yielding  nim 
the  electorate.  Gustavus  of  Sweden  joined  the  British  court 
in  remonstrating  against  this  proceeding ;  but,  as  that  mon- 
arch's actions  were  not  very  consistent  with  his  menaces,  the 
Prussians  treated  him  with  contempt.  An  ally  of  Britain 
was  about  the  same  time  driven  &om  his  dominions.  During 
the  Austrian  war  the  king  of  Naples,  encouraged  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  French  troops  from  his  territories,  and 
instigated  by  his  queen,  an  Austrian  princess,  received  an 
army  of  Eussians  and  English  into  his  capital.  Napoleon, 
provoked  by  this  unexpected  war,  declared  that  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  had  ceased  to  reign  in  Naples,  and  assembled  an 
army  to  execute  his  threats  just  as  the  Bussian  and  English 
forces  were  withdrawn.    The  invaders  scarcely  encountered 
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any  resistance,  except  in  Calabria,  where  tbe  peasants  made 
a  brief  stand.  The  king  of  Naples  fled  to  Sicily,  and  Napo- 
leon conferred  the  vacant  throne  on  his  brother  Joseph 
Buonaparte.  The  peasants  in  Calabria  and  the  Abruzzi 
harassed  the  [French  by  desultory  attacks,  and  they  were 
supported  by  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  who  commanded  the  British 
naval  force  on  the  Sicilian  station.  The  queen  of  Naples 
and  Sir  Sydney  Smith  prevailed  on  Sir  John  Stuart,  the 
commander  of  the  British  force  in  Sicily,  to  transport  his 
troops  into  Calabria ;  the  natives  did  not  join  the  invaders 
in  such  force  as  had  been  expected,  and  they  would  have 
immediately  returned,  had  not  an  opportunity  offered  of 
engaging  the  French  general,  Eegnier.  The  armies  met  at 
Maida,  and  the  French,  though  greatly  superior  in  number, 
were  completely  defeated.  But  the  victory  had  no  result, 
except  to  raise  the  character  of  the  British  army,  which  had 
been  for  some  time  depressed.  The  French  poured  large 
bodies  of  soldiers  into  Calabria,  and  in  a  short  time  established 
their  authority  over  the  whole  of  the  south  (tf  Italy. 

Having  procured  the  throne  of  Naples  for  his  brother 
Joseph,  Napoleon  resolved  to  place  his  brother  Louis  on 
that  of  Holland.  The  Dutch  submitted  to  the  change 
without  remonstrance,  though  their  country  thus  became 
a  mere  province  of  France;  but  they  consoled  them- 
selves by  reflecting  on  the  nuld  character  of  their  new 
sovereign,  who  was  sincerely  anxious  to  promote  the  pros- 

Eeritjr  of  his  subjects.  His  efforts  were,  however,  controlled 
y  his  imperial  brother,  who  was  ambitious  of  becoming  the 
arbiter  of  Europe,  and  rendering  everything  subservient  to 
the  military  sw^  of  France.  Still  Napoleon  professed  an 
anxious  desire  fop  peace,  and  made  overtures  to  Mr.  Fox, 
for  whose  character  he  professed  and  probably  felt  the  high- 
est veneration.  The  negotiations  were  broken  off  by  the 
refusal  of  the  French  to  admit  the  Bussians  to  a  share  of 
the  treaty,  and  by  Napoleon's  perseverance  in  retaining 
power  inconsistent  with  the  independence  of  the  other 
European  states.  While  the  subject  was  under  discussion 
Mp.  Fox  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  office  by  Mr.  (afterwards 
Earl)  Grey :  the  conferences  were  continued,  but  M.  Talley- 
rand,  who  was  the  representative  of  France,  insinuated  that 
the  change  in  the  British  cabinet  blighted  the  hope  of  re- 
storing tranquillity  to  Europe. 

The  frustration  of  this  negotiation  led  to  a  new  war ; 
during  the  conferences  Napoleon's  agents  averred  that  the 
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Testoration  of  Hanover  would  not  be  refused;  the  king  of 
FruBsia  was  indignant  at  the  readiness  with  which  his 
pretended  friend  sacrificed  his  interests ;  HanoYer  had  been 
the  reward  of  subserviency,  if  not  treachery,  and  he  now 
found  that  he  retained  the  bribe  by  a  very  insecure  tenure. 
A  more  justifiable  ground  of  indignation  was  the  opposition 
which  l!rapoleon  gave  to  the  efforts  of  the  Frussiansy  in 
forming  an  association  which  might  counterbalanoe  the 
Confe^ration  of  the  Shine,  an  alliance  that  transferred  to 
Prance  the  supremacy  over  Germany,  that  had  formerly 
belonged  to  the  house  of  Austria ;  finally,  it  was  more  than 
suspected  that  Napoleon  had  offered  to  win  the  favour  of 
the  Bussian  emperor  at  the  expense  of  his  Prussian  ally. 
Frederic  William  was  further  stimulated  by  his  queen  and 
his  subjects ;  the  Germans  generally  were  enraged  by  the 
military  ^^ranny  of  the  French,  especially  by  the  judicial 
murder  oi  two  booksellers,  who  were  shot  pursuant  to  the 
sentence  of  a  court-martial  for  circulating  libels  against  Na- 
poleon. 

Anger  is  an  evil  counsellor  to  nations  as  well  as  indivi- 
duals ;  yieldinff  to  the  suggestions  of  indignation  rather  than 
prudence,  the  king  of  Frussia  commenced  hostilities  before 
his  own  arrangements  were  complete,  or  his  allies  ready  to 
give  him  effective  assistance ;  and  he  intrusted  the  command 
of  his  army  to  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  who  possessed  the 
personal  bravery  of  a  soldier,  but  not  the  prudence  and 
abilities  requisite  for  a  general.  Louis,  the  sing's  cousin, 
impetuously  advancing  to  seek  the  French,  encountered  a 
vastly  superior  force ;  he  was  defeated  and  slain,  a  calamity 
that  greatly  dispirited  the  Prussian  army.  This  was  only 
the  preliminary  to  the  fatal  battle  of  Jena ;  the  Prussians, 
injudiciouslv  posted  and  badly  commanded,  were  routed  vdth 
great  slaughter,  and,  what  was  even  worse  than  defeat,  a 
dispute  arose  between  them  and  their  Saxon  allies,  which 
induced  the  latter  to  conclude  a  separate  peace  with  Napo- 
leon. The  success  of  the  French  was  uninterrupted ;  Berlin 
opened  its  gates  to  the  conquerors,  and  the  division  of  the 
I^ssian  army,  which  had  been  long  preserved  unbroken  by 
the  heroic  exertions  of  Marshal  Blucher,  was  forced  to 
capitulate.  The  fugitive  king  still  preserved  his  courage, 
refying  on  the  approaching  aid  of  his  Bussian  ally.  Napo- 
leon's forces  advanced  into  Poland,  where  they  were  joined  by 
many  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  taught  to  hope  that  the 
French  emperor  would  restore  the  independence  of  their 
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native  country;  but  he  was  incapable  of  auch  generous 
policy,  and  in  after-life  he  lamented  too  late  that  he  sacri- 
ficed the  hopes  of  a  brave  and  gi*ateful  people  to  the  tempo- 
rary gaiii  of  selfish  ambition.  The  Eussians  successfidly 
engaged  the  French  at  Pultusk,  but  they  were  unable  to 
retain  their  adrantages,  and  were  forced  gradually  to  retreat. 
Encouraged  by  his  rapid  success,  Napoleon  resolved  to 
crush,  if  possible,  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Q-reat  Bri- 
tain ;  he  issued  a  series  of  edicts  from  Berlin,  declaring  the 
British  islands  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  excluding  British 
manufactures  fix)m  all  the  contLuental  ports.  Every  country 
that  refused  obedience  to  these  decrees  was  threatened  with 
immediate  vengeance,  and  Portugal,  so  long  the  faithful  ally 
of  England,  was  marked  out  as  the  first  victim  (a.d.  1807). 
Great  indignation  was  excited  throughout  Britain  by  the 
Prench  emperor's  adoption  of  this  imparalleled  system ;  but 
it  proved  eventually  more  injurious  to  himseK  than  to  his  ene- 
mies ;  British  manufactures  and  colonial  produce  were  smug- 
gled to  the  continent  in  various  ways,  and  Napoleon  was 
finally  compelled  to  connive  at  the  illicit  traffic.  But  the 
menaces  ol  the  Prench  had  roused  the  spirit  of  the  English 
people,  and  complaints  were  made  of  the  want  of  vigour  and 
success  with  which  the  war  was  supported.  A  second  expe- 
dition against  Buenos  Ayres,  under  General  Whitelock,  dis- 
grace:^ly  fiiiled,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  hatred 
of  the  Spanish  provincials  to  the  English,  as  strangers  and 
heretics,  would  probably  have  prevented  any  permanent  suc- 
cess in  South  America.  An  armament  sent  against  Con- 
stantinople, to  gratify  our  Eussian  ally  by  enforcing  his  de- 
mands on  Turkey,  was  equally  unsuccessful ;  and  an  attempt 
to  occupy  Egypt,  badly  contrived  and  worse  executed,  ter- 
minated in  loss  and  disgrace.  But  the  ministers  might  have 
overcome  the  unpopularity  occasioned  by  these  failures  had 
they  not  displeased  the  kmg  by  introducing  a  bill  for  open- 
ing the  highest  dignities  of  the  army  and  navy  to  Eoman 
Catholics.  His  majesty  entertained  religious  objections  to 
the  measure ;  he  demanded  that  the  cabinet  should  not  only 
abandon  it  for  the  present  but  give  a  promise  that  it  should 
not  be  proposed  at  any  future  period.  The  ministers  refused 
to  give  a  pledge  which  they  regarded  as  tmconstitutional, 
and  resigned  their  offices.  A  new  administration  was  form- 
ed under  the  auspices  of  the  duke  of  Portland  and  Mr. 
Perceval,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  country  by  a  dissolution 
of  parliament,  and  the  tide  of  popular  prejudice  ran  so  strong 
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against  the  preceding  cabinet  that  many,  if  not  most,  of  its 
Bupporters  were  rejected  by  the  electors. 

Kussia  yigoroiulj  maintained  the  war  against  Turkey, 
and  gained  some  important  adTantages.  The  Turks,  enraged 
by  their  losses,  directed  their  vengeance  against  Sultan  Se- 
lim,  whose  attempts  to  introduce  European  reforms  had  of- 
fended their  inveterate  prejudices.  The  Janissaries  deposed 
their  unfortunate  soyereign,  and  raised  his  cousin  Mustapha 
to  the  throne ;  but  this  reyolution  did  not  change  the  fortune 
of  the  war,  for  the  Bussians  soon  after  gained  a  signal  nayal 
victory  off  the  island  of  Tenedos. 

But  the  Turkish  war  did  not  divert  the  attention  of 
Alexander  from  the  more  important  object  of  checking 
Prench  ambition.  Military  operations  were  renewed  during 
the  winter,  and  a  sanguinary  battle  at  Eylau,  in  which  each 
army  lost  more  than  twenty  thousand  men,  led  to  no  deci- 
sive result.  In  some  minor  engagements  the  allies  had  the 
advantage,  but  their  gains  were  more  than  outbalanced  by 
the  loss  of  Dantzic,  which,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  sur- 
rendered to  the  Erench.  iN^apoleon,  on  the  fall  of  Dantzic, 
hastened  to  terminate  the  war  by  the  decisive  battle  of  Pried- 
land;  the  Bussians  fought  with  great  bravery,  but  their 
generals  were  inferior  in  ability  and  experience  to  those  of 
the  enemy,  and  they  were  completely  defeated.  Konigs- 
berg  was  surrendered  immediately  after  this  battle,  and  the 
existence  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  now  depended  on  the 
discretion  or  moderation  of  the  conquerors.  An  armistice 
having  been  concluded,  Kapoleon  sought  a  personal  inter- 
view with  the  Bussian  emperor,  and  arrangements  were  soon 
made  for  a  conference  of  the  two  potentates  on  a  rafb  in  the 
river  Niemen.  In  this  and  some  subsequent  interviews 
Buonaparte  won  over  the  emperor  Alexander  to  his  interests, 
by  stimulating  that  monarch's  ambition  for  eastern  conquest, 
and  promises  of  support.  Peace  was  restored  by  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit,  aU  sacrifices  were  made  at  the  expense  of  the  Prus- 
sian monarch,  by  whose  distress  even  his  Bussian  ally  did 
not  refuse  to  profit ;  and  when  Frederic  ventured  to  remon- 
strate he  was  contemptuously  informed  that  he  owed  the 
preservation  of  the  miserable  remnant  of  his  kingdom  to 
Napoleon's  personal  fiiendship  for  Alexander. 

The  eccentric  king  of  Sweden  refused  to  be  included  in 
this  pacification,  but  he  was  unable  to  prevent  the  French 
from  occupying  Stralsund  and  the  island  of  Bugen.  Terms 
were  arranged  for  a  peace  between  Bussia  and  Turkey,  but 
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BO  many  points  remained  open  for  dispute,  that  it  was  mani- 
fest war  would  be  renewed  at  no  distant  period.  The  king 
of  Prussia  was  forced  not  only  to  accede  to  the  Berlin  de- 
crees, and  exclude  British  manufactures  and  colonial  pro- 
duce from  his  dominions,  but  had  also  to  receive  Prench 
garrisons  into  his  principal  fortresses,  and  these  troops 
treated  the  unfortunate  Germans  with  such  arrogance  and 
cruelty  that  they  were  almost  reduced  to  despair.  Napo- 
leon's power  had  now  nearly  touched  the  summit  of  its 
greatness,  and  had  he  been  contented  with  what  he  had  al- 
ready acquired  it  might  have  been  permanent ;  but  his  rest- 
less ambition  hurried  him  soon  into  an  imprincipled  contest, 
which  terminated  in  his  overthrow. 

Section  III.     The  !Brench  Invasion  of  Spain, 

Apteb  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  it  was  generally  believed  that 
Napoleon  would  endeavour  to  enforce  the  Berlin  decrees  by 
excluding  the  British  from  the  navigation  of  the  Sound,  and 
that  he  would  probably  avail  himself  of  the  Danish  navy  to 
execute  his  old  project  of  an  invasion.  To  prevent  such  an 
enterprise,  a  powerful  armament  was  sent  against  Denmark, 
which  had  hitherto  remained  neutral  in  the  contest.  An 
imperious  demand  for  the  instant  surrender  of  the  Danish 
fleet  and  naval  stores,  to  be  retained  as  a  deposit  by  the 
English  until  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  being  peremptorily 
rejected,  the  Danes  were  briskly  attacked  by  land  and  sea. 
After  Copenhagen  had  been  furiously  bombarded  for  four 
days  the  Danish  court  was  constrained  to  submit  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  British,  and  the  fleet  was  removed,  while  the 
indignant  people  could  scarcely  be  prevented  from  aveng- 
ing the  national  insult  even  by  the  presence  of  a  superior 
force. 

The  attack  on  Denmark  furnished  the  Eussian  emperor 
with  a  pretext  for  fulfilling  the  promises  he  made  to  Napo- 
leon at  Tilsit,  and  breaking  off  his  connexion  with  Great 
Britain.  He  complained  in  strong  language  of  the  disre- 
gard which  England  had  ever  shown  for  the  rights  of  neutral 
powers,  and  the  unscrupulous  use  that  had  been  made  of 
our  naval  supremacy ;  and  many  of  the  maritime  states 
seconded  his  remonstrances.  A  second  fleet  was  saved  from 
the  grasp  of  the  enemy  by  a  less  unjustifiable  proceeding 
than  the  attack  on  Denmark.  Napoleon  issued  one  of  his 
imperious  edicts,  that  "  The  house  of  Braganza  had  ceased  to 
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reign,"  and,  to  enforce  it,  sent  aa  army  to  oocupj  Portugal. 
The  prince  regent  of  that  conntay,  at  the  instigatian  of  the 
British,  sailed  with  the  Portngaese  fleet  for  Bio  Janeiro, 
where  he  resolved  to  hold  his  oonrt  nntQ  peace  was  restored. 
Aa  a  retaliation  for  the  Berlin  decrees,  the  British  govern- 
ment issued  orders  in  counci],  restraining  the  trade  of  neu- 
trals with  Prance  and  all  countries  suhscsrvient  to  its  power. 
Against  these  r^ulations  the  goYi^nment  of  the  United 
States  of  America  protested  louSj,  and  their  remanstrances 
assumed  a  very  angir  character,  which  threatened  apeedj 
hostilities.  An  attacK  made  on  aa  American  fiigate,  whose 
captain  refused  to  submit  to  having  his  ship  searched  by  an 
English  vessel  of  inferior  force,  was  resented  as  a  national 
insult ;  a  proclamation  was  issued  excluding  all  armed  British 
ships  from  the  harbours  and  waters  of  the  United  States ; 
ana  an  embargo  was  laid  on  British  commerce. 

While  the  policy  of  the  orders  in  council,  and  the  proffer- 
ed mediation  of  Austria  to  effect  the  restoration  of  tran* 
quillity,  were  warmly  discussed  in  the  British  parliament, 
eyents  were  occurring  in  Spain  which  gave  the  war  an  en- 
tirely new  character  and  direction. 

The  annals  of  the  world  could  scarcely  supply  a  parallel 
te  the  picture  of  degradation  which  the  Spanish  court  pre- 
sented at  this  period.  Charles,  the  imbecile  king,  was  the 
dupe  of  a  faithless  wife  and  an  unprincipled  minister;  this 
unworthy  favourite  had  been  raised,  by  the  queen's  partiality, 
from  an  humble  station  to  the  highest  rank ;  Ghodoy,  Prince 
of  the  Peace,  as  he  was  called,  luui  neither  abilities  for  the 
high  office  with  which  he  was  invested  nor  strength  of  mind 
to  support  his  elevation ;  he  excluded  Perdinand,  the  heir- 
apparent,  from  all  share  in  the  government,  and  thus  pro- 
voked the  resentment  of  a  prince  who  was  as  ambitious  of 
power  as  he  was  unfit  to  possess  it.  But  Ferdinand's  evil 
dispositions  were  as  yet  unknown  te  the  Spaniards,  and 
when  G-odoy  attempted  to  ruin  him  by  an  accusation  of 
treason  the  people  showed  such  discontent  that  Charles 
was  forced  to  consent  to  his  son's  liberation.  Napoleon 
won  Godoy's  support  by  proposing  a  partition  of  the  Penin- 
sula, part  of  which  should  be  assigned  te  the  royal  minion, 
as  an  independent  sovereignty,  and  he  thus  obtained  the 
means  of  pouring  a  large  body  of  troops  inte  S{>ain,  and  oc- 
cupying the  principal  fortresses.  Charles,  intimidated  bj 
these  proceedmgs,  meditated  flight  to  Spanish  America,  but 
finally  resolved  to  resign  his  crown  to  Ferdinand  (a.d.  1808). 
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By  the  intrigues  of  the  Prench  Charles  was  induced  to 
disavow  his  abdication,  while  Ferdinand  was  led  to  expect  a 
recognition  of  his  royal  title  from  the  emperor  Napoleon. 
Deluded  by  such  representations,  he  proceeded  to  Bayonne, 
where  he  was  contemptuously  informed  that  "  the  Bourbons 
had  ceased  to  reign ;"  and,  on  his  refusal  to  resign  his  claims 
for  the  petty  kingdom  of  Etruria,he  was  guarded  as  a  prisoner. 
A  fierce  riot  in  Madrid,  occasioned  by  preparations  for  the 
removal  of  the  Spanish  princes  to  France,  was  cruelly  pun- 
ished by  Murat,  who  massacred  multitudes  of  the  unarmed 
populace.  Soon  after,  Charles,  accompanied  by  his  queen, 
proceeded  to  Bayonne,  and  formally  abdicated  his  crown  in 
favour  of  Napoleon ;  Ferdinand,  daunted  by  intelligence  of 
the  massacre  at  Madrid,  pursued  the  same  course ;  and  the 
French  emperor  summoned  his  brother  Joseph  from  the 
throne  of  Naples  to  occupy  that  of  Spain.  The  Neapolitan 
kingdom  was  given  to  Murat,  whose  eminent  services  to  the 
French  emperor  were  not  overpaid,  even  by  the  splendid 
donation  of  a  crown.  Many  of  the  Spanish  nobles  tamely 
acquiesced  in  this  arrangement,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the 
nation  rejected  the  intruding  sovereign,  and  preparations  to 
maintain  Spanish  independence  were  made  in  the  principal 
provinces.  Andalusia  took  the  lead,  Ferdinand  VII.  was 
proclaimed  in  Seville,  war  was  declared  against  Napoleon, 
and  a  junta,  or  coimcil,  chosen  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the 
government.  A  French  squadron,  which  had  been  stationed 
in  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  was  forced  to  surrender  to  a  Spanish 
flotilla ;  but  this  woiild  not  have  happened  if  the  port  had 
not  been  at  the  same  time  blockaded  by  the  British  fleet. 

In  every  province  not  occupied  by  French  troops  the 
adult  population  ofiered  military  service  to  the  difierent 
juntas ;  the  English  sent  large  supplies  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  released  all  their  Spanish  prisoners  of  war,  a  sea- 
sonable reinforcement  to  the  patriotic  armies.  In  their  first 
contests  with  the  invaders  the  Spaniards  obtained  consider- 
able success ;  Marshal  Moncey  was  repulsed  from  Valencia 
with  great  loss,  and  Marshal  Dupont,  with  eight  thousand 
men,  was  forced  to  surrender  to  the  patriot  general,  Castanos 
(July  20).  On  the  very  day  that  this  unfavourable  event 
occurred  the  intrusive  monarch  made  his  triumphal  entry 
into  Madrid.  Joseph  Buonaparte,  however,  had  neither  the 
firmness  nor  courage  of  his  brother  Napoleon;  the  moment 
he  heard  of  Dupont's  surrender  he  plundered  the  treasury 
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and  the  royal  palaces  of  their  most  yaloahle  contents,  and 
fled  to  Burgos. 

A  bold  example  of  Spanish  heroism  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  aU  Europe  to  the  struggle  in  the  Peninsula.  The 
citizens  of  Saragossa,  distrusting  the  fidelity  of  the  captain- 

feneral  of  Aragon,  deposed  him,  and  chose  for  their  leader 
)on  Joseph  Palafox,  a  nobleman  of  dauntless  courage,  though 
destitute  of  military  experience.  Their  city  was  almost 
destitute  of  defences,  they  had  only  a  mere  hand^  of  regular 
soldiers  in  the  garrison,  and  they  had  a  ver^  limited  supply 
of  arms  and  ammunition.  Notwithstanding  these  disad- 
vantages, they  sternly  refused  to  admit  the  French,  and  pre- 
pared for  a  desperate  resistance.  All  classes  were  animated 
with  the  same  spirit ;  the  monks  manufieu;tured  gunpowder, 
and  prepared  cartridges,  the  women  shared  the  toU  of  raising 
fortincations,  even  the  children  lent  their  feeble  aid  in  such 
labour  as  was  not  beyond  their  strength.  It  is  not  wonder- 
ful that  the  French  soldiers  were  daunted  by  such  an  heroic 
population ;  after  a  long  and  sanguinary  contest  they  aban- 
doned the  siege,  leaving  Saragossa  in  rums  but  immortalized 
by  the  patriotic  courage  that  had  enabled  its  undisciplined 
citizens  to  triumph  over  a  regular  army. 

The  spirit  of  resistance  soon  extended  to  Portugal ;  the 
people  of  Oporto  rose  in  a  body,  seized  and  imprisoned  all 
the  French  they  could  find,  and  formed  a  junta  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  bishop.  A  British  force,  commanded 
by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  stimulated  and  protected  these 
patriotic  exertions.  A  irench  division,  posted  at  Koleia  to 
terrify  the  insurgents,  was  driven  from  its  position  by  the 
allied  forces,  and  the  north  of  Portugal  delivered  from  the 
invaders.  Marshal  Junot  collected  tdl  the  forces  at  his  dis- 
posal to  drive  back  the  English  ;  he  found  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley at  Vimiera,  and  immediately  attacked  his  lines  (August 
2i).  After  a  brief  but  vigorous  struggle  the  French  were 
defeated  and  driven  in  confusion  towards  Lisbon.  Scarcely 
had  the  victory  been  won  when  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was 
superseded  by  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  who  concluded  a  conven- 
tion with  Junot  for  the  evacuation  of  Portugal,  on  terms 
that  were  generally  regarded  as  too  favourable  to  the  French 
after  their  recent  defeat. 

Whilst  Napoleon  was  pursuing  his  ambitious  designs 
against  Spain,  Alexander  of  Eussia  was  engaged  in  a  war 
with  Sweden,  undertaken  in  an  equally  unjust  and  aggres- 
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sive  spirit.  The  English  sent  an  army  under  Sir  John 
!Moore  to  assist  their  ally,  but  that  general,  refusing  to  sub- 
mit to  the  dictates  of  the  eccentric,  or  perhaps  the  insane, 
Gustavus,  soon  returned  home.  Though  the  Swedes  fought 
-with  great  courage,  they  were  unable  to  resist  the  over- 
Trhelming  force  of  the  Russians,  especially  as  the  limited 
resources  of  Sweden  were  wasted  by  Gustavus  in  senseless 
and  impracticable  enterprises.  At  length  the  Swedes  grew 
weary  of  a  sovereign  whose  conduct  tl^eatened  the  ruin  of 
their  country ;  he  was  arrested  by  some  of  his  officers,  de- 
posed, and  the  crown  transferred  to  the  duke  of  Sudermania, 
who  took  the  title  of  Charles  XIII.  (a.d.  1800).  The  new 
monarch  was  forced  to  purchase  peace  from  Kussia  by  the 
cession  of  Finland  and  the  exclusion  of  British  vessels  from 
the  ports  of  Sweden. 

The  Spaniards  soon  found  that  a  central  government  was 
necessary  to  the  success  of  their  operations ;  the  different  jun- 
tas, therefore,  chose  deputies,  who  formed  a  supreme  junta 
for  the  general  conduct  of  the  war.  The  marquis  de  la 
!Romana,  who  had  commanded  a  large  body  of  Spaniards  em- 
ployed by  the  French  in  Holstein,  was  enabled  to  return 
home  with  his  troops,  by  British  aid,  and  take  a  share  in  the 
defence  of  his  country.  But  the  want  of  concert  among  the 
Spanish  leaders,  and  of  discipline  among  the  soldiers,  ren- 
dered them  unable  to  cope  with  the  French ;  thev  were 
severely  defeated  at  Durango,  Reynosa,  and  Tudela,  and 
Napoleon  soon  appeared  in  Spain  at  the  head  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  men  (a.  d.  1808). 

A  very  exaggerated  notion  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
Spaniards  appears  to  have  been  formed  by  the  English  min- 
isters. They  ordered  Sir  John  Moore  to  advance  with  the 
British  forces  in  Portugal  to  the  aid  of  the  patriot  armies, 
but  do  not  seem  to  have  sufficiently  investigated  the  obsta- 
cles by  which  his  march  was  impeded.  When  Sir  John 
Moore  entered  Spain  he  found  that  the  French  were  every- 
where victorious,  and  that  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  such 
active  cooperation  from  the  Spaniards  as  would  enable  him 
to  turn  the  scale.  After  some  hesitation,  finding  himself  in 
danger  of  being  surrounded,  he  retired  rather  precipitately 
into  GaUicia.  The  English  soldiers  in  their  retreat  dis- 
played great  courage  whenever  they  were  attacked  by  the 
enemy ;  but  in  other  respects  their  conduct  was  so  disorderly 
that  it  was  stigmatized  by  the  general  himself  as  disgraceful. 
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At  length  a  bait  was  made  at  Coruima,  where  the  troops 
remained  until  the  transports  prepared  for  their  embarkation 
could  arrive  from  Vigo.  In  this  position  they  were  attacked 
by  the  Erench ;  but  the  English  soldiers,  though  dispirited 
by  their  late  retreat,  and  worn  do^n  by  fatigue,  compelled 
the  enemy  to  retire.  Sir  John  Moore  was  mortally  wounded 
in  this  battle,  and  was  buried  on  the  field.  The  embarka- 
tion of  the  army  was  very  feebly  resisted,  and  though  the 
British  gained  no  honour  by  the  campaign,  its  condusion 
impressed  the  enemy  with  greater  respect  for  English  par 
tience  and  valour  than  they  had  previously  been  accustomed 
to  entertain. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1809  the  possession  of 
Spain  seemed  assured  to  Napoleon,  but  neither  the  Spaniards 
nor  the  British  despaired  of  final  success.  The  English  par- 
liament readily  voted  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  defence 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  reinforcements  were  sent  to  the 
Pemnsula.  About  the  same  time  his  royal  highness  the 
duke  of  York  was  accused  of  having  connived  at  some  abuses 
in  the  command  of  the  army ;  he  was  acquitted  by  a  great 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  he  deemed  it  prudent 
to  resign  his  situation,  and  Sir  David  Dundas  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief. 

Austria  once  more  resolved  to  try  the  hazards  of  war  ; 
the  emperor  Francis  was  induced  to  take  this  precipitate 
step  by  the  harsh  remonstrances  and  menaces  of  Napoleon ; 
taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  large  bodv  of  Trench 
troops  employed  in  Spain,  the  archduke  Charles  entered 
Bavaria  and  took  possession  of  Munich.  But  the  rapid 
measures  of  Buonaparte  baffled  the  Austrian  calculations ;  he 
speedily  collected  a  large  army  and  defeated  the  archduke  at 
Eckmuhl,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  cross  the  Danube. 
Vienna  was  thus  open  to  the  conquerors,  and  Napoleon  took 
possession  of  that  capital.  The  archduke  was  still  undis- 
maved,  he  attacked  the  French  in  their  positions  at  Aspeme 
and  Essling ;  the  battle  was  very  sanguinary  and  obstinate ; 
it  terminated  to  the  advantage  of  the  Austrians,  but  they 
had  sufiered  such  severe  loss  that  they  were  unable  to  profit 
by  their  victory.  The  failure  of  the  archduke  John  in  Italy 
more  than  counterbalanced  the  success  of  the  Austrians  at 
Aspeme,  and  was  the  chief  cause  of  their  final  overthrow  at 
Wagram  (July  j).  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe 
within  reasonable  limits  the  various  connicts  that  terminated 
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in  this  result ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Austrians  were  driven 
from  all  their  positions,  forced  to  retreat  in  confusion,  and 
only  saved  from  total  ruin  by  an  armistice. 

The  Tyrolese  and  Voralbergers  had  been  transferred  to 
the  king  of  Bavaria  by  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  but  their 
national  privileges  and  immunities  had  been  guaranteed  by 
the  articles  of  pacification.  But  Maximilian  Joseph  was 
as  regardless  of  a  compact  as  his  master  Napoleon ;  he  vio- 
lated the  Tyrolese  constitution  without  scruple,  crushed  the 
peasants  with  severe  taxes,  and  punished  remonstrances  as 
seditious.  The  Tyrolese  seized  the  opportunity  of  the  Aus- 
trian  war  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt ;  success  attended 
their  early  operations,  and  the  Bavarians  were  expelled  from 
the  principal  towns.  A  French  army  entered  the  country, 
and  laid  it  waste  with  fire  and  sword  ;  but  the  Tyrolese,  ani- 
mated by  an  heroic  peasant  named  Hofer,  expelled  the  in- 
vaders once  more,  and  secured  a  brief  interval  ol  tranquillity. 
When  the  total  defeat  of  the  Anstrians  at  Wagram  com- 
pelled the  emperor  Prancis  to  accept  peace  on  any  terms, 
the  Tyrolese  were  assailed  by  overwhelming  forces;  they 
made  a  desperate  resistance,  but  the  French  and  Bavarian 
columns  penetrated  their  fastnesses,  desolated  the  land  with 
fire  and  sword,  and  punished  the  leading  patriots  as  rebels. 
Hofer  was  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death  by  the  sentence 
of  a  court-martial ;  Mayer,  another  gallant  chieftain,  shared 
the  same  fate,  and  the  Tyrol  was  again  subjected  to  Bavarian 
tyranny. 

Several  eflfbrts  were  made  in  Germany  to  shake  off  the 
French  yoke ;  Schill,  who  commanded  a  regiment  in  the 
Prussian  service,  collected  a  considerable  force  and  harassed 
the  French  detachments  in  Saxony  and  Westphalia,  but  he 
was  defeated  and  slain  by  some  Dutch  and  Danish  troops, 
near  Stralsund.  The  duke  of  Brunswick  made  a  bold  effort 
to  recover  his  hereditary  dominions,  but  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  Austrians  he  despaired  of  success,  and  sought 
refuge  in  England.  The  archduke  Ferdinand  invaded  Saxony, 
while  Napoleon's  brother  Jerome  trembled  for  the  security 
of  his  Westphalian  throne,  in  consequence  of  the  progress  of 
General  Kienmayer.  But  the  success  of  Napoleon  in  Austria 
frustrated  the  exertions  of  the  patriots  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, especially  as  no  effort  was  made  to  send  them  support 
from  England. 

The  attention  of  the  British  ministry  was  occupied  by 
an  expedition  of  a  very  different  nature,  for  which  the  most 
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ample  preparations  were  made.  A  fleet  of  thirty-seven  sail 
of  the  line,  twenty-nine  ships  of  inferior  rate,  besides  small 
craft,  and  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  were  sent  to  the 
island  of  Walcheren,  on  the  coast  of  Holland.  After  many 
delays  the  fort  of  Flushing  was  besieged  and  taken ;  but 
Antwerp,  which  was  the  great  object  of  attack,  had  in  the 
mean  time  been  secured,  and  the  commanders  despaired  of 
success.  Soon  afterwards  the  pestilential  climate  of  "Wal- 
cheren spread  disease  through  the  British  army  and  navy ; 
the  greater  part  of  the  forces  returned  to  England ;  the 
progress  of  the  disease  soon  rendered  the  removal  of  the^re- 
mainder  necessary,  and  the  only  result  of  this  costly  arma- 
ment was  the  destruction  of  the  fortifications  of  Flushing. 
Their  naval  successes  in  some  degree  consoled  the  English 
for  this  disappointment;  Lord  Cochrane  destroyed  four 
vessels,  forming  part  of  a  French  squadron,  in  Basque-roads, 
and  irreparably  injured  several  others  ;  Lord  Collingwood  was 
similarly  successful  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  French 
were  deprived  of  their  remaining  colonies  ^in  the  West 
Indies. 

Some  European  islands,  especially  those  called  the 
Ionian,  were  added  to  the  British  dominions,  a  proceeding 
which  gave  some  offence  to  the  new  sultan  of  Turkey,  Mah- 
moud  TI.,  who  had  been  elevated  to  the  throne  on  the  deposi- 
tion of  his  cousin  Selim  and  his  half-brother  Mustapha.  But 
the  progress  of  the  Eussian  arms  induced  Mahmoud  to 
court  an  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  and  jealousy  of  the 
same  power  inclined  the  Persian  shah  to  renew  his  former 
friendly  connexions  with  England. 

Though  the  Eussian  emperor  did  not  join  Napoleon  in 
the  war  against  Austria,  he  received  a  share  of  the  provinces 
which  Francis  was  forced  to  resign  in  order  to  purchase 
peace.  But,  though  the  Austrian  emperor  was  compelled  to 
make  many  great  and  painful  sacrifices,  he  obtained  more 
favourable  conditions  than  had  been  anticipated ;  and  Na- 
poleon received  general  praise  for  the  moderation  with 
which  he  used  his  victory.  The  secret  cause  of  this  affected 
generosity  was  subsequently  revealed,  and  proved  that  it 
resulted  from  a  plan  for  more  effectually  securmg  his  despot- 
ism over  Europe. 

After  the  retreat  of  the  British .  from  Corunna  the 
French  seemed  to  have  permanently  secured  possession  of 
Spain.  Though  the  marquis  de  la  Eomana  and  the  duke 
del  InfSmtado  held  out  against  the  invaders,  yet  Saragossa 
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was  taken,  in  spite  of  tHe  heroic  resistance  of  its  inhabitants ; 
and  Soult,  having  invaded  Portugal,  made  himself  master  of 
Oporto.  Victor  also  advanced  towards  the  same  country, 
and,  on  his  march,  overthrew  the  Spanish  army  of  Estrema- 
dura.  But  Oporto  was  soon  recovered  by  a  British  force 
under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  and  the  removal  of  a  large 
body  of  the,  French  to  take  part  in  the  Austrian  war  revived 
the  courage  of  the  Spaniards.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  be- 
lieving it  possible  to  strike  an  important  blow  before  the 
Prench  grand  army  could  be  reinforced,  boldly,  and  per- 
haps rashly,  advanced  into  Spain.  He  was  attacted  at  Tala- 
vera  (July  28)  by  the  united  forces  of  Jourdan,  Victor, 
and  Sebastiani,  who  were  rather  the  masters  than  the  serv- 
ants of  the  nominal  king  Joseph  Buonaparte.  British 
valour  has  rarely  been  more  nobly  displayed  than  in  the  en- 
gagement ;  the  French  were  beaten  back  at  every  point, 
and  had  the  Spaniards  displayed  the  same  courage  and  zeal 
as  their  allies  the  retreat  might  have  been  changed  into  a 
total  rout.  The  misconduct  of  the  Spaniards,  indeed,  de- 
prived the  English  of  the  chief  fruits  of  their  victory  ;  they 
were  soon  compelled  to  act  onl^  on  the  defensive,  and  to 
retreat  slowly  towards  the  frontiers  of  Portugal.  Nor  were 
the  patriots  more  successful  in  other  quarters ;  they  did  not, 
however,  despair,  and  the  supreme  junta  published  a  spirit- 
ed proclamation,  animating  the  national  courage,  and  con- 
voking an  assembly  of  the  cortes  or  estates  of  the  realm  to 
form  a  fixed  constitutional  government. 

The  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  king's 
accession  diffused  joy  through  England.  About  the  same 
time  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Portland  and  some  dissensions 
in  the  cabinet  led  to  a  partial  change  in  the  ministry.  Mr. 
Perceval  was  appointed  premier,  and  several  angry  debates 
ensued  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  opponents  of 
the  ministry  failed  in  procuring  a  condemnation  of  the  Wal- 
cheren  expedition;  but  during  the  discussion  party-spirit 
raged  with  great  violence,  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  having 
assailed  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  very  un- 
measured terms,  was  ordered  to  be  committed  to  the  Tower. 
He  declared  his  intention  to  resist  the  warrant,  but  was  ar- 
rested and  conveyed  to  the  Tower  by  a  military  force.  The 
soldiers  on  their  return  were  assaulted  by  the  mob,  and  a 
riot  ensued  in  which  several  lives  were  lost.  At  the  close 
of  the  session  the  popular  baronet  was  liberated,  as  a  matter 
of  course ;   he  brought  actions  for  what  he  regarded  as  an 
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illegfd  arrest  against  the  froeaker  and  the  ser^nt-at-arnis, 
but  the  court  of  King's  Bench  disallowed  his  claims  and 
supported  the  priyileges  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

These  ebulhtions  of  party  violence  did  not  weaken  the 
British  cabinet,  though  they  induced  the  enemies  of  England 
to  believe  the  country  on  the  verge  of  a  convidsion.  France 
was  apparently  tranquQ,  and  Napoleon  revealed^  the  secret 
of  his  moderation  at  Vienna  by  procuring  a  divorce  from 
the  empress  Josephine,  the  faitM lu  companion  of  his  former 
fortunes,  and  o£fering  his  hand  to  the  archduchess  Maria 
Louisa,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Francis  (a.d.  i8io).  This 
marriage,  which  seemed  permanently  to  establish  Buona- 
parte's power,  became  eventuallv  the  principal  cause  of  his 
ruin,  for  it  alarmed  all  the  Nortnem  powers,  and  especiaUy 
the  Eussians,  who  justly  feared  that  Napoleon,  secured  by 
the  Austrian  alliance,  would  strive  to  make  himself  absolute 
master  of  Europe.  His  arbitrary  conduct  to  Holland  justi- 
fied these  suspicions ;  he  removed  his  brother  from  the  throne 
of  that  country,  and  annexed  it  as  a  province  to  France. 

The  disputes  respecting  the  trade  of  neutrals  between 
England  and  America  began  to  assume  a  very  hostile  aspect, 
and  it  was  feared  that  war  could  not  long  be  delayed.  But 
public  attention  was  diverted  from  this  subject  to  the  strug- 
gle in  Portugal,  where  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who  had  re- 
cently been  created  Lord  Wellington,  nobly  sustained  the 
honour  of  the  English  arms.  The  French  army,  strongly 
reinforced,  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Massena, 
prince  of  EssKng ;  the  fortresses  of  Astorga,  Ciudad  Kodrigo, 
and  Almeida,  were  captured ;  Lord  Wellington  retired  slowly 
before  a  superior  force,  and  Massena  flattered  himself  that 
he  would  soon  obtain  possession  of  Lisbon.  His  presumption 
was  first  checked  at  Busaco,  where  the  British  made  a  stand 
and  inflicted  a  severe  check  on  their  assailants;  but  the 
hopes  of  the  French  were  completely  destroyed  when  they 
saw  Lord  Wellington  take  up  his  position  in  the  formidable 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  Not  daring  to  advance,  and  ashamed 
to  retreat,  Massena  remained  for  more  than  a  month  watch- 
ing his  cautious  adversary,  and  losing  thousands  of  his  men 
by  disease  or  desertion.  He  at  length  retreated  lo  Santa- 
rem,  but  though  he  received  a  large  reinforcement  he  did 
not  venture  to  resume  offensive  operations. 

A  desultory  war  was  maintained  in  Spain ;  the  patriot 
armies  were  usually  defeated  in  regular  engagements,  but 
the  invaders  were  severely  harassed  by  the  incessant  attacks 
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of  the  gaerilla  parties ;  convoys  were  intercepted,  stragglers 
cut  off,  and  outposts  exposed  to  constant  danger.  Cadiz,  the 
residence  of  the  supreme  junta,  and  the  seat  of  government, 
was  besieged ;  but  the  strength  of  its  works,  and  the  ease 
with  which  relief  was  obtained  by  sea,  prevented  the  French 
from  making  any  progress  in  its  reduction.  The  cortes  as- 
sembled in  this  city,  and  framed  a  form  of  constitutional 
government,  which,  however,  had  many  violent  opponents 
among  the  higher  orders  of  the  nobility  and  clergy. 

Most  of  the  French  and  Dutch  colonies  in  the  Indian 
seas  were  subdued,  under  the  direction  of  Lord  Minto,  the 
governor-general  of  India,  a  nobleman  whose  judicious  ad- 
ministration of  affairs  in  the  East  not  only  extended  the  Brit- 
ish dominions  in  the  East  but  suppressed  a  dangerous  mutiny 
in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  occasioned  by  the  adoption  of 
economical  regulations  which  curtailed  the  allowances  made 
to  officers  in  the  Company's  service. 

In  the  north  of  Europe  little  of  moment  in  war  oc- 
curred ;  the  Danes  and  Bussians  had  some  trivial  naval  en- 
gagements with  English  vessels ;  but  "Sweden  was  the  thea- 
tre of  a  most  extraordinary  revolution,  which,  for  a  time, 
added  her  to  the  enemies  of  England.  The  crown  prince 
died  suddenly,  not  without  some  suspicion  of  poison,  and  the 
Swedish  senate  tendered  the  succession  to  Charles  John 
Bemadotte,  one  of  Napoleon's  most  celebrated  marshals, 
who  had  won  their  favour  by  the  leniency  and  prudence  he 
displayed  some  years  before  in  the  north  of  Germany.  Ber- 
nadotte  accepted  the  offer,  to  the  secret  annoyance  of  Napo- 
leon, who  had  long  been  jealous  of  his  military  fame  and  in- 
dependent spirit. 

Civilized  Europe  might  now  be  said  to  be  arrayed  against 
Qre&t  Britain,  but  the  spirit  of  its  inhabitants  did  not  sink. 
Its  sovereign,  afflicted  by  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  favourite 
daughter,  was  seized  by  the  disease  under  which  he  had 
formerly  suffered,  and  jfeU  into  a  state  of  mental  derange- 
ment, from  which  he  never  afterwards  recovered  (a.d.  i8ii). 
The  prince  of  Wales  was  appointed  regent,  under  restric- 
tions similar  to  those  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1789,  but 
these  were  subsequently  removed  when  it  was  found  that 
he  intended  steadily  to  pursue  his  father's  system  of  policy. 

It  was  not  long  before  Lord  Wellington  reaped  the  fruits 
of  his  prudent  arrangements  for  the  defence  of  Portugal. 
Massena  was  forced  to  retreat  from  Santarem,  but  before 
he  evacuated  the  country  he  ravaged  it  in  the  most  frightful 
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manner,  destrojing  many  noble  monuments  of  aFchitecture 
in  mere  wantonness.  The  British  parliament  Yoted  the  siun 
of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  relief  of  the  Portu- 
guese, and  a  liberal  subscription  for  the  same  purpose  waa 
formed  by  private  liberality.  Almeida  was  the  only  town  in 
Portugal  retained  by  the  French ;  it  was  blockaded  by  the 
allies,  and  Massena's  efforts  to  relieve  it  led  to  the  battle  of 
Fuentes  d'Onor.  The  engagement  was  severe,  but  British 
valour  triumphed;  the  garrison  of  Almeida,  disheartened  bj 
the  defeat  of  their  countrymen,  evacuated  the  place,  and 
Portugal  was  delivered  from  the  presence  of  an  enemy. 

The  liberation  of  Spain  was  a  more  difficult  task,  and  it 
was  rendered  stiU  more  so  by  the  surrender  of  Badajoz  to 
Marshal  Soult,  after  a  very  brief  and  ineffective  defence. 
Lord  "Wellington  sent  Sir  William  Beresford  to  recover  this 
important  place,  but  the  advance  of  the  French  from  Seville 
compelled  that  general  to  raise  the  siege.  The  united  forces 
of  the  British  and  Spanish  encountered  the  French  at 
Albuera,  and  gained  an  important  victory  ;  Badajoz  was 
once  more  invested,  but  the  approach  of  Soult  on  one  side 
and  Marmont  on  the  other  mduced  Lord  Wellington  to 
retire  beyond  the  Tagus.  But  in  his  anxiety  to  save  Badajoz 
Soult  had  so  much  weakened  the  force  which  blockaded 
Cadiz  that  the  Spaniards  resolved  to  hazard  an  expedition 
against  the  invading  armies  in  Andalusia,  G^eral  La  Pena, 
aided  by  the  British  lieutenant-general  Graham,  undertook 
to  direct  these  operations,  and  great  hopes  were  entertained 
of  success.  But,  though  Graham  obtained  a  brilliant  victory 
at  Barossa  over  Marshal  Victor,  no  efforts  were  made  to 
follow  up  his  success.  Li  the  other  Spanish  provinces  the 
patriotic  armies  were  still  more  imfortunate ;  Mina,  indeed, 
from  his  mountains  threatened  and  harassed  the  invaders, 
but  the  other  Spanish  leaders  showed  themselves  equally 
deficient  in  courage  and  conduct.  Neither  did  all  the 
expected  advantages  result  from  the  assembling  of  the 
cortes ;  they  prepared,  indeed,  a  constitutional  code,  which, 
however,  was  scarcely  suited  to  the  Spanish  people ;  but 
they  maintained  the  onerous  restrictions  on  the  colomal 
trade,  and  thus  gave  deep  offence  to  the  South  American 
provinces,  and  drove  them  to  organize  plans  for  self-govern- 
ment. 

In  other  quarters  the  war  was  more  favourable  to  Brit- 
ish interests ;  the  island  of  Java  was  wrested  from  the 
J)utch ;   several  flotillas  were  destroyed  by  English  frigates 
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on  the  Italian  seas,  and  an  attempt  made  hj  the  Danes  to 
recover  the  island  of  Anholt,  in  the  Baltic,  was  defeated  by 
the  gallant  garrison.  Sweden  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
at  war  with  Great  Britain  ;  Bemadotte  soon  discovered  that 
subserviency  to  France  was  inconsistent  with  the  interests 
of  his  adopted  country,  and  he  secretly  entered  into  negoti- 
ations with  the  Russian  emperor  for  restoring  their  mutual 
independence.  But  Alexander  was  still  too  deeply  engaged 
in  pursuing  the  favourite  policy  of  the  czars,  and  establish- 
ing the  supremacy  of  Russia  on  both  sides  of  the  Black  Sea, 
at  the  expense  of  Turkey  and  Persia.  His  success  was  far 
from  answering  his  expectations ;  the  wild  tribes  of  the 
Caucasus  severely  harassed  the  invaders  of  Asiatic  Turkey ; 
and,  though  Kutusoff  was  more  successful  on  the  European 
side,  his  acquisitions  were  obtained  by  a  very  disproportion- 
ate expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure.  The  disorganized 
state  of  the  Turkish  provinces  prevented  the  sultan  from 
effectively  defending  his  dominions ;  in  most  of  them  a  mili- 
tary aristocracy  had  usurped  the  chief  power  of  the  state, 
and  in  Egypt  especially  the  Mameluke  beys  acted  as  inde- 
pendent princes.  Mohammed  Ali,  pacha  of  Egypt,  finding 
that  the  beys  would  not  submit  to  his  power,  and  fearing  the 
hazards  of  civil  war,  invited  them  to  a  banquet,  where  they 
were  all  ruthlessly  massacred.  The  sultan  applauded  this 
perfidy,  but  ere  long  he  found  Mohammed  Ali  a  more  dan- 
gerous subject  than  the  turbulent  lords  whom  he  had  re- 
moved. 

The  mental  disease  of  George  III.  showed  no  symptoms 
of  improvement,  and  as  the  time  approached  when  the  re- 
strictions imposed  on  the  authority  of  the  prince  regent  would 
expire  some  anxiety  was  felt  about  the  probable  fate  of  the 
ministry.  But  the  prince  regent  had  become  reconciled  to 
the  cabinet,  and,  after  a  faint  effort  to  gain  the  support  of 
liords  Grey  and  Grenville,  it  was  resolved  that  no  change 
should  be  made  in  the  government  (a.I).  1812).  At  a  later 
period  in  the  year  negotiations  were  resumed,  in  consequence 
of  the  murder  of  Mr.  Perceval ;  the  premier  was  shot  in  the 
lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  Bellin^ham,  a  merchant, 
who  believed  that  the  ministers  had  shown  indifference  to  his 
fancied  claims  on  the  Russian  government.  After  some 
delay  the  old  cabinet  was  re-constructed,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  earl  of  Liverpool,  and  the  plan  for  forming  a  imited 
administration  was  abandoned. 

Lord  WiUiam  Bentinck,  the  British  minister  in  Sicily, 
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gtrenuouslj  exerted  himself  to  remedy  the  evils  which  the 
imbecility  of  the  king  and  the  tyranny  of  the  queen  had  in- 
troduced into  the  goyemment  of  that  island.  He  succeeded 
in  procuring  the  establishment  of  a  constitution  similar  to 
that  of  Britain;  and  the  island  besan  to  enjoy 'peace  and 
prosperity  in  a  greater  degree  than  had  been  experienced  for 
several  centuries. 

A  change  in  the  Spanish  constitution  revived  the  courage 
of  the  nation ;  a  new  regency,  the  promulgation  of  the  con- 
stitutional code,  and  various  reforms  in  the  different 
branches  of  the  administration,  gave  fresh  spirit  to  the  Span- 
iards, and  inspired  hopes  of  final  success.  Lord  Wellington 
opened  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Giudad  Eodrigo  ;  the 
capture  of  this  important  fortress  was  followed  by  that  of 
Badajoz,  but  the  victors  suffered  severe  loss  at  both  places. 
WeUington,  who  had  been  created  an  earl  for  these  exploits, 
next  marched  against  Marmont,  and  took  the  important  city 
of  Salamanca.  Marmont,  strengthened  by  large  reinforce- 
ments, hoped,  not  only  to  defeat  the  British,  but  to  intercept 
their  retreat.  As  he  extended  his  lines  for  this  purpose, 
Wellington  seized  the  favourable  opportunity,  and,  pouring 
his  whole  force  on  the  weakened  divisions,  gained  the  most 
complete  victory  that  the  allies  had  yet  won  in  the  Penin- 
sula. Indeed,  if  the  Spaniards  had  displayed  the  same  energy 
as  the  British  and  the  Portuguese  Marmont' s  entire  army 
would  have  been  ruined.  Still  the  immediate  results  of  the 
battle  of  Salamanca  were  very  great ;  Madrid  was  evacuated 
by  the  intrusive  king  Joseph;  the  blockade  of  Cadiz  was 
raised  ;  and  the  city  of  Seville  was  taken  by  Colonel  Skerret 
and  the  Spanish  general  La  Cruz. 

The  failure  of  the  British  at  the  siege  of  Burgos,  the 
want  of  concert  in  the  Spanish  councils,  and  the  great  rein- 
forcements received  by  the  French,  compelled  Wellington  to 
resign  the  fruits  of  his  victory ;  he  retired  leisurely  to  the 
frontiers  of  Portugal,  and  firmly  waited  an  opportunity  for 
renewing  his  efforts.  But  events  in  other  parts  of  the  globe 
were  producing  the  most  important  results  in  favour  of 
Spanish  independence  ;  the  South  American  colonies,  alarm- 
ed by  an  earthquake  which  was  superstitiously  believed  to 
be  a  visitation  of  Providence,  returned  to  their  allegiance, 
and  the  ^Russian  emperor  prepared  to  measure  his  strength 
with  the  colossal  power  of  Napoleon. 
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SBOTioiir  IV.     The  Mussian  War, 

No  longtime  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Tilsit 
Alexander  5)egan  to  douht  the  prudenco  of  the  compact  he 
had  made  with  the  French  emperor,  and  the  subsequent 
marriage  of  Napoleon  to  an  Austrian  princess  gave  him  fresh 
grounds  of  alarm.  The  Austrian  emperor,  however,  was  not 
very  sincerely  attached  to  his  son-in-law;  Napoleon  had 
given  his  infant  son  the  title  of  king  of  Eome,  a  very  plain 
intimation  of  his  design  to  retain  his  hold  on  Italy.  The 
interests  of  his  subjects,  many  of  whom  were  almost  ruined 
by  the  suspension  of  the  trade  with  Great  Britain,  compelled 
Alexander  to  seek  for  some  relaxation  of  the  restrictive 
system  established  by  the  Berlin  decrees;  but  Napoleon 
would  not  abandon  his  favourite  policy,  and  the  discussions 
between  the  courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Paris  began  to 
assume  an  angry  and  even  hostile  tone.  Both  parties,  how- 
ever, professed  an  anxious  desire  for  peace,  and  Napoleon 
even  made  overtures  to  the  British  government ;  but  as  he 
refused  to  restore  Spain  to  its  legitimate  sovereign,  or'  to 
withdraw  his  troops  from  Prussia,  negotiations  were  fruit- 
less, and  both  sides  prepared  for  war. 

Alexander  entered  into  alliance  with  Sweden  and  Eng- 
land: Napoleon  arrayed  under  his  banners  the  military 
strength  of  western  and  southern  Europe.  But  the  selfish- 
ness of  the  French  emperor  in  the  very  outset  deprived  him 
of  the  best  security  for  success ;  to  secure  the  aid  of  Austria 
he  refused  to  restore  the  independence  of  Poland,  and  thus 
lost  the  hearts  of  a  brave  and  enthusiastic  race  of  warriors, 
who  would  have  powerfully  aided  his  advance,  or  effectually 
covered  his  retreat.  Trusting  to  the  vast  number  of  his  vic- 
torious legions.  Napoleon  crossed  the  Niemen,  routed  a 
division  of  Cossacks  at  Kowno,  and  directed  his  march  to 
the  capital  of  Lithuania.  The  Eussians  retired  before  the 
French  deliberately,  wasting  the  country  as  they  retreated. 
Several  sharp  battles  were  fought  without  any  important 
result ;  but  the  hopes  of  the  Russians  were  raised  by  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  vnth  the  Turks,  which  enabled  them 
to  direct  aU  their  energies  to  repel  the  invaders.  Napoleon 
with  his  main  body  directed  his  march  towards  Moscow, 
while  a  large  division  of  his  forces  menaced  the  road  to  St. 
Petersburgh.  The  B-ussians  repelled  the  latter,  but  the 
main  force  of  the  invaders  advanced  to  Smolensko,  which 
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was  justly  regarded  as  the  bulwark  of  Moscow.  A  dreadfal 
battle  was  fought  under  the  walls  of  Smolensko  ;  it  termi- 
nated in  favour  of  the  French,  but  they  purchased  their 
victory  very  dearly,  and  the  Russians  made  an  orderly  re- 
treat. 

Kutusoff  now  assumed  the  command  of  the  Eussians,  and 
resolved  to  hazard  another  battle  for  the  protection  of  Mos- 
cow ;  he  fixed  upon  a  position  near  the  village  of  Borodino, 
and  there  firmly  awaited  the  enemy.  The  battle  was  furious 
and  sanguinary ;  nearly  seventy'  thousand  of  the  combatants 
fell,  without  giving  to  either  side  a  decisive  victory.  The 
Russians  indeed  maintained  their  ground ;  but,  the  French 
having  been  joined  by  new  reinforcements,  Kutusoff  was 
forced  to  retreat  and  abandon  Moscow  to  its  fate.  This 
ancient  capital  of  the  czars  is  revered  by  the  Russians, 
as  Jerusalem  was  by  the  Jews ;  they  give  it  the  fond 
name  of  Mother  Moscow,  and  regard  it  as  the  sanctu- 
ary of  their  nation.  But,  when  the  invaders  approach- 
ed, the  citizens  resolved  not  only  to  abandon  their  beloved 
metropolis  but  to  consign  it  to  the  flames.  Napoleon 
entered  Moscow,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Krem- 
lin, the  ancient  palace  of  the  czars  ;  but  while  he  was  hold- 
ing a  council  fires  broke  out  in  various  parts  of  the  city, 
and  though  many  of  the  incendiaries  were  shot  it  was  found 
impossible  to  check  the  conflagration. 

When  the  greater  part  of  the  city  was  destroyed,  its 
stores  consumed,  and  all  supplies  cut  off,  Napoleon  found 
himself  in  a  very  embarrassing  position.  With  great  reluc- 
tance, he  gave  orders  for  a  retreat,  and  the  French  obeyed 
with  so  much  precipitation  that  they  were  unable  to  com- 
plete the  demolition  of  Moscow.  Before  the  ftigitives  had 
proceeded  far  on  their  route  they  began  to  experience  the 
horrors  of  a  Russian  winter ;  thousands  became  the  victims 
of  cold  and  hunger,  while  their  pursuers,  taking  courage 
from  their  calamities,  harassed  them  severely  at  every  step. 
It  had  been  Napoleon's  intention  to  make  a  stand  at  Smo- 
lensko, but  the  magnitude  of  his  losses,  the  disorganized 
state  of  his  army,  and  the  increasing  want  of  provisions, 
rendered  such  a  course  impossible.  Once  more  the  French 
had  to  undertake  a  perilous  march,  amid  the  rigours  of  the 
severest  winter  ever  known,  pursued  by  enraged  enemies, 
deprived  of  food,  of  clothing,  and  of  shelter.  Language  fails 
to  describe  the  horrors  of  such  a  retreat ;  every  hour  added 
to  the  miseries  of  the  sufferers ;  they  lost  the  discipline  of 
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soldiers  and  almost  the  semblance  of  men.  The  passage  of 
tHe  Beresina  w-as  one  of  the  most  terrific  scenes  recorded  in 
"history ;  in  their  eagerness  to  place  the  river  between  them- 
selves and  their  pursuers  the  French  rushed  in  a  disorderly 
crowd  over. the  bridges,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  from 
tlie  heights  behind  them.  Eight  thousand  were  killed  or 
drowned  in  this  calamitous  passage  ;  and  long  before  all  had 
crossed  over  Napoleon  ordered  the  bridges  to  be  set  on  fire, 
abandoning  twelve  thousand  of  his  followers  to  the  mercy  of 
the  irritated  Russians.  Napoleon  at  length  resolved  to 
provide  for  his  personal  security,  and  fled  to  Paris,  where 
indeed  some  revolutionary  attempts  rendered  his  presence 
necessary ;  the  miserable  remnant  of  his  once  mignty  host 
found  a  precarious  shelter  in  Poland. 

In  the  mean  time  Ghreat  Britain  was  engaged  in  active 
hostilities  with  the  United  States.  The  Americans  twice 
invaded  Canada,  but  were  defeated ;  they  were  more  suc- 
cessful at  sea,  where  the  superiority  of  their  frigates  in  size 
and  weight  of  metal  to  the  British  vessels  of  the  same  de- 
nomination secured  their  victory  in  some  engagements  be- 
tween single  ships.  But  this  war  attracted  comparatively 
but  little  attention:  every  mind  was  too  deeply  occupied 
with  the  great  struggle  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

The  domestic  affairs  of  England,  though  of  importance, 
did  not  divert  attention  from  the  contest  with  Napoleon. 
An  unfortunate  publicity  was  given  to  the  discord  between 
the  prince  regent  and  his  consort ;  a  bill  for  emancipating 
the  Catholics  was  rejected,  after  having  passed  several  stages, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  charter  of  the  East  India 
Company  was  renewed  for  twenty  years.  Notwithstanding 
his  recent  reverses.  Napoleon  found  that  he  still  possessed 
the  confidence  of  the  French  nation ;  a  large  conscription 
was  ordered,  to  supply  the  losses  of  the  late  campaign ;  and 
the  emperor,  having  provided  for  the  internal  security  of  his 
dominions,  hasted  to  the  north  of  Europe,  where  he  had  to 
encounter  the  hostility  of  a  new  enemy. 

It  was  with  great  reluctance  that  the  king  of  Prussia 
sent  an  army  to  serve  under  Napoleon,  and  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  contingent  were  far  from  being  anxious  for 
the  success  of  the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged.  During 
the  retreat  one  Prussian  corps  separated  itself  from  the  divi- 
sion to  which  it  was  attached,  and  concluded  a  convention 
of  neutrality ;  as  the  Eussians  advanced,  the  Prussian  mon- 
arch topk  courage  to  assert  his  independence,  and  he  entered 
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into  alliance  with  Alexander.  But,  notwitlistanding  his 
recent  losses,  Napoleon  had  assembled  an  army  numerically 
supmor  to  those  of  his  adversaries ;  in  three  sanguinaiy 
battles  the  French  ^ined  the  advantage,  but  they  were  un- 
able to  obtain  a  decided  victorv ;  and  Napoleon,  alarmed  by 
the  magnitude  of  his  losses  and  the  obstinacy  of  his  enemies, 
consented  to  an  armistice.  During  the  truce  the  British 
government  encouraged  the  allies  by  large  subsidies,  and  the 
aid  of  Sweden  was  purchased  not  only  by  money  but  by  a 
promise  to  aid  that  power  in  the  acquisition  of  Norway. 
Dut,  what  was  of  far  greater  importance,  the  emperor  of 
Austria  was  induced  to  abandon  the  cause  of  his  son-in-law, 
and  take  an  active  part  in  the  confederation  for  restraining 
the  power  of  France. 

Napoleon,  establishing  his  head-quarters  at  Dresden, 
commenced  a  series  of  vigorous  operations  against  his  several 
foes.  They  were  at  first  successful,  but  the  tide  of  fortune 
turned ;  several  of  his  divisions  were  defeated,  the  Bavarians 
joined  the  allies,  and  at  length  the  baffled  emperor  retired 
to  Leipsic.  Under  the  walls  of  this  ancient  city  the  battle 
was  fought  which  decided  the  fate  of  Europe  (Oct.  i8). 
While  the  result  of  the  engagement  was  yet  undecided,  the 
Saxon  troops  in  the  French  serrice  deserted  in  a  body  to 
the  allies,  and  the  position  thus  abandoned  was  immedi- 
ately occupied  by  the  Swedish  forces.  Napoleon's  soldiers, 
driven  from  their  lines  in  every  direction,  were  compelled 
to  seek  shelter  in  Leipsic ;  but  as  the'  city  was  incapable  of 
defence  a  further  retreat  became  necessary.  The  French 
emperor  gave  the  requisite  orders,  but  did  not  wait  to  see 
them  executed ;  the  evacuation  of  the  city  was  not  com- 
pleted when  the  allies  forced  an  entrance ;  the  French,  en- 
tangled in  the  streets,  suffered  very  severely,  and  many 
were  drowned  as  they  crowded  over  the  narrow  bridge, 
which  was  their  only  path  of  safety.  The  bridge  was  blown 
up  before  the  whole  of  the  fugitives  could  pass,  and  this  ob- 
struction of  the  retreat  swelled  the  number  of  the  slain  and 
the  captives. 

The  battle  of  Leipsic  liberated  Germany ;  Napoleon  fled 
to  France,  his  followers  were  severely  harassed  in  their  re- 
treat, especially  as  the  Bavarians  made  a  v^forOiis  ^SotI  to 
intercept  them  at  Hanau ;  their  sufferings  were  very  great, 
and  multitudes  were  made  prisoners  by  the  allied  armies  as 
they  advanced  to  the  Bhine.  Bernadotte  was  naturally  re- 
luctant to  join  in  the  meditated  invasion  of  France,  but  he 
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undertook  the  task  of  expelling  the  enemy  from  the  circle 
of  Lower  Saxony.  At  his  approach  the  Hanoverians  eagerly 
seized  the  opportunity  of  defivering  themselves  from  a  foreign 
yoke,  and  returning  once  more  under  the  paternal  govern- 
ment of  the  Guelphs.  The  flame  of  independence  spread 
to  Holland,  and  kindled  even  the  cold  bosoms  of  the  Dutch. 
Insurrections  broke  out  in  the  principal  towns,  the  hereditary 
claims  of  the  house  of  Orange  were  rapturouslv  acknow- 
ledged, and  when  the  stadtholder  arrived  from  iingland  he 
found  the  Hollanders  eager  not  only  to  acknowledge  his 
former  power  but  to  extend  it  by  conferring  on  him  the 
title  of  royalty. 

"While  the  allies  were  thus  triumphant  in  Germany  Wel- 
lington was  gloriously  occupied  in  the  liberation  of  Spain. 
Earljr  in  the  spring  he  concentrated  his  forces  near  Ciudad 
Bodrigo,  and  by  a  series  of  able  movements  compelled  the 
French  not  only  to  abandon  their  positions  on  the  Douro 
but  to  retire  beyond  the  Ebro.  Marshal  Jourdan,  who  exer- 
cised the  real  authority,  for  Joseph  was  king  only  in  name, 
.  resolved  to  make  one  vigorous  eflbrt  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  French  power,  and  chose  a  strong  position  near  Yittoria 
as  the  theatre  of  a  decisive  engagement.  The  allied  army 
advanced  with  an  eagerness  that  insured  success  ;  the  heights 
that  protected  the  hostile  lines  were  successively  stormed, 
and  at  length  the  French  were  forced  to  retreat  in  such  dis- 
order that  they  abandoned  their  artillery,  baggage,  and  mili- 
tary chest.  In  the  east  of  Spain  the  allies  were  less  success- 
ftd  ;  Sir  John  Murray,  on  the  approach  of  Marshal  Suchet, 
abandoned  the  siege  of  Tarragona  with  unnecessary  precipi- 
tation ;  but  the  arrival  of  Lord  "William  Bentinck  prevented 
the  enemy  from  profiting  by  this  partial  success. 

"When  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Yittoria  reached  Napoleon 
he  sent  Marshal  Soult  from  Germany  to  take  the  command 
of  the  army  in  Spain,  where  Pampeiuna  and  St.  Sebastian 
had  been  invested  by  "Wellington,  now  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  marqxds.  Soult's  operations  were  vigorous,  but  unsuc- 
cessful ;  his  forces  were  unable  to  make  any  impression  on 
the  British  lines,  and  so  severe  was  their  repulse  that  they 
fled  to  their  own  frontiers.  St.  Sebastian  was  soon  after 
takeii  by  storm,  but  not  without  a  very  severe  loss  to  the 
conquerors,  and  the  British  now  prepared  to  invade  France. 

The  allies  crossed  the  Bidassoa,  and  advanced  slowly 
but  steadily  towards  Bayonne.  Soult  showed  great  courage 
and  talent  in  his  arrangements,  but  his  efforts  were  foiled  by 
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tlie  superior  valour  of  the  Britisli  soldiers,  and  two  regiments 
of  Dutch  and  Germans  quitting  his  lines  went  over  to  the 
camp  of  the  allies.  Spain  was  now  free,  but  the  efforts  of 
the  enlightened  portion  of  the  cortes  to  secure  its  future 
happiness,  by  the  establishment  of  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment, were  frustrated  bv  the  interested  opposition  of  the 
clergy  and  the  ignorant  bigotry  of  the  people. 

The  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
continued  to  be  maintained  with  the  obstinacy  that  charac- 
terizes the  quarrels  between  "  foes  who  once  were  Mends ;" 
but  it  was  not  productive  of  any  important  event.  The 
Americans  were  unsuccessftil  in  their  repeated  invasions  of 
Canada,  but  they  established  their  naval  superiority  on  the 
lakes,  while  the  h^onour  of  the  British  flag  was  nobly  main- 
tained in  the  engagement  between  the  fngates  Ohesapeak 
and  Shannon. 

The  memorable  year  1814  opened  with  the  invasion  of 
Prance ;  the  Bussian,  Prussian,  and  Austrian  armies  forced 
an  entrance  through  the  eastern  frontiers,  while  Wellington 
was  making  an  alarming  progress  on  the  western  side.  Never 
in  the  hours  of  his  greatest  success  did  Napoleon  display 
more  promptitude  and  ability ;  but  he  had  beaten  his  ene- 
mies into  the  art  of  conquering,  and  even  partial  success  was 
injurious,  because  it  inspired  hopes  which  prevented  him 
from  embracing  the  proffered  opportunities  of  negotiation. 
Several  furious  but  indecisive  battles  were  fought ;  the 
allied  armies  had  moved  at  too  great  a  distance  from  each 
other,  and  it  was  not  until  they  had  suffered  severely  for 
their  error  that  they  learned  the  necessity  of  a  combined 
plan  of  operations.  But  in  other  quarters  the  success  of 
the  allies  was  more  decided;  Bernadotte  completed  the 
liberation  of  the  north  of  Germany,  and  not  only  intimidat- 
ed the  Danish  court  into  an  abandonment  of  the  French 
alliance  but  enforced  its  consent  to  the  transfer  of  Norway ; 
thence  he  marched  to  the  Netherlands,  where  the  allies  had 
made  considerable  progress,  though  General  Graham  had 
been  baffled,  with  much  loss,  in  an  attempt  to  surprise  Ber- 
gen-op-Zoom. 

But  Napoleon  was  much  more  alarmed  by  the  progress 
of  Wellington  in  the  south-west  of  France.  The  English 
general,  having  driven  the  French  from  their  posts,  crossed 
the  Adour,  and  invested  the  citadel  of  Bayonne.  As  he  ad- 
vanced, the  old  partizans  of  the  Bourbons  began  to  revive, 
the  exiled  family  was  proclaimed,  and  the  white  flag  hoisted 
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at  Bourdeaux.  More  mortifying  was  the  defection  of  Murat ; 
eager  to  secure  his  crown,  the  king  of  Naples  entered  into  a 
secret  treaty  with  Austria,  and  lent  his  aid  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  French  from  Italy. 

But  in  the  mean  time  the  fate  of  France  was  decided ; 
Napoleon  moved  his  main  army  eastwards,  hoping  to  intimi- 
date the  allies  into  a  retreat  by  threatening  their  communi- 
cations. Blucher  and  Prince  Schwartzenberg  immediately 
decided  on  marching  to  Paris,  and  having  defeated  the 
forces  of  Marmont  and  Mortier,  who  guarded  the  road,  soon 
came  in  sight  of  that  metropolis.  The  outworks  that  de- 
fended Paris  were  stormed,  and  the  iutimidated  citizens 
hastened  to  secure  their  persons  and  property  by  a  capitu- 
lation. The  allied  sovereigns,  Frederic  an4  Alexander,  made 
a  triumphant  entry  into  the  city  (March  31),  and  were 
hailed  as  liberators  by  the  fickle  populace. 

"When  Napoleon  heard  that  the  Austrians  had  effected  a 
junction  with  the  Prussians  he  hasted  back  to  defend  his 
capital,  but  before  he  reached  Fontainebleau  the  capitulation 
had  been  signed  and  a  provisional  government  installed 
vrithout  any  regard  to  his  authority.  On  the  2nd  of  April 
he  was  formally  deposed;  and  on  the  6th  of  the  same 
month  Louis  XVIII.  was  invited  to  ascend  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors.  A  constitutional  charter  was  framed  for  the 
protection  of  the  French  people,  and  Napoleon  was  promised 
the  sovereigntv  of  the  island  of  Elba,  and  a  pension.  Before 
intelligence  of  these  events  was  received  in  the  south  a 
sanguinary  battle  had  been  fought  between  the  armies  of 
Soult  and  "Wellington  at  Toulouse,  which  ended  in  the  com- 
plete discomfiture  of  the  former  ;  but  the  British  general 
sincerely  lamented  a  triumph  which  had  been  purchased  by  a 
useless  expenditure  of  human  life. 

On  the  3rd  of  May  Louis  XVIII.  returned  from  his  te- 
dious exile,  and  landed  at  Calais.  The  preliminaries  of  a 
general  peace  were  signed  at  Paris ;  and  it  was  arranged  that 
the  details  and  the  adjustment  of  the  claims  of  the  different 
European  princes  should  be  referred  to  a  future  convocation 
at  Vienna. 

Section  V.    Mistory  of  JEurope  from  the  dethronement  of 
J^apoleon  to  the  concltision  of  the  2}reaty  of  Vienna, 

Befobe  his  final  overthrow  Napoleon  liberated  the  cap- 
tive Ferdinand,  well  aware  that  Spain  would  have  little  reason 
to  rejoice  in  the  restoration  of  such  a  sovereign.     No  sooner 
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had  be  obtained  bis  freedom  tban  be  annulled  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  cortes,  reestablished  the  old  despotism  with 
all  its  abases,  and  evenreyiyed  the  horrors  of  the  inquisition. 
Several  of  those  who  had  most  strenuously  resisted  the 
French  invasion  were  punished  by  imprisonment  or  exile, 
their  attachment  to  constitutional  freedom  being  deemed  to 
outweigh  their  former  services.  The  allies  could  not  be 
blamed  for  the  perfidy  and  tyranny  of  Ferdinand,  but  they 
incurred  just  censure  by  aiding  in  the  forcible  annexation 
of  Norway  to  Sweden,  against  the  earnest  remonstrances  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  they  displayed  little  policy  in  nnitiag 
Belgium  to  Holland,  for  the  countries  were  opposed  to  each 
other  in  their  religious  creeds  and  commerdai  interests. 

The  American  war  was  protracted  more  in  a  spirit  of 
revenge  than  sound  policy;  a  sanguinary  but  indecisive 
struggle  took  place  in  Canada;  an  English  armament  cap- 
tured Washington,  the  capital  of  the  United  States,  and 
destroyed  the  public  buildings ;  but  similar  attacks  on  Balti- 
more and  New  Orleans  were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  Peace 
was  at  length  concluded  at  G-hent,  and  we  may  confidently 
hope  that  hostilities  will  never  again  be  renewed  between 
two  nations  so  closely  united  by  the  ties  of  language,  reh- 
gion,  and  blood.  Before  this  war  was  terminated  the 
emperor  Alexander,  and  Frederic,  king  of  Prussia,  accom- 
panied by  their  most  distinguished  marshals  and  statesmen, 
personally  visited  England,  and  were  received  with  great 
enthusiasm.  But  the  convulsion  produced  in  the  commer- 
cial world  by  the  sudden  transition  from  war  to  peace  vnis 
necessarily  lollowed  by  numerous  bankruptcies  and  great 
distress,  which  threw  a  shade  of  gloom  over  the  general  joj^. 

The  conduct  of  Louis  XYIII.  immediately  after  his 
accession  to  the  throne  was  calculated  to  win  popularity; 
but  the  establishment  of  a  censorship  over  the  press,  his 
anxiety  to  restore  the  power  and  influence  of  the  clergy, 
and  to  remunerate  the  loyal  emigrants  who  had  shared  the 
calamities  of  his  exile,  gave  general  offence,  and  revived  the 
courage  of  the  friends  of  iNapoleon.  A  secret  conspiracy 
was  formed  for  restoring  the  emperor,  and  he,  dreading  tlu^ 
the  allied  powers,  whose  plenipotentiaries  were  assembled  at 
Vienna,  would  remove  him  from  Elba  to  a  place  of  greater 
security,  resolved  to  make  a  bold  effort  for  the  recovery  of 
his  throne.  Accompanied  only  by  i  loo  men  he  luided  at 
Frejus  (March  i,  i8i  <),  and  advanced  into  the  interior  of 
the  country.   At  first  he  received  little  encouragement ;  but, 
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being  joined  by  the  garrison  of  Ghrenoble,  and  supported  by 
secret  promises  of  aid  from  other  divisions  of  the  army,  he 
proceeded  to  Lyons,  where  he  held  his  court.  Louis  made 
a  spirited  appeal  to  the  loyalty  of  the  French  nation ;  but, 
Marshal  Ney  having  set  the  example  of  defection,  all  the 
soldiery  declared  in  favour  of  the  emperor,  and  Louis,  com- 
pelled to  abandon  his  kingdom,  sought  safety  in  Ghent. 

Though  the  allied  powers  had  shown  a  great  want  of 
vigilance  and  caution  in  not  preventing,  as  they  easily  might 
have  done,  the  escape  of  Napoleon,  they  were  not  for  a  mo- 
ment undetermined  in  resolving  on  the  course  of  action  ren- 
dered necessary  by  that  event.  A  proclamation  was  issued 
by  the  congress  of  Vienna  denouncing  him  as  the  common 
enemy  of  Europe,  and  excluding  him  from  the  pale  of  civil 
and  social  relations.  A  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  each 
of  the  four  powers,  Bussia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  England, 
engaged  to  maintain  an  army  of  150,000  men  until  thej  had 
rendered  Napoleon  incapable  of  disturbing  the  tranquillity 
of  Europe ;  and  the  Prussians  and  the  English  at  once  began 
to  assemble  their  forces  on  the  northern  frontiers  of  France. 

Napoleon,  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  procuring  the  ac- 
quiescence of  the  allied  powers  ^in  his  usurpation,  prepared 
boldly  to  meet  the  danger  by  which  he  was  menaced.  He 
gratified  the  vanity  of  the  Parisians  by  the  splendid  cere- 
monial of  proclaiming  a  new  constitution  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  and  at  the  same  time  he  made  the  most  vigorous  exer- 
tions to  recruit  his  armies  and  supply  his  military  stores. 
In  a  short  time,  far  shorter  than  had  been  anticipated,  his 
troops  were  ready  for  action,  and  instead  of  waiting  for  the 
attack  of  his  enemies  he  resolved  to  become  the  aggressor. 
The  first  brunt  of  the  war  fell  on  the  Prussians,  who  were 
driven  from  their  advanced  posts.  Blucher  immediately  con- 
centrated his  forces  at  Ligny ;  while  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
with  the  British  and  subsidiary  troops,  occupied  a  parallel 
position  at  Quatre  Bras.  The  main  body  of  the  French 
attacked  the  Prussian  lines,  and,  after  a  sanguinary  battle, 
compelled  Blucher  to  abandon  Ligny  (June  i6) ;  but  his 
retreat  was  effected  in  good  order,  and  in  a  very  few  hours 
his  troops  were  ready  to  renew  the  fight.  In  the  mean  time 
the  British  had  defeated  the  enemy  at  Quatre  Bras,  but  the 
retreat  of  the  Prussians  rendered  a  corresponding  move- 
ment necessary  on  their  part ;  and  Wellington  led  his  army 
to  the  memorable  position  of  Waterloo. 

Flushed  by  his  recent  victory  over  the  Prussians,  Napo- 
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leon,  on  the  morning  of  the  iStli  of  June,  appeared  in  front 
of  the  English  position,  and  commenced  an  attack,  in  full 
assurance  of  success.  His  first  effort  was  directed  against 
Hougoumont,  a  post  which  protected  the  English  right ;  but 
after  a  murderous  conflict  the  French  were  baffled,  and  the 
place  maintained.  The  emperor's  next  effort  was  to  turn  the 
left  wing  so  as  to  intercept  the  communication  with  the  . 
Prussians,  but  this  still  more  signally  faUed ;  Sir  Thomas 
Picton's  division,  though  with  the  loss  of  their  brave  com- 
mander, repulsed  the  French  infantry,  while  the  Scotch 
Greys,  aided  by  a  corps  of  dragoons,  routed  the  French 
cavalry,  particularly  the  cuirassiers,  who  fondly  deemed 
themselves  invincible. 

A  third  great  effort  was  made  against  the  centre,  and  at 
first  some  advantages  were  gained.  The  French  seized  the 
farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  which  covered  the  position,  and 
poured  masses  of  cavalry  and  infantry  on  the  British  lines. 
But  Wellington,  forming  his  troops  in  hollow  squares,  main- 
tained a  steady  resistance,  and  the  efforts  of  the  baffled 
assailants  gradually  relaxed.  At  this  moment  the  Prussian 
troops  began  to  appear  on  the  right  flank  of  the  French,  and 
to  take  a  share  in  the  engagement.  Napoleon  now  mustered 
his  guard  for  one  decisive  effort,  but  did  not,  as  was  expected, 
place  himself  at  their  head.  The  imperial  guard  advanced 
mider  a  perfect  storm  of  artillery  and  musketry  from  the 
British  lines,  which  had  been  gradually  advanced  after  the 
defeat  of  the  former  attacks.  They  attempted  to  deploy 
under  this  formidable  fire,  but  their  lines  were  shaken,  and 
they  began  to  fall  into  confusion.  "Wellington  seized  the 
decisive  moment  to  charge ;  the  effect  was  instantaneous, 
not  a  single  French  soldier  remained  to  cross  a  bayonet ; 
and,  as  the  British  pressed  forward,  the  retreat  was  soon  a 
perfect  rout.  As  the  English  were  too  much  fatigued  to 
pursue  the  fugitives,  that  duty  devolved  upon  the  Prussians, 
and  they  executed  it  with  the  vigour  of  men  who  felt  that 
they  had  the  wrongs  of  their  country  to  avenge.  Out  of 
the  entire  French  army  not  more  than  forty  thousand  men 
could  again  be  embodied. 

Napoleon  continued  his  melancholy  flight  to  Paris,  where 
he  soon  found  that  his  reign  was  at  an  end.  He  abdicated 
the  crown  in  favour  of  his  son,  but,  while  his  resignation  was 
received,  the  acknowledgment  of  Napoleon  II.  was  evaded. 
He  lingered  so  long  in  the  hope  of  some  favourable  change 
that  his  opportunities  of  escape  were  cut  off,  and  he  was  forced 
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to  seek  refuge  on  board  a  British  man-of-war.  After  some 
discussion  respecting  his  destination  it  was  resolved  that  he 
should  be  imprisoned  for  life  in  the  island  of  St.  Helena ; 
and  to  this  rock,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  he  was  sent,  with  a 
smaJl  train  of  attendants. 

Murat's  fate  was  still  more  calamitous ;  no  sooner  had 
he  heard  of  Napoleon's  landing  in  Prance  than  he  renounced 
his  alliance  with  Austria,  and  endeavoured  to  unite  all  the 
Italians  in  a  league  against  that  power.  His  efforts  com- 
pletely failed ;  his  forces  were  routed  at  Ferrara,  the  cow- 
ardly JN'eapolitans  could  not  be  induced  to  make  any  effective 
resistance,  and  finally  he  fled,  disguised,  from  his  kingdom. 
His  restless  ambition:  induced  him  with  only  thirty  followers 
to  make  an  effort  to  recover  his  dominions ;  he  landed  on  the 
Calabrian  coast,  but  he  was  made  a  prisoner  and  shot  by 
sentence  of  a  court-martial. 

After  the  victory  at  Waterloo  the  Prussians  and  the 
British  advanced  towards  Paris  without  encountering  any 
serious  opposition.  The  two  legislative  chambers  were  re- 
luctant to  restore  the  king,  at  least  unconditionally,  but  their 
appeal  to  the  nation  was  disregarded,  and,  on  the  nearer 
approach  of  the  allies,  a  convention  was  concluded  by  which 
Louis  was  restored.  A  few  of  Napoleon's  most  strenuous 
supporters  were  excluded  from  the  act  of  amnesty ;  Ney 
and  Labedoy^re  were  shot,  but  Lavalette  escaped  by  the  aid 
of  his  wife  and  some  British  officers. 

The  future  peace  of  Europe  now  depended  on  the  congress 
of  Vienna,  but  the  decrees  of  this  body  were  guided  more 
by  the  convenience  of  sovereigns  than  the  wishes  of  nations. 
The  ancient  republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa  were  abolished, 
the  territories  of  the  former  were  given  to  Austria,  while  the 
latter  was  assigned  to  the  king  of  Sardinia ;  Poland  was 
annexed  to  the  territories  of  Eussia,  and  the  Prussian 
dominions  enlarged  at  the  expense  of  Saxony.  When  these 
arrangements  were  completed  the  sovereigns  of  Austria, 
Bussia,  and  Prussia  entered  into  a  solemn  compact  called 
the  Holy  Alliance ;  the  professed  object  of  the  treaty  was  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  Europe,  on  the  principles  which  God, 
in  his  revelation,  has  pointed  out  as  the  source  of  tran- 
quillity and  prosperity.  But  the  contracting  parties  under- 
stood by  these  principles  the  maintenance  of  despotic  power, 
and  made  their  engagement  a  pretext  for  resisting  the  efforts 
made  subsequently  by  Beveral  nations  to  establish  consti- 
tutional freedom. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PEACE. 

Sbotioit  I.     State  ofJSlurope  at  the  close  of  the  War.^ 

WHEN  the  saBguinajy  and  expensive  wars  arising  out 
of  the  French  revolution  terminated,  the  different 
nations  of  Europe  that  shared  in  the  contest  were  so  en- 
feebled and  harassed  that  they  sank  at  once  into  inactive 
repose.  But  the  transition  from  war  to  peace  made  such  a 
complete  change  in  all  commercial  transactions  that  credit 
was  shaken,  trade  injured,  manufactures  checked,  and  thou- 
sands suddenly  deprived  of  employment.  These  evils  were 
more  sensibly  felt  in  England  than  in  any  other  country ; 
for  while  the  tide  of  war  swept  over  every  other  European 
state  England,  protected  by  her  insular  situation,  enjoyed 
internal  tranquillity,  and  was  enabled  to  sell  with  profit  not 
only  her  manufactures  but  her  agricultural  produce  to  less 
favoured  countries.  Peace  permitted  the  people  of  the  Con- 
tinent to  supply  themselves  with  many  of  the  articles  which 
they  had  previously  been  forced  to  import ;  and  the  jealousy 
with  which  the  continental  sovereigns  began  to  regard  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  England  induced  them  to  encourage 
native  manufactures ;  hence  the  demand  for  British  goods 
and  produce  suddenly  slackened,  and  distress  was  felt  by 
every  portion  of  the  community.  Several  serious  riots 
occurred  in  the  agricultural  districts  ;  but  still  more  alarming 
symptoms  of  dissatisfaction  were  displayed  in  the  metropolis, 
where  meetings  were  held  under  pretence  of  procum^  a 
reform  in  the  constitution,  but  which  threatened  to  end  in  re- 
volution. Several  strong  restrictive  statutes  were  passed  by 
parliament,  and  energetic,  if  not  severe,  measures  adopted  by 
the  government ;  it  was  not,  however,  until  the  commercial 
crisis  had  passed  over,  and  the  embarrassments  of  trans- 
ition disappeared,  that  the  public  tranquillity  was  restored. 
There  were  not,  however,  wanting  more  cheering  occur- 
rences which  relieved  the  gloom;  the  piratical  states  of 
Algiers  were  humbled  ;  Lord  Exmouth,  with  a  united 
squadron  of  English  and  Dutch,  attacked  the  city  of  Algiers, 
destroyed  its  fortifications,  and  compelled  the  dey  to 
abolish  Christian  slavery  (a.d.  i8i6).      Great  joy  was  also 
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difBised  by  the  marriage  of  the  prmcess  Charlotte,  the  pride 
and  the  hope  of  England,  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Saie  Coburg. 
But  the  expectations  of  the  nation  were  fatally  disappointed ; 
the  princess  died  on  the  6th  of  November,  1817,  after  having 
been  delivered  of  a  dead  child.  The  nationsJ  sorrow  was 
general  and  profound,  and  there  never  was  an  occasion  in 
which  the  British  nation  showed  greater  regret  for  the  loss 
of  an  individual.  But  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  a  series 
of  deaths  in  the  royal  family ;  Queen  Charlotte  died  during 
the  ensuing  year,  she  was  soon  followed  to  the  grave  by  the 
duke  of  Kent,  and  finally,  the  aged  monarch  &eorge  III., 
without  having  enjoyed  one  lucid  interval  during  his  long 
illness,  sank  quietly  into  the  tomb. 

France,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  neighbouring  states, 
enjoyed  the  blessings  of  tranquillity  under  the  mild  and  con- 
cihatory  government  of  Louis  XVIII.  The  revolution,  and 
its  consequent  wars,  had  given  the  chief  property  of  the 
country,  and  consequently  the  elements  of  pohticfid  power, 
to  the  middle  classes  of  society  ;  their  interests  could 
only  be  secured  by  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  they  be- 
came zealous  roy^ats,  because  they  regarded  the  monarchy 
as  the  surest  pledge  for  the  maintenance  of  public  order. 
Some  of  them  carried  their  zeal  to  such  extravagant  lengths 
that  they  provoked  resistance,  and  the  king  was  forced  to 
interfere  to  prevent  the  ill  consequences  that  were  likely  to 
result  from  the  indiscretion  of  those  who  claimed  to  be  his 
best  friends. 

The  united  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  though  appa- 
rently  tranquil,  was  secretly  shaken  by  the  national  antipa- 
thy between  the  Belgians  and  the  Dutch.  Gratitude  in- 
duced the  sovereign  to  accede  to  the  Holy  Alliance,  a 
circumstance  which  gave  great  ofience  to  many  of  his  sub- 
jects, especially  in  Flanders,  where  a  republican  spirit, 
fostered  by  municipal  institutions,  had  prevailed  from  the 
time  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Great  disappointment  was  felt  in  Germany,  by  the  delay 
or  refusal  of  the  constitutions  which  the  several  states  had 
been  taught  to  expect  during  the  war  of  independence. 
But  the  principal  sovereigns,  especially  the  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria and  the  king  of  Prussia,  alarmed  by  the  remembrance  of 
ttie  calamities  liat  political  innovations  had  produced  in 
France,  steadily  opposed  every  change  in  the  forms  of 
government,  but  at  the  same  time  zealously  laboured  to  se- 
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cure  to  their  subjects  the  benefit  of  a  just  and  enlightened 
administration. 

Spain  was  far  more  unfortunate ;  the  imbecile  Ferdinand 
was  tne  tool  of  the  courtiers  and  the  priests ;  at  their  in- 
stigation he  reyived  the  ancient  principles  of  despotism  and 
bigotry,  punishing  with  remorseless  severity  every  expression 
of  liberal  sentiments  in  politics  or  religion,  l^ie  arbitrary 
conduct  of  the  court  was  not  the  only  cause  of  the  misery 
that  prevailed  in  the  Peninsula ;  the  South  American  colonies, 
which  had  long  been  regarded  as  the  chief  and  almost  the 
onljr  source  of  the  small  share  of  commercial  prosperity 
which  the  Spaniards  retained,  openly  revolted,  and  raised 
the  standard  of  independence.  !Ferdmand  made  some  faint 
efforts  to  subdue  the  insurgents,  but  he  was  badly  supported 
by  his  subjects,  and  the  troops  he  had  assembled  refused  to 
embark.  Finally,  the  liberals  having  gained  over  a  great 
portion  of  the  army,  compelled  the  kmg  to  establish  a  de- 
mocratic constitution,  by  which  the  royal  power  was  almost 
annihilated  (a.d.  1820).  Similar  revolutions  took  place  in 
Portugal,  Naples,  and  Piedmont ;  alarm  seized  the  minds  of 
the  European  sovereigns,  and  they  secretly  combined  to  check 
popular  movements.  But  experience  soon  proved  that  those 
who  had  framed  the  Spanish  constitution  were  ignorant  of 
the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  Spanish  people.  Louis  XViU., 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  France  by  the  revolutionan^  move- 
ments in  Spain,  sent  an  army,  under  the  command  of  the 
duke  of  Angouleme,  to  restore  the  royal  authority ;  the  in- 
vaders encountered  no  effective  opposition ;  the  cortes  fled 
before  them  to  Cadiz,  and  when  the  French  approached  that 
city  they  permitted  the  king  to  resume  his  former  despotic 
authority  (a.d.  1823).  The  revolutions  of  Naples  and  Pied- 
mont ended  similarly ;  the  liberals  laid  down  their  arms  on 
the  approach  of  the  Austrian  armies  ;  and  the  new  constitu- 
tion was  abolished. 

The  accession  of  Charles  John  Bemadotte  to  the  crown 
of  Sweden  made  no  change  in  the  politics  of  the  northern 
nations ;  his  right  of  inheritauce  had  been  solemnly  recog- 
nised by  the  allied  sovereigns  at  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
and  his  conduct  as  crown-prince  had  taught  the  Swedes  to 
respect  and  love  the  monarch  they  had  chosen.  Even  the 
Norwegians  became  reconciled  to  their  fate,  and  learned  to 
console  themselves  for  the  loss  of  national  independence  by 
the  blessings  that  result  from  paternal  government. 
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No  sooner  was  peace  restored  between  Great  Britain 
and  tlie  United  States  than  the  old  feelings  of  friendship 
and  kindred  revived  between  the  two  countries,  and  the  lead- 
ing statesmen  in  both  showed  an  earnest  desire  to  have  former 
animosities  buried  in  oblivion.  But  far  different  were  the 
feelings  between  Spain  and  her  revolted  colonies ;  the  South 
American  states  vigorously  maintained  their  struggle  for 
independence,  and  Siallj  succeeded.  The  English  govern- 
ment delayed  acknowledging  these  republics  until  the  duke 
of  Angouleme  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  when  consuls  were 
sent  out  to  the  chief  states  and  commercial  treaties  formed 
witb  their  governments. 

From  this  rapid  sketch  it  will  be  seen  that  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  civilized  world  there  was  a  siruggle 
between  the  principles  of  monarchy  and  democracy,  and 
that  even  England,  though  it  had  long  enjoyed  the  blessings 
of  a  free  constitution,  was  not  wholly  exempt  from  the 
agitation. 

Sectioit  II.  Sistory  ofHurope  during  the  reign  of 
Oeorge  IV, 

Geobqe  IV.  had  so  long  wielded  the  supreme  executive 
power  in  England,  under  the  title  of  regent,  that  no  political 
change  was  made  or  expected  when  he  assumed  the  royal 
dignity.  A  month  had  not  elapsed  after  his  accession,  when 
a  plot  was  discovered  for  the  murder  of  all  his  majesty's 
ministers,  and  thus  fjEicilitating  a  revolution,  which  had  been 
planned  by  a  few  obscure  enthusiasts.  The  conspirators 
used  to  assemble  in  Cato  Street,  an  obscure  place  near  the 
Edgeware  Eoad;  they  were  arrested  in  their  rendezvous 
just  as  they  were  preparing  to  execute  their  project,  all 
their  plans  having  been  betrayed  to  government  by  a  spy 
who  had  pretended  to  join  in  the  conspiracy.  Such  were 
the  insanity  and  misery  of  these  wretched  men,  who  proposed 
to  subvert  a  powerful  government,  that  when  they  were 
searched  not  even  a  shilling  was  found  among  the  whole 
party.  The  government,  pitying  their  delusion,  punished 
only  the  ringleaders,  and  this  clemency  had  a  beneficial  effect 
in  calming  political  agitation. 

Preparations  were  now  made  for  the  king's  coronation, 
when  they  were  suspended  by  an  event  which  excited  more 
public  interest,  and  stimulated  more  angry  passions,  than 
any  other  which  had  occurred  for  several  years.  This  was 
the  return-of  Queen  Caroline  to  England,  and  her  subsequent 
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trial  before  the  House  of  Lords.  Her  marriage  had  been 
unfortunate  almost  from  the  commencement ;  she  was  early 
separated  from  her  husband  ;  after  the  lapse  of  some  years 
her  conduct  was  made  the  subject  of  official  inquiry  ;  at  the 
commencement  of  the  regency  she  was  excluded  from  court;, 
and  these  indignities  induced  her  to  quit  England.  She 
visited  the  most  celebrated  spots  along  the  coast  of  ^the 
Mediterranean,  and  then  selected  a  permanent  residence  in 
that  part  of  Italy  subject  to  the  Austrian  government. 
Reports  injurious  to  her  character  were  circulated;  com- 
missioners were  sent  to  Milan  to  investigate  them,  and  the 
ministers,  in  consequence  of  the  evidence  thus  collected, 
excluded  her  name  from  the  liturgy,  on  the  king's  acces- 
sion. Irritated  at  such  an  insult,  she  resolved  to  return  to 
England,  though  a  pension  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  annual- 
ly was  offered  to  purchase  her  submission,  and  though  she 
was  informed  that  her  landing  would  be  the  signal  for  the 
commencement  of  a  prosecution. 

No  sooner  had  the  queen  landed  than  messages  were  sent 
to  both  houses  of  parliament  recommending  that  her  con- 
duct should  be  investigated.  "  A  bill  of  Pains  and  Penal- 
ties'* was  introduced,  to  deprive  her  of  royal  rights  and 
dignities,  and  a  trial  commenced  which  lasted  forty-five 
days,  when  the  bill  was  read  a  second  time  by  a  majority  of 
forty-five.  On  the  third  reading,  however,  the  ministers 
could  only  command  a  majority  of  nine,  and  the  bill  was 
abandoned.  During  these  proceedings  the  agitation  of  the 
public  mind  knew  no  bounds ;  addresses  to  the  queen 
poured  in  from  .all  sides,  and  when  the  bill  was  abandoned 
her  friends  celebrated  her  escape  as  an  acquittal.  The 
remainder  of  her  melancholy  history  may  be  briefly  told: 
her  popularity  sank  as  rapidly  as  it  had  risen ;  she  was  re- 
fused a  share  in  the  ceremonial  of  the  coronation ;  her 
appeals  to  the  nation  were  disregarded ;  and  the  sense  of 
disappointment  and  degradation  produced  a  mortal  disease 
which  terminated  her  unhappy  life.  Her  funeral  was  mark- 
ed by  a  disgraceful  riot :  the  mob  determined  that  her  re- 
mains should  pass  through  the  city  of  London,  and  tri- 
umphed over  the  troops  that  tried  to  carry  the  hearse  by  a 
different  route. 

Soon  after  his  coronation  the  king  visited  Ireland,  Scot- 
land, and  Hanover ;  he  was  ever3rwhere  received  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm,  but  the  permanent  results  expected 
from  these  visits  were  not  realized.     In  Ireland  party-spirit 
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blazed  more  furiouslj  than  ever,  and  the  depreciation  of 
agricultural  produce,  rendering  it  difficult  for  tenants  to  paj 
their  rents,  led  to  a  series  of  agrarian  outrages  which  could 
only  be  checked  by  severe  coercive  laws.  The  distress  of 
the  lower  classes,  which  indeed  almost  exceeded  credibility, 
was  relieved  by  a  general  and  generous  subscription  in  Eng- 
land, which  arrested  the  progress  of  a  pestilential  disease 
produced  by  famme  and  distress. 

England  suffered  severely  from  the  financial  difficulties 
produced  by  the  immense  expenditure  of  the  late  war. 
While  statesmen  were  engaged  in  devising  means  to  alleviate 
the  pressujre  of  taxation,  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  the  cause  of 
80  many  calamities,  died  almost  unnoticed  in  his  place  of 
exile  at  St.  Helena.  During  the  king's  visit  to  Scotland 
Lord  LondonderiT,  who  had  so  long  directed  the  foreign 
affairs  of  England,  committed  suicide  ;  his  place  was  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Canning,  who  was  supposed  to  be  favourable 
to  what  was  called  a  more  liberal  line  of  policy  than  that  of 
his  jOTedecessor. 

The  distracted  condition  of  Spain  at  this  period  engaged 
the  attention  of  Europe.  Ferdinand  had  been  compelled  to 
grant  his  subjects  a  free  and  almost  a  republican  constitu- 
tion, but  the  ministers  forced  upon  him  by  the  cortes 
showed  little  wisdom  or  moderation,  and  the  proceedings 'of 
the  cortes  themselves  were  unworthy  the  dignity  of  a  de- 
liberative assembly.  In  consequence  of  these  errors  a  large 
party  was  formed  in  the  Peninsula  to  restore  absolute 
monarchy ;  several  bodies  of  insurgents  were  raised  by  the 
monks  and  friars,  who  feared  that  the  estates  of  the  monas- 
teries and  the  church  would  be  confiscated ;  they  called 
themselves  the  "Army  of  the  Faith,'*  and  were  zealously 
Bupp<Mrted  by  the  lower  ranks  of  the  populace.  Under 
these  circumstances  a  congress  of  the  European  powers 
was  held  at  Verona,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted  for  sub- 
verting the  Spanish  constitution  and  restoring  the  absolute 
power  of  the  king.  The  duke  of  Wellington,  on  the  part 
of  England,  refused  to  sanction  this  design,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  it  was  intrusted  to  the  king  of  France,  who  was 
naturally  anxious  to  check  the  progress  of  revolutionary  prin- 
ciples before  his  own  throne  was  endangered  by  the  contagion. 

Early  in  the  year  1823,  the  due  d'Angouleme  entered 
Spain  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army ;  the  constitutionalists 
made  but  a  feeble  resistance,  and  the  king  was  restored  to 
absolute  authority  with  little  trouble.     Ferdinand  made  a 
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bad  use  of  hia  j)ower ;  he  persecuted  all  whom  he  suspected 
of  liberal  principles  with  the  utmost  severity,  and  revived 
all  the  ancient  abuses  which  had  so  long  disgraced  the 
government  of  Spain.  Though  the  English  ministers  main- 
tained a  strict  neutralily  during  this  contest,  they  severely 
censured  the  conduct  of  the  French  government,  and  as  a 
counterpoise  the^  recognised  the  independence  of  the  South 
American  republics,  which  had  withdrawn  themselves  fi-om 
their  allegiance  to  Spain. 

During  the  Spanish  war,  which  excited  little  interest, 
the  sympathies  of  civilized  Europe  were  engaged  in  the 
G^reek  revolution,  which  however  was  a  barbarous  and  san- 
guinary struggle  that  for  many  years  seemed  to  promise  no 
decisive  result.  The  principal  members  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
viewed  the  Greek  insurrection  with  secret  dislike,  for  they 
regarded  it  as  a  rebellion  against  legitimate  authority ;  but 
the  young  and  enthusiastic  spirits  throughout  Europe  view- 
ed it  as  a  just  revolt  against  Turkish  tyranny,  and  hoped 
that  its  success  would  restore  the  classical  ages  of  Greece. 
Among  the  many  volunteers  who  went  to  aid  the  insurgents 
was  the  celebrated  poet  Lord  Byron ;  before,  however,  they 
could  profit  by  his  services  he  was  attacked  by  fever  and 
died  prematurely  at  Missolonghi. 

'  Commercial  embarrassments  and  political  disputes  di- 
verted the  attention  of  England  &om  foreign  affairs ;  a  sud- 
den rage  for  speculation  seized  the  people ;  projects  and 
joint-stock  companies  were  multiplied  without  number,  but 
suddenly  the  bubbles  burst  and  a  terrible  reaction  ensued. 
The  panic  in  the  money-market  was  equal  to  the  overween- 
ing confidence  which  had  led  to  these  extravagant  specula- 
tions ;  but  the  evil  was  transitory,  and  it  had  perhaps  some 
beneficial  influence  in  limiting  attention  to  those  branches 
of  trade  best  suited  to  the  condition  of  the  country.  Poli- 
tical agitation  was  not  so  easily  cured ;  the  leaders  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  formed  an  association  to  procure  the  repeal 
of  the  restrictive  laws  by  which  members  of  their  church 
were  excluded  from  parliament  and  offices  of  state.  This 
body  assumed  all  the  forms  and  some  of  the  functions  of  a 
legislative  assembly,  and  though  an  act  of  parliament  was 
passed  for  its  suppression  the  statute  was  eluded  by  the 
legal  skill  of  the  popular  leaders  in  the  association. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Canning's  accession  to  power  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Europe  was  excited  by  an  event  which  seemed  to 
prove  that  England  had  not  only  deserted  the  principles  of 
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the  Holy  Alliance,  but  was  about  to  take  her  position  at 
the  head  of  a  more  liberal  political  system.  On  the  death 
of  John  VI.,  king  of  Portugal,  March  lo,  1826,  the  crown 
devolved  to  his  eldest  son,  Don  Pedro,  who  reigned,  with 
the  title  of  emperor,  over  the  old  Portuguese  colonies  in 
Brazil.  Compelled  to  choose  between  his  empire  and  his 
kingdom,  Pedro  selected  the  former ;  but  he  sent  to  Portu- 
gal a  constitutional  charter,  and  a  formal  resignation  of  the 
crown  in  favour  of  his  daughter  Donna  Maria.  Pedro's 
brother,  Don  Miguel,  the  queen  dowager,  and  the  most 
bigoted  portion  of  the  clergy,  laboured  to  frustrate  this  ar- 
rangement, and  their  machinations  were  encouraged  by  the 
French  and  Spanish  cabinets.  Several  Portuguese  regiments 
were  induced  to  desert  across  the  frontier  and  proclaim 
Bon  Miguel  absolute  king.  As  the  Spanish  government 
notoriously  supplied  the  rebels  with  military  stores  and 
arms,  the  Portuguese  minister  applied  to  the  British  govern- 
ment for  aid,  and  a  message  was  sent  to  both  houses  of  par- 
hament,  calling  on  them  to  aid  in  maintaining  the  independ- 
ence of  Portugal.  Mr.  Canning  introduced  the  subject  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  describing  the  situation  and  policy 
of  Great  Britain,  placed  as  a  mediator  between  the  conflict- 
ing opinions  that  convulsed  Europe,  and  such  was  the  effect 
of  his  eloquence,  that  onlv  four  persons  in  a  ftill  house  could 
be  got  to  oppose  the  address.  A  British  armament  was 
sent  to  the  Tagus :  its  effect  was  instantaneous  and  decisive. 
The  French  diplomatic  agent  was  recalled,  the  Spanish  ca- 
bined forced  to  desist  from  its  intrigues,  and  Portugal  re- 
stored to  temporary  tranquillity. 

Death  and  disease  among  the  great  and  noble  of  the  land 
produced  some  important  changes  in  the  councils  of  Great 
Britain.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1827,  the  duke  of 
York,  who  had  solemnly  pledged  himself  to  oppose  the 
claims  of  the  Catholics  to  the  utmost,  sank  under  disease. 
He  was  sincerely  lamented  even  by  his  political  opponents ; 
for  his  conduct  in  the  management  of  the  army,  ever  since 
he  had  been  restored  to  the  office  of  commander-in-chief,  had 
deservedly  won  for  him  the  honourable  appellation  of  "  the 
soldier's  friend."  Soon  afterwards  the  earl  of  Liverpool, 
^ho,  by  his  conciliating  conduct  as  premier,  had  held  together 
the  friends  and  the  opponents  of  Catholic  emancipation  in 
the  cabinet,  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  which  ter- 
minated his  political  existence,  though  his  natural  life  was 
protracted  for  several  months.    Mr.  Canning,  who  had  long 
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been  a  distinguislied  advocate  of  tbe  Catholic  claims,  inras  ap- 
pointed his  Buccessor,  upon  which  all  the  members  of  tbe 
cabinet,  opposed  to  concession,  resigned  in  a  body.  The  fa- 
tigues and  anxieties  imposed  upon  him  proved  too  mxtch  for 
the  new  premier ;  he  sank  under  them,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  F.  Kobinson,  who  was  at  the  same  time  raised  to  the 
peerage,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Gkxlerich.  Before  relating 
the  overthrow  of  this  feeble  ministry,  we  must  torn  our 
attention  to  the  events  in  another  part  of  the  globe,  which 
accelerated  its  downfal. 

Notwithstanding  the  horrid  atrocities  committed  on  both 
sides  during  the  Greek  war,  the  sympathies  of  Christendom 
in  favour  of  the  insurgents  continuallj  increased ;  it  was  ex- 
pected that  Alexander,  emperor  of  Bussia,  would  have  taken 
some  measures  in  their  favour,  but  he  died  rather  suddenly 
while  engaged  in  a  survey  of  his  southern  provinces.  At  this 
crisis,  the  sultan,  unable  to  crush  the  revolt  by  his  own 
strength,  sought  the  aid  of  his  powerful  vassal,  Mohammed 
Ali,  the  pacha  of  Egypt.  This  provincial  governor,  who  had 
acted  for  some  time  more  like  an  independent  monarch  than 
a  tributary,  readily  sent  his  adopted  son,  Ibrahim  Pacha, 
with  a  powerful  army  into  the  Mx>rea.  The  excesses  of  the 
Turks  and  Egyptians  were  so  shocking  to  humanity,  that 
the  European  powers  felt  bound  to  interfere,  especially  as 
the  protracted  contest  was  very  pernicious  to  the  commerce 
of  the  Levant.  A  treaty  for  the  pacification  of  Greece  was 
concluded  in  London  between  Bussia,  France,  and  England, 
by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  Greece  should  enjoy  a  qua- 
lified independence  under  the  sovereignty  of  Turkey,  and 
that  measures  should  be  taken  to  coerce  the  sultan  if  he  re- 
fused his  consent  to  these  arrangements. 

The  Austrian  cabinet  refused  to  share  in  this  treaty  j 
dread  of  a  similar  insurrection  in  Italy,  which  was  scarcely  less 
oppressed,  and  which  could  equally  appeal  to  classical  sym- 
pathies and  reminiscences,  induced  the  court  of  Vienna  to 
oppose  anything  that  seemed  like  sanctioning  a  revolt.  But 
not  content  with  refusing  to  join  the  allies,  the  Ausfcrians 
secretly  urged  the  sultan  to  reject  the  proffered  compromise, 
and  the  court  of  Constantinople,  already  bent  on  the  exter- 
mination of  the  Greeks,  made  more  vigorous  exertions  than 
ever.  The  fleets  of  England,  Bussia,  and  France,  which  had 
been  sent  to  support  the  negotiations,  when  it  was  known 
that  the  sultan  s  answer  was  unfavourable,  blockaded  the 
Turco-Egyptian  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Navarino,  and  Sir 
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IBdward  Oodrington,  who  commanded  the  allied  squadrons, 
concluded  an  armistice  with  Ibrahim  Pacha,  in  order  to  alle- 
viate the  horrors  of  war.     This  armistice  was  flagrantly  vio- 
lated by  the  Turks  and  Egyptians  in  every  particular,  and 
the  allied  squadrons   entered  the  harbour  of  Navarino  in 
order  to  enforce  compliance  with  its  stipulations.     A  shot 
fired  by  a  Turkish  ship  at  an  English  boat  was  the  signal  or 
the  pretext  for  a  general  engagement,  which  ended  in  the 
utter  annihilation  of  the  Turco-Bgyptian  armament.     The 
independence  of  Greece  was  thus  virtually  secured,  and  its 
completion  was  secured  soon  after  by  the  arrival  of  a  small 
military  force  from  France,  which  compelled  the  Turks  to 
evacuate  the  Morea. 

In  Eussia  and  in  France  the  victory  of  Navarino  was 
regarded,  as  a  national  triumph ;  in  England  it  only  increased 
the  embarrassments  of  Lord  Q-oderich's  distracted  cabinet, 
the  members  of  which  were  at  variance  on  almost  every 
point  of  policy,  foreign  and  domestic.  Finding  themselves 
unable  to  determine  in  what  manner  the  event  should  be 
^  noticed  in  the  king's  speech,  the  ministers  resigned  their 
situations  before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  and  the  task  of 
forming  a  new  administration  was  intrusted  to  the  duke  of 
Wellington. 

The  sultan  was  not  daunted  by  the  intelligence  of  the 
destruction  of  his  fleet ;  it  seemed  indeed  rather  to  confirm 
him  in  his  obstinacy.  After  many  ineffectual  efforts  to 
change  his  resolution  the  ambassadors  of  France,  England, 
and  Bussia  demanded  their  passports  and  quitted  Constanti- 
nople, a  proceeding  which  was  of  course  equivalent  to  a  de- 
claration of  war.  But  the  allies  were  no  longer  imited  in  their 
policy ;  France  and  England  were  not  unreasonably  jealous 
of  Eussian  ambition ;  France  limited  her  exertions  to  pro- 
tect ing  the  Morea,  the  new  ministers  of  England  declared  the 
victory  of  Navarino  "  an  untoward  event,"  a  phrase  which 
led  to  the  belief  that  they  were  disposed  to  look  favourably 
on  the  pretensions  of  Turkey.  This  error  precipitated  what 
all  wished  to  avoid,  a  war  between  Eussia  and  Turkey. 
Still  more  unfortunately,  the  events  of  the  first  European 
campaign  led  many  European  statesmen  to  believe  that  Turkey 
could  defend  herself  from  her  own  resources ;  though  the 
Eussians  had  taken  Varna  by  the  treachery  of  its  governor, 
they  were  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Shumlah,  and  retire 
with  some  precipitation.  It  was  unnoticed  or  forgotten  that 
this  &ilure  waa  more  than  compensated  by  the  decisive  suc- 
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cess  of  tbe  Bossians  in  the  Asiatic  provinces,  where  tlie  real 
strength  of  the  Turkish  empire  lies;  they  conquered  the 
greater  part  of  ancient  Armenia,  occupied  the  fortresses 
which  command  the  principal  lines  of  march,  and  thus  laid 
the  foundation  of  decisive  success  in  the  next  campaign. 

In  consequence  of  the  general  misapprehension  respect- 
ing the  position  and  resources  of  the  oelligerent  parties, 
Turkey  narrowly  escaped  being  blotted  from  the  map  of 
Europe.      The  Russians  opened  the  campaign  by  surprising 
Sizopoli  and  laying  siege  to  Silistria.     The  grand  vizier  ad- 
vanced to  the  relief  of  the  fortress,  but  he  was  surprised  on 
his  march  by  Marshal  Diebitsch,  and  defeated.       In  this 
battle  the  Turks  behaved  so  courageously  that  the  Russians 
almost  despaired  of  success,  and  made  an  attempt  to  open 
negotiations.     Their  offers  were  reiected ;  the  vizier,  trust- 
ing to  his  impregnable  position  at  Shumlah,  remained  quietly 
in  his  intrenchments,  while  the  Eussians  pressed  forward  the 
siege  of  Silistria.     That  city  surrendered  on  the  last  day  of 
June,  but  it  was  the  middle  of  July  before  Diebitsch  could 
concentrate  his  forces  for  the  bold  enterprise  which  decided  ^ 
the  fortune  of  the  war.     Having  masked  Shumlah  with  one  * 
division  of  his  forces,  he  forced  a  passage  through  the  defiles 
of  the  Balkan  and  took  Aidos  by  storm.      The  vizier,  alarm- 
ed by  this  unexpected  movement,  determined  to  remove  his 
quarters  to  Salamno.     He  was  encountered  by  Diebitsch 
on  his  march,  and  irretrievably  defeated.    The  very  soldiers 
who  had  so  recently  fought  the  Eussians  for  seventeen  hours 
now  scarcely  withstood  them  for  so  many  minutes  ;  they  fled 
at  the  first  onset,  abandoning  arms,  ammunition,  artillery,  and 
baggage.  Adrianople,  the  second  city  in  the  Turkish  empire, 
was  captured  without  firing  a  shot ;  Stamboul  itself  must 
have  fallen,  had  not  the  sidtan  consented  to  the  terms  of 
peace  dictated  by  the  conquerors.      He  signed  a  treaty  on 
the  14th  of  September  by  which  he  recognised  the  independ- 
ence of  Greece,  and  granted  to  Eussia  very  considerable  ad- 
vantages, and  a  guarantee  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses 
of  the  war.     Greece  indeed  was  already  virtually  free ;  the 
French  expedition  had  recovered  the  fortresses  of  the  Morea 
from  the  Turks  and  Egyptians,  while  the  Greeks  themselves 
had  gained  considerable  advantages  in  the  north.     It  was 
resolved  that  the  final  destinies  of  the  country  should  be 
arranged  by  a  congress  of  the  great  powers  in  London ;  the 
crown  of  Greece  was  first  offered  to  Prince  Leopold,  the 
relict  of  the  late  Princess  Charlotte,  but  after  a  long  negotia- 
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tion  he  rejected  it,  and  it  was  finally  bestowed  on  Prince 
Otho,  the  son  of  the  king  of  Bavaria. 

A  revolution  of  a  very  different  character  took  place  in 
Portugal.  When  Don  Pedro  resigned  the  throne  of  that 
kingdom  in  favour  of  his  daughter,  Donna  Maria  de  Gloria, 
he  appointed  his  brother  Don  Miguel  regent,  reasonably 
hoping  that  he  might  thus  secure  ms  daughter's  rights  and 
the  constitutional  privileges  which  he  had  given  to  the  Portu- 
guese. Before  quitting  Vienna  to  assume  the  reins  of  power 
Don  Miguel  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  charter ;  when 
he  visited  England,  on  his  way  to  Portugal,  he  repeated  his 
protestations  of  attachment  to  the  constitution  and  the  rights 
of  his  niece  so  warmly,  that  the  British  statesmen,  assured  of 
his  fidelity,  consented  to  withdraw  their  troops  from  Lisbon. 
Unfortunately,  after  his  return,  Don  Miguel  resigned  him- 
self to  the  guidance  of  the  queen-mother,  an  unprincipled 
woman,  who  seemed  to  think  that  a  bigoted  zeal  for  what 
she  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  religion  would  atone  for  every 
other  crime.  At  her  instigation  he  induced  the  fanatic 
rabble,  by  means  of  an  artful  priesthood,  to  proclaim  him 
absolute  King,  and  to  denounce  the  charter  as  inconsistent 
with  the  purity  of  the  Soman  faith.  The  friends  of  the 
constitution  organized  a  resistance  at  Oporto  and  in  the 
island  of  Madeira ;  but  their  efforts  were  badly  directed  and 
worse  supported.  They  were  finally  defeated  and  driven 
into  exile,  while  Don  Miguel  commenced  a  bitter  persecution 
against  all  who  had  been  conspicuous  for  their  advocacy  of 
liberal  opinions.  The  principal  powers  of  Europe  manifested 
their  detestation  of  such  treachery  by  withi»wing  their 
ambassadors  from  the  court  of  Lisbon. 

Prance  during  this  period  was  greatly  agitated  by  poli- 
tical strife ;  Charles  X.  was  more  bitterly  opposed  to  revo- 
lutionary principles  than  his  brother,  and  he  yielded  to  the 
counsels  of  the  bigoted  priests,  who  persuaded  him  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  restore  to  the  Church  all  the  power  which 
it  had  possessed  in  the  dark  ages.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Prench  people  became  persuaded  that  a  plot  was  formed  to 
deprive  them  of  the  constitutional  privileges  which  they  had 
gamed  after  so  long  a  struggle ;  thus  the  nation  became  gra- 
dually alienated  from  the  court,  and  the  court  from  the  na- 
tion ;  while  some  turbulent  spirits  endeavoured  to  aggravate 
this  hostility,  in  the  hope  of  profiting  by  a  future  convulsion. 
A  new  ministry  was  forced  upon  the  King  by  the  popular 
party ;  the  members  of  it  professed  moderate  principles,  but 
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they  wanted  the  abilities  and  the  influence  necessary  for 
steering  a  safe  course  between  the  extremes  of  royal  pre- 
rogative on  one  side  and  popular  encroachment  on  the  other. 
They  were  driven  by  the  majori^  of  the  chambers  to  make 
larger  concessions  to  the  demancb  of  the  people  than  they 
had  originally  intended,  and  the  reluctance  with  which  they 
yielded  deprived  them  of  popular  gratitude.  Even  their 
sending  an  armament  to  aid  the  Greeks  in  the  Morea^  their 
recalling  the  French  army  of  occupation  from  Spain,  and 
their  acknowledging  the  independence  of  the  South  Ame- 
rican republics,  failed  to  conciUate  the  support  of  the  demo- 
cratic party,  while  these  measures  rendercKl  them  perfectly 
odious  to  the  royalists.  They  were  suddenly  dismissed,  and 
the  formation  of  a  cabinet  was  intrusted  to  Prince  Polignac, 
whose  appointment  was  studiously  represented  as  a  declara- 
tion of  war  by  Charles  X.  against  his  subjects. 

Interesting  as  these  events  were,  they  excited  little  at- 
tention in  England,  where  the  public  miud  was  intently  fixed 
on  the  struggle  in  parliament  between  those  who  sought  to 
effect  important  constitutional  changes  and  those  who  were 
resolved  to  resist  all  innovation.  The  duke  of  Wellington's 
cabinet  had  been  placed  in  office  mainly  by  the  influence  of 
that  portion  of  the  aristocracy  which  was  anxious  to  check 
the  progress  of  change,  and  resist  certain  proposed  measures 
which  they  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  supremacy,  if  not 
the  safety,  of  the  Established  Church.  One  of  these  mea- 
sures was  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  by 
which  dissenters  were  excluded  from  office ;  it  was  proposed 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  on  a  division  the  ministers 
were  left  in  such  a  minority  that  they  not  only  withdrew 
further  opposition  but  adopted  the  measure  as  their  own, 
and  carried  it  successfully  through  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment. 

This  event  gave  fresh  vigour  to  the  efforts  made  by  the 
Irish  Catholics  to  procure  the  concessions  which  they  usu- 
ally called  emancipation.  The  rejection  of  a  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose by  the  House  of  Lords  in  1828  only  roused  them  to 
greater  exertion ;  and,  on  the  other  haad,  the  partisans  of 
JProtestant  ascendency  in  Ireland  began  to  form  clubs  for 
the  protection  of  their  peculiar  privileges.  An  unexpected 
event  exasperated  the  strife  of  parties,  and  threatened  to 
bring  matters  to  a  dangerous  crisis.  Mr.  Yesey  Fitzgerald, 
having  accepted  office  under  the  duke  of  Wellington,  va- 
cated his  seat  for  the  county  of  Clare,  reasonably  expecting 
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that  there  would  be  no  obstacle  to  his  reelection.  Mr. 
O'Connell,  an  Irish  Catholic,  who  had  been  long  recognised 
as  the  popular  leader,  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
vacant  seat,  and  in  spite  of  the  disqualifying  laws  was  elected 
by  an  overwhelming  majority.  It  was  considered  disputable 
-whether  he  might  not  take  his  seat,  but  on  all  hands  it  was 
allowed  that  he  was  the  legal  representative  of  the  county. 

This  was  a  state  of  things  which  could  not  with  safety  be 

permitted  to  continue ;  the  ministers  felt  that  they  should 

either  increase  the  severity  of  the  exclusive  laws,  which  the 

temper  of  the  times  would  hardly  have  permitted,  or  that 

they  should  remove  the  few  restrictions  which  prevented 

Catholics  from  enjoying  the  full  benefits  of  the  constitution. 

They  chose  the  latter  alternative,  and,  after  some  difficulty 

in  overcoming  the  king's  reluctance,  they  had  the  concession 

of  the  Catholic  claims  recommended  in  the  roval  speech,  at 

the  opening  of  the  session  of  parliament.   The  bill  for  giving 

effect  to  this  recommendation  was  strenuously  opposed  in 

both  houses,  but,  as  it  was  supported  by  the  united  strength 

of  the  ministers  and  the  par^  by  which  they  were  most 

commonly  resisted,  it  passed  steadily  through  both  houses, 

and  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  13th  of  April,  1829. 

From  the  time  that  this  important  measure  was  carried 
the  domestic  condition  of  Britain  presented  an  aspect  of 
more  tranquilhty  than  had  been  witnessed  for  many  years. 
Party  strife  seemed  hushed  within  and  without  the  walls  of 
parliament,  as  if  both  parties  had  been  wearied  out  by  the 
protracted  discussion  of  the  question  they  had  just  settled. 
On  the  26th  of  June,  1830,  George  IV.  died  at  Windsor 
Castle,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother. 

Section  III.     History  of  Europe  during  the  reign  of* 
Willicm  IF, 

Few  monarchs  ever  attained  such  immediate  popularity 
on  their  accession  as  William  IV.  He  had  been  educated 
in  the  navy,  always  a  favourite  branch  of  service  with  the 
British  people ;  he  was  emiuent  for  the  domestic  virtues, 
which  are  the  more  readily  comprehended  by  a  nation  as  their 
value  is  felt  in  every  walk  of  life  ;  his  habits  were  economical, 
and  his  manners  familiar ;  he  exhibited  himself  to  his  people, 
conversed  with  them,  and  shared  in  their  tastes  and  amuse- 
ments. As  he  had  been  intimately  connected  with  some  of 
the  leading  whigs  before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  it  was 
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generally  believed  that  the  policy  by  which  that  party  had 
been  jealously  excluded  from  power  during  the  two  preced- 
ing reigns  would  be  abandoneo,  and  it  was  hoped  that  a  new 
cabinet  would  be  formed  by  the  coalition  of  ministers  with 
their  opponents.  The  parliamentary  debates  soon  put  an 
end  to  these  expectations ;  the  opposition  to  the  ministry, 
which  had  been  almost  nominal  smce  the  settlement  of  the 
Catholic  question,  was  more  than  usually  violent  in  the 
debate  on  the  address ;  the  formal  business  of  the  house 
was  indeed  despatched  with  aU  possible  expedition,  prepara- 
tory to  a  new  election ;  but  before  parliament  could  be 
prorogued  the  whigs  were  virtually  pledged  to  irreconcilable 
war  with  the  administration. 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  the  affairs  of  France,  which  had 
for  two  years  been  fast  hastening  to  a  crisis.  Never  had  a 
ministry  in  any  country  to  encounter  such  a  storm  of  viru- 
lence and  invective  as  that  which  assailed  the  cabinet  of 
Prince  Polignac ;  though  he  was  perhaps  justly  suspected 
of  arbitrary  designs,  yet  his  first  measures  were  dignified 
and  moderate ;  some  of  them  even  seem  to  have  been  framed 
in  a  spirit  of  conciliation.  But  nothing  could  purchase  the 
forbearance  of  his  opponents;  they  scrupled  not  to  have 
recourse  to  downright  falsehood,  and  in  some  cases  accused 
him  of  designs  so  exquisitely  absurd  that  they  appeared 
to  have  been  invented  for  the  express  purpose  of  measuring 
the  extent  of  popular  credulity.  Charles  X.  more  than 
shared  the  odium  thrown  on  his  obnoxious  favourite ;  his 
patronage  of  the  Jesuits  and  monastic  orders,  his  revival  of 
austere  and  rigid  etiquette  in  his  court,  and  his  marked 
dislike  of  those  who  had  acquired  eminence  in  the  revo- 
lution, or  under  Napoleon,  were  circumstances  which  ren- 
desred  him  unpopular  with  the  great  bulk  of  a  nation  so  long 
estranged  from  the  Bourbons  and  their  policy. 

Pofignac  defied  the  storm ;  but  unfortunately,  as  the 
contest  continued,  he  departed  from  the  course  of  caution 
and  prudence,  probably  because  injustice  had  driven  him 
into  anger,  and  he  soon  furnished  his  adversaries  vnth  iust 
grounds  for  continued  hostility.  When  the  chambers 
assembled  the  royal  speech  was  a  direct  attack  on  the  first 
principles  of  the  constitution,  concluding  with  a  threat  of 
resummg  the  concessions  made  by  the  charter,  which  was 
notoriously  impotent,  and  therefore  supremely  ridiculous. 
A  very  uncourtly  reply  was  voted  by  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, after  a  very  anunated  debate,  by  a  majority  of  forty. 
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The  only  alternative  now  left  was  a  dissolution  of  the  cham- 
bers or  a  change  of  the  ministry ;  Charles  X.  chose  the 
former,  trusting  that  events  might  turn  the  popular  current 
and  give  him  a  more  manageable  chamber  at  a  new 
election. 

Charles  and  his  ministers  appear  to  have  hoped  that 
their  unpopularity  would  be  overcome,  and  their  future 
projects  facilitated,  by  gratifying  the  taste  of  the  French 
people  for  military  glory.  An  armament  was  therefore  pre- 
pared with  extraordinary  care  and  sent  against  Algiers, 
under  the  pretext  that  the  dey  had  insulted  the  honour  of 
France.  The  success  of  the  expedition  corresponded 
with  the  exertions  made  to  insure  it ;  the  city  of  Algiers 
was  taken  after  a  very  slight  resistance,  the  dey  was  sent 
prisoner  to  Italy,  and  his  vast  treasures  remained  at  the 
disposal  of  the  conquerors.  It  was  reasonable  that  the 
maritime  powers  should  feel  jealous  at  the  establishment  of 
French  garrisons  and  colonies  in  northern  Africa ;  to  allay 
their  suspicions  a  promise  was  made  that  the  occupation  of 
Algiers  should  be  merely  temporary ;  but  the  French  nation 
formed  such  an  attachment  to  their  conquest  that  they  have 
kept  it  ever  since. 

Polignac,  relying  on  the  moral  effect  which  the  conquest 
of  Algiers  would  produce,  dissolved  the  chambers,  but,  with 
the  same  infatuation  which  seems  to  have  directed  all  his 
movements,  he  at  the  same  time  dismissed  the  only  two 
moderate  members  of  his  cabinet,  and  supplied  their  places 
by  the  most  unpopular  men  in  France.  Such  a  course,  as 
ought  to  have  been  foreseen,  more  than  counterbalanced 
any  benefit  which  the  ministers  might  have  gained  from  the 
conquest  of  Algiers  ;  the  elections  left  them  in  a  miserable 
minority,  and  matters  were  consequently  brought  to  a  crisis. 

The  majority  of  the  commercial  classes  and  landed 
proprietors  in  France  dreaded  the  renewal  of  civil  commo- 
tions ;  they  knew  that  there  was  an  active  republican  party 
in  the  country,  which,  though  not  very  numerous,  was  very 
unscrupulous  and  energetic ;  they  feared,  and  not  without 
reason,  that  the  triumph  of  this  party,  which  was  no  unlike- 
ly termination  of  a  revolutionary  struggle,  would  lead  to 
the  renewal  of  the  horrors  perpetrated  during  the  reign  of 
terror,  when  the  Jacobins  were  in  power.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  these  classes  were  equally  hostile  to  the  restoration  of 
the  ancient  despotism,  which  they  believed  to  be  the  object 
of  the  king  and  his  ministers.     Had  Charles  X.  declared 
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that  lie  would  be  contented  with  the  prerogatire  of  a  con- 
stitutional monarch,  dismissed  his  obnoxious  ministers,  and 
formed  a  cabinet  of  moderate  men,  the  crisis  would  haye 
passed  over  without  danger ;  unfortunately  more  arbitrary 
counsels  prevailed  ;  Polignac  and  his  colleagues  resolved  to 
terminate  the  struggle  by  subverting  the  constitution. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  July  three  ordinances 
were  published,  which  virtually  subvertecf  the  constitutional 
privileges  granted  by  the  charter.  The  first  dissolved  the 
newly-elected  Chamber  of  Deputies  before  it  assembled; 
the  second  changed  the  law  of  elections,  and  disfranchised 
the  great  body  of  electors  ;  and  the  third  subjected  the  press 
to  new  and  severe  restrictions  which  would  completely  have 
annihilated  its  liberties. 

It  was  late  in  the  day  before  intelligence  of  these  events 
was  generally  circulated  through  Paris,  and  the  news  at 
first  seemed  to  excite  astonishment  rather  than  indignation  ; 
the  ministers  passed  the  day  in  quiet  at  their  hotels,  receiv- 
ing the  visits  of  their  friends  and  congratulating  themselves 
upon  the  delusive  tranquillity.  But  their  opponents,  were 
not  inactive  ;  expresses  were  sent  to  summon  all  the  depu- 
ties of  their  party  within  reach,  and  those  who  had  already 
arrived  in  Paris  held  a  private  meeting  to  concert  measures 
of  resistance.  The  pnncipal  journalists  acted  with  still 
greater  promptitude;  they  prepared  and  published  a  pro- 
test against  the  restrictions  on  the  press,  whose  daring 
language  would  probably  have  exposed  them  to  the  penalties 
of  treason  had  the  contest  terminated  diflTerently. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th  few  of  the  journals  appear- 
ed, for  the  publication  of  those  which  were  not  sanctioned 
by  the  minister  of  the  interior  was  prohibited  by  the  police. 
The  printers,  thus  suddenly  deprived  of  employment,  &rmed 
a  body  of  vindictive  rioters,  and  their  numbers  were  in- 
creased by  the  closing  of  several  large  factories  in  the  suburbs 
of  Paris.  The  proprietors  of  two  journals  printed  their 
papers  in  defiance  of  the  ordinance,  and  the  first  disturbance 
was  occasioned  by  the  police  forcing  an  entrance  into  their 
establishments,  breaking  the  presses,  scattering  the  types, 
and  rendering  the  machinery  unserviceable.  80  little  was 
an  insurrection  anticipated,  that  Charles,  accompanied  by 
the  dauphin,  went  on  a  hunting  match  to  Eambomllet ;  and 
his  ministers  neglected  the  ordinary  precaution  of  strength- 
ening the  garrison  of  the  capital.  It  was  only  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  27  th  that  Marmont  received  his  appointment  as 
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military  goyemor  of  Paris,  and  it  was  not  till  after  four  in 
the  afternoon  that  orders  were  given  to  put  the  troops  under 
arms. 

Between  six  and  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  some 
detachments  of  troops  were  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  police ; 
this  was  the  signal  for  commencing  the  contest ;  several 
smart  skirmishes  took  place  hetween  the  citizens  and  the 
soldiers,  in  which  the  latter  were  generally  successful,  so 
that  Marmont  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king,  congratulating  him 
on  the  suppression  of  the  riot,  while  the  ministers  issued 
their  last  ordinance,  declaring  Paris  in  a  state  of  siege. 
When  night  closed  in  the  citizens  destroyed  every  lamp  in 
the  city,  thus  securing  the  protection  of  diurkness  for  their 
preparations  to  renew  the  struggle. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  Marmont  was  astonished  to 
find  that  the  riots,  which  he  had  deemed  suppressed,  had 
assumed  the  formidahle  aspect  of  a  revolution.     The  citizens 
were  ready  and  organized  for  a  decisive  contest ;  they  were 
in  possession  of  the  arsenal  and  the  powder  magazine ; 
they  had  procured  arms  from  the  shops  of  the  gunsmiths 
and  the  police  stations ;   they  had  erected  barricades  across 
the  principal  streets  ;    and  had  selected  leaders  competent 
to  direct  their  exertions.     Under  these  circumstances  the 
marshal  hesitated  before  taking  any  decisive  step ;   it  was 
noon  before  he  had  resolved  how  to  act,  and  he  then  deter- 
mined to  clear  the  streets  by  military  force.     He  divided 
his  troops  into  four  columns,  which  he  directed  to  move  in 
different  directions,  thus  unwisely  separating  his  forces,  so 
that  they  could  not  act  in  concert.     Every  step  taken  by 
the  columns  was  marked  by  a  series  of  murderous  conflicts ; 
they  were  assailed  with  musketry  from  the  barricades,  from 
the  windows  and  tops  of  houses,  from  the  corners  of  streets, 
and  from  the  narrow  alleys  and  passages  which  abound  in 
Paris.      When  the  cavalry  attempted  to  charge  they  were 
overwhelmed  with  stones  and  articles  of  fumitmre  flung  from 
the  houses ;  their  horses  stumbled  in  the  unpaved  streets, 
or  were  checked  by  the  barricades,  while  the  citizens,  pro- 
tected by  their  dwellings,  kept  up  a  heavy  fire,  which  the 
disheartened  horsemen  were  unable  to  return.     Though  the 
i*oyal  guards  performed  their  duty,  the  troops  of  the  line 
showed  great  reluctance  to  fire  on  the  citizens,  and  hence 
the  insurgents  were  enabled  to  seize  many  important  posts 
with  httle  or  no  opposition.     When  evening  closed  the 
troops  had  been  defeated  in   every  direction ;  they  re- 
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turned  to  their  barracks  wearj,  hungry,  and  dispirited  ;  by 
some  inexplicable  blunder  no  provision  was  made  for  tbeu* 
refreshment,  while  every  family  in  Paris  vied  in  supplying 
the  insurgents  with  everything  they  wanted. 

Marmont  was  now  f idly  sensible  of  the  perils  of  his  situ- 
ation ;  he  wrote  to  the  infatuated  king,  representing  the 
dangerous  condition  of  Paris,  and  soliciting  fresh  instruc- 
tions ;  the  orders  he  received  in  reply  urged  him  to  persevere, 
and  indirectly  censured  his  former  conduct  by  directing  him 
''  to  act  with  masses.'' 

The  contest  was  renewed  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day, 
the  soldiers  evincing  great  feebleness,  while  the  populace 
seemed  animated  by  a  certainty  of  success.  While  the  issue 
was  yet  doubtful  two  regiments  of  the  line  went  over  to  the 
insurgents  in  a  body ;  the  citizens,  thus  strengthened,  rushed 
through  the  gap  which  this  defection  left  in  the  royal  line, 
took  the  Louvre  by  assault,  and  soon  compelled  the  troops 
that  remained  faithful  to  the  royal  cause  either  to  lay  down 
their  arms  or  evacuate  Paris.  GDhe  revolution  was  speedily 
completed  by  the  installation  of  a  provisional  government ; 
measures  were  adopted  for  the  speedy  convocation  of  the 
chambers,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  capital  had  nearly  assumed 
its  ordinary  aspect  of  tranquillity. 

Charles  and  his  ministers  appear  to  have  believed  that 
the  country  would  not  follow  the  example  of  Paris.  They 
were  speedily  convinced  of  their  error ;  the  king  was  aban- 
doned not  only  by  his  courtiers  but  even  by  his  house- 
hold servants  ;  he  was  forced  to  wait  helplessly  in  his  country 
seat  until  he  was  dismissed  to  contemptuous  exile  by  the 
national  commissioners.  His  ministers  attempted  to  escape 
in  disguise,  but  were  most  of  them  arrested,  a  circumstance 
which  occasioned  great  perplexity  to  the  new  government. 
In  the  mean  time  the  duke  of  Orleans,  far  the  most  popular 
of  the  royal  family,  was  chosen  lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom,  and  when  the  chambers  met  he  was  elected  to 
the  throne,  with  the  title  of  Louis  Philippe  I.,  king  of  the 
French. 

This  revolution  produced  an  extraordinair  degree  of  poli- 
tical excitement  throughout  Europe ;  even  m  England  the 
rick-bumings  and  other  incendiary  acts  gave  formidable 
sij^s  of  popular  discontent ;  but  the  personal  attachment 
of  the  nation  to  the  sovereign^  and  the  prudent  measures  of 
the  government,  prevented  any  attempt  at  revolution. 
When  parliament  assembled  the  duke  of  Wellington  took 
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an  early  opportunity  of  declaring  that  Be  would  resist  any 
attempt  to  make  a  change  in  the  representative  system  of 
the  country,  and  this  declaratiou,  which  was  wholly  unexpect- 
ed, or  rather  which  was  contrary  to  very  general  expecta- 
tions, at  once  deprived  the  ministers  of  the  popularity  they 
had  hitherto  eujoyed.  An  event  of  trifling  importance  in  it- 
self, but  very  grave  in  its  consequences,  provea  still  more  in- 
jurious to  the  Wellington  administration.  The  king  had 
been  invited  to  dine  with  the  lord  mayor  of  London  on  the 
9th  of  November,  and  his  ministers  were  of  course  expected 
to  accompany  him.  All  the  preparations  were  complete, 
when  a  city  magistrate,  having  heard  that  some  persons  in- 
tended to  insult  the  duke  of  "Wellington  in  consequence 
of  his  late  unpopular  speech,  wrote  to  his  grace,  recommend- 
ing him  not  to  come  without  a  military  escort.  The  riots  in 
Paris  and  Brussels,  which  had  commenced  in  trifling  disturb- 
ances and  ended  in  revolutions,  were  too  recent  not  to  alarm 
the  ministers  ;  they  resolved  that  the  king's  visit  to  the  city 
should  be  postponed  to  some  more  favourable  conjuncture. 

This  announcement  produced  a  general  panic ;  business 
was  suspended ;  the  funds  fell  four  per  cent,  in  a  few  hours : 
the  city  of  London  continued  in  the  greatest  anxiety  and 
alarm,  for  every  one  believed  that  some  dreadful  conspiracv 
was  discovered  at  the  moment  it  was  about  to  explode.     A 
day  sufficed  to  show  that  no  substantial  grounds  for  appre- 
hension existed,  and  people  excused  their  vain  terrors  by 
throwing  all  the  blame  upon  the  government.  The  ministers 
were  overwhelmed,  with  a  storm  of  indignant  ridicule,  which 
was  scarcely  merited,  for  they  could  not  have  anticipated 
such  an  extensive  and  groundless  panic,  and  there  could 
be  little  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  removing  any  pretext 
for  a  tumultuous  assembly  m  the  long  nights  of  November. 
This  strange  occurrence  proved  fatd  to  the  ministry, 
which  indeed  had  previously  been  tottering.     On  a  question 
of  confidence  the  ministers  were  defeated  by  a  majority  of 
twenty-nine  in  the  House  of  Commons,  upon  which  the  duke 
of  Wellington  and  his   colleagues  immediatelv  resigned 
their  offices.  A  new  ministry  was  formed  under  the  auspices 
of  Earl  Gbey,  composed  of  the  old  whig  opposition  and  the 
party  commonly  called  Mr.   Canning's  friends ;    it  was 
recommended  to  the  nation  by  the  premier's  early  declaration 
that  the  principles  of  his  cabinet  should  be  Eeform,  Eetrench- 
ment,  and  Peace. 

But  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe  was  now  a  task  of 
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no  ordinary  difficulty.  The  excitement  produced  hj  the 
late  Frenen  revolution  had  aroused  an  insurrectionaTj 
spirit  in  every  country  where  the  people  had  to  complain  of 
real  or  fancied  wrongs;  and  the  continental  sovereigns, 
alarmed  for  their  power,  looked  with  jealousy  on  every 
movemeut  that  seemed  likely  to  lead  to  a  popular  triumph. 
The  emperor  of  Bussia  went  so  far  as  to  hesitate  about 
acknowledging  the  title  of  Louis  Philippe  to  the  throne  of 
France,  and  when  he  at  length  yielded  to  the  example  and 
influence  of  the  other  European  states  his  recognition  of  a 
king  elected  hy  the  people  was  so  reluctant  and  ungracious 
as  to  he  deemed  an  msult  hy  the  French  nation. 

Nowhere  did  the  insurrectionary  spirit  thus  excited 
produce  more  decisive  effects  than  in  Belgium,  whose  com- 
pulsory union  with  Holland  was  one  of  the  most  unwise 
arrangements  of  the  congress  of  Yienna.  The  Dutch  and 
Flemings  differed  in  manners,  in  hahits,  and  in  religion; 
their  commercial  interests  were  opposed;  their  national 
antipathies  were  ancient  and  inveterate.  In  the  midst  of 
these  anxieties,  produced  hy  the  events  in  Paris,  the  Dutch 
ministers  continued  to  goad  the  Belgians  hy  restrictiye  laws, 
and  at  length  drove  them  into  open  revolt.  On  the  night 
of  the  2  jth  of  August  a  formidahle  riot  hegan  in  Brussels ; 
the  Dutch  authorities  and  garrison,  after  having  exhibited 
the  most  flagrant  proofs  of  incapacity  and  cowardice,  wete 
driven  out,  aad  a  provisional  government  installed  in  the 
city.  The  king  of  Holland  hesitated  between  concession 
and  the  employment  of  force ;  he  adopted  a  middle  course 
of  policy,  and  sent  his  sons  to  redress  grievances  and  an 
army  to  enforce  the  royal  authority ;  at  the  same  time  he 
convoked  the  states-general.  The  Dutch  princes  were 
received  with  such  coolness  at  Brussels  that  tney  returned 
to  the  army  ;  soon  after.  Prince  Frederick,  having  learned 
that  the  patriots  were  divided  among  themselves,  led  the 
royal  troops  to  Brussels,  and  at  the  same  time  published  an 
amnesty,  but  unfortunately  with  such  sweeping  exceptions 
that  it  should  rather  be  called  an  edict  of  proscription. 
For  four  days  the  Dutch  and  Belgians  contested  the  posses- 
sion of  the  city  with  equal  want  of  skill  and  courage,  but 
with  somewhat  more  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents. 
Finally  the  Dutch  were  driven  put,  and  a  provisional  goveni- 
ment  established.  Proposals  of  mediation  were  made  by 
the  prince  of  Orange,  which  were  disavowed  by  his  father, 
the  king  of  Holland,  and  equally  rejected  by  the  Flemings ; 
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thus  refused  by  both  parties,  he  allowed  matters  to  take 
their  course,  and  Belgium  became  an  independent  state. 
Many  tedious  negotiations  and  discussions  were  necessary 
before  this  disarrangement  of  the  European  powers  could 
be  adjusted  so  as  to  avert  the  danger  of  a  general  war.  At 
length  Leopold,  prince  of  Saie  Coburg,  nearly  connected 
with  the  royal  family  of  England,  was  elected  sovereign  of  the 
new  kingdom,  and,  to  conciliate  his  subjects  and  strengthen 
his  throne,  he  formed  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  the  French. 

Germany  was  not  exempt  from  the  perils  of  popular 
commotion.  In  the  year  1813  the  sovereigns  of  the  principal 
German  states  had  promised  popular  constitutions  to  their 
subjects  as  a  reward  for  their  exertions  in  delivering  the 
continent  from  the  tyranny  of  Napoleon.  These  promises 
had  not  been  fulfilled ;  there  were  many  discontented  per- 
sons anxious  to  profit  by  the  example  of  France  and  Bel- 
gium, but  fortunately,  in  the  principal  states,  the  personal 
character  of  the  sovereigns  had  so  endeared  them  to  the 
people  that  no  insurrection  was  attempted.  In  some  of 
the  minor  states  there  were  slight  revolutions  ;  the  duke  of 
Brunswick  was  deposed  by  his  subjects,  and  the  throne 
transferred  to  his  brother ;  the  king  of  Saxony  was  forced  to 
resign  in  favour  of  his  nephew ;  and  the  elector  of  Hesse 
was  compelled  to  grant  a  constitutional  charter. 

Spain  continued  to  languish  under  the  iron  sway  of  Fer- 
dinand VII. ;  the  people  generally  seemed  to  have  no  wish 
for  liberty,  and  the  abortive  efforts  to  establish  the  consti- 
tution again  were  easily  quelled  and  cruelly  punished.  The 
condition  of  Portugal  appeared  to  be  similar ;  Don  Miguel, 
who  had  usurped  the  throne,  was  so  strenuously  supported 
by  the  priests  and  monks  that  every  attempt  to  effect  a 
change  seemed  hopeless.  Italy  shared  in  the  excitement  of 
the  time,  but  the  jealous  watchfulness  of  Austria,  and  the 
formidable  garrisons  which  that  power  had  established  in 
Northern  Italy,  effectually  prevented  any  outbreak.  Insur- 
rectionary movements  took  place  in  several  of  the  Swiss 
cantons,  but  the  disputes  were  arranged  with  promptness 
and  equity  so  speedily  as  to  avert  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 

Poland  was  one  of  the  last  countries  to  catch  the  fiame 
of  insurrection,  but  there  it  raged  most  furiously.  Provoked 
by  the  cruelties  of  the  archduke  Constantino,  who  governed 
the  country  for  his  brother  the  emperor  of  Eussia,  the  Poles 
took  up  arms  at  a  time  when  all  the  statesmen  of  Europe 
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were  intent  on  maintaining  peace,  and  were  therefore  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  their  sympathies  from  the  gallant  strug- 
gle. Unaided  and  unsupported,  the  Poles  for  nearly  two 
yean  maintained  an  unequal  struggle  against  the  gigantic 
power  of  Bussia ;  they  were  finally  crushed,  and  have  ever 
since  been  subjected  to  the  yoke  of  the  most  cruel  despotism. 

France,  which  had  scattered  these  elements  of  oiscord, 
was  far  from  enjoying  tranquillity  itself.  The  republican 
party  deemed  itself  Ij^trayed  by  the  election  of  a  king,  and 
several  who  had  consented  to  that  arrangement  were  dissa- 
tisfied with  the  limited  extension  of  popular  privileges  -gained 
by  the  revolution.  A  great  number  of  idle  and  discontented 
young  men:  were  anxious  to  involve  Europe  in  a  war  of 
opinion,  and  they  denounced  the  king  as  a  traitor  to  the 
principles  which  had  placed  him  on  the  throne  because  he 
refused  to  gratify  their  insane  wishes.  The  total  separation 
of  the  church  firom  the  state  alienated  the  Erench  clergy ; 
while  the  royalists,  recovered  from  their  first  terror,  began 
to  entertain  hopes  of  a  restoration.  Thus  surrounded  by 
difficulties  and  dangers,  Louis  Philippe  was  far  from  finding 
his  throne  a  bed  of  roses ;  but  he  evmced  firmness  and  ta- 
lent adequate  to  the  occasion,  and  he  was  zealously  supported 
by  the  middle  classes,  who  looked  upon  him  as  their  guar- 
antee for  constitutional  freedom  and  assured  tranquilli^. 

His  success,  however,  would  have  been  doubtful  but  for 
the  efficient  support  he  received  from  the  national  guard, 
whose  organization  was  rapidly  completed  in  Paris  and  the 
provinces.     This  civic  body  repressea  the  riots  of  the  work- 
men and  artisans,  broke  up  the  meetings  of  revolutionary 
clubs,  and  frustrated  the  attempts  of  republican  fiuiatics, 
without  incurring  the  odium  which  would  have  been  attached 
to  the  exertions  of  the  police  and  military.     The  severest  i 
test  to  which  the  stabilify  of  the  new  government  in  Pans  | 
was  exposed  arose  from  the  trials  of  the  ministers  who  had  | 
signed  the  fatal  ordinances.     Louis  Philippe  made  no  effort  , 
to  seize  these  delinquents,  and  would  probably  have  been 
rejoiced  at  their  escape ;  four  of  them  were,  as  we  have  said, 
arrested  by  some  zealous  patriots  at  a  distance  from  Paris,  as 
they  were  endeavouring  to  escape  under  the  protection  of 
false  passports;  the  government  had  no  option,  but  was 
forced  to  send  them  for  trial  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers. 
The  partisans  of  anarchy  took  advantage  of  the  popular  ex- 
citement to  raise  formidable  riots,  which  might  have  termin- 
ated in  a  new  and  sanguinary  revolution  but  for  the  zeal 
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and  firmness  of  the  national  guard.  Afiber  an  impartial  trial 
Polignac  and  his  companions  were  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprisonment  and  civil  death,  and  were  quickly  removed 
from  the  capital  to  a  distant  prison.  Tranquillity  was  re- 
established on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  after  the  trial, 
and  the  citizens  of  Paris  demonstrated  the  extent  of  their 
late  alarms  by  the  brilliant  illuminations  with  which  they 
celebrated  the  restoration  of  order. 

England  was  deeply  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  remodel 
her  constitution.  Early  in  1 83 1  the  new  premier  declared 
that  **  Mioisters  had  succeeded  in  framing  a  measure  of  re- 
form, which  they  were  persuaded  would  prove  efficient  with- 
out exceeding  the  bounds  of  that  wise  moderation  with 
which  such  a  measure  should  be  accompanied."  On  the  ist 
of  March  the  measure  was  introduced  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  Lord  John  Bussell,  aad  from  that  moment  to  its  final 
succesa  it  almost  wholly  engrossed  the  attention  of  the 
country.  The  debate  on  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  lasted 
the  unprecedented  number  of  seven  nights ;  the  discussion 
on  the  second  reading  was  shorter  but  more  animated ;  it 
was  carried  only  by  a  majority  of  one.  Ministers  were 
subsequently  defeated  on  two  divisions,  and  at  their  instiga- 
tion the  king  hastily  dissolved  the  parliament.  The  elec- 
tions took  place  amid  such  popular  excitement  that  ardent 
supporters  of  the  ministerial  measure  were  returned  by 
nearly  all  the  large  constituencies,  and  the  success  of  the 
I^eform  BiQ,  at  least  so  far  as  the  House  of  Commons  was 
concerned,  was  secured. 

The  Eeform  Bill  passed  slowly  but  securely  through  the 
House  of  Commons ;  it  was  then  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  and, 
after  a  debate  of  five  nights,  rejected  by  a  majority  of  41. 
Great  was  the  popular  disappointment,  but  the  promptitude 
with  which  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  motion  of  Lord 
Ebrington,  passed  a  vote  of  confidence  in  ministers,  and 
pledged  itself  to  persevere  with  the  measure  of  reform, 
cabned  the  agitation  in  the  metropolis  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  coiuitrv.  Some  serious  riots,  however,  occurred  at 
Derby  and  ifottingham,  which  were  not  suppressed  until 
considerable  mischief  was  done ;  Bristol  suffered  still  more 
severely  from  the  excesses  of  a  licentious  mob,  whose  ftiry 
was  not  checked  until  many  lives  were  lost  and  a  great 
amount  of  valuable  property  wantonly  destroyed. 

"While  the  excitement  respecting  the  Eeform  Bill  was  at 
the  highest  a  new  pestilential  disease  was  imported  into  the 
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country.  It  was  called  the  Asiatic  Cholera,  because  it  first 
appeared  in  India,  whence  it  gradually  extended  in  a  north- 
western direction  to  Europe.  Its  ravages  in  Great  Britain 
were  not,  by  any  means,  so  great  as  they  had  been  in  some 
parts  of  the  continent,  yet  they  were  very  desteictive ;  they 
were  met  by  a  bold  and  generous  offer  of  service  from  the 
physicians  throughout  the  empire,  and  their  conduct,  while 
the  pestilence  prevailed,  rejected  the  highest  honour  on  the 
character  of  the  medical  profession  in  Q-reat  Britain. 

A  new  B«form  Bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons  immediately  after  the  assembling  of  parliament ; 
it  passed  there  with  little  opposition,  and  was  sent  up  to 
the  House  of  liords.  As  no  change  had  been  made  in  the 
constitution  of  that  body,  great  anxiety  was  felt  respecting 
the  fate  of  the  measure ;  but  some  peers  who  had  fomierly 
opposed  it  became  anxious  for  a  compromise,  and  the  second 
reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  nine.  But  these  new 
allies  of  the  ministry  were  resolved  to  make  important  alter- 
ations in  the  character  of  the  measure,  and  when  the  bill 
went  into  committee  the  ministers  found  themselves  in  a  mi- 
nority. Earl  Grey  proposed  to  the  king  the  creation  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  peers  to  turn  the  scale,  but  his  majestv 
refused  to  proceed  to  such  extremities,  and  all  the  members 
of^the  cabinet  resigned.  The  duke  of  Wellington  received, 
through  Lord  Lyndhurst,  his  majesty's  commands  to  form 
a  new  administration,  and  he  undertook  the  task  in  the  face 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  that  it  had  ever  been  the  &te  of 
a  British  statesman  to  encounter.  The  nation  was  plunged 
into  an  .extraordinary  and  dangerous  state  of  excitement; 
the  House  of  Commons,  by  a  majority  of  eighty,  virtually 
pledged  itself  to  the  support  of  the  late  ministij ;  addresses 
to  the  crown  were  sent  from  various  popular  bodies  which 
were  by  no  means  distinguished  by  moderation  of  tone  or 
language ;  associations  were  formed  to  secure  the  suecess  of 
the  Beform  Measiire,  and  the  country  seemed  brought  to 
the  verge  of  a  revolution.  Under  such  cireumBtances  the 
duke  of  Wellington  saw  that  success  was  hopeless,  he  re- 
signed the  commission  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted, 
and  advised  his  majesty  to  renew  his  communications  with 
his  former  advisers.  Earl  Grey  returned  to  office ;  a  secret 
compact  was  made  that  no  new  peers  should  be  created  if 
the  Beform  Bill  were  suffered  to  pass;  and  the  measure, 
having  been  rapidly  hurried  through  the  remaining  stages, 
received  the  royal  assent  on  the  7th  of  June.  The  Irish  and 
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Scotch  Eeform  Bills  attracted  comparatively  but  little  no- 
tice ;  a  law  for  enforclDg  the  collection  of  tithes  in  Ireland 
was  more  vigorously  opposed,  and  the  ignorant  peasants  of 
Ireland  were  encouraged  by  their  advocates  to  resist  the 
payment  of  the  impost. 

While  England  was  engrossed  by  the  discussions  on  the 
Reform  Bill  the  new  monarchy  established  in  France  was 
exposed  to  the  most  imminent  dangers  from  the  republicans 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  partisans  of  the  exiled  famiLy  on 
the  other.  The  republican  party  was  the  more  violent  and 
infinitely  the  more  dangerous,  because,  in  the  capital  at  least, 
there  was  a  much  greater  mass  to  whom  its  opinions  and 
incentives  were  likely  to  be  agreeable.  There  was  also  a 
spirit  of  fanaticism  in  its  members  which  almost  amounted 
to  insanity ;  several  attempts  were  made  to  assassinate  the 
king,  and  his  frequent  escapes  may  be  justly  regarded  a% 
providential.  When  any  of  the  apostles  of  sedition  were 
brought  to  trial  they  openly  maintained  their  revolutionary 
doctnnes ;  treated  the  king  vnth  scorn  and  derision ;  in- 
veighed against  the  existing  institutions  of  the  country ;  en- 
tered into  brutal  and  violent  altercations  -with  the  public 
prosecutor ;  menaced  the  iuries  and  insulted  the  judges. 
The  very  extravagance  of  this  evil  at  length  worked  out  a 
remedy ;  the  bombast  of  the  republicans  was  carried  to  such 
an  excess  of  absurdity  that  it  became  ridiculous ;  the  re- 
publicans were  disarmed  when  they  found  that  the  nonsense 
of  their  inflated  speeches  produced  not  intimidation  but 
shouts  of  laughter.  Moderate  men  took  courage ;  the  mid- 
dle classes,  to  whose  prosperity  peace  abroad  and  tranquillity 
at  home  were  essentially  necessary,  rallied  round  the  mon- 
archy, and  the  republicans  were  forced  to  remain  silent  until 
some  new  excitement  of  the  public  mind  would  afford  an 
opportunity  for  disseminating  mischievous  falsehoods. 

An  insurrection  of  the  Carlists,  as  the  partisans  of  the 
exiled  family  were  called,  in  the  south  of  France  injured  the 
cause  it  was  designed  to  serve.  It  was  easily  suppressed, 
but  the  government  learned  that  the  duchess  de  Bern,  whose 
son,  the  duke  of  Bourdeaux,  was  the  legitimate  heir  to  the 
crown,  had  made  arrangements  for  landing  in  La  Vendte, 
and  heading  the  royalists  in  the  province.  Such  prepara- 
tions were  made  that  when  the  duchess  landed  she  found 
her  partisans  disheartened,  and  their  movements  so  closely 
watched  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  them  to  assemble 
in  any  f6rce.    Still  she  resolved  to  persevere,  but  the  enter- 
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prise  degenerated  into  a  series  of  isolated  and  insignificant 
attacks,  made  bj  small  bodies  in  a  strong  country ;  and  tbe 
proceedings  of  tbe  royalists,  consequently,  resembled  tbose 
of  brigands.  The  duchess  continued  five  months  in  tbe 
country,  though  actively  pursued  by  the  military  and  police ; 
she  was  at  length  betrayed  by  one  of  her  associates,  and  made 
prisoner.  The  government  of  Louis  Philippe  treated  the 
royal  captive  with  great  clemency  ;  she  had  not  been  long  in 
prison  when  it  was  discovered  that  she  was  pregnant,  having 
been  privately  married  some  time  before  her  arrest.  This 
unfortunate  circumstance  threw  such  an  air  of  ridicule  over 
the  entire  enterprise  that  the  royalists  abandoned  all  further 
efforts  against 'tne  government. 

While  the  south  of  France  was  thus  agitated  by  the 
royalists,  Paris  narrowly  escaped  the  perils  of  a  republican 
revolution.  The  funeral  of  General  Lamarque  afforded  tbe 
opportunity  for  this  outbreak,  which  lasted  about  five  hours 
and  was  attended  with  great  loss  of  Hfe.  The  entire  body 
of  the  military  and  all  the  respectable  citizens  supported  tbe 
cause  of  monarchy  and  good  order,  or  else  the  consequence 
would  have  been  a  new  revolution.  The  revolt  had  the  ef- 
fect of  strengthening  the  ministerial  influence  in  the  cham- 
bers ;  when  they  met  the  opposition  could  not  muster  more 
than  half  the  number  of  votes  that  supported  the  cabinet. 

A  treaty  had  been  concluded  by  the  representatives  of  tbe 
five  great  powers,  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  France,  and  Eng- 
land, arranging  the  conditions  on  which  Belgium  shoiild  be 
separated  from  Holland ;  to  these  terms  the  Belgians  had 
acceded,  but  they  were  declined  by  the  Dutch,  who  still  re- 
tained the  citadel  of  Antwerp.  A  French  army  entered  Bel- 
gium, and  proceeded  to  besiege  this  fortress;  it  was  taken  after 
a  sharp  siege,  and  was  immediately  given  up  to  a  Belgian 
garrison,  the  French  retiring  within  their  own  frontiers  in 
order  to  avert  the  jealousies  and  suspicions  of  the  European 
powers. 

Turkey  was  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger  by  the  rebel- 
lion of  its  powerful  vassal,  the  pacha  of  Egypt.  Mohammed 
Ali  was  anxious  to  annex  Syria  to  his  territories  ;  a  dispute 
with  the  governor  of  Acre  furnished  him  a  pretext  for  invad- 
ing the  country ;  the  sultan  commanded  him  to  desist,  aud 
on  his  refusal  treated  him  as  a  rebel ;  Mohammed  All  was 
so  indignant  that  he  extended  his  designs  to  the  whole  em- 
pire ;  his  forces  routed  the  Turkish  armies  in  every  battle ; 
Syria  and  a  great  part  of  Asia  Minor  were  subdued  with 
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little  difficulty,  and  Constantinople  itself  would  have  fallen 
but  for  the  prompt  interference  of  Russia.  The  sultan  was 
thus  saved  from  his  rebellious  vassal,  but  the  independence 
of  his  empire  was  fearfully  compromised. 

The  declining  health  of  King  Ferdinand  directed  atten- 
tion to  the  law  of  succession  in  Spain ;  his  only  child  was  an 
infant  daughter,  and  the  Salic  law,  introduced  by  the  Bour- 
bon dynasty,  excluded  females  from  the  throne.  Ferdinand 
had  repealed  this  law,  but  when  he  was  supposed  to  be  in 
his  mortal  agonies  the  partisans  of  bis  brother,  Don  Carlos, 
who  was  looked  upon  as  the  surest  support  of  the  priest- 
hood and  of  arbitrary  power,  induced  him  to  disinherit  his 
daughter,  and  recognise  Don  Carlos  as  heit  to  the  crown. 
The  very  next  day  Ferdinand  was  restored  to  conscious- 
ness and  understanding;  the  queen  instantly  brought  be- 
fore him  the  injustice  he  had  been  induced  to  commit,  and 
the  king  was  so  indicant  that  he  not  only  dismissed  his 
ministers  but  threw  nimself  into  the  arms  of  the  liberal 
party.  A  general  amnesty  was  published ;  those  who  had 
been  exiled  for  supporting  the  constitution  were  invited 
home,  and  the  Carlist  party  was  so  discouraged  that  it  sank 
without  resistance.  Don  Carlos  himself,  his  wife,  and  his 
wife's  sister,  the  princess  of  Beira,  were  compelled  to  quit 
Madrid  ;  they  sought  and  found  shelter  with  Don  Miguel, 
the  usurper  of  Portugal. 

On  the  2oth  of  September,  1833,  Ferdinand  died ;  his 
daughter  was  proclaimed  at  Madrid,  but  Carlist  insurrections 
broke  out  in  several  parts  in  Spain,  and  continued,  with 
little  interruption,  for  nearly  twenty  years. 

The  excitement  produced  by  the  French  Eevolution  ex- 
tended beyond  the  Atlantic.  Don  Pedro,  emperor  of  Brazil, 
was  compelled  by  his  subjects  to  abdicate  the  throne  in  fa- 
vour of  his  infant  son :  an  event  the  more  singular  as  he  had 
some  time  before  resigned  the  crown  of  Portugal  in  favour 
of  his  daughter.  Donna  Maria  de  Gloria.  "When  Pedro  re- 
turned to  Europe  he  resolved  to  assert  his  daughter's  rights, 
which  had  been  usurped  by  Don  Miguel ;  soldiers  were  se- 
cretly enlisted  in  France  and  England,  the  refugees  from 
Portugal  and  Brazil  were  formed  into  regiments,  and,  after 
some  delay,  a  respectable  armament  was  collected  in  the 
Azores,  which  had  remained  faithful  to  Donna  Maria. 
Pedro  resolved  to  invade  the  north  of  Portugal ;  he  landed 
near  Oporto  and  made  himself  master  of  that  city  :  but  his 
further  operations  were  cramped  by  the  want   of  money 
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and  of  the  munitions  of  war ;  Oporto  was  invested  \>j  Bon 
Miguel,  and  for*  several  months  the  contest  between  the  two 
brothers  was  confined  to  the  desultory  operations  of  a  siege. 
At  length,  in  the  summer  of  1833,  Don  Pedro  intrusted  the 
command  of  his  naval  force  to  Admiral  Napier ;  this  gallant 
officer,  after  having  landed  a  division  of  the  army  in  the  pro- 
vince, sought  Don  Miguel's  fleet,  which,  though  superior  in 
number  of  ships,  men,  and  weight  of  metal,  he  attacked 
with  such  energy  that  in  a  short  time  all  the  large  vessels 
belonging  to  the  usurper  struck  their  colours.  This  brilliant 
success,  followed  by  tne  capture  of  Lisbon,  which  yielded  to 
Pedro's  forces  witn  little  difficulty,  and  the  recognition  of 
the  voung  queen  by  the  principal  powers  of  Europe,  proved 
fiital  to  MiffuePs  cause.  After  some  faint  attempts  at  pro- 
tracted resistance  he  abandoned  the  struggle,  and  sought 
shelter  in  Italy. 

Don  Pedro's  death,  which  soon  followed  his  triumph, 
did  little  inju^  to  the  constitutional  cause.  His  daughter 
was  married  first  to  the  prince  of  Leuchtenberg,  who  did 
not  long  survive  his  nuptials  ;  her  second  husband  was  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Saxe  Coburg,  nearly  allied  to  the  queen  of 
Great  Britain. 

Several  disturbances  in  the  Papal  States  gave  the  French 
a  pretext  for  seizing  the  citadel  of  Ancona,  which  gave  just 
grounds  of  offence  to  Austria.  But  neither  parly  wished 
to  hazard  the  perils  of  war.  The  pope  excommunicated  all 
the  liberals  in  his  dominions,  but  was  mortified  to  find  that 
ecclesiastical  censures,  once  so  formidable,  were  now  ridicul- 
ous. When  the  French  evacuated  Ancona  he  was  obliged 
to  hire  a  body  of  Swiss  troops  for  his  personal  protection, 
and  the  pay  of  these  mercenaries  almost  ruined  his  treasury. 
To  such  a  low  estate  is  the  papal  power  now  reduced,  which 
was  once  supreme  in  Europe,  ana  exercised  unlimited  sway 
over  the  consciences  and  conduct  of  potentates  and  nations. 

The  attention  of  the  first  Eeformed  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  was  chiefly  engrossed  by  domestic  affairs.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  continued  agrarian  disturbances  in  Ireland,  a 
coercive  statute  was  passed,  containing  many  severe  enact- 
ments, but  at  the  same  time  the  Irish  Church  was  forced 
to  make  some  sacrifices,  a  tax  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  was 
levied  on  its  revenues,  and  the  number  of  bishoprics  was 
diminished. 

But  measures  of  still  greater  importance  soon  occupied 
the  attention  of  parliament;  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of 
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IBiiigland  was  renewed,  on  terms  advantageous  to  the  coun- 
try ;  the  East  India  Company  was  deprived  of  its  exclusive 
commercial  privileges,  and  the    trade  to    Hindustan   and 
China  thrown  open;  but  the  Company  was  permitted  to 
retain  its  territorial  sovereignty.    Finally  a  plan  was  adopted 
for  the  abolition  of  "West  India  slavery  ;  the  service  of  the 
negro  was  changed  into  apprenticeship  for  a  limited  period, 
and  a  compensation  of  twenty  millions  was  voted  to  the 
planters.     There  was  a  very  active  though  not  a  very  large 
section  of  the  House  of  Commons  dissatisfied  with   the 
limited  extent  of  change  produced  by  the  Eeform  Bill; 
they  demanded  much  greater  innovations,  and  they  succeeded 
in  exciting  feelings  of  discontent  in  the  lower  classes  of  the 
community.     Popular  discontent  was  not  confined  to  Eng- 
land, it  was  general  throughout  Europe,  but  fortunately  no 
serious  efforts  were  made  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity. 
The  second  session  of  the  Eeformed    Parliament  was 
rendered  memorable  by  the  passing  of  an  act  for  altering 
the  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws,  which  was  very  fiercely 
attacked  outside  the  walls  of  parliament.     It  was,  however, 
generally  supported  by  the  leading  men  of  all  parties; 
though  its  enactment  greatly  weakened  the  popularity  of 
the  ministers.     The  cabinet  was  itself  divided  respecting 
the  policy  to  be  pursued  towards  Ireland,  and  the  dissen- 
sions respecting  the  regulation  of  the  Church,  and  the  renewal 
of  the  Coercion  Bill  m  that  country,  arose  to  such  a  height 
that  several  of  the  ministry  resigned.     Lord  Melbourne 
succeeded  Earl  Grey  as  premie/*,  but  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  king  was  by  no  means  pleased  with  the 
change ;   and  that  on  the  Irish  Church  question  he  was  far 
from  being  satisfied  with  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  his 
ministers.     In  the  month  of  November  the  death  of  Earl 
Spencer  removed  Lord  Althorp,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, to  the  House  of  Lords  and  rendered  some  new 
modifications  necessary.     The  king  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  dismiss  the  ministers,  and  an  express  was 
sent  to  summon  Sir  Robert  Peel  from  the  Continent  to  as- 
sume the  office  of  premier ;  the  duke  of  Wellington,  who 
had  administered  the  government  in  the  interim,  was  ap- 
pointed foreign  secretary.    Parliament  was  immediateljr  dis- 
solved, and  the  three  kingdoms  were  agitated  by  a  violent 
explosion  of  party  spirit.   A  tithe  affray  in  Ireland,  which  en  d- 
ed  with  the  loss  of  life,  supplied  the  opponents  of  the  minis- 
try with  a  pretext  for  rousing  the  passions  of  the  peasantry 
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in  that  country,  and  of  this  thej  availed  themselves  so  effect- 
uaUy  that  the  ministerial  candidates  were  defeated  in  almost 
every  election. 

While  the  country  was  anxiously  waiting  the  result  of 
the  struggle  between  the  rival  political  parties  both  houses 
of  parliament  were  burned  to  the  ground.  This  event  at 
first  excited  some  alarm,  but  it  was  soon  allayed,  for  the 
cause  of  the  fire  was  clearly  proved  to  be  accidental.  When 
parliament  met.  Sir  Eobert  Feel's  cabinet  was  found  to  be 
in  a  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  premier  how- 
ever persevered  in  spite  of  hostile  majorities,  until  he  was  de- 
feated on  the  question  of  the  Irish  Church,  when  he  and  his 
colleagues  resigned.  The  Melbourne  cabinet  was  restored, 
with  the  remarkable  exception  of  Lord  Brougham,  whose 
place  as  Chancellor  was  supplied  by  Lord  Cottenham. 

On  the  death  of  his  brother,  J)on  Carlos,  after  a  vain 
attempt  to  assert  his  claims,  was  driven  from  Spain  into 
Portugal,  and  so  closely  pursued  that  he  was  forced  to  take 
refuge  on  board  an  English  ship  of  war.  He  came  to  Lon- 
don, where  several  abortive  efforts  were  made  to  induce  him 
to  abandon  his  pretensions.  But  in  the  mean  time  his  par- 
tisans in  the  Biscayan  provinces  had  organized  a  formidable 
revolt,  under  a  brave  leader,  Zumalacarregui,  and  a  priest 
named  Merino.  Don  Carlos  secretly  quitted  London,  passed 
through  France  in  disguise,  and  appeared  at  the  head  of  the 
insurgents.  A  quadripartite  treaty  was  concluded  between 
Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and  England,  for  supporting  the 
rights  of  the  mfant  queen.  It  was  agreed  that  France  should 
guard  the  frontiers,  to  prevent  the  Carlists  from  receiving 
any  aid  by  land ;  that  England  should  watch  the  northern 
coast;  and  that  Portugal  should  aid  the  queen  of  Spain 
with  a  body  of  auxiliarv  troops  if  necessary. 

Notwithstanding  ttese  arrangements,  the  Carlists  were 
generally  successful,  and  at  length  the  court  of  Madrid  ap- 
plied to  England  for  direct  assistance.  This  was  refused ; 
but  permission  was  given  to  raise  an  auxiliary  legion  of  ten 
thousand  men  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  command  of 
which  was  intrusted  to  Colonel  Evans.  But  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  this  force  was  far  inferior  to  what  had  been  ex- 
pected ;  in  the  dilapidated  state  of  the  Spanish  finances  it 
was  found  difl&cult  to  supply  the  legion  with  pay,  provisions, 
and  the  mimitions  of  war.  A  revolution  at  Madrid,  which 
rendered  the  form  of  government  very  democratic,  alienated 
the  king  of  the  French  from  the  cause  of  the  Spanish  queen, 
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and  the  war  lingered,  without  any  prospect  of  restored  tran- 
quillity. At  the  end  of  its  second  year  of  service  the  British 
legion  was  disbanded,  and  the  Spanish  government  and  its 
auxiliary  force  parted  with  feelings  of  mutual  dissatisfaction. 

After  the  departure  of  the  legion  the  Carlists,  weary  of 
the  war,  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  queen  regent, 
and  returned  to  their  allegiance.  Carlos  was  again  com- 
pelled to  become  an  exile ;  but  defeat  could  not  break  his 
spirit,  and  he  continued  to  declare  himself  the  rightful  heir 
to  the  Spanish  crown,  though  rejected  by  the  people  and 
disavowed  by  the  other  sovereigns  of  Europe.  Spain,  how- 
ever, was  too  disorganized  for  tranquillity  to  be  easily  re- 
stored ;  the  queen  regent  endeavoured,  with  more  good- will 
than  ability,  to  reconcile  contending  factions ;  but  her  efforts 
proved  unavailing,  and,  wearied  of  her  situation,  she  resigned 
the  regency  in  the  summer  of  1840. 

The  people  of  England  generally  felt  little  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  Spain;  public  attention  was  principally  di- 
rected to  the  state  of  Ireland  and  Canada.  The  great  Irish 
questions  discussed  in  paAiament  were  the  reform  of  the 
corporations  on  the  same  plan  that  had  been  adopted  in  the 
reform  of  the  English  and  Scotch  corporations ;  the  regula- 
tion of  tithes,  and  the  establishment  of  a  provision  for  the 
poor ;  but  the  different  views  taken  by  the  majorities  in  the 
Houses  of  Commons  and  Lords  prevented  the  conclusion  of 
any  final  arrangements.  In  Canada  the  descendants  of  the 
old  French  settlers,  for  the  most  part  bigoted  and  ignorant, 
viewed  with  great  dissatisfaction  the  superiority  to  which 
the  English  settlers  had  attained  in  consequence  of  their 
knowledge,  spirit,  and  enterprise ;  they  attributed  this  pre- 
eminence to  the  partiality  of  the  government,  and,  instigated 
by  designing  demagogues,  clamoured  for  constitutional 
changes  little  short  of  a  recognition  of  their  independence. 
Their  demands  were  refused,  and  the  deluded  Canadians  were 
persuaded  to  hazard  a  revolt.  After  a  brief  struggle  the 
msurgents  were  reduced,  and  since  the  termination  of  the 
revolt  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  have  been  united  into 
one  province  by  an  act  of  the  British  legislature. 

Great  embarrassment  was  produced  in  the  commercial 
world  by  the  failure  of  the  American  banks,  which  rendered 
many  leading  merchants  and  traders  unable  to  fulfil  their 
engagements.  The  crisis  was  sensibly  felt  in  England, 
where  it  greatly  checked  the  speculations  in  railroads, 
which  perhaps  were  beginning  to  be  carried  to  a  perilous 
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extent ;  the  mannfactiiriDg  districts  suffered  most  severely, 
but  the  pressure  gradually  abated,  and  trade  began  to  flow 
in  its  accustomed  channels.  Parties  were  so  nicely  balanced 
in  the  British  parliament  that  no  measures  of  importance 
could  be  arranged ;  a  further  gloom  was  thrown  over  the 
discussions  by  the  increasing  illness  of  the  king  and  the 
certainty  that  its  termination  must  be  fatal.  William  lY. 
died  on  the  morning  of  the  aoth  of  June,  1837,  sincerely 
regretted  by  every  class  of  his  subjects.  During  the  seven 
years  that  he  swayed  the  sceptre  England  enjoyed  tran- 
quillity both  at  home  and  abroad ;  it  was  the  only  reign  in 
British  history  in  which  there  was  no  execution  for  high 
treason,  and  no  foreign  war. 

Sbctiok  IV.  State  of  Europe  during  the  Beign  of  Queen 
Victoria, 

The  princess  Victoria,  daughter  of  the  late  duke  of 
Kent,  succeeded  her  uncle  on  the  British  throne,  and  her 
accession  was  hailed  with  the  favour  naturally  shown  to  a 
young  and  interesting  queen.  Her  coronation  was  celebrated 
with  great  enthusiasm  ;  a  public  procession  from  Bucking- 
ham Palace  to  Westminster  Abbey  was  substituted  for  the 
old  form  of  merely  crossing  from  Westminster  Hall  to  the 
Abbey;  and  this  manifestation  of  a  desire  to  gratify  the 
people  hj  giving  them  a  share  in  the  solemnity  was  received 
with  merited  thankfulness.  Europe  seemed  at  this  period 
to  have  entered  on  an  age  of  tranquillity  and  repose.  There 
were  indeed  some  disturbances  in  Spain,  a  little  discontent 
in  Portugal,  and  jealousies  of  the  designs  of  Eussia  in  most 
of  the  western  courts ;  but  Prance,  which  had  excited  so 
much  uneasiness  in  the  preceding  reign,  seemed  at  length  to 
have  become  quiet,  and  the  dynasty  of  Louis  Philippe  to  be 
firmly  established.  England  was  on  the  whole  contented, 
though  some  symptoms  of  an  approaching  commercial  crisis 
appeared  both  in  the  money  market  and  in  the  trading  dis- 
tricts, which  was  greatly  aggravated  by  the  inability  or 
reluctance  of  the  American  states  to  discharge  the  obliga- 
tions which  they  had  contracted  with  British  capitalists  and 
merchants.  The  extent  of  this  evil  was  not  known  when 
the  queen  was  united  in  marriage  to  her  cousin,  Prince 
Albert  of  Saxe  Coburg,  a  union  which  has  proved  product- 
ive of  the  greatest  domestic  felicity  to  the  parties,  and  ge- 
neral satisfaction  to  the  empire. 
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A  revolt  in  the  Canadas  was  the  first  event  which  se- 
riously disturbed  the  public  tranquillity;  it  was  raised 
principally  by  the  Canadians  of  French  descent  and  some 
discontented  spirits  in  the  upper  province  ;  but  it  was  also 
fostered  by  adventurers  from  the  United  States,  who,  under 
tlae  pretence  of  sympathizing  with  the  patriots,  sought  a 
gratification  of  their  barbarous  passions  for  strife  and 
plunder.  A  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  strictly  forbidding  such  violations  of 
neutrality ;  but  it  was  not  easy  to  restrain  the  passions  of 
a  large  section  of  the  Americans,  anxious  to  plunge  their 
counfry  into  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  to  avail  them- 
selves, as  a  pretext,  of  a  strip  of  territory  which  was  equally 
claimed  by  the  state  of  Maine  and  the' British  colony  of 
New  Brunswick.  Fortimately  the  statesmen  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  were  alike  averse  to  an  unnatural  war  be- 
t-ween two  nations  speaking  the  same  language  and  descend- 
ed from  the  same  common  stock  ;  the  pen  of  the  diploma- 
tist was  preferred  to  the  sword  of  the  warrior,  and,  after  a 
protracted  negotiation,  extending  over  several  years,  the 
boundary  Question  was  finally  arranged  by  Lord  Ash- 
burton,  who  was  charged  with  a  special  mission  to  Washing- 
ton for  the  purpose.  In  the  midst  of  these  disputes,  a  war 
which  arose  between  France  and  the  republic  of  Mexico 
was  terminated  by  the  mediation  of  England ;  but  internal 
tranquillity  was  not  restored  to  Central  America,  and  the 
relations  between  the  new  states  established  in  that  quarter 
of  the  globe  are  likely  to  continue  long  in  an  unsatisfactory 
condition. 

The  court  of  Persia,  acting  under  the  influence  of  the 
Russian  ambassador,  evinced  a  determination  to  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  Afghanistan,  and  an  army  was  sent  to  besiege 
Herat ;  as  this  seemed  likely  to  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
an  influence  hostile  to  England  on  the  frontiers  of  our  Indian 
empire,  our  ambassador  was  directed  to  leave  Persia,  and 
measures  were  taken  to  render  the  British  interests  para- 
mount at  the  court  of  Cabul.  This  led  to  the  Afghan  war, 
which,  as  well  as  the  Chinese  war,  will  be  more  appropriately 
noticed  in  the  chapters  on  colonial  history.  Some  colonial 
difficulties  which  arose  in  Jamaica  had  a  more  direct  influ- 
ence on  the  government  of  England ;  the  bill  which  the 
ministers  introduced  for  regulating  the  legislatiu'e  of  that 
country  was  virtually  rejected  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
upon  which  Lord  Melbourne  and  his  colleagues  tendered 
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their  resignations.  Sir  Sobert  Peel  received  the  queen's 
commands  to  form  an  administration  ;  but,  some  difficulties 
arising  from  her  Majesty's  reluctance  to  part  with  the 
ladies  of  her  household,  Lord  Melbourne's  cabinet  was  rein- 
stated. Bui  from  this  time  the  Melbourne  ministry,  quite 
outnumbered  in  the  Lords,  and  very  feebly  supported  in  the 
Commons,  showed  a  deficiency  of  strength  which  rendered 
it  inadequate  to  grapple  with  the  increasing  difficulties  of 
the  empire.  Large  bodies  of  people  calfing  themselves 
Chartists  assembled  in  various  parts  of  the  country  ;  but  no 
evil  consequeYices  followed,  except  at  Birmingham,  where 
three  houses  were  destroyed  durmg  a  formidable  riot,  and 
at  Newport,  where  a  gentleman  named  Frost  led  the  mob 
to  attack  the  constituted  authorities.  Frost  was  arrested 
and  transported  for  life  ;  about  twenty  of  his  deluded  fol- 
lowers fell  in  a  conffict  with  the  army  and  police.  It  was 
perhaps  owing  to  the  excitement  produced  by  these  events 
among  the  working  classes  that  one  or  two  attempts  were 
made  by  insane  persons  on  the  life  of  the  queen ;  they,  how- 
ever, only  served  to  produce  the  strongest  professions  of 
attachment  to  her  person  and  government  from  all  classes 
of  her  subjects. 

Hanover,  which  had  been  united  to  England  since  the 
accession  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  was  separated  from  it 
when  Queen  Victoria  came  to  the  throne,  as  the  Salic  law, 
excluding  females  from  the  sovereignty,  has  been  long  estab- 
lished in  most  of  the  principalities  of  Q-ermany.  The  duke 
of  Cumberland,  son  of  George  IIL,  became  king  of  Hanover, 
and  immediately  after  taking  possession  of  his  throne  set 
aside  some  constitutional  changes  which  had  been  introduced 
by  "William  IV.  Some  dissatisfaction  arose  from  this  return 
to  the  old  system  ;  but  it  was  not  of  long  continuance,  as  the 
diet  of  the  Grerman  princes  decided  in  favour  of  the  king, 
when  an  appeal  was  made  to  that  mediatorial  power. 

In  Spain  the  cause  of  a  constitutional  government  was 
upon  the  whole  triumphant,  but  civil  dissensions  so  disor- 
ganized society  that  it  has  yet  been  found  impossible  to  estab- 
Bsh  tranquillity  in  that  country.  It  is  difficult  to  describe 
the  state  of  parties  in  that  distracted  country,  or  to  discover 
the  causes  of  the  movements,  insurrections,  and  petty  revolu- 
tions which  followed  each  other  in  lamentable  succession. 
The  queen-mother,  Christina,  was  forced  to  abandon  the  re- 
gency and  the  guardianship  of  her  daughter,  the  queen  Isa- 
bella, and  to  seek  refuge  in  France.     The  chief  power  then 
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devolved  on  Espartero,  duke  of  Victoria,  to  whom,  the  suc- 
cessful issue  of  the  struggle  agaiust  Don  Carlos  was  mainly 
o-wing ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  what  seemed  a  prudent  and  pros- 
perous career,  he  was  assailed  by  a  combination  of  parties, 
agreeing  in  nothing  but  opposition  to  his  regency,  and  was 
driven  from  power. 

Canada  was  scarcely  restored  to  tranquillity  when  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Provinces  .were  legislatively  united,  and 
a  system  of  conciliatory  policy  adopted  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  most  beneficial  results.  The  danger  of  a  war 
with  America,  which  was  eagerly  desired  by  tlte  unprincipled 
adventurers  who  came  from  the  United  States  to  support 
the  patriots,  was  thus  averted,  and  the  British  colonies  in 
that  quarter  of  the  globe  seem  destined  to  enjoy  a  period 
of  long  repose  and  uninterrupted  tranquillity.  The  same 
happy  prospects  may  fairly  be  anticipated  for  the  "West 
Indian  islands ;  it  was  impossible  that  so  extensive  a  change 
as  the  total  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  complete  emancipa- 
tion of  the  negro  race,  should  have  been  effected  without 
some  difficulties  and  perplexities,  but  happily  the  crisis 
passed  over  without  producing  any  permanent  result  of  evil, 
and  so  far  as  the  experiment  of  free  labour  has  been  tried  it 
has  proved  as  successful  as  the  friends  of  humanity  could 
desire.  There  are,  however,  circumstances  connected  with 
the  cultivation  of  sugar  which  may  raise  financial  difficulties, 
and  thus  throw  an  apparent  doubt  on  the  preferable  nature 
of  free  labour ;  but  even  these,  when  closely  examined,  will 
be  found  to  afford  evidence  in  favour  of  the  emancipation  of 
the  negroes ;  and  show  that  a  system  of  slavery  is  in  the  end 
as  unprofitable  as  it  is  flagrantly  unjust. 

An  event  which  at  one  period  would  have  excited  general 
commotion  passed  over  in  France  with  little  excitement  or 
notice.  In  deference  to  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  a  large 
body  of  his  subjects,  Louis  Philippe  resolved  to  bring  the 
remains  of  the  emperor  Napoleon  to  Paris,  for  interment ; 
application  being  made  to  the  British  government,  permission 
was  granted  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the  king  of  the  French 
sent  his  own  son  on  the  mission  to  St.  Helena.  The  remains 
of  the  emperor  were  transferred  to  Prance,  and  having  been 
borne  in  procession  through  Paris  were  placed  in  a  tempo- 
rary tomb  untH  a  proper  mausoleum  could  be  erected  for 
their  reception.  As  this  event  seemed  to  prove  that  the 
French  nation  still  retained  its  attachment  to  the  family  of 
their  former  emperor,  Louis  Buonaparte,  a  nephew  of  Na- 
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poleon,  waa  induced  to  make  an  attempt  for  the  imperial 
throne.  Attended  by  a  few  followers  he  raised  his  standard 
at  Boulogne,  but  no  one  appeared  willing  to  join  in  his  insane 
attempt,  and  he  was  easily  made  prisoner  by  the  authorities. 
Being  put  on  his  trial  by  the  court  of  Peers,  his  life  was 
spared,  but  he  was  sentenced  to  confinement  for  theremam- 
der  of  his  days  in  the  castle  of  EEam. 

Ever  since  the  successful  issue  of  the  Greek  revolution 
it  seemed  as  if  the  Turkish  empire  was  gradually  sinking  into 
ruin;  Mohammed  Ali,  pacha  of  Egypt,  not  only  rendered 
himself  indepeftdent  but  annexed  Syria  to  his  dominions, 
and  menaced  the  other  Asiatic  provinces  of  the  Sultan.  As 
these  circumstances  might  have  enabled  Eussia  to  accomplish 
the  schemes  of  aggrandizement  at  the  expense  of  Turkey 
which  were  known  to  be  entertained  by  the  cabinet  of  St 
Petersburg,  a  convention  was  executed  at  London,  between 
the  representatives  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  England,  for  ar- 
ranging by  their  armed  intervention  the  question  at  issue 
between  the  Sultan  and  his  powerful  vassal.  France  refused 
to  accede  to  this  treaty,  and  a  large  party  in  that  country 
sought  to  take  advantage  of  that  crisis  and  excite  a  war 
against  England.  Louis  Philippe  was,  however,  too  prudent 
a  monarch  to  encounter  the  risk  of  hostilities ;  he  merely 
protested  against  any  injury  being  done  to  the  pacha  of 
Egypt,  and  then  remained  a  quiet  spectator  of  the  course  of 
events.  Mohammed  Ali,  in  the  hope  of  receiving  aid  firom 
France,  at  first  refused  to  accept  the  terms  proposed  by  the 
Convention,  but  the  vigorous  operation  of  the  British  squad- 
ron sent  to  the  coast  of  Syria  soon  convinced  him  that  his 
ruin  would  be  the  issue  of  a  protracted  contest.  He  accepted 
the  mediation  of  the  allies  and  nominally  returned  to  his 
allegiance.  Advantage  was  taken  of  these  circumstances  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  various  Christian  populations 
subject  to  the  Sultan,  and  the  tyranny  which  the  Moham- 
medans had  exercised  over  them  during  a  long  course  of  cen- 
turies was  formally  abolished. 

The  weakness  of  the  Melbourne  cabinet  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  greatly  increased  by  the  results  of  several 
isolated  elections;'  the  vacancies  accidentally  produced  in 
various  places  were  in  so  many  cases  filled  up  by  their  ad- 
versaries that  the  ministerial  majority,  originally  small,  was 
virtually  annihilated.  At  the  same  time  the  commercial 
distress  of  the  country  was  felt  to  be  rapidly  increasing,  and 
the  revenue  became  daily  more  inadequate  to  meet  the  ei- 
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penditure  of  the  country.  As  a  remedy  for  these  financial 
difficulties,  it  was  proposed  to  impose  a  fixed  duty  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  com,  and  to  diminish  the  differential 
duties  between  foreign  and  colonial  timber  and  sugar.  These 
measures  were  not  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  ministers  was 
carried,  and  the  cabinet  was  of  course  driven  to  choose 
between  immediate  resignation  and  a  dissolution  of  parlia- 
ment. 

Few  elections  produced  a  greater  change  in  the  relative 
strength  of  parties  than  that  which  ensued!  In  all  the 
agricultural  districts,  and  in  many  of  the  manufacturing 
towns,  Lord  Melbourne's  supporters  were  completely  defeat- 
ed, and  the  majority  against  the  cabinet  was  increased  to 
nearly  a  hundred  votes.  Of  course  when  the  new  parlia- 
ment assembled  the  ministers  were  forced  to  resign,  and  the 
reins  of  power  were  transferred  to  their  opponents.  A  new 
administration  was  formed  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Eobert 
Peel  and  the  duke  of  Wellington,  but  without  producing 
any  violent  change  in  the  foreign  or  domestic  policy  of  the 
country. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
HISTORY  OF  COLONIZATION. 

IN  order  to  avoid  frequent  interruptions  in  the  course  of 
the  narrative,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  reserve 
the  account  of  the  principal  European  colonies  for  the  close 
of  the  volume,  and  thus  to  bring  before  the  reader  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  in  modern  history .  Colonies  were 
indeed  established  in  ancient  times,  and  in  the  preceding 
volume  of  the  Manual  we  have  given  a  full  account  of  those 
founded  by  the  Greeks  and  Carthaginians ;  but  the  discovery 
of  a  new  world  gave  an  extraordinary  impulse  to  emigration, 
and  produced  one  of  the  most  striking  series  of  events  in  the 
annals  of  mankind.  The  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into 
two  great  parts — the  European  colonies  in  the  "Western  and 
those  in  the  Eastern  world;  and  to  the  former  we  shall  first 
direct  our  attention. 
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The  JEstMishment  of  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico. 

Immediately  after  the  discovery  of  America  the  first 
Spanish  colony  was  estahlished  in  Hispaniola,  better  known 
by  the  more  modem  name  of  St.  Domingo.  The  queen 
Isabella  had  giving  strict  orders  to  protect  the  Indians, 
and  had  issued  a  proclamation  prohibiting  the  Spaniards 
from  compelling  them  to  work.  The  natives,  who  consider- 
ed exemption  from  toil  as  supreme  felicity,  resisted  every 
attempt  to  induce  them  to  labour  for  hire,  and  so  many 
Spaniards  fell  victims  to  the  diseases  peculiar  to  the 
climate  that  hands  were  wanting  to  work  the  mines  or  till 
the  soil.  A  system  of  compulsory  labour  was  therefore 
adopted  almost  by  necessity,  and  it  was  soon  extended, 
until  the  Indians  were  reduced  to  hopeless  slavety.  The 
mines  of  Hispaniola,  when  first  discovered,  were  exceedingly 
productive,  and  the  riches  acquired  by  the  early  adven- 
turers attracted  fresh  crowds  of  greedy  but  enterprising 
settlers  to  its  shores.  The  hardships  to  which  the  Indiana 
were  subjected  rapidly  decreased  their  numbers,  and  in  the 
same  proportion  diminished  the  profits  of  the  adventurers. 
It  was  therefore  resolved  to  seek  new  settlements ;  the 
island  of  Puerto  Rico  was  annexed  to  the  Spanish  domin- 
ions, and  its  unfortunate  inhabitants  were  subjected  to 
the  same  cruel  tyranny  as  the  natives  of  Hispaniola.  The 
island  of  Cuba  was  next  conquered ;  though  it  is  seven 
hundred  miles  in  length,  and  was  then  densely  populated, 
such  was  the  unwarlike  character  of  the  inhabitants  that 
three  hundred  Spaniards  were  sufficient  for  its  total  subju- 
gation. 

More  important  conquests  were  opened  by  tlie  intre- 
pidity of  Balboa,  who  had  founded  a  sn^all  settlement  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien.  Having  learned  from  an  Indian  cazique 
that  there  existed  a  very  wealthy  kingdom  on  the  borders 
of  a  great  ocean,  he  sent  to  Hispaniola  for  reinforcements, 
and  proceeded  through  the  dangerous  defiles  and  rockv 
chains  which  traverse  the  isthmus  towards  the  frontiers  of 
the  unknown  golden  region.  At  length  he  reached  the  top 
of  a  mountain  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and,  lifting  up  his  hands  to 
heaven,  returned  thanks  to  Grod  for  having  made  him  the 
instrument  of  a  discovery  so  honourable  to  his  country  and 
to  himself.  He  received  such  information  respecting  the 
strength  of  the  nation  whose  fame  had  induced  him  to 
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undertake  this  perilous  journey  that  he  deemed  it  prudent 
to  lead  back  his  followers,  but  he  first  obtained  from  the 
neighbouring  caziques  a  greater  amount  of  treasure  than 
had  yet  been  obtained  by  any  Spanish  expedition  in  the 
New  World.  In  the  mean  tune  the  cruelties  with  which 
the  Indians  were  treated  roused  the  sympathies  of  the 
missionaries  who  had  been  sent  out  for  their  conversion. 
Las  Casas,  especially,  appealed  not  only  to  his  sovereign 
but  to  all  Christian  Europe  ;  and  such  was  the  effect  of  his 
eloquence  that  a  change  of  system  was  promised.  Unfor- 
tunately Las  Casas,  in  his  anxiety  to  relieve  one  suffering 
race,  inflicted  equal  misery  on  another;  he  proposed  that 
negroes  should  be  imported  from  Africa  to  do  the  work  of 
the  Indians,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  infamous 
slave-trade,  which  still  continues  to  outrage  humanity. 

At  length  the  Spaniards  began  to  prepare  an  expedition 
for  establishing  their  empire  on  the  American  continent ; 
an  armament  was  organized  in  Cuba,  and  the  command 
intrusted  to  Fernando  Cortez,  a  commander  possessing  great 
skill  and  bravery,  but  avaricious  and  cruel  even  beyond  the 
general  average  of  his  countrymen  at  that  period.  On  the 
2nd  of  April,  15 19,  this  bold  adventurer  entered  the  har- 
bour of  St.  Juan  de  Ulloa,  on  the  coast  of  Yucatan.  By 
means  of  a  female  captive  he  was  enabled  to  open  commu- 
nications with  the  natives ;  and  they,  instead  of  opposing 
the  entrance  of  these  fatal  guests  into  their  country,  assist- 
ed them  in  all  their  operations  with  an  alacrity  of  which 
they  too  soon  had  reason  to  repent.  The  Mexicans  had 
attained  a  pretty  high  degree  of  civilization;  they  had  a 
regular  government,  a  system  of  law,  and  an  established 
priesthood ;  they  recorded  events  by  a  species  of  picture- 
writing,  not  so  perfect  as  the  Egyptian  system  of  hierogly- 
phics, but  which,  nevertheless,  admitted  more  minuteness 
and  particularity  than  is  generally  imagined ;  their  archi- 
tectural structures  were  remarkable  for  their  strength  and 
beauty ;  they  had  advanced  so  far  in  science  as  to  construct 
a  pretty  accurate  calendar ;  and  they  possessed  considerable 
skill,  not  only  in  the  useful  but  also  in  the  ornamental  arts 
of  life.  Cortez  saw  that  such  a  nation  must  be  treated 
differently  from  the  rude  savages  in  the  islands ;  he  there- 
fore concealed  his  real  intentions,  and  merely  demanded  to 
be  introduced  to  the  sovereign  of  the  country,  the  emperor 
Montezuma. 

The  Indian  caziques  were  unwilling  to  admit  strangers 
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possessed  of  such  formidable  weapons  as  muskets  and  artil- 
lery into  the  interior  of  their  country ;  and  Montezuma,  who 
was  of  a  weak  and  cowardly  disposition,  was  still  more  re- 
luctant to  receive  a  visit  from  strangers,  of  whose  prowess 
he  had  received  an  exaggerated  description.  He  therefore 
resolved  to  temporize,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  Cortez,  with 
rich  presents,  declining  the  proposed  interview.  But  these 
magnificent  gifbs  only  served  to  increase  the  rapacity  of  the 
Spaniards;  Cortez  resolved  to  temporize;  he  changed  his 
camp  into  a  permanent  settlement,  which  subsequently  grew 
into  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  patiently  watched  from  his 
intrenchments  the  course  of  events.  H!e  had  not  long  con- 
tinued in  this  position  when  he  received  an  embassy  from 
the  Zempoallans,  a  tribe  which  had  been  long  discontented 
with  the  government  of  Montezuma.  He  immediately  en- 
tered into  a  close  alliance  with  these  disaffected  subjects, 
sent  an  embassy  to  Spain  to  procure  a  ratification  of  his 
powers,  and  set  fire  to  his  fleet,  m  order  that  his  companions, 
aeprived  of  all  hope  of  escape,  should  look  for  safety  only  in 
victory.  Having  completed  his  preparations,  he  marched 
through  an  unknown  country  to  subdue  a  mighty  empire, 
with  a  force  amounting  to  five  hundred  foot,  fifteen  horse- 
men, and  six  pieces  of  artillery.  His  first  hostile  encounter 
was  with  the  Tlascalans,  the  most  warlike  race  in  Mexico ; 
their  country  was  a  republic,  under  the  protection  of  the 
empire ;  and  they  fought  with  the  fury  of  men  animated  by 
a  love  of  freedom.  But  nothing  could  resist  the  superiority 
which  their  fire-arms  gave  the  Spaniards ;  the  Tlascalans, 
after  several  defeats,  yielded  themselves  as  vassals  to  the 
crown  of  Spain,  and  engaged  to  assist  Cortez  in  all  his  fu- 
ture operations.  Aided  by  six  thousand  of  these  new  allies, 
he  advanced  to  Cholula,  a  town  of  great  importance,  where, 
by  Montezuma's  order,  he  was  received  with  o^en  profes- 
sions of  friendship,  while  plans  were  secretly  devised  for  his 
destruction.  Cortez  discovered  the  plot  and  punished  it  by 
the  massacre  of  six  thousand  of  the  citizens ;  the  rest  were 
so  terrified  that,  at  the  command  of  the  Spaniard,  they  re- 
turned to  their  usual  occupations,  and  treated  with  the  ut- 
most respect  the  men  whose  hands  were  stained  with  the 
blood  of  their  countrymen. 

As  a  picture  of  national  prosperity  long  since  extinct,  we 
shall  here  insert  the  description  given  by  Cortez  in  his 
despatches  to  the  Spanish  monarch  of  the  ancient  dij  of 
Tlascala,  which  still  exists,  though  much  decayed.     "This 
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city  is  BO  extensive,  so  well  worthy  of  admiration,  that,  al- 
though I  omit  much  that  I  could  say  of  it,  I  feel  assured 
that  the  little  I  shall  say  will  be  scarcely  credited,  since  it 
is  larger  than  Granada  and  much  stronger,  and  contains  as 
many  fine  houses  and  a  much  larger  population  than  that 
city  did  at  the  time  of  its  capture ;  and  it  is  much  better 
supplied  with  the  products  of  the  earth,  such  as  com,  and 
with  fowls  and  game,  fish  from  the  rivers,  various  kinds  of 
vegetables,  and  other  excellent  articles  of  food.  There  is  in 
this  city  a  market,  in  which  every  day  thirty  thousand  peo- 
ple are  engaged  in  buying  and  selling,  besides  many  other 
merchants  who  are  scattered  about  the  city.  The  market 
contains  a  great  variety  of  articles  both  of  food  and  clothing, 
and  all  kinds  of  shoes  for  the  feet ;  jewels  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  precious  stones,  and  ornaments  of  feathers,  all  as  well 
arranged  as  they  can  possibly  be  found  in  any  public  squares 
or  markets  in  the  world.  There  is  much  euihenware,  of 
every  style  and  a  good  quality,  equal  to  the  best  Spanish 
manufacture.  Wood,  coals,  edible  and  medicinal  plants,  are 
sold  in  great  quantities.  There  are  houses  where  th^  wash 
and  shave  the  heads  as  barbers,  and  also  for  baths.  Mnally, 
there  is  found  among  them  a  well-regulated  police ;  the  peo- 
ple are  rational  and  well  disposed,  and  altogether  greatly 
superior  to  the  most  civilised  American  nation." 

From  Oholula  Cortez  advanced  towards  the  city  of 
Mexico,  and  had  almost  reached  its  gates  before  the  feeble 
Montezuma  had  determined  whether  he  should  receive  him 
as  a  friend  or  as  an  enemy.  After  some  hesitation  Monte- 
zuma went  forth  to  meet  Cortez,  with  all  the  magnificence 
of  barbarous  parade,  and  granted  the  Spaniards  a  lodging  in 
the  capital. 

But,  notwithstanding  his  apparent  triumph,  the  situation 
of  Cortez  was  one  of  extraordmary  danger  and  perplexity. 
He  was  in  a  cil^  surrounded  by  a  lake,  the  bridges  and 
causeways  of  which  might  easily  be  broken ;  and  his  little 
band,  thus  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  its  allies, 
must  then  have  fallen  victims  to  superior  numbers.  To 
avert  this  danger  he  adopted  the  bold  resolution  of  seizing 
Montezuma  as  a  hostage  for  his  safety,  and  he  actually 
brought  him  a  prisoner  to  the  Spanish  quarters.  Under 
pretence  of  ^mying  the  monarch's  curiosity  to  see  the 
structure  of  European  vessels,  the  Spaniards  built  two  bri- 
gantines,  and  launched  them  on  the  lake ;  thus  securing  to 
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themselves  the  means  of  retreat  in  case  of  any  reyerae  of 
fortune. 

The  ostensible  pretext  for  this  act  of  violence  was  that  a 
cazique  named  Qualpopoca  had  slain  several  Spaniards  in 
the  city  of  Nautecal,  or  AJmeria.  The  offender  was  brought 
to  the  capital,  and,  with  his  followers,  was  burnt  alive. 
Cortez  tells  this  part  of  the  story  with  much  nawete,  *^  So 
they  were  publicly  burned  in  a  square  of  the  city,  without 
creating  any  disturbance ;  and  on  the  day  of  their  execution, 
as  they  confessed  that  Muteczuma  had  directed  them  to 
kill  the  Spaniards,  I  caused  him  to  be  put  in  irons,  which 
threw  him  into  great  consternation." 

Cortez  thus  describes  the  ori^nal  city  of  Mexico,  which  he 
soon  afterwards  totally  destroyed :  ^'  This  great  city  of  Temix- 
titan  [Mexico]  is  situated  in  this  salt  lake,  and  from  the 
main-land  to  the  denser  parts  of  it,  by  whichever  route  one 
chooses  to  enter,  the  distance  is  two  leagues.  There  are 
four  avenues,  or  entrances,  to  the  city,  ail  of  which  are 
formed  by  artificial  causeways  two  spears'  length  in  width. 
The  city  is  as  large  as  Seville  or  Cordova ;  its  streets — ^I 
speak  of  the  principal  ones — are  very  wide  and  straight; 
some  of  these,  and  all  the  inferior  ones,  are  half  land  and 
half  water,  and  are  navigated  by  canoes.  *  *  *  This  city 
has  many  public  squares,  in  which  are  situated  the  marketo 
and  other  places  for  buying  and  selling.  There  is  one  square 
twice  as  large  as  that  of  the  city  of  Salamanca,  surrounded 
by  porticoes,  where  are  daily  assembled  more  than  sixty 
thousand  souls  engaged  in  buying  and  selling ;  and  where 
are  found  all  kinds  of  merchandise  that  the  world  affords, 
embracing  the  necessaries  of  life,  as,  for  instance,  articles  of 
food,  as  well  as  jewels  of  gold  and  silver,  lead,  brass,  copper, 
tin,  precious  stones,  bones,  shells,  snails,  and  feathers. 
There  are  also  exposed  for  sale  wrought  and  unwrought 
stone,  bricks  burnt  and  unbumt,  timber  hewn  and  unhewn, 
of  different  sorts.  *  *  *  Every  kind  of  merchandise  is  sold 
in  a  particular  street  or  quarter  assigned  to  it  exclusively, 
and  thus  the  best  order  is  preserved.  They  sell  everything 
by  number  or  measure,  at  least  so  far  we  have  not  observed 
them  to  sell  anything  by  weight.  There  is  a  building  in  the 
great  square  that  is  used  as  an  audience  house,  where  ten 
or  twelve  persons  who  are  magistrates  sit  and  decide  all 
controversies  that  arise  in  the  market,  and  order  delinquents 
to  be  punished.     In  the  same  square  there  are  other  per- 
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sons  who  go  constantly  about  among  the  people,  observing 
what  is  sold  and  the  measures  used  in  selling ;  and  they 
have  been  seen  to  break  measures  that  were  not  true. 
This  great  city  contains  a  large  number  of  temples,  or 
houses  for  their  idols, — ^very  handsome  edifices,  which  are 
situated  in  the  different  districts  and  suburbs  ;  in  the  prin- 
cipal ones  religious  persons  of  each  particular  sect  are  con- 
stantly residing,  for  whose  use  beside  the  houses  containing 
the  idols  there  are  other  convenient  habitations.  All  these 
persons  dress  in  black,  and  never  cut  or  comb  their  hair 
from  the  time  they  enter  the  priesthood  until  they  leave 
it ;  and  all  the  sons  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  both 
nobles  and  respectable  citizens,  are  placed  in  the  temples, 
and  wear  the  same  dress  from  the  age  of  seven  or  eight 
years  until  they  are  taken  out  to  be  married,  which  occurs 
more  frequently  with  the  first-bom,  who  inherit  estates,  than 
with  the  others.  The  priests  are  debarred  from  female 
society,  nor  is  any  woman  permitted  to  enter  the  religious 
houses.  They  also  abstain  from  eating  certain  kinds  of 
food,  more  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  than  others.  Among 
these  temples  there  is  one  which  far  surpasses  all  the  rest, 
whose  grandeur  of  architectural  details  no  human  tongue  is 
able  to  describe ;  for  within  its  precincts,  surrounded  by  a 
lofty  wall,  there  is  room  enough  for  a  town  of  five  hundred 
frimilies.  Around  the  interior  of  this  enclosure  there  are 
handsome  edifices,  containing  large  halls  and  corridors,  in 
which  the  religious  persons  attached  to  the  temples  reside. 
There  are  fuU  forty  towers,  which  are  lofty  and  well  built, 
the  largest  of  which  has  fifty  steps  leading  to  its  main  body, 
and  is  higher  than  the  tower  of  the  principal  church  at 
Seville.  The  stone  and  wood  of  which  they  are  constructed 
are  so  well  wrought  in  every  part  that  nothing  could  be 
better  done,  for  the  interior  of  the  chapels  containing  the 
idols  consists  of  curious  imagery  wrought  in  stone,  with 
plaster  ceilings,  and  wood-work  carved  in  relief,  and  painted 
with  figures  of  monsters  and  other  objects.  All  these 
towers  are  the  burial-places  of  the  nobles,  and  every  chapel 
in  them  is  dedicated  to  a  particular  idol,  to  which  they  pay 
their  devotions." 

But  danger  impended  over  Cortez  from  an  unexpected 
quarter;  the  governor  of  Cuba,  anxious  to  share  in  the 
plunder  of  Mexico,  of  whose  wealth,  great  as  it  really  was, 
he  had  received  very  exaggerated  stetements,  sent  a  new 
armament  under  the  command  of  Narvaez  to  deprive  the 
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conqueror  of  the  fruits  of  bis  yictoiy.  Cortez,  leaving  a 
Bmali  garrison  in  Mexico,  marcbed  against  Narvaez,  and  by 
a  series  of  prudent  operations  not  only  overcame  bim  but 
induced  bis  followers  to  enlist  under  bis  own  banners. 
This  reinforcement  was  particularly  valuable  at  a  time  when 
the  Mexicans,  weary  of  Spanish  cruelty  and  tyranny,  bad 
resolved  to  make  the  most  desperate  efforts  for  expelling 
the  invaders.  Scarcely  had  Cortez  returned  to  Mexico 
when  his  quarters  were  attacked  with  desperate  fiuy,  and, 
though  thousands  of  the  assailants  were  slain,  fresh  thou- 
sands eagerly  hurried  foward  to  take  tiieir  place.  At  length 
Oortez  brought  out  Montezuma  in  his  royal  robes  on  the 
ramparts,  trusting  that  his  influence  over  his  subjects  would 
induce  them  to  suspend  hostilities.  But  the  unfortunate 
emperor  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  missile  flung  by  one  of 
his  own  subjects;  and  Cortez,  having  done  everything 
which  prudence  and  valour  could  dictate,  was  forced  to 
abandon  the  capital.  The  Spaniards  suffered  severely  in 
this  calamitous  retreat ;  they  lost  their  artillery,  ammunition, 
and  baggage,  together  with  the  greater  part  of  the  treasure 
for  which  they  IukI  encountered  so  many  perils.  A  spl^idid 
victory  at  Otumba  over  the  Mexicans,  who  attempted  to 
intercept  them,  restored  the  confidence  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
they  reached  the  friendly  territories  of  the  Tlascalans  in 
safety.  Having  collected  some  reinforcements,  and  by  judi- 
cious arts  revived  the  courage  of  his  men,  Cortez  once  more 
advanced  towards  Mexico,  and,  halting  on  the  borders  of 
the  lake,  he  began  to  build  some  brigantines  in  order  to 
attack  the  city  by  water.  While  thus  engaged,  he  succeeded 
in  detaching  many  of  the  neighbouring  cities  from  their 
allegiance  to  the  new  emperor,'  Guatimozin,  and,  having 
obtained  some  fresh  troops  from  Hispaniola,  he  prepared 
for  a  vigorous  siege  by  launching  his  brigantines  on  the 
lake.  Guatimozin  made  a  gallant  resistance,  and  repulsed 
the  Spaniards  in  an  attempt  to  take  the  city  by  storm :  but, 
beizi^  unable  to  resist  the  slower  operations  of  Europeui 
tactics,  he  attempted  to  escape  over  the  lake,  when  his 
canoe  was  intercepted  by  a  bngantine  and  the  unfortunate 
emperor  remained  a  prisoner.  As  soon  as  the  fate  of  their 
sovereign  was  known  the  resistance  of  the  Mexicans  ceased, 
and  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire  imitated  the  example  of 
the  capital.  Guatimozin  was  cruelly  tortured,  to  extcn-t  a 
confession  of  concealed  treasure,  and  his  unfortunate  sub- 
jects  became  the  slaves  of  their  rapacious   conquerors. 
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Cortez  HimBelf  was  treated  with  gross  ingratitude  by  his 
sovereign,  whose  dominions  he  had  enlarged  by  the  conquest 
of  an  empire,  and  he  died  in  comparative  obscurity. 

As  tne  history  of  the  course  of  policy  adopted  towards 
Mexico  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  which  was  adopted  in  all 
the  colonies  established  by  Spain  and  Portugal,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  give  here  such  a  general  outline  of  its  princi* 
plea  as  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  again  returning  to  the 
subject.     The  first  thought  of  the  conquerors  was  to  propa- 
gate the  Christian  faith  in  their  new  dominions,  not  only 
from  motives  of  bigotry  but  in  obedience  to  the  soundest 
dictates  of  prudence.     Cortez  from  the  very  commencement 
saw  that  the  best  means  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  the  natives 
was  to  induce  them  to  become  Christians ;  for  the  Mexican 
system  of  idolatrv  would  have  raised  an  insurmountable 
barrier  between  them  and  the  Spaniards.     He  and  his  suc- 
cessors were  merciless  in  their  extermination  of  the  Mexican 
religion.     The  idols  were  broken  to  pieces  and  burned,  the 
temples  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  not  a  priest  was  per- 
mitted to  live.     Missionaries  were  invited  trom  Europe  to 
aid  in  the  great  work  of  civilization;  between  the  years 
1522  and  1545  numbers  of  monastics  came  from  various 
parts  of  the  old  world  to  aid  in  the  conversion  of  Mexico. 
They  penetrated  the  country  at  every  point,  proceeding 
far  Deyond  the  limits  of  the  military  establishments ;  they 
found  the  minds  of  the  timid  natives  everywhere  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  a  new  creed,  being  persuaded  that  their 
native  gods  nad  either  abandoned  them  or  had  been  deprived 
of  power,  and  therefore  that  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
conciliate  the  deities  of  their  conquerors.     The  missionaries 
did  not  hesitate  to  avail  themselves  of  pious  frauds  to  insure 
the  triumph  of  Christianity ;  they  persuaded  the  ignorant 
natives  that  the  Ghospel  had  been  preached  in  some  remote 
age  to  their  ancestors ;  they  pretended  that  they  could 
discover  traces  of  its  symbols  and  precepts  in  the  corruj)- 
tions  of  Mexican  idolatry,  and  they  magnified  every  acci- 
dental coincidence  into  a  proof  of  perfect  identity  between 
the  old  and  the  new  religion.     Thus,  they  found  something 
like  a  cross  employed  as  a  religious  sign  by  the  Mexican 
priests,  and  affected  to  hail  it  as  a  recognition  of  the  symbol 
of  our  salvation.     The  sacred  eagle  of  the  Aztecans  served 
as  a  plausible  introduction  to  the  worship  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.      Many  practices  unknown  to  the  Boman  ritual 
were  admitted  and  consecrated.     Thus,  the  passion  of  the 
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Indians  for  flowers  was  indulged  by  having  sacred  wreaths      ' 
worn  on  certain  festivals  of  the  church,  and  chaplets  offered 
on  the  altars.     Dances  were  allowed  to  form  a  part  of  public     I 
worship,  and  amusements  of  a  still  more  questionable  charac-     I 
ter  were  permitted,  even  in  the  interior  of  churches.     These 
compromises,  combined  with  the  avowed  determination  of 
the  Spaniards  to  extirpate  polytheism,  will  enable  us  to 
account  for  the  vast  number  of  conversions  in  the  first  half- 
centuiy  after  the  conouest.     Indeed,  if  we  can  believe  the 
statistics  of  Torquemaoa,  no  less  than  six  millions  of  Indians 
were  baptized  by  friars  of  the  Franciscan  order  between  the 
years  1524  and  i  J40. 

Nor  were  these  converts  confined  to  the  lower  ranks  of 
the  Indians:  The  Mexican  nobles  who  had  survived  the 
massacre  of  Cortez,  and  even  the  royal  family  of  Fezano, 
which  was  long  permitted  to  retain  a  qualified  independence, 
embraced  the  religion  of  the  Spaniards.  Ixtlilxochitl,  the 
cazique  of  this  petty  principality,  who  had  been  the  fiuthful 
ally  oi  Cortez  in  ail  his  campaigns,  distinguished  himself 
among  the  new  converts.  He  rieceived  with  open  arms  the 
monks  who  were  sent  to  instruct  him,  gave  them  lodgings 
in  his  palace,  and  was  incessant  in  his  application  to  theo- 
logical  studies,  until  his  teachers  certified  that  he  was  quali- 
fied to  become  an  instructor  in  his  turn.  He  then  began  to 
preach  to  his  subjects  and  to  teach  them  the  Bomish  cate- 
chism ;  his  instruction  and  his  authority  won  them  over  in 
such  multitudes  that  it  was  impossible  to  baptize  them  in- 
dividually. They  were  brigaded  into  bands ;  the  same  name 
was  given  to  all  the  men  of  the  same  group,  and  this  abridg- 
ment of  the  ceremony  enabled  the  missionaries  to  receive 
thousands  into  the  church  every  day.  So  ardent  was  the 
cazique's  zeal  that  he  threatened  to  bum  his  mother,  the 
queen-dowager,  alive,  if  she  did  not  at  once  resign  her  attach- 
ment to  the  ancient  idolatry.  His  threats  or  his  preachings 
finally  prevailed ;  she  consented  to  be  led  to  the  church  and 
to  take  the  Christian  name  of  Mary. 

It  must  not  be  omitted  that  the  missionaries  honourablv 
exerted  themselves  to  protect  the  Mexicans  from  the  san- 
guinary cruelty  of  the  Spaniards ;  Sahagun  and  Las  Casas 
were  particularly  famous  for  their  exertions  on  behalf  of  the 
vanquished  ;  they  obtained  bulls  from  the  pope,  and  edicts 
from  the  Spanish  G-ovemment,  fully  recognising  the  claims 
of  the  Indians  to  the  rights  of  humanity,  and,  though  thej 
failed  to  obtain  a  full  measure  of  justice  for  the  native  Mexi- 
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cans,  thej  saved  them  ^m  the  wretched  &te  which  swept 
awa^  the  native  population  in  almost  every  other  colony  of 
Spain.  In  consequence  of  the  protection  thus  accorded  them 
both  hy  the  secular  and  regular  clergy,  the  attachment  of 
the  native  Mexicans  to  the  Eomish  religion  became  more 
ardent  and  passionate  than  that  of  the  Spaniards  themselves, 
and  it  still  continues  to  be  felt,  though  tne  country  has  been 
restored  to  independence. 

The  edicts  of  the  Spanish  monarchs  in  favour  of  the  In- 
dians were  disregarded ;  the  population  began  to  decrease 
rapidly,  and  a  new  system  was  adopted  by  which  oppression 
was  reduced  to  an  organized  form,  and  ameliorated  by  being 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  government.  It  was  determin- 
ed that  the  native  Americans  should  be  regarded  as  serfs  at- 
tached to  the  soil,  and  distributed  into  JEncomiendas,  a  kind 
of  fiefs  or  estates  established  in  favour  of  the  Spanish  set- 
tlers, who  took  the  name  of  Conquistadorea,  Slavery,  which 
had  previously  been  arbitraiy,  was  thus  invested  with  legal 
forms ;  the  Indian  tribes,  divided  into  sections,  some  of  which 
contained  morerthan  a  hundred  families,  were  assigned  either 
to  the  soldiers  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  war 
of  invasion,  or  to  the  civilians  sent  froni  Madrid  toadminister 
the  government  of  the  provinces.  It  was  fortunate  for  the 
Mexicans  that  their  masters  did  not  erect  fortified  castles, 
like  the  feudal  barons  of  the  middle  ages ;  instead  of  these 
they  established  haciendas,  or  large  farms,  which  they  had 
the  wisdom  to  govern  according  to  the  old  forms  of 
the  Mexican  proprietary.  There  was  no  change  or  interrup- 
tion in  the  cmtivation  of  plants  indigenous  to  the  soil ;  the 
serf  cultivated  the  soil  according  to  hereditary  routine,  and 
so  identified  himself  with  Ids  master  that  he  very  frequently 
took  his  name.  There  are  many  Indian  families  of  the  pre- 
sent day  bearing  Spanish  names  whose  blood  has  never  been 
mingled  with  that  of  Europeans.  Another  fortunate  circum- 
stance contributed  to  the  preservation  of  the  native  Mexi- 
cans ;  the  Spanish  settlers  in  that  country  did  not  enter  into 
any  of  those  mining  speculations  which  led  their  brethren 
in  Hispaniola  and  other  islands  of  the  Antilles  to  sacrifice, 
the  natives  by  myriads  to  their  grasping  cupidity.  The  Con- 
quistadares  had  neither  the  capital  nor  the  intelligence  neces- 
saiy  for  such  enterprises;  they  contented  themselves,  in 
imitation  of  the  natives,  with  washing  the  earth,  silt,  and 
sands,  brought  down  from  the  mountains  by  rivers  and 
winter  torrents,  to  extract  the  grains  of  gold  which  they  con- 
tained.     The  mines  of  Mexico,  which  have  spread  so  much 
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of  the  precious  metals  over  the  surfiace  of  the  globe,  were  not 
discovered  until  after  the  conquest,  and  brought  very  tri- 
fling profits  to  those  who  first  attempted  their  explora- 
tion. The  loss  of  these  speculators  was  a  positiye  gain  to 
humanity. 

Up  to  the  eighteenth  century  the  condition  of  the  Mexi- 
can peasant  was  very  little  different  from  that  of  the  serf  of 
Foland  or  Eussia.  About  that  period  their  condition  began 
to  be  sensibly  ameliorated.  Many  families  of  ConquMtadarea 
became  extinct,  and  the  eneomiendas  were  not  again  distri- 
buted by  the  govemment.  The  yiceroys  and  the  provincial 
councils,  called  AudienciaSy  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
interests  of  those  Indians  who  were  liberated  by  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  eneomiendaf  ;  they  abolished  every  vestige  of 
compulsory  labour  in  the  mines,  requiring  that  this  employ- 
ment should  be  voluntary  and  £urly  remunerated.  Several 
abuses  however  prevailed  in  the  colonial  administration  from 
the  monopolies  established  by  the  ^ents  of  the  Spanish  go- 
vernments ;  they  conferred  upon  themselves  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  selling  those  articles  most  likely  to  be  used  by 
an  agricultural  population,  and  fixed  whatever  price  they 
pleased  upoQ  these  commodities.  Having  thus,  by  a  system 
of  force  and  &aud,  got  the  Indians  deeply  into  their  debt, 
they  established  a  law  by  which  insolvent  debtors  became 
the  absolute  slaves  of  their  creditors.  Many  edicts  were 
issued  to  check  these  abuses,  but  they  were  not  effectually 
remedied  until  after  the  revolution  which  gave  independence 
to  Mexico. 

We  shall  now  briefly  state  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  assertion  of  Mexican  independence.  On  the  8th  of 
July,  i8o8,  a  corvette  from  Cadiz  brought  intelligence  of 
the  dethronement  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons  by  Napoleon, 
and  the  transfer  of  the  monarchy  to  Joseph  Buonaparte. 
The  viceroy  at  first  published  the  news  without  a  word  of 
comment,  but  soon  recovering  from  his  first  surprise  he  is- 
sued a  proclamation  declaring  his  intention  to  preserve  his 
fidelity  to  King  Ferdinand,  and  exhorting  the  Mexican  peo- 
ple to  maintain  the  rights  of  their  legitimate  sovereign.  It 
was  the  first  time  that "  the  people  "  had  been  named  in  any 
act  of  state  emanating  from  the  colonial  government,  and 
this  was  among  the  chief  causes  of  the  extraordinaiy  en- 
thusiasm with  which  the  viceroy's  appeal  was  received.  It 
was  proposed  to  establish  a  provisional  government  on  the 
model  of  the  Juntas  which  had  been  formed  by  the  patriots 
in  Spain.  This  proposition,  favourably  received  by  the  vice- 
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rov,  was  rejected  by  his  council  as  inconsistent  with  the 
ascendency  which  had  hitherto  been  enjoyed  by  all  pure 
Spaniards ;  three  months  were  spent  in  controversy,  until  at 
length  the  council,  or  Audimda,  took  the  bold  measure  of 
arresting  the  yiceroy  and  throwing  him  into  the  prisons  of 
the  Inquisition  on  a  charge  of  heresy.  As,  however,  there 
was  some  danger  that  the  populace  might  rise  in  his  favour, 
the  Audienday  having  £b*st  invested  itself  with  the  functions 
of  regency,  sent  the  governor  a  prisoner  to  Cadiz,  where  he 
was  long  confined  in  a  dungeon. 

The  Creoles  and  Indians  were  indignant  at  this  usurpa- 
tion, and  thev  were  still  more  enraged  by  the  undisguised 
contempt  with  which  their  claims  were  treated  by  the  Span- 
ish oligarchy.  Bataller,  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
council,  was  accustomed  to  say  that  '^  no  native  American 
should  participate  in  the  government  so  long  as  there  was 
a  mule-oriver  m  La  Mancha,  or  a  cobbler  in  Castile,  to  re- 
present Spanish,  ascendency."  The  Juntas  of  Spain,  though 
engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle  for  their  own  freedom,  were 
obstinate  in  their  resolution  to  keep  the  colonies  in  depend- 
ence, and  they  sent  out  Venegas  as  viceroy,  with  positive 
orders  to  maintain  the  ascendency  of  the  Spaniards  and 
keep  the  Creoles  and  Indians  in  their  own  condition  of  de- 
gradation. 

A  priest  of  Indian  descent,  Hidalgo,  the  curate  of  Do- 
lares,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt ;  he  declared  to  his  con- 
gregation that  the  Europeans  had  formed  a  plot  to  deliver 
up  the  country  to  the  French  Jacobins ;  he  exhorted  them 
to  take  up  arms  to  defend  their  liberties  and  their  religion, 
and  to  march  boldly  to  battle  in  the  name  of  King  Ferdi- 
nand and  the  Blessed  Virgin.  On  the  i8th  of  September, 
1810,  he  made  himself  master  of  San  Felipe  and  San  Miguel 
el-Qrande ;  he  confiscated  the  property  of  all  the  Europeans, 
declaring  that  the  soil  of  Mexico  belonged  of  right  to  the 
Mexicans  themselves.  Several  other  cities  were  conquered, 
and  in  aU  of  them  the  Indians  and  Creoles  sacrificed  every 
European  without  mercy,  their  commander  seeming  to  wink 
at  their  excesses,  which  he  trusted  would  prevent  terms  of 
peace  from  being  offered  or  accepted. 

Venegas,  the  viceroy,  made  the  most  vigorous  efforts  to 
cheek  the  progress  of  this  rebellion ;  he  conciliated  the  Cre- 
oles by  investmg  one  of  their  body  with  high  military  rank  ; 
he  caused  Hidalgo  to  be  excommunicated  by  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities ;  and  he  paraded  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  to  which 
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superstition  attached  miraculous  powers,  througli  the  streets 
of  mexico.  This  last  expedient  caused  Hidalgo  to  stop  short 
in  the  midst  of  his  Tictorious  career,  and  at  a  time  when  he 
was  joined  by  several  regiments  of  provincial  militia,  and  by 
the  curate  Morelos,  whose  abilities  were  equivalent  to  a 
host,  Hidalgo  retired  from  before  the  walls  of  Mexico,  which 
could  not  have  resisted  a  vigorous  assault.  He  was  over- 
taken and  defeated  by  an  army  of  Spaniards  and  Creoles ; 
several  of  the  towns  which  had  submitted  to  him  were  re- 
captured ;  and  the  victors  more  than  retaliated  the  sanguin- 
ary excesses  of  the  insurgents.  The  royal  army  continued 
to  pursue  Hidalgo  and  his  half-armed  associates  ;  a  second 
victory  completed  their  ruin ;  Hidalgo  and  two  of  his  prin- 
cipal officers,  endeavouring  to  escape  to  the  United  States, 
were  betrayed  to  the  Spaniards,  March  21st,  181 1,  and  after 
a  long  confinement,  in  which  they  were  vainly  tortured  to 
obtain  a  confession  of  the  extent  of  the  conspiracy,  they 
were  publicly  executed. 

The  dispersed  army  of  Hidalgo  divided  itself  into  separ- 
ate bands,  and  maintained  a  ruinous  gueriUa  warjGEire  agamst 
their  oppressors.  Bayon  and  Morelos  resolved  to  unite 
them  once  more  in  a  grand  scheme  of  patriotic  warfare. 
Bayon  caused  a  national  junta  to  be  established  in  the  dis- 
trict where  the  Spaniards  had  least  power ;  and  in  its  name 
an  address  was  sent  to  the  viceroy  requiring  him  to  convoke 
a  national  cortes,  similar  to  that  which  had  been  assembled 
in  Spain,  and  insisting  on  the  equality  of  the  American  and 
the  European  Spaniards  in  all  political  rights.  The  tone  of 
this  mamfesto  was  equally  firm  and  respectful,  but  it  gave 
such  offence  to  the  viceroy  Venegas,  that  he  ordered  it  to  be 
burned  by  the  common  hangman  in  the  market-place  in 
Mexico. 

Morelos,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  influence  of  Hidalgo, 
prudently  initiated  his  troops  to  habits  of  discipline  in  slor- 
mishes  and  petty  enterprises  before  venturing  on  any  decisive 
engagements  with  the  regular  armies  of  Spain.  His  defence 
of  Cuantha,  where  he  was  besieged  by  the  royalists  for 
several  weeks,  gave  lustre  to  his  very  defeat.  Yielding  to 
famine,  he  evacuated  the  town,  and  led  his  army  to  Izucar, 
with  the  loss  of  only  seventeen  men.  The  barbarous  cruel- 
ties perpetrated  by  the  Spanish  general  Calleja  in  the  town 
after  the  garrison  had  withdrawn,  rendered  the  royalist 
cause  so  odious,  that  many  who  had  hitherto  supported  the 
viceroy  passed  over  to  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents.  It  would 
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be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  battles,  skirmishes,  and  sieges 
which  filled  the  next  two  years  ;  we  must  limit  ourselves  to 
saying  that  Morelos  was  continuously  successful  until  the 
close  of  the  year  1813,  when  he  was  decisively  defeated  by 
Iturbide.  Thenceforward  his  career  was  one  continued  series 
of  misfortunes,  until,  on  the  5th  of  November,  181 5,  he  was 
surprised  by  an  overwhelming  force,  and  made  prisoner  afker 
a  desperate  resistance.  He  was  carried  in  chains  to  Mexico, 
degraded  from  his  clerical  rank,  and  executed.  The  Mexican 
Junta,  or  Congress,  was  soon  after  dissolved,  and  the  revolt 
became  once  more  a  confused  series  of  partial*and  desultory 
insurrections,  which  the  Spaniards  hoped  to  quell  in  detail. 
In  1817  the  younger  Mina  attempted  to  rekindle  the  flames 
of  insurrection  in  Mexico ;  but,  as  he  refused  to  assert  the 
absolute  independence  of  the  country,  he  did  not  receive 
such  enthusiastic  support  as  Hidalgo  or  Morelos.  After  a 
brilliant  career,  in  which  he  displayed  the  most  extraordinary 
bravery  and  resources  of  gemus,  he  was  overthrown,  made 
prisoner,  and  shot  as  a  traitor. 

The  insurrection  in  Mexico  was  virtually  at  an  end, 
when  news  arrived  that  the  army  which  had  been  assembled 
in  Spain  to  restore  the  absolute  authority  of  the  sovereign  in 
America,  had  revolted  at  Cadiz,  proclaimed  the  constitution, 
and  demanded  the  convocation  of  the  Cortes.  The  viceroy, 
Apodaca,  was  a  devoted  partisan  of  absolute  power ;  he 
formed  a  plan  for  inviting  Ferdinand  to  Mexico,  and  there 
restoring  him  to  his  despotic  authority,  and  he  employed  as 
bis  chief  agent  Don  Augustin  Iturbide,  who  had  shown  him- 
self a  bitter  enemy  of  Mexican  liberty  during  the  entire 
course  of  the  preceding  insurrection.  Iturbide  drew  up  a 
very  different  plan  from  that  which  Apodaca  had  contem- 
plated ;  it  asserted  the  civic  equality  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Mexico,  established  a  constitution,  proclaimed  the  country 
independent,  invited  Ferdinand  to  become  its  sovereign, 
with  the  title  of  emperor,  and  in  case  of  his  refusal  de- 
clared that  the  crown  should  be  proffered  to  some  other 
prince  of  the  blood.  The  old  Spaniards  of  Mexico,  in  a 
storm  of  mingled  rage  and  fear,  deposed  Apodaca,  and  chose 
Francisco  Novella  viceroy  in  his  place.  This  false  step  ren- 
dered Iturbide  irresistible ;  the  Creoles  and  Indians  flocked 
to  his  standard ;  several  Spanish  officers,  disliking  the  new 
viceroy,  joined  him  with  their  regiments ;  and  on  the  a 7th  of 
November,  1821,  the  royalist  army  surrendered  the  capital, 
and  consented  to  evacuate  Mexico.    The  treaty  which  the 
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yiceroy  had  concluded  with  the  insurgents  was  annulled  by 
the  Cortes  of  Madrid,  and  the  effect  of  this  imprudence  was 
the  utter  ruin  of  the  party  which  clung  to  the  hope  of  seeing 
a  Bourbon  prince  pkced  at  the  head  of  the  new  state. 

The  Congress  which  assembled  in  Mexicoseemed  disposed 
to  form  a  federative  republic ;  but  the  partisans  of  Iturbide 
suddenly  proclaimed  their  favourite  emperor,  and  the  depu- 
ties were  constrained  to  ratify  their  choice.  He  did  not 
retain  the  sovereignty  for  an  entire  year ;  he  was  dethroned, 
as  he  had  been  elevated,  by  the  army ;  the  Congress  pro- 
nounced upon  him  sentence  of  perpetual  exile,  but  with 
laudable  generosity  granted  a  considerable  pension  for  his 
support.  Iturbide,  after  the  lapse  of  rather  more  than 
a  year,  returned  to  Mexico,  July  i6th,  1824,  in  the  hopes 
of  reviving  his  party.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  re- 
publicans, and  was  immediately  put  to  death.  A  republic 
was  then  established ;  soon  after,  the  fortress  of  St.  Juan 
d*Ulloa,  the  last  posession  of  the  government,  was  surren- 
dered by  capitulation,  and  the  standard  of  Castile,  after  an 
ascendency  of  more  than  three  hundred  years,  disappeared  for 
ever  from  the  coasts  of  Mexico. 

The  progress  of  the  Mexican  republic  after  the  establish- 
ment of  its  independence  was  not  prosperous.  Conspiracies, 
Insurrections,  and  civil  wars  kept  every  part  of  the  territory 
in  misery  and  confusion.  Texas,  one  of  the  richest  pro- 
vinces, separated  from  the  Mexican  Union,  and  established 
its  indepjendence ;  the  government  of  the  United  States 
received  into  its  federation  the  seceding  province,  and  for 
this  act,  as  well  as  for  the  share  which  its  citizens  had 
taken  in  encouraging  the  secession,  war  was  declared  against 
it  by  the  Eepublic  of  Mexico.  This  war,  however,  only  led 
to  a  further  dismemberment  of  the  weaker  country,  and  an 
augmentation  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  its  antagonist. 
After  repeated  defeats  Mexico  was  constrained  to  purchase 
peace  by  the  cession  of  the  province  of  California.  It  was 
not  until  this  district  had  come  into  the  power  of  the  United 
States  that  the  important  discovery  was  made  of  the  bound- 
.  less  wealth  contained  in  its  gold-mines.  The  state  of  the 
American  Union  has  for  many  years  been  one  of  an  energy 
and  a  prosperity  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  world ; 
the  only  element  of  disunion  or  decay  which  its  history  has 
yet  offered  is  that  of  Negro  Slavery ;  for  while  the  south- 
ern States,  which  depend  for  the  cultivation  of  their  soil 
upon  negro  labour,  have  not  only  maintained  Slavery  but 
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Have  succeeded  in  carrying  a  Fugitive  Slaye  Law  which  in 
a  manner  binds  the  jucUci^  authorities  of  the  whole  Union 
-fco  recognise  and  protect  the  property  of  the  master  in  his 
slave,  the  northern  States  contain  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
party  who  bum  with  the  desire  of  extirpating  that  which 
'tloLBj  regard  as  a  national  crime,  and  as  a  disgrace  upon 
-fclieir  country. 

The  Establishment  of  the  Spaniards  in  JPeru, 

The  discovery  of  a  passage  round  the  South  American 
continent  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  Magellan,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  colony  at  Panama,  soon  after  Balboa 
liad  ascertained  the  nature  of  the  Isthmus,  incited  the 
Spanish  adventurers  to  undertake  new  conquests.     Pizarro, 
one  of  the  most  enterprising  men  that  ever  visited  the  New 
"World,  having  with  great  difficulty  prepared  a  small  arma- 
ment, landed  in  Peru  (a.d.  I  j3i),  anct  though  at  first  disap- 
pointed by  the  barren  appearance  of  the  coast,  he  foimd  so 
much  treasure  at  Coague  as  to  convince  him  that  the 
accounts  which  Balboa  had  received  of  the  riches  of  the 
country  were  not  exaggerated.     When  the  Spaniards  first 
appeared  in  Peru  the  nation  was  divided  by  a  civil  war 
between  the  sons  of  the  late  Inca,  or  sovereign ;  Huascar, 
the  elder,  was  dethroned  by  his  brother  Atahualpa   and 
detained  in  captivity,  while  his  partisans  were  secretly  ma- 
turing plans  for  his  restoration.     Pizarro  advanced  into  the 
counfiy  with  the  professed  design  of  acting  as  mediator, 
but  with  the  perfidious  purpose  of  seizing  Atahualpa,  as 
Cortez  had  the  unfortunate  Montezuma.     He  prepared  for 
the  execution  of  his  scheme  with  the  same  deliberation,  and 
with  as  little  compunction,  as  if  he  had  been  engaged  in  the 
most  honourable  transaction.    "When   the  Spaniards  ap- 
proached the  capital  the  Inca  was  easily  persuaded  to  con- 
sent to  an  interview ;  and  he  visited  the  invaders  with  a 
barbarous  magnificence,  and  ostentatious  display  of  wealth, 
which  inflamed  the  cupidity  of  the  Spaniards  almost  beyond 
the   power  of  restramt.     When  Atahualpa  reached  the 
Spanish  camp  he  was  addressed  by  Valverde,  the  chaplain 
to  the  expedition,  in  a  long,  and  what  must  to  the  Inca  nave 
appeared    an    incomprehensible,   discourse.      The    priest, 
after  a  brief  notice  of  the  mysteries  of  creation  and  redemp- 
tion, proceeded  to  explain  the  doctrine  of  the  pope's  supre- 
macy. He  then  dwelt  upon  the  grant  which  Pope  Alexander 
had  made  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  by  virtue  of  it  called 
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upon  Atabualpa  at  once  to  embrace  ClmBtianity,  and 
acknowledge  himself  a  vassal  of  the  Spanish  monarch.  The 
Inca,  completely  puzzled,  demanded  where  Valverde  had 
learned  such  wonderfcd  things  P  ''In  this  book/'  replied 
the  priest,  presenting  the  monarch  with  his  Breyiary.  The 
Inca  took  tne  book,  turned  over  the  leaves,  and  then  put  it 
to  his  ear.  "  This  tells  me  nothing  ! "  he  exclaimed,  flinging 
the  Breviary  on  the  ground.  ''Blasphemy!  blasphemy!" 
exclaimed  Valverde;  "to  arms,  to  arms,  my  Christian 
brethren !  avenge  the  profanation  of  God's  word  by  the 
polluted  hands  of  infidels." 

This  solemn  farce  appears  to  have  been  preconcerted; 
Valverde's  words  were  the  signal  to  "cry  havoc,  and  let 
slip  the  dogs  of  war."  Ere  he  had  concluded  the  trumpets 
sounded  a  charge ;  a  dreadful  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry 
was  opened  on  the  defenceless  Peruvians ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  their  surprise  and  consternation  they  were  charged  by 
the  cavalry,  whose  appearance  to  men  who  had  never  before 
beheld  a  horse  seemed  something  supernatural.  Atahualpa 
was  taken  prisoner  and  conveyed  to  the  Spanish  camp,  while 
the  invaders  satiated  themselves  vnth  the  rich  spoils  of 
the  field.  The  unfortunate  Inca  attempted  to  procure  his 
liberation  by  the  payment  of  an  enormous  ransom,  but 
Pizarro,  after  receiving  the  gold,  resolved  to  deprive  the 
credulous  monarch  of  life.  He  was  brought  to  trial  under 
the  most  iniquitous  pretences,  and  sentenced  to  be  burned 
alive  ;  but  on  his  consenting  to  receive  baptism  from  Val- 
verde his  sentence  was  so  far  mitigated  that  he  was  first 
strangled  at  the  stake.  The  Spamards  quarrelled  among 
themselves  about  the  division  of  the  spoils  ;  the  Peruvians 
took  advantage  of  their  discord  to  raise  formidable  insurrec- 
tions, and  the  new  kingdom  seemed  likely  to  be  lost  almost 
as  soon  as  it  was  gained.  Pizarro  himself  was  murdered  by 
Almagro,  the  son  of  one  of  his  old  companions,  whom  he  had 
put  to  death  for  treason ;  and  but  for  tne  arrival  of  Vara  de 
Castro,  who  had  been  sent  as  governor  from  Spain,  the  con- 
fusion produced  by  this  crime  would  probably  have  been 
without  a  remedy.  De  Castro  conquered  Almagro,  and  by 
his  judicious  measures  restored  tranquillity  to  the  distracted 
province.  Fresh  disturbances  were  excited  by  the  ambi- 
tion of  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  and  it  was  not  until  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  after  its  conquest  that  the  royal  author- 
ity was  firmly  established  in  Peru. 

The  government  established  by  the  Spaniards  in  Peru  was 
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far  more  iniquitous  and  oppressive  tban  that  of  Mexico,  be- 
cause the  Peruvian  mines  were,  from  the  first  moment  of 
the  conquest,  almost  the  only  objects  which  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  Spanish  and  the  provincial  governments.  A 
horrible  system  of  conscription  was  devised  for  working  these 
mines  ;  all  the  Indians  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  fifty 
were  enrolled  in  seven  lists,  the  individuals  on  each  list  being 
obliged  to  work  for  six  months  in  the  mines,  so  that  this 
forced  labour  came  on  the  unfortunate  Indians  at  intervals 
of  three  years  and  a  half;  four  out  of  every  five  were  sup 
posed  to  perish  annually  in  these  deadly  labours,  and,  to  add 
to  the  misery  of  the  natives,  they  were  not  allowed  to  pur- 
chase the  necessaries  of  life,  except  from  privileged  dealers, 
who  robbed  them  of  their  earnings  without  remorse  or 
scruple.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  two  serious 
insurrections  of  the  native  Peruvians  filled  the  Spaniards 
with  terror;  they  were  not  suppressed  until  the  rebellion 
had  taxed  the  resources  and  power  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ment to  the  utmost,  and  the  sanguinary  massacres  of  all  who 
were  suspected  of  having  joined  in  the  revolt  left  the  coimtry 
in  a  state  of  helplessness  and  exhaustion  from  which  it  had 
not  recovered  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution . 

As  it  was  impossible  to  gratify  the  rapacious  cupidity  of 
aU  the  Spaniards  who  sought  to  share  in  the  produce  of  the 
Peruvian  mines,  it  became  a  principle  of  colonial  policy  to 
keep  alive  the  spirit  of  adventure,  by  sending  divisions  to 
wrest  new  tracts  of  land  from  the  natives,  without  organiz- 
ing any  new  system  of  conquest.  It  was  thus  that  Chili  be- 
came finally  annexed  to  the  Spanish  dominions;  but  the 
efforts  made  for  its  conquest  were  desultory,  and  separated  by 
long  intervals,  so  that  over  a  great  part  of  the  country  the 
sovereignty  of  Spain  was  merely  nominal.  The  colonists  and 
natives,  however,  seem  never  to  have  wished  for  independence, 
until  the  desire  of  nationality  was  pressed  upon  them  by  the 
irresistible  force  of  circumstances,  and  in  fact  their  first 
revolutionary  movements  were  made  in  the  name  of  loyalty 
and  obedience. 

When  Joseph  Buonaparte  was  proclaimed  king  of  Spain 
by  Napoleon,  all  the  Spanish  colonies  of  South  America 
resolved  to  remain  faithful  to  the  ancient  dynasty.  It  was 
suspected  that  the  European  Spaniards  were  disposed  to 
make' terms  with  the  Trench  emperor,  and  therefore  native 
juntas  were  elected  to  maintain  the  rights  of  Ferdinand. 
In  September,  1810,  the  Chilians  formed  a  junta  in  Santiago ; 
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the  Spanisli  general  of  the  district  attempted  to  disperse  this 
bodj,  a  smart  skirmish  ensued,  and  the  Chilians,  baTing  ob- 
tained the  victory,  became  desirous  to  establish  a  perpetual 
system  of  self-government.  The  struggle  for  independence 
in  Chili  and  Peru  resembled  the  Mexican  war  in  its  general 
outlines:  at  first  the  patriots,  afber  gaining  advant^^es  of 
which  they  did  not  know  how  to  make  use,  were  reduced  to 
temporary  submission ;  but  the  Spanish  yoke,  always  heavy, 
proved  intolerable  to  men  who  had  obtained  a  brief  experi- 
ence of  freedom ;  new  insurrections  were  raised  in  every 
quarter,  the  superior  discipline  which  had  previously  given 
victory  to  the  royalists  was  acquired  by  the  revolters, 
several  European  officers  joined  them,  the  Spanish  govern* 
ment  feebly  supported  its  defenders,  and  the  viceroys 
showed  themselves  destitute  of  talent  either  as  generals  or 
statesmen.  The  independence  of  the  Spanish  ool<»iies  in 
South  America  was  nearly  completed  in  the  year  1823, 
but  the  last  Spanish  garrison  was  not  surrendered  until 
the  26th  of  February,  1826,  when  Eodil,  the  only  royalist 
leader  who  had  exhibited  courage,  fidelily,  and  talent^  sur- 
rendered the  citadel  of  Callao  to  the  patriots. 

Before  the  revolution  the  provinces  of  Upper  Peru  formed 
part  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres;  but  as  the  manners, 
habits,  and  even  the  language  of  the  Peruvians  differed 
materially  from  those  of  tbs  people  on  the  Bio  de  la  Plata, 
the  latter,  after  forming  themselves  into  the  Argentine  re- 
public, left  their  neighbours  free  to  pursue  any  course  they 
pleased.  A  generid  assembly  of  the  Peruvian  provinces 
solemnly  proclaimed  that  Upper  Teru  should  henceforth  form 
an  independent  nation,  that  it  should  be  named  Bolivia  in 
honour  of  Bolivar,  the  chief  agent  in  its  liberation,  and  that 
the  rights  of  person  and  property  should  form  the  basis  of 
its  republican  constitution.  A  million  of  dollars  vraa  voted 
to  Bolivar  as  a  tribute  of  national  gratitude,  but  that  chival- 
rous general  refused  to  receive  the  money,  and  requested 
that  it  should  be  expended  in  purchasing  tne  freedom  of  the 
few  negroes  who  still  remained  slaves  in  Bolivia. 

In  Lower  P^ni  the  Bolivian  constitution  was  far  from 
being  so  popular  as  it  had  been  in  the  upper  provinces.  It 
was  indeed  at  first  accepted  and  Bolivar  chosen  presideDt, 
but  when  he  went  to  suppress  an  insurrection  in  Columbia 
advantage  was  taken  of  his  absence  to  set  aside  the  system 
he  had  established.  Since  that  period  Columbia,  Bolivia, 
and  Peru  have  suffered  severely  from  intestine  wars  and  eivU 
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commotions,  which  have  greatly  deteriorated  the  vast  natural 
iresources  of  these  states.  Bolivia  has  indeed  gained  tran- 
quillity, and  its  rulers  appear  desirous  to  extend  its  com- 
merce and  encourage  those  branches  of  industry  most  likely 
to  benefit  the  community.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  new 
republics  in  which  the  finances  are  in  a  wholesome  con- 
dition ;  its  revenues  are  not  only  sufficient  for  the  necessary 
expenses  of  the  state,  but  there  is  a  considerable  surplus, 
-which  is  wisely  expended  on  the  maintenance  and  construc- 
tion of  roads,  and  on  facilitating  the  means  of  communica- 
tion internally  among  the  inhabitants^themselves  and  exter- 
nally with  strangers. 

^Previous  to  the  expeditions  of  Cortez  and  Fizarro,  Florida 
had  been  discovered  by  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon.  Its  verdant . 
forests  and  magnificent  flowering  aloes  seemed  so  inviting, 
that  a  colony  was  formed  with  little  difficulty.  But  the 
Indians  of  Florida  were  the  most  warlike  of  the  native  races 
in  America,  and  they  severely  harassed  the  settlers.  Soto, 
a  companion  of  Pizaro,  led  an  expedition  into  the  interior, 
where  he  discovered  the  Mississippi.  He  died  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  his  followers,  anxious  to  conceal  his  death 
firom  the  Indians,  sank  his  body  in  the  stream.  A  plan  was 
formed  by  the  leaders  of  the  French  Huguenots  for  emigrat- 
ing to  Florida,  and  an  exploring  party  was  sent  out,  but 
the  jealousy  of  Spain  was  roused;  the  adventurers  were 
closely  pursued,  made  prisoners,  and  put  to  death.  Florida 
remained  subject  to  Spain.until  the  year  1818,  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  depredations  of  the  Indians,  which  the  go- 
vernors pleaded  their  inability  to  restrain,  the  Americans, 
under  General  Jackson,  entered  the  province  and  annexed  it 
to  the  United  States.  The  Spanish  government  remon- 
strated, but  had  not  the  means  of  obtaining  redress ;  and  it 
finally  acceded  to  the  cession  (a.d.  1821). 

Portuguese  Colonies  in  South  America. 

Beazil  was  accid^itally  discovered  by  a  Portuguese  ad- 
miral bound  to  the  East  Indies,  in  the  year  150 1,  but  he  did 
not  ascertain  whether  it  was  an  island  or  part  of  the  conti- 
nent, a  subject  which  lon^  remained  a  matter  of  doubt.  No 
effort  was  made  to  colomze  the  country  for  nearly  half  a 
century ;  this  apparent  neglect  arose  from  the  reluctance  of 
the  Portuguese  to  interfere  with  the  pretensions  of  the  court 
of  Spain,  for  the  papal  grant  of  newly-discovered  countries 
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to  the  Spanish  monarch  was  held  by  the  court  of  Madrid  to 
include  the  whole  American  continent.  At  length  the  king 
of  Portugal,  envious  of  the  wealth  acquired  by  the  Spaniards, 
sent  out  a  small  body  of  colonists,  who  founded  St.  Salvador 
(a.d.  1549).  These  settlers  reported  that  the  native  Bra- 
zilians were  far  lower  in  the  scale  of  civilization  than  the 
Mexicans  or  Peruvians ;  they  were  divided  into  a  number  of 
petty  tribes  or  states,  constantly  at  war  with  each  other,  and 
the  invaders,  though  few  in  number,  were  easily  able  to  sub- 
due the  Indian  tribes  in  detail,  by  fomenting  their  ani- 
mosities and  cautiously  holding  the  balance  between  their 
contending  interests.  This  course  of  policy  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  personal  bravery  of  the  native  Brazilians ; 
though  Ignorant  of  discipline  and  unable  to  act  in  masses, 
they  displayed  great  individual  courage  in  battle ;  they  were 
skilful  in  the  use  of  bows,  darts,  wooden  dubs,  and  shields, 
and  frequently  were  victorious  in  petty  skirmishes.  But 
they  were  unable  to  resist  European  tactics  and  European 
pohcy,  and  hence  they  were  finally  reduced  under  the  yoke, 
with  which  they  soon  appeared  to  be  contented.  The  facil- 
ity with  which  the  Portuguese  made  themselves  masters  of 
this  rich  territory  excited  the  cupidity  of  other  powers,  and 
they  were  successively  attacked  by  the  Spaniards,  the  French, 
and  the  Dutch.  The  latter  were  the  most  dangerous  ene- 
mies ;  they  had  just  effected  their  deliverance  from  the  iron 
despotism  of  Spain,  under  which  the  Portuguese  themselves 
groaned  at  the  period,  and  hence  they  had  such  a  party  in 
the  country  that  their  conquest  would  have  been  certain  had 
they  not  alienated  their  supporters  by  attempting  to  estab- 
lish odious  monopolies.  From  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of 
the  Dutch,  the  Portuguese  made  it  their  object  to  keep 
everything  connected  with  Brazil  a  profound  secret,  and 
little  was  known  of  the  country  until  it  asserted  its  inde- 
pendence. 

For  more  than  three  centuries  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  fertile  regions  of  the  globe  was  thus,  by  the  policy  of 
Portugal,  restncted  from  aU  intercourse  and  commerce  with 
the  other  nations  of  Europe,  and  even  the  residence  or  ad- 
mission of  foreigners  was  equally  prohibited.  The  vessels 
of  the  allies  of  the  mother-countir  were  occasionally  per- 
mitted to  anchor  in  its  ports,  but  neither  passengers  nor  crew 
were  allowed  to  land  excepting  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  guard  of  soldiers. 

Previously  to  the  year  1808,  though  the  viceroy  resident 
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in  Ifcio  de  Janeiro  was  nominally  the  highest  functionary  of 
the  government,  yet  this  personage  was,  in  reality,  invested 
with  but  little  political  power,  except  in  the  province  of 
B»io,  where  alone  he  acted  as  captam-general,  the  virtual 
administration  of  the  colony  being  intrusted  chiefly  to 
similar  officers,  one  of  whom  was  appointed  to  each  pro- 
vince. They  were  nominated  for  three  years  only,  and 
received  their  instructions  from  the  court  of  Lisbon,  to 
which  they  were  compelled  to  render  an  account  of  their 
proceedings.  They  were  not  only  prohibited  from  marrying 
within  the  sphere  of  their  jurisdiction,  but  also  from  the 
transaction  of  any  commercial  pursuits,  as  well  as  from 
accepting  any  present  or  emolument  in  addition  to  the  sti- 
pend allotted  them  by  the  government. 

During  the  year  1 769  a  conspiracy  was  formed  by  a  few 
influential  individuals  in  YiUa  Eica,  not  so  much,  however, 
with  the  design  of  proclaiming  an  independent  republic,  as 
from  a  desire  to  ascertain  what  cooperation  they  were  like- 
ly to  meet  with,  in  case  that  step  should  subsequently  be 
adopted.  From  a  diminution  in  the  product  of  the  coal- 
mines in  this  district,  several  of  the  individuals  working 
them  were  in  considerable  arrear  for  taxes.  These  arrears 
the  government  in  Lisbon  had  ordered  to  be  paid  up,  with 
but  httle  regard  to  the  practicability  of  the  demand.  Much 
irritation  had  in  consequence  been  excited,  and  a  military 
officer  of  the  name  of  Joaquim  Joz6  da  Silva  Xavier,  com- 
monly termed  "Tiradentes,**  or  the  Tooth-drawer,  was  sent 
off  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  disposition  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Eio  Janeiro.  Here  the  imprudence  of  Tira- 
dentes led  to  an  immediate  discovery  of  the  association,  the 
members  of  which  were  forthwith  arrested.  Altogether, 
however,  their  numbers  did  not  amount  to  forty ;  yet,  though 
little  could  be  urged  in  evidence  against  them,  they  were  all 
sentenced  to  death,  banishment,  or  the  galleys,  according  to 
the  different  degrees  of  their  supposed  guilt. 

These  sentences  were  nevertheless  mitigated  in  favour 
of  all,  except  the  unfortunate  Tiradentes,  who,  though  but 
an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  others,  was,  after  the  lapse 
of  two  years,  condemned  to  be  hanged,  decapitated,  and 
quartered ;  by  the  same  sentence  it  was,  among  other  igno- 
minious provisions,  enacted  that  his  head  should  be  exposed 
in  the  public  square  in  Villa  Eica,  his  house  rased  to  the 
ground,  and  his  children  and  grandchildren  declared  in- 
famous.    A  conspiracy,  originating  exclusively  among  the 
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people  of  colour,  was  also  organized  in  Babia  dimng  the 
year  1801,  but  like  the  former  it  was  discovered  before  any 
attempt  had  been  made  to  put  it  into  execution.  The 
communication  between  the  different  provinoes  was  neither 
sufficient  to  facilitate  a  general  revolt,  nor  indeed  were  the 
free  population  disposed  to  it.  Their  condition,  as  con- 
trasted with  that  which  is  the  result  of  European  civilization, 
was  wretched ;  yet  the  granny  exercised  over  them  was  of 
a  negative  rather  than  of  a  positive  character.  Their  wants 
were  few,  and  from  the  almost  total  absence  of  nobility, 
large  proprietors,  or  powerful  ecclesiasidcal  dignitaries,  there 
was  an  equality  throughout  their  entire  association  which 
prevented  their  being  sensible  of  any  undue  privations. 
Could  they  have  been  exempted  from  all  extraneous  im- 
pulses, ages  might  have  rolled  away,  and  Brazil  have  been 
known  to  Europe  only  as  the  colossal  yet  submissive  and 
unaspiring  dependency  of  Portugal.  But  events  were  oc- 
curring efiewhere,  about  the  dose  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  effects  of  which  were  fated  to  extend  their  influence  to 
the  very  ends  of  the  earth.  The  young  republic  of  France 
emerged  from  amid  the  storms  of  the  revolution,  and  the 
crowned  heads  of  all  the  surrounding  states  entered  into 
one  mighty  coalition  to  crush  the  intruder.  In  this  attempt 
their  efforts  were  partially  successful,  yet  their  aggressive 
policy  was,  ere  long,  followed  up  by  a  fearful  and  over- 
whelming counteraction.  They  raised  up  a  spirit  which  they 
afterwards  in  vain  attempted  to  exorcise.  They  called 
forth  a  conqueror  who  for  awhile  scattered  all  then*  arma- 
ments before  him,  and  who  burst  and  riveted  at  will  the 
manacles  of  many  nations.  The  results  of  his  victories  were 
not  bounded  by  the  hemisphere  wherein  they  were  achieved. 
They  gave  birth  to  the  immediate  independence  of  all  the 
Spanish  colonies  in  South  America,  and  by  compelling  the 
royal  family  of  Portugal  to  seek  refuge  in  Brazil,  they  created 
as  it  were  a  new  era  in  her  history. 

The  royal  family  of  Portugal  sailed  from  Lisbon  under 
the  escort  of  a  British  squadron,  and  reached  Bio  Janeiro 
on  the  7th  of  March,  1808.  As  Portugal  was  occupied  by  a 
!French  army,  it  would  have  been  absurd  to  maintain  the 
ancient  monopoly  of  trade,  and  the  ports  of  Brazil  were 
thrown  open  to  foreigners  of  every  nation  by  a  royal  decree. 
As  the  dowager-queen  of  Portug^  was  in  a  state  of  mental 
imbecility,  the  government  was  administered  by  her  son, 
Don  John,  with  the  title  of  regent ;   he  introduced  several 
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great  improYements  into  the  goyemment ;  Brazil  was  no 
longer  treated  as  a  colony ;  it  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
a  nation,  and  the  progress  of  amelioration  in  its  financial  and 
commercial  condition  was  unusually  rapid. 

The  first  cause  of  discontent  was  the  preference  which 
the  court  naturally  showed  for  officers  of  Portuguese  birth ; 
and  this  jealousy  was  increased  by  the  contempt  with  which 
the  Europeans  treated  every  one  of  Brazilian  birth.  Indeed, 
a  Portuguese  general  formally  proposed  that  all  Brazilians 
should  be  declared  incompetent  to  hold  a  higher  rank  than 
that  of  a  captain,  and  though  no  such  law  was  formally 
enacted,  its  spirit  was  acted  upon  in  every  department  of 
the  administration.  Dissatisfaction  was  silent,  but  it  was 
deeply  felt  and  rapidly  extending,  when,  in  October,  1820, 
intelligence  arrived  of  the  revolt  in  Portugal  in  favour  of  a 
constitutional  government.  On  the  26th  of  February,  1821, 
the  king  was  compelled  to  proclaim  the  constitution  in  Eio 
de  Janeiro,  and  to  promise  that  he  would  convoke  a  Brazil- 
ian cOrtes. 

In  the  mean  time  the  cortes  at  Lisbon  began  to  form 
projects  for  securing  to  Portugal  its  ancient  monopoly  of 
Brazilian  commerce,  and  to  render  its  provinces  once  more 
colonies  dependent  on  the  mother-country.  These  projects 
were  eagerly  supported  by  the  Portuguese  in  Brazil,  who 
trusted  to  revive  their  ancient  ascendency  ov^  the  colonists 
and  n&tives.  Violent  disputes,  frequently  ending  in  blood- 
Bhed,  arose  between  the  Portuguese  and  the  Brazilians ; 
Don  John,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  kiag  on  his 
mother's  death,  returned  to  Lisbon,  leaving  his  son,  Don 
Pedro,  at  the  head  of  the  Brazilian  government,  which  he 
clearly  saw  would  not  long  remain  dependent  on  Portugal. 
The  cortes  of  Lisbon  assumed  the  right  of  legislating  for  the 
colonies  without  consulting  their  inclinations ;  they  abolished 
the  tribunals  which  had  been  created  in  Bio  Janeiro,  and 
passed  a  decree  recalling  Don  Pedro  to  Europe.  These 
decrees  were  resisted  by  the  Brazilians,  and  after  some  delay 
they  took  the  decisive  step  of  declaring  their  independence, 
and  establishing  a  constitutional  monarchy  under  Don  Pedro 
as  emperor. 

"We  have  elsewhere  noticed  the  revolution  in  which 
Pedro  was  dethroned,  and  a  regency  established  in  the 
name  of  his  son.  Since  that  period  Brazil  has  enjoyed  more 
tranquillity  than  any  of  the  other  South  American  states,  and, 
but  for  the  difficulties  which  arise  from  the  continuance  of 
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negro  slayery  in  the  country,  it  would  seem  to  haye  every 
fair  prospect  of  advancing  rapidly  in  sosial  prosperity  and 
political  unportance. 

Paraguay  cannot  with  propriety  be  reckoned  among  the 
colonies  either  of  Spain  or  Portugal,  though  both  govern- 
ments have  claimed  it  as  their  own.  It  was  first  brought 
under  European  control  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  who 
professed  a  nominal  obedience  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  Their 
success  in  making  converts  was  greater  than  that  of  their 
brethren  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe :  they  instructed 
the  Indians  who  embraced  Christianily  in  agriculture  and 
the  arts  of  social  life  ;  the  surrounding  tribes  were  not*  slow 
in  perceiving  the  advantages  which  their  countrymen  had 
denved  from  the  change,  and  they  came  voluntarily  to  seek 
instruction.    In  a  very  short  time  the  Jesuits  became  com- 

Slete  masters  of  the  country ;  in  order  to  perpetuate  their 
ominion,  they  carefully  excluded  all  foreigners  from  Para- 
guay, and  infused  into  the  minds  of  the  natives  a  suspicious 
jealousy,  or  rather  hatred,  of  foreigners,  which  has  liever 
since  been  eradicated. 

When  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  was  abolished,  Paraguay 
was  all  but  left  to  itself,  and  its  name  was  scarcely  men- 
tioned in  Europe,  until  it  took  a  share  in  the  revolutionary 
movement  which  established  so  many  new  states  in  South 
America.  Doctor  Erancia  headed  the  revolution  of  Paraguay, 
and  obtained  absolute  power  for  himself,  with  the  title  of 
Dictator.  He  established  as  rigid  a  system  for  excluding 
foreigners  as  the  Jesuits  themselves,  and  his  successors  ap- 
pear to  continue  the  same  course  of  policy. 

The  English  in  America. 

Enolani)  had  shared  in  the  ardour  for  discovery  which 
the  successful  enterprise  of  Columbus  diffused  throughout 
Europe.  Newfoundland  was  visited  by  Sebastian  Cabot, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. ;  and  two  unsuccessful  voyages 
were  made  to  the  Southern  Seas,  by  the  same  navigator,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  But  the  object  which  long  con- 
tinued to  be  the  ravourite  one  of  the  English  adventurers, 
was  the  discovery  of  a  passage  through  the  Northern  Seas 
to  India  and  China.  Sir  Hugh  Wifloughby  and  Bichard 
Chancellor  hoped  that  this  might  be  attained  by  sailing  to 
the  north-east ;  the  latter  reached  Archangel,  a  port  then 
unknown  in  Western  Europe,  and  though  he  failed  in  his 
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principal  objecfc,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  an  active  com- 
merce between  Great  Britain  and  BuBsia.  The  Company 
of  Merchant  Adventurers,  incorporated  by  Edward  VI., 
were  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to  open  new  courses  of 
trade,  by  encouraging  maritime  and  inland  discovery; 
while  their  navigators  penetrated  to  Nova  Zembla  and  the 
river  Oby,  several  of  their  factors  accompanied  some  Eussian 
caravans  into  Persia,  by  the  route  of  Astrachan  and  the 
Caspian  Sea;  and  the  accounts  which  they  published  on 
their  return,  first  gave  British  merchants  accurate  intelli- 
gence concerning  the  state  of  the  remote  regions  of  the 
East. '  These  enterprises  were  renewed  under  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth ;  a  commercial  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  shah 
of  Persia,  and  such  information  obtained  respecting  India, 
as  greatly  increased  the  national  ardour  for  opening  a  com- 
munication with  that  country  by  sea.  But  every  effort  to 
discover  a  North-west  or  North-east  passage  failed ;  Mar- 
tin Probisher,  like  eveiy  navigator  from  his  days  to  those  of 
Sir  John  Boss,  found  the  seas  blockaded  with  fields  of  ice, 
through  which  no  opening  could  be  made.  This  disappoint- 
ment might  have  damped  the  spirit  of  the  English,  but  for 
the  successful  enterprise  of  Sir  Prancis  Drake,  who  circum- 
navigated the  globe  with  a  small  squadron,  and  returned  home 
with  an  account  of  many  importuit  discoveries  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  War  with  Spain  rendered  this  information  pecu- 
liarly important ;  and  the  English  resolved  to  attack  their 
enemies  through  their  colonies,  and  thus  cut  off  the  sources 
of  the  wealth  which  rendered  Philip  II.  formidable  to 
Europe. 

Sur  Humphry  Gilbert,  of  Compton,  in  Devonshire,  was 
the  first  who  attempted  to  found  an  English  colony  in 
America ;  he  obtained  a  charter  from  Queen  Elizabeth  (June 
1 1,  1578).  The  first  efforts  of  the  adventurers  were  baffled 
by  a  series  of  unfortunate  accidents ;  the  settlers  in  Virginia, 
as  the  colony  was  called,  in  honour  of  the  maiden  queen, 
were  either  forced  to  retium,  or  perished  by  famine  ;  and  at 
the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign  there  was  not  a  single  English- 
man resident  in  America.  Two  companies  were  incorporated 
by  James  I.  for  colonizing  Northern  America;  Newport, 
who  led  the  settlers  to  Virginia,  had  the  good  fortune  to  dis- 
cover the  bay  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  the  Powhatan,  or 
James*  Eiver,  and  in  this  favourable  position  he  founded 
James'  Town,  which  soon  became  a  thriving  settlement.  Its 
rising  prosperity  was  checked  by  disputes  between  the  rul- 
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ing  powers,  and  by  the  unfortunate  captivity  of  Gtevemor 
Smith,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians.  These 
barbarians  were  about  to  put  their  captive  to  death  by  tor- 
ture, when  his  life  was  saved  by  the  interference  of  Poca- 
huntas,  the  daughter  of  the  Indian  chief,  and  Smith  was 
restored  to  the  colony,  whicfh,  during  his  absence,  had  been 
brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  Focahuntas  subsequently  be- 
came a  Christian,  and  married  an  Englishman,  named  £olfe ; 
and  most  of  the  respectable  families  in  Virginia  claim  to  be 
descended  more  or  less  directly  from  the  Indian  heroine. 

But  fresh  calamities  awaited  the  colony ;  the  settlers 
abandoned  agricultural  pursuits  to  search  for  gold-mines, 
and  this  folly  produced  a  famine  which  threatened  utter  ruin. 
The  settlement  was  on  the  point  of  being  abandoned,  when 
Lord  Delaware  arrived  from  England  with  provisions  and 
reinforcements.  Thenceforward  its  improvement  was  pro- 
gressive, and  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  became  more  profit- 
able to  the  Virginians  than  the  mines  of  Peru  to  the  Spanish 
Americans.  Unfortunately,  the  arrival  of  a  Dutch  vessel 
laden  with  negroes,  in  James'  Eiver,  introduced  the  slave- 
trade  into  the  colony,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  labour 
still  continues  to  be  performed  by  servile  hands. 

The  Virginians  a<uiered  to  the  royal  cause  with  desperate 
fidelity  in  the  war  between  Charles  I.  and  his  parliament, 
for  which  they  were  severely  punished  by  Cromwell. 
Charles  II.,  so  far  from  rewarding  their  loyidty,  not  only 
continued,  but  increased  the  restrictions  which  the  Protector 
had  imposed  upon  them,  and  thus  provoked  a  formidable 
insurrection,  which  was  not  suppressed  without  great  diffi- 
culty. Prom  that  period  to  the  revolutionarv  war  in  1776, 
Virginia  continued  to  enjoy  tranquillity ;  and  as  most  of  the 
settlers  were  descended  from  cavaliers,  the  colony  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  loyal  subject  to  the  British  crown. 

The  first  attempts  to  settle  a  colony  in  a  more  northern 
part  of  America,  suDsequently  called  New  England,  were  veiy 
unfortunate.  At  length  some  Puritans,  dissatisfied  with  the 
English  form  of  Church  government,  emigrated  to  the  New 
World,  and  landed  in  Massachusetts  Bay  (September  6, 
1620).  They  were  soon  joined  by  fresh  bands  of  their 
brethren  from  the  parent  countiy,  who  sought  in  the 
wilds  for  a  freedom  of  worship  which  was  denied  them 
at  home.  Portunately  for  them  the  Indians  surrounding 
their  frontiers  were  swept  away  by  the  smaU-pox,  and  thus 
the  colonists  were  enabled  to  extend  their  frontiers  witiiout 
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being  exposed  to  the  horrors  of  war.  Though  the  Puritans 
had  emigrated,  as  they  asserted,  because  they  felt  their  con- 
sciences restricted  in  England,  they  were  mr  from  permit- 
ting  freedom  of  opinion  in  their  new  settlements.  Disputed 
points  of  doctrine  gave  rise  to  fierce  dissensions,  and  the 
minority  was  driven  into  the  wilderness.  The  expelled  sect- 
arians founded  the  colonies  of  Providence,  Bhode  Island, 
and  Connecticut,  to  which  New  Hampshire  and  Maine  were 
subsequently  added,  but  rather  through  a  spirit  of  enterprise 
tlian  religious  discord. 

The  extension  of  their  settlements  exposed  the  English  to 
new  dangers.  Though  the  Indian  tribes  round  Massachu- 
setts Bay  were  feeble  and  imwarlike,  the  colonies  of  Provi- 
dence and  Connecticut  were  encircled  by  powerfcd  and 
martial  nations,  of  which  the  most  considerable  were  the 
jN^aragansets  and  the  Pequods.  Fortunately,  however,  these 
nations  were  divided  by  ancient  animosities ;  the  Pequods, 
attempting  the  expulsion  of  the  English,  were  defeated ;  but 
the  conquerors  sullied  their  victory  by  mercilessly  extermin- 
ating the  whole  tribe.  Warned  by  this  example,  the  Nara- 
gansets  entered  into  amicable  relations  with  the  English, 
which  were  indeed  frequently  interrupted  by  mutual  jea- 
lousies, but  were  maintained  notwithstanding,  until  the  in- 
dignities offered  to  King  Philip,  the  head  gf  the  Wampanoag 
tribe,  drove  that  powerful  chiettain  into  open  war  (a.d.  1675). 
Philip  successfuUv  inspired  all  the  Indian  tribes  with  a  pas- 
sion for  independence,  and  displayed  considerable  abilities 
both  as  a  general  and  a  statesman.  He  defeated  several 
parties  of  the  English ;  and  though  frequently  routed  in  his 
turn,  he  easily  repaired  his  losses  by  invitmg  volunteers 
from  distant  tribes.  But  his  followers  were  not  all  ani- 
mated by  the  same  spirit ;  his  place  of  refuge  was  betrayed 
by  one  of  his  favourites  to  an  English  party ;  he  was  sur- 
prised and  slain.  The  war  lingered  for  some  months  after  his 
death,  but  the  superiority  of  the  English  was  firmly  estab- 
lished ;  and  though  the  Indians  were  at  many  subsequent 
periods  induced  to  take  up  arms  by  the  Erench,  they  were 
never  able  to  give  any  important  check  to  the  growing  pros- 
peri^  of  the  English  colonies. 

The  country  which  constitutes  the  state  of  New  York  is 
said  to  have  lieen  discovered  by  an  Englishman,  Captain 
Hudson,  who  sold  his  right  to  the  Dutch.  Notwithstanding 
the  remonstrances  of  the  court  of  England,  the  Dutch  settled 
themselves  in  the  country,  and  founded  the  town  of  New 
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Amsterdam.  The  colony  continued  to  flourish  until  the  first 
Dutch  war  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  when  it  was  conquered 
by  the  English,  who  changed  the  name  of  the  capital  to  New 
lork,  which  it  still  retains.  New  Jersey  was  at  the  same 
time  added  to  the  English  colonies ;  but  there  is  nothing  re- 
markable in  the  history  of  either,  previous  to  the  war  of 
independence  (a.d.  1776). 

Canada  was  the  first  colony  established  by  the  French  in 
America;  but  the  early  settlers  suffered  so  many  misfortunes, 
that  the  country  was  several  times  on  the  point  of  being 
abandoned.  It  began,  however,  to  prosper  after  the  founda- 
tion of  Quebec,  by  Champlain  (▲.]).  1608),  and  the  formation 
of  a  new  colony  at  Montreal.  The  contests  of  the  French 
with  the  Iroquois  and  the  Hurons  were  less  perilous  than 
those  of  the  New  Englanders  with  the  Fequods  and  Nara- 
gansets,  but  they  were  less  ably  conducted,  and  more  injuri- 
ous to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony. 

At  a  much  later  period,  the  French  colonized  Louisiana 
(a.d.  1686),  with  the  hope  of  securing  the  fertile  countries 
watered  by  the  Mississippi.  The  settlement  was  more  valued 
by  the  government  than  Canada,  because  it  was  supposed  to 
contain  mines  of  gold,  and  for  the  same  reason  possession 
of  it  was  equally  coveted  by  the  English  and  the  Spaniards. 
Having  two  colonies,  one  at  the  northern  and  the  other  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  British  settlements,  the  French 
government  prepared  to  connect  them  by  a  cham  of  forts, 
which  would  have  completely  hemmed  in  the  English.  A 
furious  war  ensued  between  the  two  nations  in  tne  back- 
woods, which  ended  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  French. 
Canada  and  Louisiana  were  ceded  to  England  by  the  peace 
of  1763  ;  but  the  latter  is  now  joined  to  the  United  States, 
while  the  former  still  continues  under  British  government. 
In  the  history  of  the  other  British  American  colonies  there 
is  nothing  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  a  place  in 
this  8ummar)r.  The  most  important  of  them  now  form  a 
great  republic,  which  must  tor  the  future  occupy  a  con- 
spicuous position  in  Modem  History ;  and  amon^  the  best 
guides  to  a  correct  estimate  of  their  future  career,  is  a  know- 
ledge of  the  circumstances  attending  their  foundation. 

Colonization  of  the  West  Indies, 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  settlement  of  the  Span- 
iards in  Hispaniola^  Puerto  Eico,  and  Cuba^  and  shall  now 
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briefly  give  a  sketch  of  the  colonization  of  the  other  principal 
islands.  Barbadoes,  one  of  the  earliest  English  settlements, 
was  totally  uninhabited  when  the  English  took  possession  of 
it  (a.d.  1623).  Its  prosperity  first  began  to  attract  notice 
when  some  of  the  Dutch,  who  were  expelled  from  Brazil  by 
the  Portuguese,  introduced  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  cane,  from  which  that  useful  a^icle  is 
extracted.  Negroes  were  not  imported  as  slaves  until  about 
the  year  1630 ;  previous  to  which  time  the  planters  are  said 
to  have  been  frequently  guilty  of  kidnapping  the  Caribs. 
The  negroes  multiplied  so  fast,  that  they  frequently  con- 
spired to  massacre  all  the  white  inhabitants,  and  take  pos- 
session of  the  island,  but  their  plots  were  discovered  and 
punished  with  remorseless  severity. 

St.  Lucia  was  first  settled  by  the  English  (a.d.  1637), 
but  the  colonists  were  soon  massacred  by  the  Caribs,  after 
which  it  was  seized  by  the  French,  who  are  said  to  have  in- 
stigated the  revolt  of  the  native  tribes.  The  island  frequently 
changed  masters  in  the  wars  between  Erance  and  England, 
but  it  now  belongs  to  the  latter  power.  St.  Vincent  and 
the  G-renadine  islands  were  similarly  contested,  and  now 
belong  to  England. 

Martinico  and  Ghuadaloupe  were  colonized  by  the  French, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Their  pros- 
perity received  very  severe  checks  in  the  frequent  wars  be- 
tween France  and  England.  At  the  late  tre&ty  of  peace 
they  were  restored  to  France.  The  other  Caribbee  islands 
are  possessed  by  the  Dutch,  the  Danes,  the  Swedes,  and 
the  English,  but  the  largest  share  belongs  to  the  English. 
Antigua  is,  perhaps,  the  most  flourishing  of  these  isknds, 
but  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  its  history. 

Tobago  was  colonized  by  the  Dutch,  conjointly  with  the 
Gourlanders  (a.d.  1632).  It  was  wrested  fi?om  them  by  the 
French,  who  subsequently  ceded  it  to  the  English  (a.d. 

1737)- 

Trinidad  is  a  large  and  fertile  island  on  the  coast  of 
South  America,  remarkable  for  a  lake  of  as^haltum,  or 
mineral  pitch.  It  was  early  colonized  by  Spain,  but  was 
captured  hj  the  English  in  1797,  and  is  still  retained  by 
them.  It  IS  one  of  the  very  few  of  these  islands  which  con- 
tains any  portion  of  its  ancient  population. 

The  Bahama  Islands,  though  discovered  by  Columbus, 
were  completely  neglected  until  they  were  accidentally 
visited  by  an  Englishman  named  Sayle  (jlJ).  1667),  who 
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was  driyen  to  seek  shelter  among  them  by  stress  of  weather. 
The  account  which  he  gave  of  their  climate  and  productions, 
on  his  return  home,  induced  some  spirited  adventurers  to 
combine  for  their  colonization.  The  early  settlers  suffered 
very  seyerely'  from  hurricanes  and  the  hostility  of  the  Span- 
iards, but  they  surmounted  these  difficulties,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  communities  which  are  now  flourishing  and 
prosperous. 

The  Bermudas,  or  Summer  Islands,  were  discovered  but 
never  colonized  by  the  Spaniards.  An  Englishman  named 
May  was  shipwrecked  on  one  of  them ;  he  and  his  compan- 
ions built  a  vessel  of  the  native  cedar,  and  returned  to  Eu- 
rope, where  they  published  a  very  exa^;erated  account  of 
the  beauty  and  fertililr  of  these  isknds,  which  gave  rise  to 
many  poetic  fictions.  A  colony  was  planted  on  St.  Qeorge's 
Island,  by  the  Virginia  Company,  but  it  narrowly  escaped 
destruction  in  its  inflEmcy,  from  a  very  singular  visitation. 
Some  rats,  imported  in  European  vessels,  multiplied  so 
prodigiously  that  they  covert  the  ground,  and  built 
nests  in  the  trees.  Their  devastations  were  continued 
during  five  years^  when  they  suddenly  disappeared,  but 
frpm  what  cause  is  uncertain.  Since  that  period,  the  pros- 
perity of  these  islands  has  been  uninterrupted ;  and  of  late 
years  vast  works  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  here  a 
naval  arsenal  have  been  in  progress,  and  are  now  near  com- 
pletion. 

Jamaica  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  and^  soon  after 
colonized  by  the  Spaniards,  who  massacred  the  g^reater  part 
of  the  native  inhabitants.  As  there  were  no  mines  in  the 
island,  it  was  neglected  by  the  Spaniards,  and  was  easily 
wrested  from  them  by  a  British  armament,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Fenn  and  Yenables,  during  the  protectorate  of  Crom- 
well. The  position  of  Jamaica  afforded  many  facilities  for  at- 
tacking the  Spanish  settlements,  and  it  was,  therefore,  the 
great  rendezvous  of  the  formidable  combinations  of  pirates 
called  the  Buccaneers.  This  confraternity  was  composed  of 
adventurers  from  various  nations,  and  the  Spanish  ships  and 
colonies  were  their  chief  objectEi  of  attack.  They  were  not, 
however,  very  scrupulous  in  ascertaining  to  what  nation  any 
richly-laden  vessel  belonged :  and,  to  prevent  any  discovery  of 
their  crimes,  they  generally  massacred  the  crews.  Morgan 
was  their  most  noted  leader;  he  conquered  Panama,  and  se- 
veral other  rich  towns  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Spain ;  and 
having  by  his  continued  successes  gained  the  command  of  a 
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large  force,  appears  to  have  meditated  the  establishment  of 
an  independent  soTereigntj.  Subsequently,  he  abandoned 
bis  piracies,  submitted  to  the  Engnsh  government,  and 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  The  buccaneers,  being 
no  longer  protected  in  Jamaica,  removed  to  the  French 
settlement  m  Hispaniola,  and  long  continued  to  be  the  ter- 
ror of  the  American  seas.  Jamaica  has  often  been  harassed 
by  negro  insurrectionB,  but  since  the  mountains  have  been 
opened  by  roads,  the  insurgents,  deprived  of  any  place  of 
shelter,  have  found  themselves  unable  to  make  considerable 
stand. 

To  the  north  of  the  river  Amazon,  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  South  America,  lies  a  vast  level  tract,  known  by  the 
general  name  of  Guiana,  possessed  by  the  Portuguese,  the 
Prench,  Dutch,  and  English.  The  Ifuid  is  exuberantly  fer- 
tile, but  the  climate  unhealthy.  Formerlv  the  Dutch  set- 
tlements were  the  most  considerable,  but  the  chief  of  them 
were  captured  in  1797  by  the  English,  and  are  now  in  their 
possession.  This  is  the  only  portion  which  bears  any  ap- 
pearance of  regular  colonization,  the  other  tracts  oeing 
either  held  by  the  natives,  or  mainly  used  by  the  European 
rulers  as  penal  settlements. 

Hispaniola,  or  St.  Domingo,  after  having  been  long  an 
object  of  contention  between  the  French,  Spaniards,  and 
English,  is  now  an  independent  negro  state,  and  has 
resumed  its  old  native  name  of  Hayti. 

0^  Tortuguese  in  India, 

The  colonies  we  have  just  described  owe  their  origin  to 
the  discoveries  of  Columbus ;  we  must  now  direct  our  at- 
tention to  those  in  the  opposite  division  of  the  globe,  which 
were  consequent  on  the  discovery  of  a  passage  round  the 
Cape  of  Gkiod  Hope,  by  Vasco  de  Gama.  The  first  enter- 
prises of  the  Portuguese,  when  a  way  was  opened  for  them 
to  Hindustan,  were  limited  to  securing  their  commerce; 
but  under  the  guidance  of  the  illustrious  Albuquerque,  they 
procured  a  grant  of  ground  from  one  of  the  native  sovereigns, 
and  founded  a  strong  fortress.  The  Mohammedans,  who 
had  hitherto  engrossed  the  entire  commerce  of  India,  form- 
ed a  league  to  expel  the  intruders,  in  which  they  were  en- 
couraged by  the  Venetians,  who  purchased  Indian  spices 
and  other  goods  from  the  Arabs,  with  which  they  sup- 
plied the  principal  markets  of  Europe.    This  enterprise  was 
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defeated,  and  soon  after  Don  Alphonzo  Albnquerqne  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  future  supremacy  of  the  Portuguese 
by  reducing  Gt)a,  which  afterwards  became  the  seat  of 
government,  and  was  also  erected  into  an  archbishop's  see 
b^  the  pope.  This  was  the  first  commencement  of  territo- 
rial acquisition  by  European  powers  in  India,  a  system 
strongly  deprecated  by  Vasco  de  Gama,  and  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  defend  on  any  principles  of  national  justice. 
Albuquerque  defended  himself  by  declaring  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  Portugal  to  command  the  trade  unless  it 
shared  in  the  empire  of  India,  a  pretext  whose  obvious  weak- 
ness it  is  not  necessary  to  expose.  Albuquerque  also  sub- 
dued the  city  of  Malacca,  and  the  island  of  Ormuz,  in  the 
Persian  G-ulf.  The  efforts  of  his  successors  were  principally 
directed  to  the  maintenance  of  Albuquerque's  acquisitions, 
and  to  checking  the  progress  of  the  Turks,  who,  after  the 
conquest  of  Egypt,  made  several  attempts  to  establish  them- 
selves on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  Had  they  succeeded,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Christians  would  never  have  occupi^ 
India,  for  the  Mussulmans  spread  over  the  Peninsula  would 
have  united  to  support  a  power  equally  favourable  to  their 
religious  prejudices  and  th'eir  temporal  interests.  In  about 
sixty  years  the  Portuguese  had  established  an  empire  in  the 
East,  whose  extent  and  power  were  truly  wonderful.  On 
one  side,  their  authority  extended  as  far  as  the  utmost 
limits  of  the  coast  of  Persia,  and  over  all  the  islands  in  the 
Persian  Gulf;  some  of  the  Arabian  princes  were  their 
tributaries,  others  their  allies,  and  through  the  whole  Arab- 
ian peninsula  none  dared  to  confess  themselves  their  ene- 
mies. In  the  Bed  Sea  they  were  the  only  power  that 
commanded  respect,  and  they  had  considerable  influence 
over  the  emperor  of  Abyssinia  and  the  rulers  of  Eastern 
Africa.  They  possessed  the  whole  coast  of  Malabar,  from 
Cape  Eamoz  to  Cape  Comorin ;  they  were  masters  also  of 
the  Coromandel  coast,  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  city,  fort- 
ress, and  peninsula  of  Malacca.  The  potent  islands  of 
Ceylon,  Sumatra,  and  Java  paid  them  tribute,  as  did  the 
Moluccas;  and  they  had  obtained  a  settlement  in  China 
(Macao),  and  a  free  trade  with  the  islands  of  Japan. 

The  ruin  of  this  empire  arose  chiefly  from  the  union  of 
Portugal  with  Sjjain  (a.d.  1^80).  Immediately  after  that 
event  Philip  II.  issued  an  e(fict,  prohibiting  the  Dutch  from 
trading  with  Lisbon,  and  thus  compelled  them  to  seek  for 
the  spices  and  wares  of  India  in  otner  quarters.     The  en- 
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teiprising  republicans  were  then  hardy  and  necessitous,  and 
had  everything  to  gain,  and  nothing  to  lose ;  the  Portu- 
guese, on  the  other  hand,  were  divided  in  their  counsels, 
depraved  in  their  manners,  and  detested  by  their  subjects  and 
neighbours.  The  Dutch  first  established  themselves  in  some 
distant  islands,  &om  whence,  being  joined  by  new  settlers 
from  home,  partly  by  force  of  arms,  and  partly  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  errors  committed  by  the  Portuguese,  they 
finally  supplanted  them  everywhere,  and  stripped  them  of 
their  dominions  in  far  less  time  than  they  had  acquired  them. 
The  most  remarkable  of  the  Portuguese  settlements  was 
the  island  of  Ormuz ;  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  salt  and 
barren  rock  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  destitute  of  water,  save 
where  rain,  which  rarely  falls,  is  collected  in  natural  or  arti- 
ficial cavities ;  but  its  commodious  situation  rendered  it  the 
most  flourishmg  commercial  mart  in  the  Eastern  seas.     Its 
roadstead  was  frequented  by  shipping  from  all  parts  of  the 
Indies,  fix)m  the  coasts  of  Afiica,  Egypt,  and  Arabia,  while 
it  possessed  an  extensive  caravan  trade  with  the  interior  of 
Asia,  through  the  opposite  ports  of  Persia.   The  wealth,  the 
splendour,  and  the  concourse  of  traders  at  Ormuz,  during 
its  flourishing  condition,  gave  the  world  a  memorable  exam- 
ple of  the  almost  omnipotent  power  of  commerce ;  in  the 
trading  seasons,  which  lasted  from  January  to  March,  and 
firom  the  end  of  August  to  the  beginning  of  November,  not 
only  was  there  an  unparalleled  activity  of  traffic  but  a  dis- 
play of  luxury  and  magnificence  which  seemed  to  realize  the 
extravagances  of  fiction.     The  salt  dust  of  the  streets  was 
concealed  and  kept  down  by  neat  mats  and  rich  carpets ; 
canvass  awnings  were  extended  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses 
to  exclude  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun ;  the  rooms  next 
the  street  were  opened  l^e  shops,  adorned  with  Indian  cabi- 
nets and  piles  of  porcelain,  mtermixed  with  odoriferous 
dwarf  trees  and  shrubs,  set  in  gUded  vases,  elegantly  adorned 
with  figures.     Camels  laden  with  water-skins  stood  at  the 
comer  of  every  street,  while  the  richest  wines  of  Persia,  the^ 
most  costly  perfumes,  and  the  choicest  delicacies  of  Asia, 
were  poured  forth  in  lavish  profusion.     The  Portuguese,  in 
the  insolence  of  prosperity,  provoked  the  hostility  of  Shah 
Abbas,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Persian  monarchs,  and 
quarrelled  with  the  English,  just  as  they  were  beginning  to 
obtain  consideration  in  the  East.     A  league  was  formed  be- 
tween Shah  Abbas  and  the  English ;  their  united  forces  as- 
sailed Ormuz  (a.d.  1622),  it  was  taken  with  little  difficulty, 
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and  the  value  of  its  plunder  was  estimated  at  two  millions. 
Thenceforward  the  trade  of  Ormuz  rapidly  declined;  its 
merchants  transferred  their  capital  and  enterprise  to  other 
quarters,  the  very  materials  of  its  splendid  edifices  were 
taken  away  by  the  Dutch  ships  as  ballast,  and  it  soon  re- 
lapsed into  its  original  condition  of  a  barren  and  desolate 
rock.  Scarce  the  smallest  remains  are  now  left  to  Tindicate 
the  records  of  history,  or  to  prove  that  this  was  once  the 
flourishing  capital  of  extensive  commerce,  and  the  principal 
magazine  of  the  East. 

The  Spaniards  in  the  East  Indies. 

We  have  before  atated  that  the  object  of  the  first  voyage 
of  Columbus  was  to  discover  a  western  passage  to  the  East 
Indies,  and  this  project  was  not  forgott^  by  the  Spaniards, 
even  afler  a  new  world  had  been  opened  to  their  ambition. 
After  the  discovery  of  the  passage  round  the  extremity  of 
South  America,  by  Magellan,  they  prepared  to  occupy  some, 
of  the  Moluccas,  but  were  prevented  by  the  papal  cQvision 
of  newly-discovered  countries  between  them  an4  the  Portu- 
guese. But  when  Portugal  was  imited  to  Spain,  iinder 
Philip  II.,  Lopez  de  Legaspi  resolved  to  form  a  settlement 
in  a  valuable  cluster  of  these  islands,  which  he  called  the 
Philippines,  in  honour  of  his  sovereign.  The  city  of  Manilla 
was  speedily  built  and  fortified ;  scarcely  w^re  its  defences 
complete,  when  it  was  attacked  by  the  native  islanders,  in- 
stigated by  the  Chinese,  who  appear  to  have  been  at  some 
remote  period  masters  of  the  country.  With  some  diffi- 
culty the  insurrection  was  suppressed ;  but  more  formidable 
rivals  soon  appeared ;  the  Dutch  occupied  the  most  valuable 
of  the  Moluccas,  and  the  Spanish  court  seriously  contem- 
plated the  abandonment  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  But 
though  these  settlements  have  been  frequently  attacked 
both  by  the  Dutch  and  EngUsh,  they  have  been  preserved 
to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  are  now  almost  the  only  remnant 
of  the  extensive  colonial  empire  once  possessed  by  that 
monarchy.    ' 

The  Butch  in  the  East  Indies, 

It  was  the  intolerable  cruelty  of  the  Spanish  government 
that  drove  the  Dutch  to  revolt ;  and  the  incurable  bigotry 
of  PhUip  II.  prevented  the  insurgents  from  ever  seeking  an 
accommodation.   But  the  same  sanguinary  and  short-sighted 
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policy  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  prosperity  of  Hol- 
kmd,  and  enabled  the  Dutch  to  attain,  in  a  very  short  period, 
an  unrivalled  ascendency  in  commerce.  To  check  the  grow- 
ing spirit  of  freedom  in  the  Netheriands,  the  Spaniards  de- 
stroyed the  trade  of  Antwerp,  discouraged  every  effort  made 
for  its  restoration,  and  thus  drove  its  merchants  to  increase 
the  establishments  and  the  trade  of  Amsterdam.  Desirous 
of  humbling  the  Portuguese,  Philip's  ministers  laid  the 
most  vexatious  restraints  on  the  commerce  of  Lisbon,  and 
thus  compelled  the  Dutch,  whose  subsistence  almost  wholly 
depended  on  the  carrving-trade,  to  seek  out  means  for  the 
direct  importation  of  Indian  commodities.  It  was  still 
hoped  that  a  north-east  passage  to  the  Indian  seas  might  be 
discovered,  and  three  fruitless  expeditions  were  sent  out  on 
this  hopeless  inquiry.  In  the  mean  time,  Cornelius  Hout- 
man,  who  had  been  made  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards  at  Lis- 
bon, obtained  such  information  from  the  Portuguese  respect- 
ing the  course  of  their  voyages  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  that  on  his  escape  to  Amsterdam  he  induced  some 
of  the  leading  merchants  to  form  a  company  for  sending 
him  out  with  an  expedition ;  and  a  fleet,  well  provided,  sailed 
from  the  Texel  (a.d.  i  jpj).  The  Spaniards  first  attempted  to 
defeat  the  enterprises  of  the  Dutch  by  main  force,  but,  being 
soon  convinced  of  their  inferiority  at  sea  to  the  hardy  re- 
publicans, they  sent  emissaries  to  the  principal  Eastern 
sovereigns,  describing  the  new  adventurers  as  pirates.  But 
the  Dutch  admiral,  Heemskirk,  having  captured  a  rich 
Portuguese  vessel,  on  her  way  to  Macao,  treated  his  pri- 
soners with  so  much  generosity,  that  letters  of  thanks  were 
addressed  to  him  from  the  principal  Spanish  authorities  in 
the  East ;  these  letters  he  produced  in  every  port  at  which 
he  touched,  and  thus  satisfactorily  refuted  the  calumnies 
which  had  been  heaped  upon  his  nation.  A  company  was 
soon  incorporated  in  Holland  for  managing  the  Indian 
trade ;  and  the  rest  of  the  subjects  of  the  United  Provinces 
were  prohibited  from  trading  with  Asia,  either  by  the  Cape 
of  G-ood  Hope  or  Cape  Horn.  They  first  occupied  the  Mo- 
luccas, or  Spice  Islands,  from  which  they  were  driven  by 
the  Spaniards,  but  soon  retrieved  their  losses.  Ere  long, 
the  Dutch  and  English  East  India  Companies,  excited  by 
mutual  jealousy,  began  to  assail  each  other's  possessions. 
The  island  of  Java  was  the  chief  object  of  their  mutual  am- 
bition ;  after  a  long  struggle  the  Dutch  prevailed,  and  im- 
mediately secured  their  acquisition  by  building  the  city  of 
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Batayia.  Soon  afiberwards,  all  the  English  merchantB  Te- 
sident  at  Amboyna  were  massacred,  and  by  this  act  of 
treachery  the  Dutch  succeeded  in  securing,  for  a  long  time, 
the  monopoly  of  the  spice  trade.  They  also  wrested  the 
Japanese  trside  firom  the  Portuguese,  send  continued  till 
very  lately  to  be  the  only  Europeans  admitted  to  trade  with 
the  empire  of  Japan. 

The  next  great  object  of  the  Dutch  was  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  the  isbuid  of  Ceylon,  from  which  they  not  only  ex- 
pelled the  Portuguese,  but  reduced  the  native  princes  under 
their  dominion,  and  thus  gained  the  monopoly  of  the  cin- 
namon trade.  They  long  kept  possession  of  this  valuable 
island,  but  during  the  wars  of  the  Prench  revolution  it  was 
wrested  from  them  by  the  English,  under  whose  power  it 
still  continues. 

The  influence  of  the  Jesuits  at  the  court  of  Pekin  baffled 
all  the  efforts  of  the  Dutch  to  open  a  trade  with  the  Chinese 
empire ;  but  they  succeeded  in  establishing  a  flourishing 
settlement  on  the  island  of  Pormosa,  which  opened  to  them 
a  lucrative  traffic  with  the  Indo-Chinese  nations.  .  But  soon 
after  the  conquest  of  China  by  the  Mantchew  Tartars  the 
Pormosans,  joined  by  a  large  army  from  China,  besieged  the 
Dutch  settlement  and  compelled  the  garrison  to  surrender. 
Since  that  period,  Pormosa  has  been  annexed  to  the  empire 
of  China,  and  is  no  longer  visited  by  Europeans. 

The  Dutch  adopted  a  more  exclusive  system  of  policy 
than  the  Spaniards  or  Portuguese,  and  this  was  the  principal 
cause  of  the  ruin  of  the  empire  they  had  acquired.  Their 
harsh  conduct  to  the  natives  produced  frequent  civil  wars 
or  insurrections,  which  greatly  weakened  their  settlements. 
In  Java  especially  their  dominion  was  maintained  only  by 
an  enormous  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure  ;  and,  as 
other  European  nations  began  gradually  to  obtain  a  share 
in  the  spice  trade  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  found  the 
profits  of  its  monopoly  rapidly  diminishing.  During  the  wars 
of  the  Prench  revolution  most  of  the  Dutch  colonies  were 
occupied  by  the  English,  but  some  of  them  were  restored  at 
the  general  peace.  England,  however,  kept  the  two  of 
greatest  importance,  the  Cape  of  Gk)od  Hope  and  the  island 
of  Ceylon  ;  but  Holland  was  again  put  in  possession  of  the 
island  of  Java  and  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  Japan. 
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The  Banes  in  the  East  Indies, 

An  associatioD  was  formed  at  Copenhagen  for  opening 
a  trade  with  the  East  Indies  (a.d.  1612),  in  consequence  of 
the  riches  which  so  lucrative  a  branch  of  commerce  seemed 
to  have  brought  into  the  neighbouring  nations.  A  small 
expedition  was  sent  out  to  the  Coromandel  coast,  where 
the  adventurers  were  hospitably  received  by  the  rajah  of 
Tanjore,  from  whom  they  received  permission  to  establish  a 
settlement  at  Tranquebar.  Many  circumstances  contributed 
to  check  the  prosperity  of  the  Danish  East  India  Company, 
but  none  more  than  the  pertinacious  jealousy  of  the  Dutcn, 
who  excluded  them  from  the  most  profitable  branches  of 
trade.  But  though  the  Danes  did  not  attain  to  any  remark- 
able eminence  in  East  Indian  commerce  they  were  honoiu*- 
ably  distinguished  by  their  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the 
Christian  religion;  and,  notwithstandmg  their  limited 
means,  they*  have  succeeded  in  diffusing  the  principles  of 
true  religion  through  a  considerable  portion  of  the  South  of 
India. 

l^e  French  m  the  JSast  Indies, 

Mabitime  affairs  were  long  neglected  in  Erance ;  and 
though  Erancis  I.  and  Henry  III.  issued  edicts,  exhorting 
their  subjects  to  undertake  long  voyages,  yet  either  a  want 
of  enterprise  in  the  people,  or  the  inabilitjr  of  the  govern- 
ment to  afford  pecuniary  assistance,  prevented  any  effort 
being  made  meriting  nonce.  After  some  attempts  to  form 
an  association  of  merchants,  productive  of  little  advantage, 
an  East  India  Company  was  founded  (a.d.  161  j),  but, 
meeting  vnth  some  mistortunes,  the  members  resolved  to 
abandon  the  Indian  trade,  and  to  direct  their  attention  to 
the  establishment  of  a  settlement  in  the  island  of  Madagas- 
car. Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
French  purchased  the  town  of  Pondicherry  from  the  mng  of 
Visaptir,  and  began  to  form  a  settlement  there  with  every 
reasonable  prospect  of  success.  It  was,  however,  wrested 
from  them  by  the  Dutch  (a.d.  1693),  but  was  subsequently 
restored  by  the  treaty  of  Eyswick  (a.d.  1697).  Thencefor- 
ward the  prosperity  of  the  colony  progressively  increased, 
and  the  subsequent  acquisition  from  the  Dutch  of  the 
islands  called  the  Isles  of  iVance  and  Bourbon,  but  previ- 
ously the  Mauritius  and  the  Mascarenhas,  led  the  French  to 
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hope  that  they  might  acquire  an  important  share  in  Eastem 
commerce.  A  new  career  of  ambition  waa  opened  to  them 
by  the  sanguinary  struggles  which  arose  between  the  new 
states  formed  out  of  the  fragments  of  the  empire  of  Delhi ; 
M.  Dupleix,  the  governor  of  Pondicherry,  hoped  by  embroil- 
ing the  natives  with  each  other  to  obtain  territorial  acquisi- 
tions as  the  price  of  his  assistance  to  some  of  the  combat- 
ants. The  English  adopted  the  same  course  of  policy,  and 
thus  the  ancient  hostility  between  the  two  nations  extended 
its  influence  to  India.  The  talents  of  Clive,  however,  carried 
the  English  triumphantly  through  an  arduous  struggle,  which 
ended  m  the  almost  total  expulsion  of  the  French  from  the 
Peninsula^  and  the  cession  of  most  of  their  settlements  by 
the  peace  of  1763.  They  afterwards  intrigued  with  the 
native  princes,  Hyder  Ali  and  Tippoo  Sultan,  against  their 
successful  rivals,  but  they  have  been  utterly  unable  to  re- 
gain any  portion  of  their  former  influence. 

The  English  in  India, 

A  HUiTDSSD  years  have  not  elapsed  since  the  possessions 
of  the  British  ^kst  India  Company  were  limited  to  three 


settlements  of  narrow  extent,  inhabited  by  a  few  hundred 
Europeans,  who  were  scarcely  able  to  defend  themselves 
against  pirates  and  banditti,  -  much  less  compete  with  the 
power  of  the  native  princes.  Now  this  associaton  of  mer- 
chants, from  its  court  in  Leadenhall  Street,  rules  over  an 
empire  containing  a  hundred  millions  of  subjects,  raises  a 
tribute  of  more  than  three  millions  annuaUy,  possesses  an 
army  of  more  than  twp  hundred  thousand  rank  and  file,  has 
princes  for  its  servants,  and  emperors  pensioners  on  its 
bounty.  Calcutta,  "frcnn  a  miserable  village,  has  become  the 
metropolis  of  the  East ;  Bombay  possesses  more  trade  than 
Tyre,  in  the  dajs  of  its  glory ;  and  Madras,  in  spite  of  its 
perilouB  surf,  nvids  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Carthage. 
There  is  no  parallel  to  such  a  career  in  the  annals  of  the 
world :  conquerors,  indeed,  have  acquired  a  more  extensive 
dominion  in  a  shorter  space  of  time,  but  they  failed  to 
establish  a  permanent  empire ;  after  a  few  years  the  traces 
of  their  tempestuous  passage  were  as  completely  effaced  as 
the  track  of  a  vessel  in  the  waves  of  the  ocean* 

In  the  preceding  chapters  we  have  incidentally  noticed 
the  progress  of  the  Company's  empire  in  its  relation  to  the 
general  politics  of  Europe,  but  it  is  of  importance  to  mark 
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more  definitely  the  snecessive  steps  by  wbich  such  vast  ac- 
quisitions have  been  won  and  secured.  The  history  of  the 
lEast  India  Company,  indeed,  has  more  than  ordinary  clauns 
on  our  attention ;  it  is  intimately  connected  with  our  na- 
tional character  and-  national  welfare,  and  all  must  desire  to 
know  whether  our  Eastern  empire  has  advanced  the  great 
cause  of  civilization,  and  whether  our  domination  is  likely  to 
endure,  or  to  meet  at  some  time  or  other  a  precipitate  over- 
throw. 

The  London  Company  for  trading  with  the  East  Indies 
•was  incorporated  by  Queen  Elizabeth  (a.d.  1600),  and  re- 
mained without  a  rival  for  nearly  a  century,  when  the  neces- 
sities of  the  state  led  to  the  formation  of  the  English  Com- 
pany (a.d.  1698)  ;  it  was  soon  found  that  the  rivali^  between 
these  bodies  was  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  both,  and  at 
the  recommendation  of  his  majesty  King  William  III.,  the 
two  companies  agreed  to  form  one  association,  to  be  design- 
ated, "  The  United  Company  qf  Merchants  of  England  trading 
to  the  East  Indies, ^^  The  first  English  settlement  of  import- 
ance was  Bantam,  in  the  island  of  Java;  but  in  1658,  they 
obtained  a  grant  of  land  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  near 
Madras,  where  they  erected  a  strong-hold,  Eort  St.  George. 
In  1668,  the  island  of  Bombay,  ceded  by  the  crown  of  Por- 
tugal to  Charles  II.,  as  part  of  the  dowry  of  the  Infanta 
Catharine,  was  granted  by  the  king,  and  appointed  the  capi- 
tal of  the  British  settlements  in  Lidia.  Bengal  was  not  at 
first  estimated  at  its  true  value,  but  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century  (a.d.  1698),  the  English  had  a  settle- 
ment at  Calcutta,  the  French  at  Chandemagore,  and  the 
Dutch  at  Chinsura,  all  situated  on  the  river  Hooghly.  An 
embassy  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Delhi  with  presents ;  for- 
tunately, one  of  its  members  was  an  eminent  physician,  and 
his  prbtessional  aid  was  required  by  the  Emperor  Eerrokshir. 
In  gratitude  for  the  services  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  Eerrokshir 
granted  valuable  Jirmdns,  or  patents  of  privileges,  to  the 
Company,  which  gave  them  great  advantages  over  their  Eu- 
ropean rivals.  The  viceroy  of  Bengal,  jealous  of  the  privi- 
leges granted  to  the  iEhiglisb,  advanced  against  Calcutta,  took 
the  town,  and  confined  one  hundred  and  forty-six  in  a  dun- 
geon called  the  Black  Hole,  so  narrow  and  confined,  that 
only  twenty-three  of  the  captives  survived  till  the  morning 
(a.d.  17^6).  Colonel  Clive,  who  had  already  given  proofs 
of  his  military  talents  in  the  Madras  presidency,  was  sent 
into  Bengal.     He  soon  recovered  Calcutta,  and  took  Chan- 
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demagore  from  the  French.  Finding  that  the  viceroy  of 
Bei^d,  Suraj-u-Dowlah,  was  obstinate  in  his  opposition  to 
the  Company's  interest,  Olive  adopted  the  bold  resolation  of 
deposing  him,  without  waiting  for  or  indeed  asking  the  em- 
peror's sanction,  although  the  Company  was  at  peace  with 
the  court  of  Delhi.  Acting  promptly  on  this  determination, 
Olive  attacked  the  viceroy's  troops  at  Flassy  (June  23rd, 
1757),  and  eained  a  decisive  victory.  Suraj-u-Dowlah  was 
deposed,  ana  his  post  given  by  the  conquerors  to  Jaflier  Ali 
Khan. 

After  Olive's  return  to  England,  the  government  of  Cal- 
cutta was  intrusted  to  a  council,  of  which  Mr.  Yansittart 
was  appointed  president.  The  rwidity  with  which  the  Eng- 
lish had  acquired  supremacy  in  Bengal,  inspired  them  with 
feelings  of  contemptuous  superiority,  which  involved  them 
in  on^  disputes  with  the  new  vicerov.  At  length  the 
councd  of  Calcutta,  induced  by  a  bribe  of  £200,000,  resolved 
to  depose  Jaffier  and  confer  the  viceroyship  on  Cossim  Ali 
Khan.  But  Cossim  was  soon  as  odious  as  his  predecessor. 
The  servants  of  the  East  India  Company  claimed  an  exemp- 
tion from  all  duties  on  commerce,  and  thus  ruined  the  native 
merchants ;  Cossim,  after  many  remonstrances  to  the  coun- 
cil of  Calcutta,  aboHshed  the  transit  duties  altogether ;  and 
this  act  of  justice  to  his  own  subjects,  though  extorted  by 
necessity,  was  loudly  exclaimed  against  as  an  infringement 
of  his  engagements  with  the  Company,  and  two  agents  were 
sent  to  demand  the  repeal  of  the  decree.  While  negotiations 
were  pending,  the  English  resident  seized  the  citadel  of 
Patna,  and  though  it  was  immediately  retaken  by  Cossim 
Ali,  his  rage  was  so  excited  by  what  he  regarded  a  aeliberate 
act  of  treachery,  that  he  put  all  the  English  prisoners  to 
death.  War  was  instantly  declared,  Cossim  Ali  was  defeated 
and  deposed,  and  Jaffier  E^han  was  once  more  declared  vice- 
roy of  Ben^.  It  is  not  known  at  what  price  Jaffier  pur- 
chased his  restoration,  but  he  did  not  long  enjoy  it ;  he  died 
a  few  months  before  Olive,  who  had  been  recently  elevated 
to  the  peerage,  returned  as  governor-general  to  Calcutta. 

Lord  Olive  found  the  affairs  of  the  presidency  in  a  de- 
plorable condition :  the  troops,  goaded  to  madness  by  the 
msolence  and  rapacity  of  their  officers,  were  in  open  mutiny ; 
the  fertile  province  of  Bengal  was  "  marred  to  a  wilderness" 
by  the  most  corrupt  of  all  the  corrupt  bodies  ever  intrusted 
with  its  destinies ;  friendly  native  powers  were  estranged  by 
systematic  extortion ;  hostile  princes  were  confirmed  in  their 
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enmity  hj  witnessing  such  excesses  of  profligacj^  and  pecu- 
lation ;  and,  to  complete  his  lordship's  difficulties,  his  pro- 
ceedings were  controlled  by  a  subordmate  committee,  wboUy 
unused  to  subordination.  Clive's  zeal  in  reforming  such 
crying  abuses  procured  him  a  host  of  enemies,  whose  resist- 
ance was  encouraged  by  their  friends  and  patrons  in  the 
Court  of  Directors  at  home.  The  first  outbreak  of  opposi- 
tion was  a  general  mutiny  of  the  military  officers,  supported 
by  a  large  subscription  from  the  civilians  in  Calcutta. 
Through  a  defect  in  the  Mutiny  Act,  the  governor-general 
was  not  able  to  sentence  any  of  the  criminals  to  death,  not 
even  those  who  were  found  guilty  of  planning  his  assassin- 
ation. Sir  Bobert  Fletcher,  the  general  in  command  of  the 
army,  was  subsequently  proved  to  be  the  instigator  of  the 
whole  plot,  and  having  been  convicted  by  a  court-martial, 
he  was  cashiered.  But  it  must  be  added,  that  this  very 
officer  was  subsequently  appointed  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  of  Madras,  where  ne  headed  the  mutinous  oppo- 
sition by  which  Lord  Pigot  was  removed  from  that  govern- 
ment. Another  of  the  mutineers,  sent  home  by  Clive  on 
charges  that  affected  his  life,  obtained  a  very  high  appoint- 
ment in  the  civil  service  of  Bengal  by  his  party  interest  in 
the  Court  of  Directors. 

Clive' s  firmness  restored  order  in  Calcutta ;  and  soon 
after,  the  substitution  of  British  rule  for  the  native  vice- 
royalties  in  Bengal  removed  the  chief  source  of  intrigue 
and  peculation.  But  in  the  mean  time  the  presidency  at 
Madras  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin  by  the  arms  of 
Hyder  Ali,  whose  abilities  had  raised  him  from  the  rank  of 
a  private  soldier  to  that  of  an  independent  sovereign.  After 
a  protracted  war,  Sir  Eyre  Coote  retrieved  all  the  losses  of 
the  English,  and  on  the  death  of  Hyder  (a.d.  1782),  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  his  son,  Tippoo,  on  terms  very  advant- 
ageous to  the  Company. 

The  charters  granted  at  various  times  to  the  Company, 
only  secured  to  it  the  exclusive  right  of  trade  ;  when,  there- 
fore, it  began  to  make  territorial  acquisitions,  it  became  a 
serious  constitutional  question,  whether  the  British  crown 
did  not  possess  an  inherent  right  to  all  provinces  conquered 
bv  its  subjects.  The  ministers,  and  especially  Lord  North, 
already  embarrassed  by  the  American  war,  were  unwilling  to 
attempt  the  decision  of  a  matter  encumbered  with  so  many 
difficiuties  ;  but  the  right  of  the  British  parliament  to  in- 
terfere in  the  aSaxrs  of  India  was  virtually  asserted,  by 
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passing  Tarious  acts  of  regulation,  and  the  establialiment  of 
a  custom  of  time-bargains  with  the  Company,  which  were 
in  fact  mere  expedients  to  escape  from  dimcolties  becoming 
more  complicated  every  hour. 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Warren  Hastings  greatly 
extended  the  Company's  territories, and  rendered  its  inflaenee 
paramount  in  Northern  India ;  but  the  means  which  he  em- 
ployed were  not  always  consistent  with  European  notions  of 
equity  ;  and  the  disputes  which  arose  between  him  and  his 
council  fixed  the  attention  of  the  British  parliament  and  the 
British  nation  on  the  affairs  of  India.  Mr.  Fox,  who  was  then 
in  power,  introduced  a  biU  for  transferring  the  goYemment  of 
India  from  the  Court  of  Directors  to  a  parliamentary  com- 
mittee, but  the  measure  was  frustrated  by  the  reluctance  of 
the  king  and  the  dismissal  of  the  ministry.  We  have  already 
noticed  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  his  acquittal, 
after  a  trial  of  unparalleled  duration,  by  the  House  of  Ijords. 

At  length  an  important  change  was  made  in  the  govem- 
ment  of  India,  by  the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Control, 
according  to  a  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt  (a.d.  1784).    The 

Srincipal  object  of  the  new  measure  was  to  secure  the  obe- 
ience  and  responsibility  of  the  Company's  servants  to  the 
authorities  in  England,  and  to  remedy  the  most  glaring 
abuses  of  patronage  by  the  Court  of  Directors.  This  mea- 
sure, though  not  so  stringent  as  it  was  originally  intended 
to  be,  produced  very  beneficial  effects,  and  introduced  a 
system  of  subordination,  in  which  the  presidencies  had 
long  been  deficient. 

Lord  Comwallis  was  sent  out  as  governor-general  under 
the  new  system ;  he  exerted  himself  to  remedy  some  of  the 
most  flagrant  abuses  in  the  administration,  and  thongh  op- 
posed by  a  majority  of  the  supreme  court  at  Calcutta,  he 
partially  succeeded.  He  soon  began  to  look  with  suspicion 
on  the  ambitious  projects  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  who  had  in- 
herited his  father  Hyder's  hostility  to  the  English.  Tippoo's 
intrigues  were  secretly  encouraged  by  the  French  govern- 
ment, for  sufficiently  obvious  reasons.  The  French  had 
been  the  first  to  try  the  plan  of  acquiring  territorial  posses- 
sions by  interference  in  native  wars,  often  excited  by  them- 
selves ;  and  they  had  been  completely  defeated,  while  the 
English  had  as  completely  succeeded.  Anger  at  this  failure, 
too  high  an  estimate  of  the  injury  which  the  British  power 
had  received  from  the  loss  of  the  American  colonies,  and  a 
confident  belief  that  our  empire  in  the  East  was  as  insecure 
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as  it  had  proved  in  the  West,  were  popular  feelings  in 
Prance,  ana  were  just  as  rife  in  the  court  of  Versailles  as 
tbey  were  at  a  later  period  in  the  jacobin  dubs  of  Paris. 
The  danger  which  Lord  Comwallis  anticipated  seemed  more 
formidable  to  Mr.  Pitt  than  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  and 
led  to  a  serious  dispute  between  the  ministry  and  the  Com- 
pany. The  premier,  through  the  Board  of  Control,  insisted 
on  sending  regular  British  troops  to  India,  and  compelling 
the  Company  to  pajr  for  their  support.  This  was  regarded 
by  the  Court  of  Ihrectors  as  an  indirect  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  crown  to  grasp  the  patronage  of  the  Indian  army, 
and  was,  of  course,  strenuously  resisted.  Mr.  Pitt  settled 
the  matter  by  forcing  through  parliament,  with  all  the  in- 
fluence at  his  command,  an  act  of  explanation ;  but  he  had 
the  mortification  to  encounter  a  fierce  opposition  from  many 
who  were  generally  his  staunchest  supporters.  The  war 
with  Tippoo,  which  rendered  the  English  authority  supreme 
from  the  river  Erishna  to  Cape  Comorin,  soon  followed. 
Lord  Comwallis,  having  brought  it  to  a  prosperous  termina- 
tion, returned  home,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  John  Shore, 
afterwards  Lord  Teignmouth. 

During  Sir  John  Shore's  peaceful  administration,  the  or- 
ganization of  the  internal  government  of  India  was  consider- 
ably improved;  but  its  most  remarkable  events  were  the 
interference  of  the  English,  as  arbitrators,  in  the  disputed 
succession  to  the  throne  of  Oude ;  and  the  commencement 
of  discontents,  almost  amountiug  to  mutinies,  among  the 
officers  of  the  Indian  army,  in  consequence  of  the  reduction 
of  their  field  allowances  by  the  Court  of  Directors.  The 
latter  subject  soon  became  one  of  increasing  annoyance,  and 
even  danger ;  but  the  calamities  which  it  threatened  were 
fortunately  averted  by  judicious  measures  of  conciliation. 

Lord  Momington,  afterwards  marquis  of  Wellesley,  was 
next  appointed  governor-general.  His  first  efibrts  were 
directed  to  lessen  the  growing  influence  of  the  Prench  in 
Hindustan ;  finding  Tippoo  indisposed  to  form  new  engage- 
ments with  the  British  government,  war  was  declared  against 
him,  which,  as  we  have  already  stated,  ended  in  the  defeat 
and  death  of  that  turbulent  monarch.  A  subsequent  war 
with  the  Mahratta  powers  completely  established  British 
supremacy  in  India,  and  made  the  Company  supreme  in  the 
Peninsula.  But,  notwithstanding  his  brilliant  services,  the 
marquis  of  "Welleslev  was  thwarted  in  many  important  points 
of  policy  by  the  Cfourt  of  Directors.    The  chief  of  these 
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were,  the  employment  of  India-built  ships,  the  establishment 
of  a  college  for  the  education  of  ci^il  servants  at  Calcutta, 
and  the  patronage  of  certain  appointments,  which  the  court 
wished  to  reserve  for  its  favourites.  This  last  difference  led 
to  very  angry  remonstrances,  both  from  the  marquis  of 
Wellesley  and  Lord  Clive,  who  was  governor  of  Madras. 
Lord  Clive  resigned  his  situation ;  and  on  quitting  Madras, 
addressed  a  spirited  remonstrance  to  the  Court  of  Directors, 
in  which  the  inefficiency,  insubordination,  and  delinquency 
of  many  of  their  servantiB  were  directly  traced  to  the  abuse 
of  patronage,  and  to  the  encouragement  which  the  idle  and 
the  dissolute,  possessing  interest  with  the  court,  received 
from  authority  superior  to  the  local  government.  Lord 
"Wellesley,  supported  by  the  Board  of  Control,  retained  his 
place  in  defiance  of  the  court,  and  by  his  successful  manage- 
ment of  the  Mahratta  war  bore  down  all  opposition. 

The  great  extent  of  country  gained  in  the  Mahratta  war 
gave  rise  to  serious  embarrassments  after  the  marquis  of 
Wellesley  had  returned  to  Europe;  his  successor.  Lord 
ComwaLUs,  died  before  cojmpleting  the  requisite  arrange- 
ments, and  Sir  Gkorge  Barlow,  who  acted  as  vice-governor, 
adopted  a  line  of  policy  directly  contrary  to  that  which  had 
received  the  sanction  of  his  predecessor.  This  change  led 
to  an  angry  controversy  with  the  En&;lish  ministers  (Lord 
G^renville  and  Mr.  Fox)  respecting  the  ^pointment  of  a 
successor  to  the  marquis  of  ComvF^dlis.  The  ministers  no- 
minated Lord  Lauderdale  to  the  vacant  office,  the  Court  of 
Directors  insisted  that  Sir  George  Barlow  should  retain  his 
power.  After  a  very  long  negotiation,  both  parties  agreed 
to  withdraw  the  rivsd  candidates,  and  they  finally  concurred 
in  selecting  Lord  Minto  as  governor-general. 

When  Lord  Minto  reached  Ma<&as,  his  attention  was 
directed  to  certain  transactions  in  that  presidency,  too  im- 
portant to  be  omitted  even  in  this  brief  outline  of  Indian 
history.  Lord  William  Bentinck  succeeded  Lord  Clive  (after- 
wards earl  of  Powis)  in  the  government  of  Madras,  and, 
like  his  predecessor,  was  involved  in  serious  disputes  with 
the  local  council  and  subordinate  servants  of  the  Company. 
In  the  midst  of  these  discussions,  a  dangerous  mutmy  of 
the  native  Indian  army  at  Yellore  furnished  a  pretext  for 
recalling  the  obnoxious  governor  mth  something  like  cen- 
sure. In  the  Indian  army  no  native  could  attam  the  rank 
of  commissioned  officer;  many  of  the  sepoys  were  Mo- 
hammedans^  and  they  could  not  forget  how  very  recently 
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tbe  whole  Feninsula  of  India  was  their  own ;  the  deposed 
dynasty  of  Mysore,  including  Tippoo*s  family  and  several  of 
his  ministers,  were  on  the  spot,  to  aggravate  these  feelings 
of  natural  discontent ;  and  thefakirSf  or  preaching  friars  of 
Mohammedanism,  lent  their  aid  to  fan  the  flame.  A  regu- 
lation respecting  the  head-dress  of  the  troops  was  the  pre- 
text for  revolt ;  though  the  shape  of  the  sepoy  turban  had 
no  more  connexion  with  the  real  cause  of  the  mutiny  than 
the  colour  of  the  roses  with  the  rival  claims  of  the  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster.  The  insurrection  was  suppressed,  but 
the  leniency  which  Lord  William  Bentick  was  disposed  to 
show  towards  the  mutineers,  though  sanctioned  by  Lord 
Minto,  gave  such  displeasure  to  many  influential  persons, 
that  the  governor  returned  home. 

When  Lord  Minto  reached  Calcutta  (a.d.  1809),  he  pre- 
pared to  adopt  a  system  of  policy  which  had  long  been  a 
favourite  scheme  with  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  indeed 
with  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  England.  This  was 
simply  to  introduce  the  European  principle  of  a  balance  of 
power  in  India ; — ^no  plan  could  be  more  excellent  in  theory, 
out  it  was  impossible  to  reduce  it  to  practice,  for  no  mate- 
rials existed  in  the  disorganized  governments  of  India,  from 
which  such  a  system  could  be  constructed.  The  Company 
had  ever  opposed  the  colonization  of  India  by  Europeans, 
and  had  therefore  rather  occupied  than  possessed  its  succes- 
sive acquisitions ;  with  the  exception  of  its  hired  servants 
(and  not  aU  of  them),  there  was  not  a  single  iudividual 
interested  in  maintaining  its  sway ;  its  soldiers  were  mere 
mercenaries,  its  subjects  utterly  indifierent  to  the  conti- 
nuance of  its  rule.  In  pursuit  of  this  favourite  but  hope- 
less project,  the  establishment  of  a  balance  of  power,  Lord 
Minto  committed  many  serious  errors,  but  his  administra- 
tion was  on  the  whole  very  beneficial  to  England,  especially 
as  he  was  among  the  first  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  with  which  our  commerce  is  so  rapidly 
increasing,  both  in  extent  and  importance.  His  prudence 
terminated  a  very  serious  dispute  between  the  civil  and 
mihtary  authorities  at  Madras,  which  had  nearly  produced 
the  most  calamitous  results :  he  tried  the  expeiiment  of 
neutral  policy  with  greater  success  than  could  have  attend- 
ed such  a  system  ia  less  able  hands ;  and  when  he  at  length 
perceived  that  "balance  of  power"  was  inapplicable  to  the 
state  of  society  in  India,  he  acknowledged  the  change  in 
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his  opinions  with  a  manlj  Cttndour  which  is  too  rarely  met 
with  among  modem  statesmen. 

The  earl  of  Moira,  afterwards  marquis  of  Haatings,  sncv 
ceeded  Lord  Minto  in  the  government.  He  was  forced  to 
abandon  the  neutral  line  of  policy  by  which  the  GkK>rkas, 
or  wild  tribes  of  the  mountains  of  Nepaul,  had  been  encour- 
aged to  encroach  upon  the  territories  both  of  the  IBritish 
and  their  allies.  War  was  declared ;  the  Goorkas  proved 
more  formidable  enemies  than  the  Company's  troops  had 
yet  encountered,  but  they  were  finally  overcome,  and  the 
provinces  ceded  by  the  Nepaulese  as  the  price  of  peace 
Drought  the  English  dominions  into  close  contact  with  the 
frontiers  of  the  Chinese  empire.  In  the  mean  time  Cen- 
tral India  was  devastated  by  ferocious  bands  of  freebooters, 
known  by  the  name  of  Findarries,  and  extensive  combina- 
tions were  formed  for  their  suppression.  The  treachery  and 
duplicity  of  several  of  the  native  powers  on  this  occasion 
compelled  the  marquis  of  Hastings  to  demand  from  them 
considerable  cessions  of  territory ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  the  Company  felt  itself  bound  to  retain  those 
acquisitions,  not  only  as  essential  to  its  own  interests  but 
to  those  of  the  native  inhabitants.  Of  greater  importance 
than  all  these  provinces  was  the  establishment  of  a  British 
settlement  at  Singapore  (a..d.  1819),  by  which  its  present 
share  in  the  lucrative  commerce  of  the  Indian  Arcmpelago 
was  secured  to  Great  Britain. 

The  earl  of  Amherst,  who  had  previously  been  sent  on 
an  embassy  to  China,  was  the  next  governor-general  (a.d. 
1823).  In  a  few  months  after  his  arrival,  he  found  him- 
self constrained  to  adopt  active  measures  for  repressing  the 
insults  and  encroachments  of  the  Burmese.  The  war  was 
one  of  more  than  ordinary  difficulty,  but  it  finally  terminated 
to  the  advantage  of  the  British,  who  obtained  possession  of 
many  new  and  valuable  provinces.  Scarcely  less  important 
was  the  capture  of  Bhurtpore,  a  fortress  wmch,  having  been 
on  two  former  occasions  assailed  in  vain  by  the  British,  was 
fondly  believed  impregnable  by  the  natives  of  Hindustan 
(▲.n.  1826)  ;  its  conquest  therefore  tended  not  a  little  to 
increase  that  general  sense  of  British  superiority  on  which 
the  security  of  our  Indian  empire  mainly  depenas. 

Earl  Amherst  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Wuliam  Bentinck, 
whose  generally  peaceful  administration  is  principally  re- 
markable for  a  series  of  financial  reforms  in  every  depart- 
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ment  of  the  goyemment.  But  the  expiration  of  the  Com- 
pany's charter,  and  the  arrangements  lor  its  renewal,  led  to 
a  total  change  of  system  (a.d.  1833).  The  Company  was 
deprived  of  its  exclusive  right  of  l^^e ;  the  commerce  with 
India  and  China  was  opened  freely  to  all  British  subjects  : 
the  political  goyemment  of  Hindustan  was  continued  to  the 
Company  for  twenty  years,  but  all  its  other  rights  and  pos- 
sessions were  ceded  to  the  nation  for  an  annui^  of  six  hun- 
dred and  thirty-  thousand  pounds,  secured  by  a  guarantee 
fund  of  two  millions  sterling. 

The  East  India  Company  was  not  the  only  power  that 
profited  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Mogul  Empire ;  two  new 
kingdoms,  that  of  the  Afghans  and  that  of  tne  Sikhs,  were 
founded  on  the  north-west  of  Hindiistan,  and  both  have 
risen  to  great  importance.     The  Afghans  were  originallv 
subject  to  Persia,  out  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  they  revolted  against  their  rulers  and  nearly  con- 
quered the  whole  Persian  empire.     Nadir  Shah  restored  the 
Persian  supremacy,  but  on  his  death  an  Afghan  leader  pro- 
claimed the  independence  of  his  country,  and,  while  the  Per- 
sians wasted  their  strength  in  civil  wars,  founded  a  new 
kingdom  at  Cabul.    The  Afghan  monarchy  continued  to 
prosper  until  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
when  it  was  distracted  by  the  wars  arising  out  of  a  disputed 
succession.    Three  brothers,  Zem&n,  MahmM,  and  Suj4h, 
contended  for  the  crown,  and  each  prevailed  in  turn,  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  the  chief  vizier,  who  was  head  of  the  Bau- 
rikzye  tribe.     At  length  Zem4n  was  blinded,  Sujdh  driven 
into  exile,  and  Mahmiid  placed  on  the  throne.     Unfortu- 
nately he  permitted  his  son  Kemrdn  to  assassinate  the  vizier, 
upon  which  the  Baurikzye  brothers  revolted  and  compelled 
Mahm^d  to  seek  shelter  in  Herat. 

Under  the  Baurikzye  brothers  Afghanistan  was  divided 
into  a  number  of  pettjr  independent  states,  each  governed 
by  one  or  more  chieftains  of  this  powerful  family ;  the  prin- 
cipal being  Dost  Mohammed,  the  ruler  of  Cabm,  whose  su- 
premacy was  nominally  recognised  by  all  the  rest.  Soon 
afker  Lord  Auckland  had  succeeded  Lord  William  Bentinck 
as  governor-general  of  India,  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Cabul 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  commercial  treaty  which  might 
open  the  markets  of  Central  Asia  to  British  manufactures. 
When  the  Persian  court,  yielding  to  Bussian  suggestions, 
had  determined  to  advance  against  Herat,  the  mission  to 
Cabul  was  changed  from  a  commercial  to  a  political  legation. 
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and  a  treaty  was  proposed  to  Dost  Mohammed  which  it  was 
belieyed  might  avert  the  danger  of  Eussian  influence  being 
established  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  The  ruler  of  Cabid 
demanded  as  the  price  of  his  adhesion  that  the  territory  of 
Peshawer,  recently  seised  by  the  king  of  Lahore,  should  be 
restored  to  the  Aighans,  and  when  this  was  refused  he  mani- 
fested a  disposition  so  hostile  to  English  interests  that  the 
envoy  was  recalled,  and  a  resolution  formed  to  restore  Shah 
Suj&h  to  his  throne  by  the  aid  of  a  British  army.  The  king 
of  Lahore  readily  entered  into  this  alliance,  and  armaments 
were  simultaneously  prepared  in  the  presidencies  of  Bengal 
and  Bombay  for  the  projected  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

The  rulers  of  Scinde  had  been  anciently  tributary  to  the 
king  of  Cabul,  and  Shah  Suj&h  had  never  abandoned  his 
claims  to  their  obedience.  They  were  therefore  very  reluct- 
ant to  afford  him  any  aid  in  the  recovery  of  his  country,  and 
they  secretly  opposed  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  advance 
of  the  British  army,  whose  line  of  march  led  directly  through 
their  territories.  Considerable  delays  arose  from  this  cause ; 
and  after  all  the  army  had  to  proceed  through  the  rugged 
defiles  of  the  Bolan  pass,  with  very  inefficient  means  for  the 
transport  of  their  provisions  and  munitions  of  war.  The 
dangerous  defiles  which  abound  in  these  mountains  are  in- 
fested by  the  poorest  and  wildest  tribes  of  the  country,  who 
live  entirely  by  plunder ;  but  they  fortunately  refrained  frttm 
molesting  the  troops  to  the  extent  they  might  have  done, 
and  it  was  not  till  they  were  about  to  emerge  from  the  pass 
that  any  opposition  was  offered  to  their  progress,  when  a 
few  light  skirmishes  took  place  unattended  with  any  serious 
result.  It  was  an  immense  relief  to  the  toil-worn  troops  to 
find  themselves  once  more  upon  a  plain  country  after  the 
harassing  passage  of  the  Bolan  pass,  and  they  proceeded  on 
their  marcn  somewhat  revived  by  the  nearer  prospect  of  its 
termination,  but  still  their  difficulties  increased  at  every  step. 
Among  the  miseries  they  had  to  put  up  with,  was  the  con- 
stant loss  of  despatches,  and  the  consequent  suspense  and 
uncertainty  they  were  frequently  left  in,  and  while  halting 
at  Siriab  a  terrible  proof  was  seen  of  the  fate  their  commu- 
nications so  often  met  with.  A  packet  was  brought  which 
was  completely  soaked  in  human  blood,  and  bore  the  follow- 
ing inscription  in  the  handwriting  of  one  of  the  deputy  post- 
masters of  the  army :  '*  The  suuHir  who  carried  this  packet 
was  shot  dead  within  two  marches  of  Shah  Sujih'a  camp, 
and  the  envelope  is  stained  with  his  blood." 
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The  army  suffered  very  severely  from  the  intense  heat  of 
the  sun,  a  deficient  supply  of  water  and  other  provisions, 
and  a  sad  want  of  means  of  transport  for  the  baggage,  in  its 
inarch  to  Candahar,  but  that  ancient  city  was  easily  yielded, 
and  some  supplies  obtained  in  its  bazaars.  After  a  delay  of 
nearly  two  months  the  army  was  again  in  motion;  it  en- 
countered no  opposition  to  its  progress  until  it  reached  the 
ancient  fortress  of  Ghazni,  or  Ghuznee,  the  garrison  of  which 
not  only  refused  to  surrender  but  made  every  preparation 
for  vigorous  defence.  As  the  battering  artillery  had  been 
left  behind  at  Candahar  it  was  necessary  to  attack  this  for- 
midable fortress  by  storm.  Bags  of  powdet  were  piled 
against  the  gate,  without  much  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Afghans,  who  were  ignorant  oi  the  nature  of  the  opera- 
tion. Such  was  the  force  of  the  explosion  that  it  not  only 
shivered  the  massive  barricades  of  the  gate  to  pieces  but 
tore  away  solid  masses  of  stone  and  wood-work  from  the 
main  building.  Before  the  Afghans  could  recover  from 
their  confusion  Colonel  Dennie,  at  the  head  of  the  forlorn 
hope,  rushed  over  the  ruins  of  the  gateway  and  forced  an 
entrance  into  the  body  of  the  fortress.  The  conflict,  though 
severe,  was  not  of  long  duration.  The  gallant  little  baud, 
inspired  by  their  daring  leader,  whose  commanding  figure 
was  seen  ever  in  advance,  and  whose  voice  cheered  them 
on  to  the  attack,  forced  thoir  way  along,  overbearing  all 
resistance,  and  at  length  a  long,  loud,  exhilarating  cheer 
announced  to  the  whole  army  without  the  triumphant  issue 
of  the  contest. 

In  consequence  of  this  brilliant  exploit.  Dost  Moham- 
med's supporters  were  so  dispirited  that  they  refused  to 
march  against  the  English,  and  the  unfortunate  chief  having 
abandoned  Cabul  became  an  exHe  and  a  fugitive.  The 
army  of  the  Indus,  having  surmounted  all  the  toils  and 
difficulties  of  its  march  through  previously  untraversed 
countries,  soon  arrived  at  the  capital  of  Afghanistan,  and 
Shah  Sujahwas  reinstated  upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 
He  entered  the  city  with  much  pomp,  accompanied  by  the 
]E<nvoy  and  Minister,  the  Commander-m-chief  and  the  general 
officers  of  the  army.  Sir  Alexander  Bumes  and  the  other 
functionaries  of  the  mission,  besides  the  staff  and  a  vast 
number  of  other  officers.  His  reception  was  not  enthusi- 
astic, but  the  people  preserved  an  orderly  decorum,  and 
received  their  monarch  with  becoming  respect.  Upon  arriving 
at  the  palace,  the  king  led  the  way  into  it,  hurrying  eagerly 
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over  the  scene  of  his  former  state,  and  weeping  as  lie  sur- 
veyed the  dilapidations  time  and  neglect  had  wrought  in  the 
dwelling-place  of  his  youth. 

A  division  of  the  army  was  sent  to  reduce  Elhelat,  the 
chief  of  which  had  broken  all  the  engagements  into  which 
he  had  entered  with  the  British  government.  The  enter- 
prise was  successful.  Intelligence  of  the  capture  of  Khelat 
arrived  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  the  account  of  the  advance 
of  the  Bussians  against  Khiva.  For  some  time  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  Russians  and  English  might  come  into  colli- 
sion in  Central  Asia^  but  the  latter  were  compelled  to 
abandon  their  enterprise  against  Eiiiva,  after  having  lost 
the  greater  part  of  their  army. 

The  winter  of  1839  produced  nothing  remarkable,  but 
early  in  the  following  summer  it  became  obvious  that  the 
Afghans  were  by  no  means  satisfied  with  their  restored 
monarch,  and  that  a  general  spirit  of  revolt  was  spreading 
through  the  entire  country.  A  tribe  called  the  Huzaraha 
set  the  example  of  disobedience ;  it  became  necessary  to 
send  a  strong  force  against  them,  but  though  they  had  only 
the  most  imperfect  defences  they  made  a  desperate  resistance 
in  their  mud-forts,  and  one  garrison,  when  combustibles  were 
piled  round  their  tower  and  fired,  preferred  being  bomed 
alive  to  purchasing  safety  by  submission. 

The  obstinacy  of  this  resistance,  on  the  part  of  a  mere 
handful  of  men  in  a  small  mud-fort,  was  an  alarming  evi- 
dence of  the  spirit  existing  in  the  country,  and  such  as  to 
arouse  the  new  government  to  a  sense  of  the  difficulties  it 
would  have  to  cope  with.  It  was  sufficient  to  convince  those 
in  authority,  that  unless  the  people  were  conciliated  by  a 
steady  course  of  justice,  and  attention  to  their  prejudices, 
nothing  but  force  could  maintain  them  in  their  position. 
It  was  a  difficult  task,  it  must  be  confessed,  amongst  a 
people  with  such  strong  feelings  of  nationality,  and  so 
much  addicted  to  predatory  habits.  But  it  was  never 
sufficiently  tried,  owing  partly  to  the  difficulties  of  our 
position  ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  that,  from  our  being  asso- 
ciated in  the  nation's  minds  with  every  proceeding  of  Shah 
Suj^h,  and  some  of  the  unwise  and  oppressive  measures 
which  were  afterwards  resorted  to  to  replenish  the  exhausted 
coffers  of  the  state,  a  sense  of  British  justice  is  much  less 
strongly  impressed  upon  the  Afghan  people  than  the  con- 
viction of  British  prowess. 

Dost  Mohammed  took  advantage  of  these  circumstances 
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to  renew  the  war ;  a  series  of  desultory  operations  followed, 
and  in  one  skirmish  the  English  suffered  a  severe  loss,  in 
consequence  of  a  sudden  panic  which  seized  a  regiment  of 
natiye  cavalrj,  and  induced  them  to  abandon  their  officers. 
The  English  were  much  alarmed  at  an  event  so  likely  to 
raise  the  courage  of  the  disaffected,  but  their  anxiety 'was 
unexpectedly  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  Dost  Mohammed 
himself^  who  voluntarily  came  in  and  surrendered  to  the 
English  envoy.  He  was  sent  under  an  escort  to  the  British 
territories,  where  he  was  honourably  treated  and  a  pension 
allowed  him  for  subsistence. 

Shah  Suj6h's  government  was  not  popular,  and  indeed 
did  not  deserve  to  be  so ;  general  dissatisfaction  continued 
to  exist,  but  had  not  begun  to  show  itself  in  a  dangerous 
shape  when  General  Elphinstone  took  the  command  of  the 
occupying  force,  ia  April,  1841.  In  the  following  Novem- 
ber a  formidable  insurrectioai  unexpectedly  exploded  in 
Cabul :  Sir  Alexander  Bumes  and  several  other  Ikiglishmen 
were  treacherously  massacred,  while  the  most  deplorable 
want  of  energy  and  decision  was  displayed  both  by  the  en- 
voy and  military  authorities.  The  fort  in  which  the  pro- 
visions for  the  troops  were  stored  was  permitted  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  without  an  effort  being  made  to  re- 
lieve its  feeble  garrison ;  and  after  the  means  of  holding  out 
in  Cabul,  until  relief  could  be  obtained  from  the  other  divi- 
sions of  the  army,  had  been  sacrificed,  it  was  resolved  to 
commence  a  retreat.  This  however,  in  the  advanced  state 
of  the  season,  and  when  the  mountain  defiles  were  held  by  a 
vigilant  enemy,  was  clearly  impossible ;  the  envoy  therefore 
entered  into  a  treaty  of  capitulation  with  the  Afghan  chiefs, 
which  these  barbarians  violated  in  every  particular,  and 
treacherously  murdered  the  envoy  himself  in  a  conference  to 
which  he  had  been  invited. 

A  new  treaty  was  then  made  with  the  chiefs,  and  after 
many  subterfuges  and  delays  everything  was  prepared  for 
the  retreat  of  our  hapless  army,  and  on  the  6th  of  January, 
1842,  their  £a,tal  progress  commenced.  The  force  at  this 
time  amounted  to  about  four  thousand  five  hundred  fight- 
ing men,  and  the  camp-foUowers  to  twelve  thousand,  ex- 
clusive of  women  and  children.  Scarcely  had  they  moved 
out  of  the  cantonments,  when  they  were  followed  by  vast 
numbers  of  infuriated  Qhazees,  who  rent  the  air  with  their 
exulting  yells  of  triumph  over  the  deserted  stronghold  of 
the  £i£r  Feringees.    A  scene  of  plunder  and  savage  de- 
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Tastation  ensued  as  they  spread  tbemselves  over  the  works, 
butchering  such  of  our  napless  people  as  they  could  lay  hold 
of,  and  who  had  not  yet  moyed  out.  The  rear-guard,  unable 
to  restrain  them,  was  obliged,  in  its  own  defence,  to  take  up 
a  position  on  the  plains  without,  but  the  Afghans,  who  had 
hitherto  been  too  much  absorbed  in  the  work  of  plunder  to 
take  much  notice  of  the  troops,  now  began  to  man  the  lines 
we  had  lately  occupied  and  pour  in  amongst  our  men  a  gall- 
ing fire  of  juzails,  m  many  mstances  with  fatal  effect. 

At  lengl^  the  whole  force  got  upon  the  road,  but  it  waa 
impossible  to  preserve  anything  like  order  in  their  march,  as 
the  campfoUowers  pressed  forward  among  the  troops,  and 
the  whole  became  mingled  in  inextricable  confusion.  It  was 
now  night,  but  their  progress  was  illuminated  by  the  burn- 
ing; cantonments,  which  the  Afghans,  having  satiated  them- 
selves with  plunder,  had  afterwards  set  on  fire.  Never  did 
an  army  commence  a  march  with  such  gloomy  prospects  as 
did  this  devoted  force.  The  weather  had  been  daily  increas- 
ing in  severity  for  some  time,  and  the  snow  was  lying  thickly 
upon  the  ground,  and  the  cold  was  intense.  The  men  had 
been  kept  on  insufficient  diet  throughout  the  siege,  which 
had  grown  gradually  less,  and  they  were  worn  out  and  half- 
starved  ;  the  cattle  were  in  a  sfciU  worse  condition.  As  they 
toiled  laboriously  along  upon  their  dreary  way,  their  trail 
was  marked  by  numbers  of  the  poor  exhausted  sepoys  and 
camp-foUowers,  who  sunk  numbed  and  frozen  upon  the 
ground,  and  perished  in  the  snow.  Night  only  added  to 
their  horrors,  and  many  laid  down  to  sleep  upon  the  cold 
earth  who  never  rose  again,  while  their  surviving  companions 
set  forth  upon  their  day's  march,  wondering  if  it  would  be 
their  turn  next. 

Akbar  Khan,  the  son  of  Dost  Mahommed,  and  successor 
to  his  influence  over  the  Afghans,  was  a  faithless  barbarian ; 
his  demands  rose  in  exorbitance  as  the  distress  of  the  British 
increased,  and  compliance  with  them  failed  to  purchase  the 
forbearance  which  he  promised.  The  ladies  of  the  British 
officers  were  surrendered  to  him  as  hostages,  and  it  is  only 
justice  to  say  that  he  treated  them  with  kindness  and  re- 
spect ;  but  he  did  not  cease  from  his  harassing  pursuit  of 
the  retreating  army,  which  had  to  fight  every  step  of  its  way, 
and  was  at  length  all  but  annihilated  at  Jugdulluk.  Dr. 
Brydon,  escaping  alone,  brought  the  melancholy  intelligence 
to  General  8ale  at  JelaUabad,  where  that  gallant  officer 
maintained  himself  under  difficulties  scarcely  inferior  to 
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those  which  had  proved  so  destructive  of  the  Cahul  force. 
In  one  of  the  many  battles  which  the  force  at  Jelallabad 
had  to  fight  before  reinforcements  could  be  sent  to  their  as- 
sistance, Colonel  Dennie,  the  hero  of  Ghuznee,  was  slain, 
just  as  he  had  gained  an  important  and  decisive  victory. 

In  the  mean  time  a  change  in  the  cabinet  of  England 
had  led  to  the  removal  of  Lord  Auckland  from  power,  and 
the  appointment  of  Lord  EUenborough  as  governor-general. 
This  change  produced  much  hesitation  in  the  military  opera- 
tions necessary  to  effect  the  deliverance  of  those  whom 
Akbar  Khan  held  captive,  and  the  retrieval  of  the  honour 
of  the  British  arms.  These  were  indeed  the  only  reasonable 
objects  for  which  the  war  could  be  continued,  as  Shah  Suj6h 
ha!a  been  murdered  by  his  subjects,  and  it  was  clearly  im- 
possible to  maintain  any  prince  on  the  Afghan  throne  who 
submitted  to  British  protection.  At  length  after  some  hard 
fighting  General  Pollock  forced  the  Khyber  pass,  and  on 
the  iith  of  April,  1842,  effected  a  junction  with  Sir  Eobert 
Sale  at  Jelallabad.  Here  he  was  detained  four  months  by 
the  indecision  of  the  Indian  government  before  he  received 
orders  to  advance  upon  Cabul  and  cooperate  with  Q-eneral 
Nott,  who,  after  having  maintained  Candahar  with  the  same 
courage  and  ability  that  Sir  Eobert  Sale  had  displayed  at 
Jelallabad,  was  enabled  by  his  junction  with  General  Eng- 
land to  commence  offensive  operations.  Generals  Nott  and 
PoUock  forced  their  way  to  Cabul,  though  they  encountered 
the  most  determined  opposition  from  the  Aighans  in  the 
fearful  defiles  of  their  mountains.  Akbar  Khan,  however, 
refused  to  deliver  up  their  hostages,  but  they  were  rescued 
from  his  power  by  entering  into  negotiations  with  some  of 
his  officers,  and  brought  in  safety  to  the  English  camp. 

The  number  of  prisoners  thus  rescued  .from  a  ca{)tivity 
its  hapless  victims  had  begun  to  regard  as  only  terminable 
by  death  amounted  to  upwards  of  a  hundred — of  whom  nine 
were  ladies,  some  thirty  odd  officers,  a  few  children,  and  the 
rest  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  chiefly  of  the 
44th.  The  total  number  of  prisoners,  however,  including 
natives,  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  liberated  by  our 
success,  was  nearly  two  thousand ;  of  whom  the  immense 
majority  was  the  sick  and  wounded  left  at  Cabul  previous 
to  the  retreat,  and  such  of  the  soldiers  and  camp-followers 
as  had  found  their  way  back  to  the  city  during  and  since 
that  perilous  time.  These  were  now  wandering  beggars 
about  the  streets. 
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Gabul  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  before  it  was  evacu- 
ated by  the  British  armies,  and  the  troops  destroyed  most 
of  the  forts  and  yillages  on  their  line  of  march.  It  is  said 
that  several  excesses  were  committed  on  these  occasions  by 
the  soldiers,  who  were  enraged  by  the  sight  of  the  mangled 
bodies  of  their  murdered  companions,  and  the  tales  of  suf- 
fering related  by  the  survivors.  The  English  had  to  fight 
its  way  back,  but  the  skirmishes,  though  incessant,  were  but 
of  trimng  importance,  and  before  the  end  of  September  the 
whole  army  arrived  within  the  British  frontiers.  Afghan- 
istan was  abandoned  to  anarchy,  and  it  will  probably  for 
many  years  continue  without  any  settled  government. 

The  only  result  from  this  calamitous  war  remaining  to 
be  noticed  is  the  occupation  of  the  territories  of  Scinde, 
which  have  been  formally  annexed  to  the  British  dominions. 
These  districts  command  the  navigation  of  the  Lower  Indus, 
and  would  possess  some  value  and  importance  if  that  river 
could  be  rendered  available  for  the  purposes  of  commercial 
navigation;  but  in  the  present  distracted  condition  of  Central 
Asia  it  does  not  appear  probable  that  the  peaceful  pursuits 
of  trade  will  be  found  lucrative  for  many  years  to  come,  and 
it  is  therefore  very  doubtful  whether  the  occupation  of  Scinde 
will  produce  such  a  demand  for  British  manu&ctures  as  to 
defray  the  heavy  expenses  which  its  retention  will  neces- 
sarily involve. 

The  Sikhs,  originally  a  religious  sect  formed  from  a  mix- 
ture of  Hindis  and  Mohammedans,  but  now  raised  up  to  a 
very  important  political  power,  occupy  too  important  a  po- 
sition on  the  north-western  frontier  of  British  India  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  Their  tenets,  as  first  taught  by  their 
founder,  inculcated  peace  and  submission,  but  when  they 
were  persecuted  by  toe  emperor  of  Delhi  they  had  recourse 
to  arms,  and  in  the  general  confusion  and  scramble  which 
followed  the  dissolution  of  the  Mogul  empire  they  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  possession  of  the  J^j-^bj  or  **  wid  of 
five  waters,"  an  extensive  and  fertile  tract  of  country,  de- 
riving its  name  horn  the  five  branches  of  the  Indus  by  which 
it  is  watered.  About  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  one  of  their  most  able  leaders,  Bunjit  Singh,  suc- 
ceeded in  uniting  most  of  the  independent  Sikh  chieftains 
under  his  dominion,  and  was  enabled  to  found  the  kingdom 
of  Lahore,  so  named  from  its  capital  city  in  the  Punjab. 
Bunjit  greatly  increased  and  strengthened  his  new  kingdom 
by  conquering  Cashmire,  and  several  other  provinces  which 
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had  anciently  belonged  to  the  Afghans,  and  he  would  proba- 
bly have  added  Scinde  to  his  territories,  had  he  not  dreaded 
to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  British  government.  It  was 
always  his  policy  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  English 
authorities  in  India :  he  laboured  hard  also  to  bestow  upon 
his  subjects  the  benefits  of  European  civilization,  and  par- 
ticularly tQ  have  his  soldiers  instructed  in  miHtary  discipline 
and  tactics.  He  had  several  European  ofl&cers  in  his  ser- 
vice, by  whose  exertions  his  army  was  rendered  more  effi- 
cient than  that  of  any  other  native  power  in  the  East.  His 
death,  which  took  place  at  the  crisis  of  the  English  invasion 
of  Afghanistan,  increased  the  difficulties  in  which  the  Indian 
government  was  placed  by  the  disasters  at  Cabul ;  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  illegitimate  son.  Shore  Singh,  whose  author- 
ity was  recognised  by  the  British  government,  but  was  not 
fixed  on  a  very  permanent  basis. 

In  1843  Lord  Ellenborough,  the  governor-general,  was 
recalled  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  the  vacancy  supplied 
by  the  appointment  of  Sir  Henry  Hardin ge.  The  new  go- 
vernor applied  himself  diligently  to  the  advancement  of  the 
interests  of  the  natives,  the  diffusion  of  education,  and  the 
preservation  of  peace.  From  these  objects  his  attention  was 
unexpectedly  diverted  by  the  troubled  state  of  the  Punjab, 
which  had  been  the  prey  of  successive  revolutions  ever  since 
the  death  of  Runjit  Singh.  The  nominal  king  of  the  coun- 
try was  a  mere  boy,  and  the  government  was  administered 
by  his  mother,  the  Eanee,  or  Queen,  a  woman  even  more 
profligate  than  Christina  of  Spain.  The  Sikh  army,  badly 
disciplined  and  worse  paid,  kept  the  whole  country  in  a  state 
of  alarm,  and  as  they  menaced  marauding  expeitions  into 
the  British  dominion,  an  army  was  assembled  to  protect  the 
frontier.  These  defensive  arrangements  were  not  quite  com- 
pleted when  the  whole  Sikh  army,  amounting  to  forty  thou- 
sand men,  accompanied  by  a  formidable  train  of  artillery, 
crossed  the  Sutlej,  and  invested  the  English  station  at  Eero- 
zepore.  Sir  Hugh  Q-ough,  with  a  small  British  force,  march- 
ed against  them  and  inflicted  on  them  a  severe  defeat  at 
Moodkee ;  but  the  victory  was  dearly  purchased,  and  among 
the  slain  was  Sir  Eobert  Sale,  the  hero  of  Jelallabad.  It 
was  resolved  to  follow  up  this  success  by  an  attack  on  the 
intrenched  camp  of  the  Sikhs,  and  Sir  Henry  Hardinge, 
hastening  to  the  scene  of  action,  volunteered  to  serve  as 
second  in  command  under  Sir  Hugh  Gough.  The  British 
force  consisted  of  about  seventeen  thousand  men,  with  sixty- 
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nine  light  guns ;  the  Sikh  army  amounted  to  more  than  fifty 
thousand,  having  the  advantage  of  an  intrenched  position, 
and  one  hundred  and  eight  guns  of  the  largest  calibre.  Afber 
a  sharp  cannonade,  G^ugh  and  Hardinge  gave  orders  to 
carry  the  hostile  works  by  assault,  and  their  forces,  Eu- 
ropean and  native,  pressed  forward  vdth  an  emulative  ardour 
which  bore  down  all  opposition.  Though  badly  officered,  the 
Sikhs,  especially  the  lurtillerymen,  fought  well,  and  ^^ere 
sabred  at  their  guns.  Having  lost  their  cannon,  whicb  was 
their  chief  dependence,  the  Sikhs  fled  in  a  confused  mass  to 
the  Sutlej  and  attempted  to  ford  the  stream.  In  this  ex- 
posed condition  they  were  assailed  by  a  heavy  fire  of  artil- 
lery, which  mowed  down  whole  ranks,  and  in  the  hurry  to 
escape  thousands  fell  and  were  drowned  in  the  waters. 
Barely^  has  there  been  so  complete  a  victory ;  the  Sikh  army 
was  virtually  annihilated. 

Having  waited  a  few  days  to  refresh  his  weary  men.  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge  crossed  the  Sutlej  and  advanced  towards 
Lahore ;  no  opposition  was  offered  to  his  march,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  the  Punjab  at  his  discretion. 
He  acted  with  equal  prudence,  moderation,  and  generosity. 
A  small  strip  of  territory,  necessaij  to  give  a  defined  frontier 
line,  was  all  he  added  to  the  British  dominions ;  the  north- 
em  provinces,  including  Cashmire,  which  Eunjit  himself 
had  found  it  difficult  to  hold  in  sulnection,  were  formed  into 
a  new  kingdom  under  Gholab  Singh,  too  powerful  a  chief  to 
remain  dependent;  and  the  kingdom  of  Lahore,  though 
diminished  in  size,  was  rendered  more  compact  and  manage- 
able by  the  change. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  and  Sir  Hugh  Gough  were  made 
peers  for  their  services  in  this  war.  The  arrangements,  how- 
ever, to  which  they  came  were  not  destined  to  last  long. 
The  Punjab  was  soon  again  unsettled.  The  English  army, 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Gough,  crossed  the  Chenaub 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  1848,  and  had  several  skirmishes 
with  the  Sikhs.  Soon  after  their  stronghold,  Mooltan,  was 
taken  by  storm,  and  Lord  Gough  gained  the  battle  of  Chil- 
lianwallah.  After  a  formidable  reverse,  owing  to  a  somewhat 
hasty  attack,  another  great  victory  was  gained  at  Goojerat 
over  an  army  commanded  by  Shere  Singh,  in  which  the  ar- 
tillery and  standing  camp  of  the  Sikhs  were  taken.  The 
power  of  the  Sikhs  was  now  effectually  broken ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  the  spring,  Shere  Singh  and  their  other  chieftains 
formally  surrendered  to  Major-General  Gilbert.     A  cele- 
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brated  diamond,  called  the  Mountain  of  Light,  for  ages  re- 
garded as  the  palladium  of  their  dominion,  was  given  up  to 
the  English;  and  the  superstitious  feeling  accompanying 
this  loss  in  the  mind  of  the  Sikhs  is  no  doubt  a  far  greater 
gain  to  us  than  the  mere  value  of  the  gem.  The  Punjab  is 
now  a  part  of  the  British  empire. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
HISTORY  OF  CHINA. 


THE  Chinese,  like  the  ancient  Egyptians,  lay  claim  to  a 
most  extravagant  antiquity,  but  their  authentic  history 
does  not  commence  until  the  age  of  Confucius,  who  flour- 
ished about  five  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  At  the 
time  of  his  birth  China  was  divided  into  a  number  of 
independent  states,  which  harassed  each  other  by  mutual 
wars,  and  his  earliest  efforts  as  a  reformer  were  directed  to 
unite  them  in  one  great  confederation.  He  collected  i^e 
old  traditions  of  the  country,  and  from  them  deduced  a 
Beries  of  moral  and  political  lessons  designed  to  form  the 
basis  of  good  government.  His  main  principle  was,  that 
outward  decorum  is  both  the  emblem  and  the  test  of  good- 
ness of  heart ;  he  therefore  constructed  a  ritual  strictly 
regulating  every  relation  of  life,  both  public  and  private, 
which  was  gradually  received  aa  a  standard  authority  by  the 
nation. 

Ching-whang,  the  founder  of  the  Tsin  dynasty,  was  the 
first  who  united  all  the  Chinese  under  one  sovereign ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  name'  China  was  adopted  from  that 
of  his  family.  He  is  said  to  have  erected  the  Great  Wall, 
to  restrain  the  incursions  of  the  Tartars  (b.o.  240),  but  this 
service  was  overbalanced  by  his  cruelty  and  inveterate  hos- 
tility to  men  of  letters.  Under  the  Han  dynasty,  which 
arose  B.C.  202,  the  Huns  began  to  invade  China,  and  fre- 
quently devastated  the  country;  they  at  length  were  in- 
duced to  direct  their  march  westwards,  and  burst  like  a 
torrent  into  the  Roman  empire,  while  China  continued  tran- 
quil. Under  the  Han  dynasty,  foreigners  came  to  China 
for  the  first  time ;  literature  was  zedously  cultivated,  the 
art  of  printing  invented,  and  the  laws  collected  into  an 
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orderly  tsyntem  For  these  reasons  the  memory  of  the 
Hans  is  still  cherished  in  China ;  their  dynasty  ended  a.p. 
264. 

No  very  important  event  occurred  in  the  history  of  China 
from  the  extinction  of  the  Han  dynasty  until  the  invasion 
of  the  empire  by  the  Mongols,  under  the  celebrated  Zingis 
Khan  (a.d.  1234).  The  sovereign  who  then  ruled  -waa 
cruel  and  cowardly ;  town  after  town  submitted  to  the 
invaders,  and  at  his  death  the  Mongols  possessed  the  greater 
part  of  the  country,  though  the  conquest  was  not  completed 
till  the  year  1279,  by  Kublai  Khan,  the  grandson  of  Zingis. 
Ze-ping,  the  infant  son  of  the  last  emperor,  sought  shelter 
in  the  fleet,  but  the  Mongols  soon  prepared  a  navj  and 
pursued  him.  The  Chinese  and  Mongol  fleets  met,  and,  ^ter 
an  engagement  which  lasted  an  entire  day,  the  former  was 
totally  defeated.  When  the  Chinese  admiral  saw  that 
escape  was  impossible,  he  went  to  the  prince,  who  stood  on 
the  deck,  and  said,  ^^  It  is  better  to  die  free  than  to  dishonour 
our  ancestors  by  an  inglorious  captivity;"  then,  without 
waiting  for  a  reply,  he  caught  the  prince  in  his  arms  and 
jumped  into  the  sea,  where  they  both  perished. 

The  Mongols,  though  foreigners,  were  wise  and  benefi- 
cent rulers ;  Kublai  Khan  constructed  several  canals,  and 
made  every  possible  exertion  to  restore  the  agricultural 
prosperity  of  China ;  his  grandson,  Timur  Khan,  extirpated 
the  bands  of  robbers  that  infested  the  country,  and  both 
laboured  to  promote  commercial  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations.  But  on  the  failure  of  the  direct  line,  the  Mongols 
were  so  weakened  by  a  war  of  disputed  succession,  that  the 
Chinese  easily  drove  them  from  the  country,  and  placed  a 
native  dynasty  on  the  throne  (a.d.  1388). 

Choo-quen-chang,  the  conqueror  of  the  Mongols  and 
founder  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  was  the  son  of  a  poor  labourer. 
In  early  life  he  was  destined  for  the  priesthood,  but  his 
martial  spirit  induced  him  to  enlist  as  a  soldier.  He  veiy 
soon  became  so  distinguished  for  courage  and  conduct  that 
he  was  promoted  to  high  rank ;  his  marriage  to  a  lady  of 
great  wealth  strengthened  his  influence,  and  he  soon  began 
to  be  regarded  as  the  leader  of  a  party.  So  great  was  the 
hatred  of  the  Chinese  to  their  barbarian  conquerors,  that  it 
required  only  a  few  months  to  drive  the  Mongols  beyond 
the  Great  wall;  they  were  pursued  in  their  retreat  and 
slaughtered  without  mercy.  The  new  emperor  was  a  wise 
and  prudent  ruler ;  his  early  death  was  a  national  misfortune, 
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especiallj  as  it  involved  the  country  in  the  calamities  of  a 
disputed  succession. 

The  last  of  the  Ming  dynasty  was  Hwae-tsung.  Very 
soon  after  his  accession,  the  king  of  the  Mantchew  Tartars 
advanced  towards  the  frontiers  and  issued  a  proclamation, 
declaring  that  he  had  been  divinely*  summoned  to  assume 
the  empire  of  China.  There  would  have  been,  however, 
little  reason  to  fear  this  invasion  had  not  rebellions  in  other 
quarters  distracted  the  attention  of  the  emperor.  Bands  of 
robbers  infested  the  roads,  and,  luuting  themselves  together 
under  favourite  chiefs,  bade  defiance  to  the  imperial  army. 
One  of  these,  named  L^,  gained  the  fiivour  of  the  populace 
by  promising  a  remission  of  taxes ;  crowds  flocked  to  his 
standard,  and  entire  battalions  of  the  imperial  army  deserted 
to  him.  L^  no  longer  scrupled  to  declare  himself  emperor ; 
he  marched  to  Pekin,  the  soldiers  intrusted  with  the  defence 
threw  down  their  arms,  and  the  emperor  was  abandoned  even 
by  his  domestic  servants.  In  his  despair  he  slew  his  children 
and  then  strangled  himself,  leaving  behind  him  a  written 
request  that  the  conqueror  would  be  satisfied  with  the  de- 
struction of  the  royal  family,  and  not  inflict  any  cruelty  on 
the  people. 

Woo-san-Kivei,  a  celebrated  general,  was  stationed  with 
a  large  army  on  the  frontiers  of  Mantchew  Tartary,  when 
he  received  intelligence  of  these  events.  He  resolved  to 
avenge  his  master,  and  punish  the  usurper ;  for  this  purpose 
he  had  not  only  made  peace  with  the  Mantchews,  but 
solicited  their  active  assistance.  The  Tartars  gladly  assent- 
ed to  a  proposal  which  opened  them  a  passage  into  China, 
and  acting  with  a  rapidity  of  which  their  opponents  had  no 
idea,  their  progress  was  irresistible.  The  usurper  L^  was 
defeated  in  three  great  battles,  but  when  the  general  wished 
to  dismiss  his  allies  they  not  only  refused  to  return,  but 
took  possession  of  Pekin  and  proclaimed  a  Mantchew  prince 
emperor.  For  many  years  the  Chinese  in  different  provinces 
sternly  resisted  the  domination  of  the  Tartars,  but  there  was 
no  harmony  in  their  councils  and  no  concert  in  their  actions ; 
they  were  therefore  successively  subdued,  but  not  until  the 
entire  country  had  been  so  devastated  that  it  almost  be- 
came a  desert  (a.d.  1644).  During  this  calamitous  period, 
a  pirate,  named  Coxinga,  kept  the  entire  coast  of  China  in 
constant  alarm  ;  he  expelled  the  Dutch  from  the  island  of 
Formosa,  which  for  a  time  flourished  as  an  independent 
kingdom,  but  after  his  death  his  son  submitted  to  the  Mant- 
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chews,  and  tbia  noble  island  was  annexed  to  tbe  empire  of 
China. 

Kang-he,  the  second  of  the  Mantchew  emperors,  was 
Tery  anxious  to  make  his  subjects  acquainted  with  the  arts 
and  sciences  of  Europe ;  he  patronized  the  Jesuit  mission- 
aries who  came  to  his  court,  and  profited  so  much  by  their 
instructions  as  to  become  himseli  the  author  of  a  cleyer 
treatise  on  geometry.  All  his  wishes,  however,  to  give  a 
new  turn  to  Chinese  literature  were  frustrated ;  the  native 
men  of  letters  refused  to  quit  the  tracks  of  their  ancestors, 
and  nothing  new  was  consequently  produced.  Equally 
able  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field,  Kang-he  was  unques- 
tionably, next  to  Kublai  Khan,  the  greatest  prince  who 
ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  China.  He  revived  the  empire, 
distracted  by  repeated  rebellions,  impoverished  by  long  and 
ruinous  wars,  and  oppressed  by  vicious  administration; 
when  he  died  (a.d.  1722),  peace  and  tranquillity  pervaded 
all  the  provinces,  and  the  unruly  barbarians  on  the  frontiers 
had  been  reduced  to  obedience. 

Yung-ching  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne,  but  did 
not  pursue  the  same  enlightened  policy.  He  put  an  effect- 
ual stop  to  improvement,  by  banishing  the  missionaries  who 
had  spread  themselves  over  all  the  Chinese  provinces,  and 
only  retained  a  few  individuals  at  court,  with  whose  services 
he  could  not  dispense.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that 
the  intriguing  spirit  of  the  Jesuits  had  given  some  reason- 
able grounds  for  alarm,  and  that  their  extravagant  assertions 
of  papal  supremacy  might  have  infused  suspicions  of  their 
designing  to  render  the  emperor  dependent  on  the  pope. 
In  other  respects  Yung-ching  was  a  good  sovereign  ;  he  pre- 
served peace  during  his  reign,  and  by  prudent  precautions 
he  averted  the  horrors  of  those  famines  that  periodically 
devastated  China.  He  died  a.d.  1735,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  illegitimate  son,  Keen-lung. 

The  lono;  reign  of  Keen-lung  was  almost  wholly  spent  in 
wars  with  the  various  barbarous  races  on  the  whole  western 
frontier  of  China.  There  is  no  interest  in  the  records  of 
these  savage  contests,  which  were  for  the  most  part  a  series 
of  ruthless  massacres.  He  cruelly  persecuted  the  Christians, 
whom  he  accused  of  treasonable  designs  without  a  shadow 
of  reason ;  and  the  relentless  fury  he  displayed  was  eagerly 
seconded  by  the  mandarins,  who  had  been  jealous  of  the 
superior  intelligence  of  the  missionaries.  Keen-lung  always 
thought  that  he  had  a  just  cause  when  he  butchered  whole 
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tribes.  After  the  defeat  and  massacre  of  the  Kalmucks,  he 
erected  a  stone  tablet  at  Ele  with  the  following  inscription : 
"The  tree  which  heaven  plants,  though  man  may  fell  it, 
cannot  be  unrooted :  the  tree  which  heayen  fells,  though 
man  may  replant  it,  will  ncTer  grow." 

The  fame  of  Keen-lung  extended  to  Europe,  and  missions 
from  Holland,  England,  and  Eussia  were  sent  to  his  court. 
These  embassies  did  not  produce  the  ^ood  expected  from 
them ;  the  Chinese,  with  all  the  conceit  of  ignorance,  be- 
lieved or  pretended  to  believe  themselves  the  only  enlight- 
ened nation  in  the  universe,  and  claimed  homage  from  all 
others  as  barbarians.  The  emperor  himself  appears  to  have 
been  free  from  these  prejudices,  but  all  the  officers  of  state 
were  opposed  to  an  mcrease  of  foreign  intercourse,  which 
they  feared  would  be  fatal  to  their  privileges. 

After  a  reign  of  sixty  years.  Keen-lung  abdicated  the 
throne  in  favour  of  his  fifth  son  Elia-king  (a.p.  ijgs),  and 
died  three  years  afterwards  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight.  His 
successor  had  all  his  vices  without  any  of  his  redeeming 
qualities ;  his  misconduct  provoked  frequent  insurrections, 
while  his  feeble  administration  encouraged  thepirates  to  re- 
new their  depredations  in  the  Chinese  seas.  Unfortunately 
the  greatest  maritime  power  in  the  world  submitted  to  re- 
ceive laws  from  this  feeble  government.  In  1808  a  British 
squadron  commanded  by  Admiral  Drury  was  sent  to  take 
possession  of  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Macao,  and  pre- 
vent it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  The 
Chinese  authorities  at  Canton  became  alarmed,  and  threat- 
ened to  stop  all  trade  unless  the  English  garrison  was  with- 
drawn from  Macao;  their  demands  were  granted  with  a 
precipitation  which  closely  resembled  cowardice,  and  the 
Chinese  erected  a  pyramid  to  commemorate  what  they  were 
pleased  to  call  their  victory  over  the  English.  It  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  concessions  then  made  to  their  arro- 
fi;ance  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  repeated  insults  they 
nave  since  offered  to  the  British  flag. 

Kia-king's  bitter  hatred  of  Europeans  was  supposed  by 
many  to  have  arisen  from  the  misrepresentations  of  the 
Canton  authorities,  and  it  was  therefore  resolved  to  send 
Lord  Amherst  as  an  ambassador  to  Pekin,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  amicable  relations  between  England  and 
China.  This  embassy  completely  fEiiled ;  the  officers  of  the 
imperial  court  prevented  Lord  Amherst  from  obtaining  an 
audience,  and  he  returned  to  Canton.    In  the  mean  time 
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the  Ohineae  had  shown  a  disposition  to  insult  the  naval  forces 
that  had  conveyed  the  embassy,  but  a  few  shots  from  one  of 
the  frigates  brought  them  to  their  senses,  and  the  mission 
returned  in  safety. 

Kia-king  died  in  1820,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  reigning 
emperor,  Tao-kwang,  who  was  even  more  prejudiced  against 
Europeans  than  his  predecessor.  After  his  accession^  the 
oommerce  between  England  and  China  was  so  often  in- 
terrupted, and  the  conduct  of  the  Chinese  authorities  to 
the  English  so  insulting,  that  at  length  an  armed  inter- 
ference became  necessary,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining the  established  trade,  but  also  for  the  security  of  the 
persons  and  property  of  English  subjects.  Proclamations 
against  the  importation  of  opium  were  issued  by  the  Chinese 
government,  but  the  prohibited  article  continued  to  be 
largely  smuggled  into  the  country,  with  the  secret  con- 
nivance of  the  Chinese  authorities.  At  length  Captain  EUiot, 
the  English  resident  at  Canton,  was  compelled  by  the  Chi- 
nese authorities  to  consent  to  the  destruction  of  several  car- 
goes of  opium,  and  his  protests  against  the  constraint  to 
which  he  was  subjected  were  disregarded.  Several  insults 
and  outrages  were  offered  to  the  British  residents  in  China, 
and  as  it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  redress  by  peaceful 
remonstrances,  war  was  declared  against  the  emperor  of 
China  by  the  English  government,  and  a  large  naval  and 
military  force  sent  against  Canton.  Having  le%  a  sufficient 
force  to  guard  the  entrance  to  that  harbour,  the  armament 
proceeded  to  the  eastward  and  captured  the  island  of  Chu- 
san,  and  spread  alarm  along  the  eastern  coast  of  China.  In 
every  engagement,  though  the  Chinese  exhibited  many  ex- 
amples of  individual  bravery,  yet  they  were  so  utterly  de- 
ficient in  military  tactics  and  discipline,  that  they  were 
easily  conquered,  notwithstanding  then*  vast  numeric^  supe- 
riority. 

Defeated  in  the  field,  the  emperor  of  China  had  recourse 
to  diplomacy  ;  Keshen  was  sent  as  imperial  commissioner  to 
treat  with  Captain  Elliot,  and  the  terms  of  an  equitable 
pacification  were  arranged.  But  the  Chinese  never  intended 
to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  treaty ;  their  object  was  merely 
to  gain  time,  and  wear  out  the  patience  of  the  English  bv 
expensive  and  vexatious  delays.  It  was  long  before  a  deci- 
sive answer  could  be  obtained,  but  at  length  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  was  refused,  and  the  war  renewed.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  minutely  into  the  history  of  this  war; 
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Canton  and  Ningpo,  two  of  the  most  important  cities  in 
China,  were  taken  by  mere  handfuls  of  British  troops,  and 
the  immense  masses  collected  in  the  imperial  armies  were 
unable  to  withstand  an  organized  force  rarely  amouiiting  to 
the  tenth  of  their  numbers.  The  Chinese  made  frequent 
attempts  to  compensate  for  their  losses  in  the  field  by  en- 
gaging the  English  in  deceptive  negotiations,  but  Sir  Henry 
Pottinger,  who  succeeded  Captain  Elliot  as  English  com- 
missioner, soon  showed  that  he  would  not  endure  to  be 
overreached  in  diplomacy,  while  the  repeated  triumphs  of 
our  arms  conYinced  the  Chinese  government  that  mrther 
resistance  might  endanger  the  safe^  of  the  Tartar  dynasty. 
A  treaty  was  again  negotiated,  in  which  great  concessicms 
were  very  reluctantly  made  to  the  English  demands ;  the 
island  of  Hong-kong  was  ceded  to  them  in  perpetuity,  &re 
ports  were  freely  opened  to  their  trade,  and  tne  emperor 
consented  to  pay  a  large  sum  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  and  compensate  for  the  large  quantities  of  opium,  the 
property  of  the  British  subjects,  which  had  been  destroyed 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war. 

Secret  societies  had  long  been  known  to  exist  in  China, 
the  object  of  which  was  the  subversion  of  the  Mantchew 
domination  and  the  restoration  of  the  supremacy  of  the  na- 
tive Chinese ;  but  it  was  not  until  1852  that  any  movement 
occuired  on  a  scale  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  threaten  the 
Tartar  masters  of  China.  In  that  year  several  insurrections 
broke  out  in  separate  parts  of  the  empire.  The  most  re- 
markable feature  about  them  was  the  profession  of  a  creed 
which  both  in  the  objects  of  its  worship  and  in  its  theologi- 
cal terms  was  evidently  imitated  from  the  Christian  religion ; 
but  as  at  least  one  of  the  leaders  assumed  to  himself  divine 
honours,  and  as  their  hatred  of  the  Mantchew  race  has  dis- 
played itself  in  the  most  horrible  blood-thirstiness,  the  pro- 
iession  of  a  religious  object  must  be  looked  upon  with  con- 
siderable distrust,  until  events  shall  have  kid  bare  the 
real  character  of  the  insurgents.  That  they  possessed  great 
energy  and  a  courage  far  above  what  one  would  have  attri- 
buted to  China,  is  shown  by  their  capture  of  'Shanghae  and 
Nankin  and  their  victorious  career  to  the  very  walls  of 
Pekin.  But  of  late  their  success  has  been  greatly  dimin- 
ished, and  the  sway  of  the  Tartar  emperors  seems  yet  des- 
tined to  maintain  itself  in  this  large  and  singpilar  portion  of 
the  globe. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWS. 

IN  the  Manual  of  Ancient  JERstarv  we  sketclied  the  history 
of  the  Jews  from  the  days  of  the  patriarchs  to  the  sup- 
pression of  the  revolt  of  Bar-Cochab  (a.d.  136) :  it  now 
remains  to  trace  the  fortunes  of  this  singular  race  down  to 
our  own  times,  and  briefly  to  exhibit  their  condition  at  the 
present  day. 

Though  the  number  of  the  Jews  who  perished  in  the  suc- 
cessive overthrows  of  their  nation  was  doubtless  very  great, 
we  are  by  no  means  to  believe  that  on  any  of  these  occasions 
the  whole  body  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor ;  in  proof 
of  the  contrary,  we  may  refer  to  the  Jewish  colonies  which 
we  early  find  in  places  to  which  their  conquerors  would  not 
have  transported  them,  and  where,  consequently,  we  must 
look  upon  them  as  located  by  their  own  choice.  Beside 
other  places  of  less  importance,  we  have  mention  of  a  flour- 
ishing Jewish  community  in  Eome  before  the  Christian  era ; 
and  the  travels  of  the  Apostles  furnish  evidence  that 
shortly  after  that  period  they  were  to  be  met  with  in  almost 
every  part  of  Asia,  Qreece,  and  Northern  Afiica.  Though 
their  fathers  in  their  own  land  had  been  noted  for  a  proud 
contempt  of  all  literature  but  their  own,  these  colonists  did 
not  neglect  the  opportunities  of  mental  culture  thus  laid 
open  to  them,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  many  of  the 
most  learned  philosophers  of  Alexandria  were  either  Jews, 
or  in  habits  of  such.mtimacy  with  them,  as  imply  that  the 
sciences  were  pursued  with  equal  ardour  by  both  parties. 
Indeed  it  was  onlv  imder  such  circumstances  that  that 
strange  mixture  of  Pagan,  Jemsh,  and  Christian  dogmas, 
called  Gnosticism,  coidd  have  originated;  and  this  we 
know  to  have  taken  its  rise  in  the  schools  of  Alexandria. 

Though  the  Jews  who  spread  over  the  East  seem  chiefly 
to  have  resorted  to  the  more  polished  regions  of  Egypt  or 
Babylon,  circumstances  induced  many  of  them  to  repair  to 
Arabia,  and  others  penetrated  even  to  China,  where  their 
reception  seems  to  have  been  favourable.  In  the  days  of 
Mohammed,  great  numbers  of  Jews,  wealthy  and  possessed 
of  political  power,  were  found  settled  in  the  Peninsula^  whom 
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the  impostor  endeavoured  in  vain  to  conciliate.  His  suc- 
cessors granted  them  toleration,  and  both  parties  being  ani- 
mated by  a  like  hatred  of  the  Christians,  we  often  find  them 
acting  in  concert,  especially  during  the  Saracen  conquest  of 
AMca  and  Spain. 

The  Abbaside  Khaliphs,  who  seized  the  throne  of  Isldm 
from  the  Ommiade  dynasty,  were  generally  tolerant  of  the 
Jews ;  the  Khaliph  Almanzor,  indeed,  went  so  far  as  to  re- 
store their  academies,  and  evinced  some  taste  for  Hebrew 
literature  himself.  In  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century, 
the  Khaliph  Mamun  caused  the  best  of  the  Jewish  books  to 
be  translated  into  Arabic,  for  the  purpose  of  diflfusing  a  taste 
for  literature  and  science  among  his  subjects.  Several  emi- 
nent men  of  Jewish  race  flourished  at  his  court ;  they  were 
particularly  famous  for  their  skill  in  astronomy  and  medi- 
cine, which  had  up  to  this  period  been  very  slightly  culti- 
vated by  the  Saracens.  The  fame  of  Jewish  physicians  was 
spread  over  all  the  Mohammedan  countries,  so  that  few  of  any 
other  race  could  find  employment ;  but  the  wealth  acquired 
by  this  lucrative  profession  excited  the  cupidity  of  several  of 
the  later  KhaHphs,  who  availed  themselves  of  religious  pre- 
judices to  gratify  their  avarice.  During  this  season  of  per- 
secution the  Jews  were  frequently  duped  by  false  prophets 
and  pretended  messiahs,  who  induced  them  to  raise  partial 
insurrections,  which  only  served  to  furnish  a  pretext  for  re- 
newed persecutions.  In  the  midst  of  their  difficulties  the 
Xhaliphate  was  overthrown  by  the  barbarous  Mongols,  and 
the  Jews  were  exposed  to  renewed  persecutions  from  the 
Saracens,  who  attributed  to  their  impiety  all  the  calamities 
of  the  empire. 

From  the  death  of  Timtir  Lenk  to  the  accession  of  Shah 
Abbas,  the  Jews,  like  the  other  inhabitants  of  Media  and 
Persia,  had  to  endure  all  the  calamities  arising  from  a  vio- 
lent war,  a  rapid  conquest,  and  the  long  series  of  sanguinary 
wars  for  succession  between  the  conqueror's  descendants. 
At  the  accession  of  Shah  Abbas  Persia  was  almost  unin- 
habited, and  in  order  to  obtain  subjects  that  monarch  granted 
large  privileges  to  all  strangers  willing  to  settle  in  his  do- 
minions. Numbers  of  Jews  who  were  oppressed  in  other 
eastern  countries  accepted  his  offers,  but  their  wealth  soon 
excited  suspicions,  and  the  Shah  issued  an  edict  that  they 
should  either  embrace  Islamism  or  prepare  for  death.  The 
remonstrances  of  the  Mohammedan  priests  prevented  the 
execution  of  this  sanguinary  edict,  but  legal  protection  was 
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withdrawn  from  the  persecuted  race,  and  has  not  been  agam 
restored  in  the  pro^inoes  subject  to  Persia. 

The  Jews  from  Africa  crossed  into  Spain,  and  thence  to 
Gaul,  Germany,  and  even  Britain.  In  Spain  they  were 
often  subject  to  persecution  imder  the  Gk)thic  monarchs, 
which  induced  some  to  dissemble  their  £uth,  and  others  to 
leave  the  country.  Of  these  latter,  many  retired  to  Africa, 
whoDce  they  returned  with  the  Saracens,  whom  they  mate- 
rially assisted  in  the  conquest  of  the  country.  Under  the 
rule  of  the  Spanish  Moslems  the  condition  of  the  Jews  was 
highly  prosperous ;  they  cultivated  science,  were  intrusted 
with  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  and  enjoyed  complete 
toleration ;  indeed  to  this  era  belong  the  names  of  fiabbi 
Hasdai,  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  Isaac  of  Cordova,  and  numer- 
ous others,  whose  works  have  been  preserved,  and  whidi 
prove  their  proficiency  in  almost  every  art  or  science  then 
known. 

In  more  northern  countries  their  state  was  materially 
different.  Though  their  industry  and  abilities  rendered  th^n 
valuable  to  their  rulers,  and  some  few  are  to  be  found  even 
in  the  courts  of  princes,  the^  were  as  a  body  subject  to  the 
most  galling  restrictions,  being  in  the  eye  of  the  law  mere 
chattels  of  the  superior  lord,  not  human  beings.  Charle- 
magne and  his  immediate  successors  employed  many  of  the 
Jews  as  their  physicians,  or  as  bankers,  and  even  despatched 
them  on  important  embassies ;  but  about  the  year  870,  by  a 
decree  of  the  Council  of  Meaux,  they  were  declared  incapa- 
ble of  filling  any  civil  offices,  and  under  Philip  Augustus 
(▲.n.  1 1 80)  they  were  stripped  of  their  property  and  ban- 
ished from  France.  They  soon  returned,  but  were  exposed 
to  the  most  rigorous  and  unjust  treatment;  Louis  IX., 
whose  right  to  the  title  of  Saint  appears  more  than  question- 
able, began  the  career  of  renewed  persecution,  by  forbid- 
ding the  legal  officers  to  seize  the  persons  or  estates  of  Chris- 
tians indebted  to  Jews  in  defaidt  of  payment ;  Catholics 
were  strictly  prohibited  from  employing  Jewish  physicians ; 
it  was  ordained  that  they  should  have  only  one  syiuigogue 
and  burial-ground  in  each  diocese,  that  they  should  not  ex- 
ercise any  of  the  higher  industrial  arts,  and  that  they  should 
wear  some  distinctive  mark  on  a  conspicuous  part  of  their 
dress.  In  1288  the  parliament  of  Paris  fined  the  Jews  for 
flinging  too  loud  in  their  synagogues.  Philip  the  Long  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  banishment  against  them,  but  granted 
charters  of  protection  to  a  few  who  were  able  to  gratif|r  his 
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cupidity  by  large  bribes.  A  strict  search  was  made  for  those 
who  dared  to  remain  in  the  kingdom ;  several  were  burned 
alive,  and,  as  an  additional  insult,  dogs  were  thrown  on 
the  funeral  pile.  A  great  number  were  slain  with  less  cere- 
mony by  the  populace,  who  practised  all  sorts  of  cruelty 
upon  the  unfortunate  sufferers.  In  1350  John  revoked  the 
edicts  of  banishment,  and  the  Jews,  grateful  for  his  kind- 
ness, cheerfully  aided  him  in  raising  the  large  ransom  with 
whicG  he  purchased  his  deliverance  from  captivity  in  Eng- 
land. This  tranquillity  was  disturbed  by  the  renewal  of 
persecution  under  Charles  VI.,  but  the  edicts  of  intolerance 
were  found  so  difficult  of  execution  that  they  were  permit- 
ted soon  to  sink  into  oblivion. 

Many  of  the  popes  commiserated  the  suffisrings  of  the 
Jews,  and  endeavoured  to  restrain  the  fanaticism  of  their 
persecutors.  Honorius  III.  issued  a  bull,  forbidding  the 
use  offeree  in  converting  them  to  Christianity,  and  menacing 
excommunication  against  those  who  insulted  or  injured 
them  on  account  of  their  religion.  Q-regory  IX.,  when  a 
sudden  burst  of  bigotry  threatened  the  extermination  of 
the  Jews  in  every  country  in  which  they  had  settled,  not 
only  protected  tnem  in  his  own  states,  but  wrote  urgent 
letters  in  their  behalf  to  all  the  monarchs  of  Europe.  "When 
the  Holv  See  was  transferred  to  Avignon  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  favour  shown  to  the 
Jews  in  Italy-  was  continued,  and  the  lot  of  those  in  Erance 
greatly  alleviated.  Avignon  itself  became  the  chief  residence 
of  the  wealthy  Jews,  and  their  riches  contributed  not  a  lit- 
tle to  the  splendour  of  the  pontifical  court. 

After  the  popes  had  returned  to  Rome,  several  pontiffs 
exhibited  a  less  wise  and  humane  policy  towards  the  Jewish 
race.  Q-regory  XIII.,  who  celebrated  the  atrocious  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew  with  public  thanksgivings,  was  of 
course  a  persecutor  of  the  Jews.  He  ordained  that  they 
should  be  subject  to  trial  before  the  Inquisition,  for  blas- 
phemy, for  ridiculing  the  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
or  for  reading  the  Talmud  and  similar  prohibited  books. 
He  further  enjoined  4ihat  all  the  Jews  in  Rome,  above 
twelve  years  oi  age,  should  be  assembled  once  a  week  to 
listen  to  a  sermon  in  condemnation  of  their  religion.  Six- 
tus  V.  was  a  pontiff  of  a  different  character ;  on  the  22nd  of 
October,  1586,  Ke  reestablished  the  Jews  in  all  their  muni- 
cipal privileges,  allowed  them  full  right  of  citizenship  in  the 
Roman  states,  with  power  to  hold  houses  and  lands ;  he 
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restored  their  synagogues  and  burial-grounds,  imposing  upon 
them  only  a  very  moderate  tribute,  and  promising  them 
exemption  for  the  future  firom  all  arbitrary  exactions.  Sub- 
sequent popes  revoked  the  tolerant  edicts  of  Sixtus,  but 
they  did  not  reviye  the  cruel  code  of  Gregory  XIII.,  and 
in  general  the  Jews  have  been  permitted  to  enjoy  greater 
freedom  and  to  hold  their  property  with  greater  tranquillity 
in  the  papal  states  than  in  most  other  countries  of  Christ- 
endom. Hence  while  the  Spanish  Jews  generally  favoured 
the  Beformation,  those  of  Italy  regarded  the  progress  of 
Protestant  opinion  with  complete  indifference  and  some- 
times with  avowed  hostility. 

In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  most  of  the  great 
German  cities  had  among  their  inhabitants  numerous  Jews, 
wealthy,  intelligent,  and  polished  in  their  manners,  but  their 
prosperity  was  at  all  times  at  the  mercy  of  their  rulers, 
and  it  was  only  by  means  of  purchased  and  precarious  protec- 
tion that  even  their  lives  were  secure.  At  length  arose  the 
crusading  spirit,  and  the  Jews  in  Germany,  to  the  number 
of  many  thousands,  were  its  first  victims.  Again  the  fanatics 
who  were  preparing  to  march  to  the  third  crusade  (A.n. 
1 1 88)  butchered  au  the  Jews  they  met  with  in  Germany 
and  Italy,  and  similar  barbarities  were  exercised  in  this  and 
other  countries,  so  that  the  annihilation  of  the  devoted  race 
seemed  inevitable ;  but  this,  like  other  storms,  passed  away. 
After  a  while  the  Jews  again  rose  from  the  dust,  some 
returned  to*  their  ancient  habitations,  and  others  pushed 
forward  into  the  then  almost  unknown  regions  of  Poland, 
where  they  at  length  became,  and  still  continue,  a  very  in- 
fluential part  of  the  population. 

At  what  period  the  Jews  first  reached  Britain  does  not 
distinctly  appear ;  but  in  the  eighth  century  we  find  them 
reckoned  among  the  property  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings, 
who  seem  to  have  exercised  absolute  power  over  both  their 
lives  and  goods.  In  this  state  they  remained  under  the 
Norman  princes  and  the  early  Plantagenets,  as  is  sufficiently 
testified  by  their  butchery  in  the  reign  of  Bichard  I. ;  the 
conduct  of  John,  who  drew  out  a  t«oth  daily  till  he  obtain- 
ed a  large  sum  of  money  from  a  rich  Jew ;  the  enormous 
fines  levied  on  them  by  Henry  III. ;  and  their  expulsion  by 
Edward  I.  (a.d.  1290),  after  the  confiscation  of  all  their 
property.  The  conduct  of  the  monarclfe  was  of  course 
imitated  by  the  nobles  to  the  extent  of  their  power,  and 
the  hatred  of  all  classes  was  excited  by  marvellous  stories  of 
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the  crucifixion  of  Christian  children,  the  profanation  of  the 
sacraments,  and  other  improbable  outrages,  of  which  they 
"were  said,  but  never  proved,  to  be  guilty. 

As  the  Arabs  lost  their  hold  on  Spain  the  Jews  found 
themselves  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  persecution.  The 
Inquisition  was  introduced,  and  after  great  numbers  had 
been  burnt,  all  who  refused  to  become  Christians  were  ex- 
pelled the  kingdom,  being  allowed  to  retain  only  their  move- 
able property  (a.3).  1492)  ;  their  number  is  said  to  have  ex- 
ceeded 800,000,  and  they  chiefly  took  refuge  in  Africa  and 
Turkey.  They  were  treated  in  a  similar  manner  in  Portu- 
gal. But  it  soon  appeared  that  Judaism,  though  suppressed, 
was  by  no  means  extinguished  in  the  Peninsula,  and  the 
severity  of  the  Inquisition  was  then  exercised  upon  the 
nominal  Christians ;  such  was  the  case  also  in  Italy.  Thus 
persecuted  in  every  country  under  the  influence  of  the  see 
of  Bome,  the  Jews  at  the  era  of  the  Eeformation  eagerly 
flocked  towards  the  rising  Protestant  states,  where  they  were 
at  least  sure  of  personal  safety.  This  was  more  especially 
the  case  in  Holland,  where  they  were  equitably  treated,  and 
where  they  are  now  exceedingly  numerous. 

Although  no  repeal  of  the  edict  for  their  banishment  had 
taken  place,  the  Jews  entered  into  some  negotiations  with 
Oliver  Cromwell  for  their  return  to  this  country,  but  which 
do  not  appear  to  have  led  to  any  result.  At  the  time  of  the 
Itestoration  they  came  in,  in  small  numbers,  without  exciting 
any  particular  notice,  and  have  ever  since  remained  un- 
molested. In  1753  an  act  was  passed  to  facilitate  their 
naturalization,  but  it  was  speedily  repealed,  and  though 
popular  feeling  is  less  strong  at  present  on  the  subject,  the 
attempt  to  place  them  upon  the  same  footing  as  (^her  Brit- 
ish subjects,  though  several  times  made,  has  been  imsuc- 
cessful. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  and  the  present  centuries  the 
condition  of  the  Jews  in  European  countries  has  been  greatly 
ameliorated.  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  and,  after  her,  most 
of  the  German  states,  have  granted  them  equal  privileges 
with  Christians ;  in  France  they  enjoy  every  civil  right ;  in 
Poland  they  form  the  only  middle  class,  and  are  found  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  and  manufactures ;  in  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  they  now  reside  unmolested,  and  in  many  of  the 
British  colonies  (as  Malta,  G-ibraltar,  and  Jamaica)  they  are 
among  the  principal  merchants  and  traders.  Indeed,  Bussia 
is  the  only  civilized  state  where  they  are  now  subject  to  any- 
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thinff  like  their  former  restrictioiM,  or  are  looked  upon  ynik 
much  of  the  aatipal^y  of  former  days.  In  Mohammedan 
countries,  however,  tbiey  are  etill  an  obnoxious  sect,  against 
whom  the  most  improbable  charges  are  readilj  credited,  a 
circumstanoe  frequ^ly  taken  advaoti^e  of  by  the  local  go- 
Femora. 

As  might  be  expected  with  regard  to  a  people  go  widely 
Bcattered,  the  most  cogotradictOTT  statements  of  the  number 
of  the  Jews  have  been  made,  k$w  of  them  being  anything 
more  than  mere  conjecture.  The  most  probable  statement 
seems  to  be  that  of  the  Weimar  Almanac^  which  grros  a 
total  of  about  3,200,000,  reckoning  near  2,000,000  in  Europe, 
740,000  in  Ask,  500,000  in  A&iea,  and  5000  in  America. 


SUPPLEMENTAET  CHAPTEE. 

THE  two  g^reat  objects  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
new  ministry,  formed  in  1841  under  the  auspices  of  Sir 
Bobert  Ped  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  were  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  com  laws  and  l^e  supply  of  the  alarming 
deficiency  in  the  revenue.  A  strong  and  increaeing  party 
in  the  country  demanded  the  abolition  of  all  laws  which  im- 
posed restrictions  on  the  import  of  food ;  its  leaders  formed 
themselves  into  an  association  called  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League ;  tibey  hired  lecturers,  issued  periodicals,  and  held 
large  public  meetings  in  the  metrc^olis  and  the  principal 
cities  of  Great  Britain.  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  after- 
wards Govent  Garden,  were  engaged  for  these  meetings, 
which  where  remarkable  for  the  cdm  reasoning  of  the  speak- 
ers and  the  exemplary  decorum  of  the  audience.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  country  gentlemen  insisted  that  there  should 
be  no  change  in  the  sy^m  of  protection,  and  when  it  was 
resolved  that  the  rigour  of  tiie  sliding-scale  should  be  abated 
the  duke  of  Buckuigham  retired  irova  the  cabinet.  Sir 
Bobert  Peel's  financial  measures  included  the  imposition  <^ 
an  income  tax  to  remedy  the  declining  revenue,  and  as  a 
compensation  to  consumers  he  diminished  tiie  rigour  of  the 
sliding-scale  which  regulated  the  tax  on  the  import  of  foreign 
corn,  permitted  the  importation  of  cattie,  and  greatly  abated 
the  duties  on  import  in  our  commercial  tariff.  At  the  same 
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time  he  publicly  recognised  the  principles  of  free  trade,  but 
dedared  that  he  was  not  yet  prepared  ta  apply  them  to  the 
cases  of  com  and  sugar. 

Trade  and  commerce  had  been  for  some  time  declining, 
but  in.  1843.  the  distress  of  all  the  classes  employed  in  the 
most  productive  branches  of  British  industry  had  attained 
an  alarming  height ;  the  agriculturists  shared  in  the  gen- 
eral depression,  because  their  best  customers,  the  manufac^ 
turing  operatives^  ti^^ere  no  longer  able  to  consume  farming 
produce.  This,  which  clearly  proved  that  the  agriculturd 
interests  were  dosely  united  with  the  prosperity  of  manu- 
factures, produced  many  new  converts  to  the  cause  of 
the  Anti-^Oom  Law  League ;  agitation  was  continued  with 
great  vigour,  and  Lord  Howick's  motion  for  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  national  distress  produced  a 
debate  of  five  nights  in  the  House  of  Commons.  During 
the  discussion  Mr.  Cobden,  a  Manchester  manufacturer 
who  had  begun  to  take  a  very  leading  part  in  public  life, 
declared  that  Sir^  Eobert  Peel  would  be  held  responsible  for 
the  sufferings  of  the  country.  Though  the  ministers  resisted 
the  total  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  they  made  an  important 
concession  in  favour  of  Canada,  the  grain  from  that  country 
being  allowed  to  enter  at  a  very  moderate  rate  of  duty. 

PuMic  attention  was  painfully  directed  to  the  state  of 
Ireland,  where  life  and  property  were  placed  in  peril  by 
prsedial  disturbance,  while  the  integrity  of  the  empire  was 
menaced  by  the  Eepeal  agitation  and  the  monster  meetings 
held  by  its  leaders.  An  act  requiring  the  registration  of 
arms,  and  imposing  restrictions  on  the  import  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  was  passed  after  long  and  angry  discussions, 
but  the  law  was  found  to  be  inemcient  and  has  not  since 
been  renewed.  The  prosecution  of  Mr.  O'ConneU  and 
several  of  his  associates  in  the  Eepeal  agitation  for  sedition 
next  engaged  public  attention. 

After  a  long  and  tedious  course  of  proceedings,  the 
traversers  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment:  . 
but  they  were  liberated  after  a  short  confinement,  the  ver- 
dict having  been  set  aside  on  an  appeal  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  "Wales,  like  Ireland,  was  the  scene  of  some  danger- 
ous riots  ;  furious  mobs,  who  called  themselves  the  follow- 
ers of  Eebecca,  destroyed  turnpike  gates  and  committed 
some  other  outrages,  but  the  disturbances  were  finally 
quelled  by  a  vigorous  administration  of  law.  In  Scotland  a 
large  section  of  the  ministry  and  laity  seceded  from  the 
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Establisbed  Church  of  that  country,  on  the  ground  that 
the  civil  powers  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  spiritual 
functions.  The  new  secession  took  the  name  of  the  Free 
Presbyterian  Church,  and,  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, its  proceedings  were  conducted  with  great  dignity  and 
moderation. 

During  the  course  of  the  year,  a  decided  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  country  became  manifest;  trade 
revived  and  the  revenue  increased.  But  the  exertions  of 
the  League  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  were  not 
relaxed,  and  though  they  were  defeated  in  parliament  on 
three  occasions  in  the  course  of  1844,  it  was  manifest  that 
their  opinions  were  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  the  country. 
The  financial  plans  of  the  year  included  a  reduction  of  the 
interest  oi  the  national  debt,  the  renewal  of  the  Bank  of 
England's  charter,  and  the  establishment  of  some  excellent 
regulations  for  the  management  of  private  banks.  A  step 
was  also  made  in  the  direction  of  free  trade  by  the  remission 
of  the  duty  on  several  articles  of  import  :»the  sugar  duties 
were  revised,  and  though  the  difference  between  slave- 
grown  and  free-labour  sugar  was  maintained,  all  the  changes 
introduced  were  in  favour  of  the  consumer.  Several  of  the 
more  ardent  supporters  of  protection  had  for  some  time 
viewed  with  suspicion  the  gradual  approach  of  the  ministry 
to  the  economic  principles  maintained  by  the  League ;  and, 
on  the  question  of  the  sugar  duties.  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  aban- 
doned by  this  section  of  his  supporters,  was  left  in  a  minor- 
ity. He  had,  however,  sufficient  influence  to  induce  the 
House  of  Commons  to  reverse  its  decision,  but  thencefor- 
ward the  compactness  of  his  party  was  at  an  end,  and  the 
jealousy  between  the  sections  into  which  it  was  divided 
rapidly  ripened  into  open  hostility.  A  further  proof  of  the 
liberal  tendencies  of  the  ministry  was  shown  in  the  Dissent- 
ers' Chapel  Bill,  which  secured  to  the  Unitarian  body  cer- 
tain endowments  of  which  they  had  long  been  in  possession. 
At  the  close  of  the  session  of  1844,  peace,  contentment,  and 
confidence  generally  prevailed,  and  the  destinies  of  the 
country  wore  a  more  happy  and  promising  appearance  than 
they  had  exhibited  for  several  preceding  years. 

The  financial  prosperity  of  England  in  the  early  part  of 
1845  ^^^  proved  by  the  vast  number  of  railway  projects 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  parliament,  ana  the  little 
resistance  offered  to  the  renewal  of  the  income  tax.  But 
the  rage  for  railway  speculation  became  most  violent^  and  by 
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the  pth  of  October,  1846,  wlien  it  had  reached  its  utmost 
limit,  the  projects  for  laying  down  railways  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  were  so  numerous  and  so  reckless  that 
they  were  attended  with  the  deplorable  ruin  of  numberless 
families,  and  the  scarcely  less  deplorable  success  of  a  few 
knavish  speculators.  In  the  mean  while  Sir  Eobert  Peel's 
explanation  of  his  financial  policy,  which  included  a  further 
reduction  of  import  duties,  was  generally  satisfactory ;  and 
in  the  debate  on  .the  com  laws,  he  not  only  in  terms 
abandoned  the  doctrine  of  protection  but  intimated  an 
anxiety  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  the  system.  The  failure 
of  the  harvest  at  a  later  period  of  the  year ;  the  pecuniaiy 
embarrassments  occasioned  by  excessive  speculation  in  rail- 
ways ;  the  distress  produced  in  Ireland  by  the  unexplained 
rotting  of  the  potatoes,  which  constitute  the  staple  food 
of  the  population ;  and  the  decline  of  trade  in  the  manu- 
facturing (districts,  created  great  anxiety  towards  the  close 
of  the  year.  Lord  John  Bussell,  who  had  hitherto  main- 
tained the  expeiiiency  of  a  fixed  duty,  addressed  a  letter 
to  his  constituents  of  the  city  of  London,  announcing  his 
adoption  of  the  principles  of  total  and  immediate  repeal  of 
the  com  laws  ;  and,  early  in  December,  it  was  announced 
that  similar  views  were  entertained  by  a  large  section  of  the 
cabinet.  In  consequence  of  the  dissensions  of  his  col- 
leagues, Sir  Robert  Peel  resigned,  but  Lord  John  Bussell 
being  unable  to  form  a  ministry,  he  again  resumed  office, 
and  met  parliament,  in  1846,  with  a  proposal  for  totally 
repealing  the  corn  laws  at  the  end  of  three  years,  and  in  the 
mean  time  greatly  diminishing  the  amount  of  import-duty. 
The  schism  among  his  supporters  now  became  incurable ; 
supported,  however,  by  the  Whigs  and  the  League,  he 
triumphed  over  all  opposition,  but  no  sooner  was  the  suc- 
cess of  his  financial  measures  secured,  than  he  courted  and 
received  defeat  on  the  Irish  Arms  Bill,  which  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  resigning  with  honour. 

Lord  John  Eussell  was  now  again  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  government,  rather  by  the  absence  of  party-feeling  than 
by  the  favour  of  the  country.  The  proposal  of  an  organized 
scheme  to  assist  the  education  of  the  nation  by  annual 
grants  to  normial  schools,  by  paying  pupil  teachers,  and  by  a 
stated  annual  allowance  to  meritorious  schoolmasters,  was 
received  with  much  excitement.  It  was  opposed  violently 
by  the  Dissenters,  but  was  ultimately  carried,  and  has  on 
the  whole  been  found  to  work  with  good  effect.    In  March, 
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1848,  tbere  was  an  attempt  made  to  stir  np  A  moTemes-t 
against  the  income  tax,  and  some  other  alleged  grievances. 
Great  meetings  of  men  calling  themselves  Chaddsts  were 
held  in  Trafalgar  Square  and  on  Kennington  Common  : 
and  a  second  meeting  at  the  latter  place  was  said  to  be 
attended  hj  25,000  persons.  Their  intention  was  to  march 
in  procession  to  the  House  of  Commons,  bearing  the  docu- 
ment called  the  Charter ;  but  judicious  precautrons  having 
been  taken  by  the  police,  this  was  prevented,  and  after  the 
delivery  of  a  few  speeches  the  meeting  dispersed,  and  the 
movement  may  be  said  to  have  ended  in  smoke.  A  few  of 
the  ringleaders,  who  in  subsequent  smaller  meetings  used 
seditious  language,  and  disturbed  the  public  peace,  were 
transported  for  life. 

In  the  month  of  June,  18  jo,  long  before  the  country  had 
been  able  to  realize  the  great  benefits  arising  £rom  the  repeal 
of  the  corn  laws  and  the  introduction  of  an  income  tax,  the 
distinguished  statesman  by  whom  these  measures  were  car- 
ried. Sir  Bobert  Peel,  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  in 
his  sixty-third  year.  His  loss  was,  and  still  is,  severely  felt 
by  his  country ;  and  foreign  nations  acknowledged  that  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  useful  men  in  Europe  had  departed. 

In  reply  to  a  letter  from  the  bishop  of  Durham,  Lord 
John  Eussell  had  expressed  the  strongest  indignation  at  a 
recent  measure  of  the  pope,  who  had  issued  a  bull  dividing 
England  into  dioceses,  and  ap;)ointing  bishops  ^ho  were  to 
derive  their  titles  from  the  capitals  of  their  new  sees.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  was  Cardinal  Wiseman,  upon 
whom  the  pope  conferred  the  title  of  Archbishop  of  West- 
minster. This  proceeding  of  the  Eomish  Church  produced 
a  great  ferment  throughout  the  country ;  some  resented  it 
as  an  invasion  of  the  queen's  prerogative,  others  as  an  at- 
tack upon  the  dignity  of  the  Church  of  England.  When 
parliament  reassembled,  Lord  John  Eussell  brought  in  a  bill 
to  prevent  any  bishops,  except  those  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, from  bearing  titles  derived  from  English  sees.  The 
measure  gave  satisfaction  to  no  party.  To  the  majority  it 
seemed  utterly  inadequate  for  the  occasion.  But  as  it  has 
remained  inoperative  ever  since  its  enactment,  experience 
has  shown  that  the  evil  was  not  one  which  either  demanded 
or  admitted  of  parliamentaiy  remedy.  The  ministry  was 
dissolved  in  consequence.  But  all  efforts  to  form  a  new 
ministry  having  failed.  Lord  John  Eussell  again  accepted 
office. 
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Sir  Eobert  Peel  had  done  much  to  lessen  the  hostility  of 
the  Irish  people  to  his  administration  before  he  quitted 
office ;  he  had  given  securities  to  Catholic  bequests,  enlarged 
the  grant  for  the  education  of  Eomish  priests  in  Maynooth, 
and  foxinded  provincial  colleges.  He  avowed  the  most  kindly 
and  liberal  feelings  towards  the  country,  and  had  earned  a 
debt  of  gratitude  from  the  peasantry  by  his  exertions  to 
avert  the  evils  of  impending  famine.  A  second  and  worse 
failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland  greatly  added  to  the 
difficulties  which  his  successors,  the  Bussell  ministry,  had  to 
encounter  on  their  assuming  office  ;  but  the  schism  among 
the  Bepealers  prevented  the  Bepeal  agitation  from  being 
Biich  an  impediment  to  good  government  as  it  had  formerly 
proved. 

The  distress  in  Ireland  during  the  year  1847  was  such  as 
has  hardly  been  equalled  in  any  country  in  modem  times. 
Pestilence  of  a  most  destructive  kind  was  added  to  &mine, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  perished,  though  a  sum  of 
money  exceeding  eight  millions,  from  public  and  private 
sources,  was  contributed  by  this  country,  and  several  con- 
siderable amounts  were  most  generously  transmitted  from 
foreign  countries  to  relieve  the  distressed.  The  famine  ex- 
tended to  Scotland  and  several  other  countries  of  Europe. 
The  exportation  of  provisions  was  forbidden  in  France.  A 
public  fast  was  proclaimed  in  England,  and  kept  with  re- 
markable solemnity  throughout  the  country.  An  attempt, 
made  by  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  to  stir  up  the  Irish  to  rebel- 
lion, by  persuading  them  that  their  distress  was  the  result 
of  English  tyranny,  happily  £Edled,  and  O'Brien  was  taken 
and  transported  for  Hfe. 

During  the  five  years  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel's  administra- 
tion, a  cordial  understanding  was  maintained  between  the 
governments  of  France  and  England,  cemented  by  the 
friendly  and  mutual  visits  of  the  two  sovereigns.  It  is  true 
that  a  flagrant  act  of  usurpation  was  perpetrated  by  a  French 
admiral  iu  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  on  the  most  flimsy  preteacea 
he  occupied  the  island  of  Tahiti,  established  the  French  pro- 
tectotete,  and  expelled  some  of  the  English  missionaries. 
But  the  English  ministers  were  well  aware  that  this  act  was 
not  countenanced  by  the  French  cabinet,  though  Guizot, 
the  French  minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  was  too  weak  to 
encounter  the  unpopularity  of  its  disavowal.  It  was,  besides, 
obvious  that  France  was  weakened  rather  than  strengthened 
by  the  popular  passion  for  colonies ;  the  occupation  of  Al- 
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giers  entailed  a  yast  outlay  of  treasure  and  waste  of  life,  for 
Abd-el-Kader,  the  heroic  leader  of  the  Arab  tribes,  for  years 
maintained  a  sanguinary  warfare  against  the  conquerors  of 
Algeria,  But  at  length  these  wild  sons  of  the  desert  were 
subdued,  and  Abd-el-Kader  surrendered  to  the  French 
general,  the  due  d'Aumale,  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  in  De- 
cember, 1847.  ^®  gallant  chief  was  long  a  prisoner  in 
France,  but  was  at  last  set  free  by  the  emperor  Louis 
Napoleon. 

A  charge  of  corruption  had  been  made  against  the  minis- 
try of  Guizot  in  June,  1847,  by  M.  Girardin,  Seyeral  acts 
of  the  goyemment  had  been  yery  unpopular,  though  the 
throne  seemed  to  be  in  no  danger.  But  on  the  2and  of 
February,  1848,  a  reform  banquet,  held  by  persons  disaf- 
fected to  Louis  Philippe,  was  declared  illegal,  and  upon  this 
a  popular  outbreak  took  place.  Events  followed  in  quick  suc- 
cession, and  on  the  26th  of  the  month  the  Eepublic  was 
proclaimed.  Louis  Philippe  fled  with  his  family  to  England, 
whero  he  resided  till  his  death,  in  18  jo.  This  revolution  did 
not  disturb  the  peaceful  relation  between  Great  Britain  and 
France. 

The  provisional  government  of  France  was  composed  of 
men  who  held  that  the  evils  arising  from  competition,  the 
fluctuation  of  labour,  and  the  depression  of  wages,  could 
only  be  checked  if  employment  was  afforded  by  the  state, 
instead  of  being  left  to  depend  on  private  capitalists. 
National  workshops  were  established  and  remained  in  oper- 
ation for  some  time  ;  but  when  the  drain  upon  the  resources 
of  the  country  was  found  excessive,  and  they  were  discon- 
tinued, the  disappointed  workmen  broke  out  into  an  insur- 
rection, which  was  not  repressed  until,  after  a  formidable 
and  bloody  encounter  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  the  insur- 
gents were  quelled  by  the  artillery  of  Generals  Cavaignac 
and  Changamier.  A  republican  constitution  having  been 
framed  and  adopted,  Louis  Napoleon,  the  nephew  of  the 
great  emperor,  who  before  the  end  of  the  last  reign  had 
escaped  from  his  imprisonment  at  Ham,  was  elected  Pre- 
sident of  the  Eepublic.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  a  Na- 
tional Assembly,  composed  of  men  of  the  most  discordant 
opinions,  was  neither  capable  of  restoring  quiet  and  con- 
fidence to  the  country,  nor  of  cooperatmg  with  a  chief 
whose  powers  were  independent  of  theirs. 

The  want  of  a  strong  government  was  universally  felt 
and  acknowledged;   after  many  changes  of  ministry  and 
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several  attempts  of  the  different  factions  to  effect  such  a 
revision  of  the  constitution  as  should  favour  their  own 
pros(>ect8,  Louis  Napoleon  finding  but  too  good  a  plea 
lor  his  perfidy  in  the  confusion  and  weakness  of  the  coun- 
try, on  the  night  of  the  2nd  December,  i8ji,  seized  upon 
the  leading  French  generals  and  other  influential  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly,  and  having  dissolved  that  body,  ap- 
pealed to  the  people  to  ratify  his  conduct.  The  army 
whom  he  had  courted,  and  the  clergy  whose  favour  he  had 
gained  by  the  restoration  of  the  pope,  and  that  large  ma- 
jority in  every  nation  which  cares  little  for  freedom  and 
much  for  security,  confirmed  him  in  his  self-assumed  dicta- 
torship. In  the  mean  time  nearly  every  other  country  of 
Europe  had  felt  the  influence  of  the  Irench  Ee volution. 
Pope  Gregory  XVI.  died  in  June,  1846,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Pius  IX.,  who  ascended  the  papal  throne  at  the  age  of 
fifby-four,  being  one  of  the  youngest  popes  ever  elected.  He 
began  his  reien  by  several  popular  acts,  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  his  people.  But  the  influence  of  Austria  con- 
tinued to  work  busily  on  the  side  of  despotism.  An  at- 
tempt at  insurrection  was  put  down  at  Bome,  and  a  few 
weeks  afterwards  the  Austrians  took  possession  of  the  city 
of  Eerrara,  the  citadel  of  which  alone  had  been  awarded  to 
them  by  the  congress  of  Vienna.  The  king  of  Sardinia 
joined  toe  pope  in  a  protest  against  this  act  of  injustice. 
The  pope  continued  his  course  of  popular  measures,  and 
instituted  a  municipal  council  for  the  city  of  Eome  and  an 
elective  council  of  state.  To  these  were  added  in  the  spring 
of  1848  a  senate  and  chamber  of  deputies.  These  changes 
were  received  with  enthusiastic  joy  by  the  people,  who, 
however,  instead  of  being  satisfied,  became  more  exorbitant 
in  their  demands.  The  pope  wavered  in  his  policy,  and 
soon  showed  himself  more  inclined  to  go  backwards  than 
forwards.  His  prime  minister.  Count  Eossi,  was  assassinat- 
ed. Pius  himself  was  obliged  to  fly,  and  took  up  his  abode 
at  Gaeta,  a  town  on  the  border  of  the  dominions  of  Naples. 
Prom  thence  he  issued  a  protest  against  the  acts  of  the  pro- 
visional junta  which  had  assumed  the  reins  of  government 
in  Eome.  The  junta,  however,  proclaimed  that  the  pope 
was  divested  of  all  temporal  power,  and  that  the  state  was 
a  Eepublic.  The  Prench  Eepublic  now,  to  the  surprise  of 
all  Europe,  took  up  the  cause  of  Pius  and  sent  a  force  to 
Eome,  under  General  Oudinot,  who  made  an  attack  on  the 
city  in  June  1850,  and  entered  it  triumphantly,  after  a 
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siege  of  a  month.  The  temporal  authority  of  the  pope  was 
immediately  reestablished,  and  afber  some  months*  delay, 
Pius  himself  again  took  possession  of  his  throne  on  Apnl 
4th,  i8<o,  and  now  rules  according  to  the  same  maxims  as 
his  predecessors. 

The  king  of  Naples  had  in.  the  beginning  of  the  year 
granted  a  legislatiye  diamber  to  his  NeapoUtan  subjects, 
and  had  restored  to  the  Sicilians  their  constitution  of  18 12, 
and  withdrawn  the  Neapolitan  troops  from  the  island ;  but 
alarmed  at  the  growth  of  the  popular  power,  and  determined 
to  crush  it  by  a  sudden  effort,  he  did  not  scruple  to  give  up 
the  city  of  Nj^les  to  the  imbridled  ferocity  and  rapine  of 
the  lowest  populace ;  and  then  proclaimed  m  his  own  man* 
gled  and  exhausted  capital  that  its  national  guard  was  dis- 
banded and  its  representative  chamber  dissolved.  The  Sici- 
lians, who  had  already  formally  deposed  him,  and  had  chosen 
the  duke  of  Genoa  for  their  sovereign,  were  soon  after- 
wards attacked ;  Messina  was  bombarded,  and  the  utmost 
cruelty  wreaked  upon  its  inhabitants ;  but  it  was  not  till 
the  next  year,  when  the  popular  cause  was  rapidly  sinking 
throughout  Italy,  that  with  the  capitulation  of  Palermo  the 
last  trace  of  Sicilian  independence  was  destroyed.  In  Tus- 
cany also  a  constitution  had  been  granted  by  the  grand 
duke,  but  the  same  mutual  jealousies  between  the  sove- 
reign and  his  subjects  prevailed.  The  grand  duke  was 
obUged  to  join  with  the  pope,  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  the 
Lombards,  in  the  league  against  Austria ;  but  after  the  flight 
of  Gregory  from  Eome,  through  distrust  of  his  subjects,  and 
a  popular  outbreak  in  his  ovm  capital,  he  fled&cnn  his  terri- 
tories and  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  Austria,  by 
which  power  he  was  restored  in  1 8  jo.  But  the  most  import- 
ant movement  in  Italy  was  that  which,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Bohemian,  Hungariaii,  and  Croatian  insurrections, threat- 
ened at  one  time  the  dismemberment  of  the  Austrian  em- 
pire; commencing  with  a  successful  rising  in  Milan,  the 
Lombards  at  last  succeeded  in  driving  the  Austrian  troops 
beyond  the  Adige ;  the  Venetians  had  also  forced  their  fleet 
to  retire  to  Trieste.  In  the  mean  while  Vienna  itself  had 
been  passing  through  a  series  of  commotions,  which  in- 
creased in  violence  as  the  suspicion  was  confirmed  that  the 
concessions  of  the  government  were  insincere.  The  em- 
peror removed  to  Innspruck,  when  new  attempts  at  reaction 
were  made  that  were  again  defeated.  The  prime  minister 
of  Hungary,  Count  Louis  Batttiyany,  had  been  endeavouring 
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to  obtain  the  demands  of  the  constitutional  party  in  his 
country  from  the  court  of  Vienna ;  the  Croats  and  Servians, 
who  had  long  been  jealous  of  the  Hungarians,  appeared  in 
arms  under  their  ban  Jellachich  to  oppose  the  Hungarian 
claims,  and  Jellachich  himself  was  declared  a  rebel  by  the 
emperor  of  Austria ;  but  in  a  few  months  the  very  same 
chief  was  declared  by  the  same  emperor  commander-m-chief 
of  all  Hungary,  and  Hungary  itself  was  subject  to  martial 
law.  A  more  -violent  insurrection  than  any  which  had  pre- 
ceded led  to  the  murder  of  the  Austrian  minister  of  war, 
and  placed  Vienna  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  power  of  the  in- 
surgents. But  soon  after  the  hopes  of  the  empire  began  to 
revive;  the  veteran  Eadetski  by  degrees  regained  Lom- 
bardy,  and  utterly  defeated  the  Sardinians  at  Novara.  Kos- 
suth, who  had  been  declared  the  protector  of  Hungary,  and 
the  generals  Gorgey  and  Bern  maintained  a  short  struggle 
against  the  Austrians  and  their  Bussian  allies ;  but  on  the 
surrender  of  Gorgey,  the  other  Hungarian  leaders  escaped 
into  Turkey,  and  remained  under  me  protection  of  the 
Sultan,  who  refused  to  deliver  them  up  to  the  Bussian  and 
Austrian  courts. 

The  Prussians  enforced  their  constitutional  demands 
upon  the  king  by  an  insurrection  in  March,  1848,  and  from 
that  time  for  several  months  popular  institutions  began  to 
gain  ground  in  Germany ;  but  the  excesses  committed  in 
Fosen,  Baden,  Wurtemburg,  Saxony,  and  many  other  places, 
soon  produced  a  reaction.  The  king  of  Denmark  was  en- 
gaged in  war  with  the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein, 
which  as  states  of  the  Germanic  empire  claimed  national 
privileges  distinct  from  those  of  their  Danish  fellow- 
subjects.  The  king  of  Prussia  supported  the  insurgent 
duchies,  and  Denmark  retaliated  by  a  blockade  of  the  Prus- 
sian and  German  ports.  This  struggle  was  maintained  till 
1850,  when  it  was  terminated  in  a  manner  favourable  to 
Denmark  by  the  interference  of  the  great  powers.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  detail  the  various  attempts  made  to  re- 
constitute the  German  empire ;  attempts  to  which  the  great 
impediment  was  the  rivalry  of  Austria  and  Prussia ;  it  is 
sufficient  to  mention  that  the  archduke  John  of  Austria 
was  elected  Vicar  of  the  German  Empire  in  June,  1848 ;  a 
con^^ss  of  deputies  took  the  place  of  the  old  Germanic  diet 
at  Prankfort  to  arrange  for  the  convoking  of  a  National 
Assembly,  but  as  the  reactionary  policy  of  the  German  so- 
vereigns became  more  and  more  decided,  the  Frankfort 
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Assembly  fell  into  disfavour,  until  at  last  a  return  was  made 
to  the  old  Germanic  diet. 

Events  in  Spain  during  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  liouis 
Philippe  had  a  little  weakened  the  cordiality  between  [Eng- 
land and  France.  Christina,  the  widow  of  the  late  king,  a 
woman  of  little  principle  and  profligate  habits,  married  a 
groom  named  Munos,  whom  she  created  duke  of  Sianzares. 
8he  was  expelled  from  Spain  by  one  revolution,  and  re- 
called by  another.  To  secure  the  support  of  Eranoe,  she 
allowed  Louis  Philippe  to  regulate  the  marriages  of  her 
daughters;  of  whom  the  elder.  Queen  Isabella,  was  united  to 
her  cousin,  Don  Francisco,  and  the  younger  to  the  duke  de 
Montpensier,  the  younfi;est  son  of  the  king  of  the  !French. 
Some  circumstances  of  duplicity  in  the  conduct  of  these 
marriages  created  a  coolness  between  the  courts  of  England 
and  France.  Its  worst  result  was,  that  the  despots  of 
Eastern  Europe  took  advantage  of  the  crisis  to  destroy  the 
last  vestiges  of  Polish  independence,  by  annexing  the  re- 
public of  Cracow  to  the  empure  of  Austria. 

Since  this  time  Spain  has  been  distracted  by  a  series  of 
revolutions,  partly  political  and  partly  excited  by  the  pro- 
fligate lives  of  its  rulers.  In  i8jo,  it  was  threatened  with 
the  loss  of  its  colony  of  Cuba ;  one  Lopez,  at  the  head  of 
some  American  adventurers,  reckoning  on  the  support  of  the 
Creole  population,  attempted  to  seize  the  island,  but  his 
expeditiou  was  foiled,  and  upon  his  renewing  the  attempt 
in  the  following  year,  himself  and  several  accomplices  were 
taken  and  executed. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  emancipated  colonies  of 
Spain  have  not  yet  profited  by  their  independence  so  far  as 
to  establish  permanent  and  useful  governments.  The  United 
States  took  advantage  of  dissensions  in  Mexico  and  possess- 
ed themselves  of  Texas,  adding  Texas  and  Florida  as  two 
more  states  to  their  union.  The  Mexicans  after  a  protest 
declared  war,  and  a  tedious  struggle  took  place,  in  which 
however  the  Mexicans  were  defeated,  and  obliged  to  give  up 
a  large  portion  of  territory,  including  North  California,  with 
its  well-stored  gold  mines,  to  the  Americans.  About  the 
same  time,  a  dispute  took  place  with  England,  which  might 
easily  have  led  to  a  war.  An  old  treaty  had  provided  for 
the  banks  of  the  river  Oregon  being  jointly  occupied  by  the 
English  and  Americans.  In  1846,  the  President  01  the 
United  States  gave  notice  to  the  English  government  that 
this  joint  occupancy  should  terminate.    A  long  discussion 
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ensued,  but  it  was  at  length  happily  settled  that  the  north- 
west boundary  of  the  United  States  should  be  the  49th 
parallel  of  north  latitude,  that  Yancouyer's  Island,  a  large 
and  fine  island  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  river,  should  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  that  the  navigation 
of  the  river  should  be  open  to  them. 

The  year  18  ji  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  Exhibition 
for  the  Industry  of  all  Nations,  which  was  opened  in  state 
on  the  ist  May,  and  closed  on  the  14th  October,  having 
been  visited  during  that  time  by  more  than  seven  millions 
of  people.  The  greatest  public  interest  was  felt  in  a  pro- 
ject so  well  adapted  to  excite  the  various  nations  of  the  world 
to  the  employment  of  their  pecidiar  skill,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  their  several  commodities,  and  to  destroy  national 
prejudices,  by  encouraging  a  friendly  intercourse  between 
the  people  of  various  countries.  The  Eussell  ministry  still 
contmued  in  office,  though  often  unable  to  command  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House ;  but  Lord  Stanley  had  vainly  endeavour- 
ed to  form  a  cabinet  amongst  the  Protectionist  party,  and 
the  friends  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel  had  refused  to  coalesce  with 
him.  The  chief  measures  of  the  session  were,  the  bill  before 
mentioned  for  prohibiting  the  assumption  of  l^tles  by  Bomish 
bishops  in  England,  the  substitution  of  a  house  tax  for  the 
window  tax,  an4  an  act  for  regulating  the  employment  of 
sailors  in  the  mercantile  marine.  The  dose  of  the  year  was 
remarkable  for  the  strong  expression  of  popular  sympathy 
with  Kossuth,  who  having  been  allowed  to  quit  Turkey 
landed  in  England  on  his  way  to  America,  and  was  received 
in  the  chief  towns  of  England  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  gold-fields  were  discovered  in 
several  parts  of  the  Australian  colonies,  in  the  Bathurst 
Mountams,  on  the  Abercrombie  in  the  Turon  district,  and 
under  the  very  streets  of  Melbourne;  and  such  was  the  suc- 
cess attending  the  first  year's  gold  diggings,  that  in  little 
more  than  two  months  145,117  ounces  were  exported  from 
Victoria. 

Great  agricultural  distress  had  now  begun  to  prevail  in 
England,  and  the  consequent  discontent  proving  favourable 
to  the  Protectionist  party,  they  were  able  to  defeat  the 
Bussell  ministiy,  and  to  form  a  new  cabinet  which  entered 
upon  office  with  no  distinct  policy,  but  with  a  general  pro- 
fession of  lightening  the  burdens  of  the  landed  interest.  In 
May  a  serious  disagreement  arose  with  the  United  States 
concerning  the  North  American  fisheries,  which  was  happily 
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settled  by  negotiation.  In  the  autumn,  the  great  duke  of 
Wellinffton  was  taken  from  the  country  which  he  had  so  long 
and  BO  uithfoUy  served.  He  was  buried  with  extraordinary 
pomp  and  splendour,  and  the  de^  regrets  of  a  whole  na- 
tion followea  him  to  the  tomb.  Parliament  had  not  long 
assembled,  before  it  became  evident  that  the  Protectionist 
cabinet  was  unable  to  gain  the  confidence  of  parliament  or 
the  nation.  A  coalition  was  made  between  the  friends  of 
Sir  Bobert  Peel  and  the  chief  members  of  a  former  Bussell 
cabinet,  and  a  new  administration  under  the  premiership  of 
the  earl  of  Aberdeen  succeeded  to  office. 

England  continued  to  be  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  KafSra^ 
which  had  commenced  two  years  before  by  a  sudden  incur- 
sion of  these  savages  into  the  Cape  colony,  where  they  had 
burnt  three  settlements  and  put  seventy  colonists  to  death. 
Sir  Harry  Smith,  having  been  unsuccessful  in  conquering  or 
pacifying  them,  was  recalled,  and  General  Cathcart  sent  as 
his  successor;  but  it  was  not  tiU  the  commencement  of  1853 
that  he  was  able  to  terminate  the  war,  and  to  induce  the 
chiefs  Sandilli  and  Macomo  to  retire  across  the  river  Kei. 
War  had  also  been  declared  against  the  Burmese  emperor, 
and  the  first  success  in  it  was  achieved  by  the  capture  of 
Prome.  In  the  course  of  the  next  year  the  Burmese  em- 
peror was  glad  to  purchase  peace  by  the  cession  of  consider- 
able territory  and  some  important  towns. 

In  France,  the  president  of  the  republic  commenced  his 
now  irresponsible  office,  by  the  publication  of  a  new  consti- 
tution, by  which  a  powerless  deliberative  body  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  representatives  of  the  nation ;  a  decree  for  the 
confiscation  of  a  large  part  of  the  property  of  the  House  of 
Orleans  appeared  soon  after.  Having  in  the  course  of  the 
summer  made  a  progress  through  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  excited  or  discovered  a  general  desire  for  the 
reestablishment  of  the  Empire,  he  determined  to  submit 
that  measure  to  the  suffrage  of  the  people  ;  and  so  well  had 
his  clerical  supporters  played  their  part  that  nearly  eight 
million  votes  were  given  for  its  restoration ;  he  accordingly 
assumed  the  Empire,  under  the  title  of  Napoleon  III. 

In  the  rest  of  Europe,  no  event  of  importance  occurred ; 
the  sovereigns  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Eussian  emperor,  continued  stiU  intent  on  repressing 
every  liberal  movement,  and  as  far  as  was  safe  restoring  the 
old  despotism ;  while  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  Sardinia, 
was  again  groaning  under  its  former  oppressors.  Across  the 
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Atlantic,  the  most  remarkable  event  was  the  overthrow  of 
General  Bpsas,  who  had  long  maintained  a  despotism  of 
terror  in  Buenos  Ayres,  but  the  revolution  has  produced 
but  little  good ;  in  this  as  in  all  the  South  American  repub- 
lics, the  men  who  are  fit  to  govern  shrink  from  the  task, 
and  leave  the  commonwealth  a  prey  to  military  ruffians  and 
adventurers. 

In  the  year  1 854,  the  trade  of  England  had  to  suffer  from 
general  and  long-continued  combinations  of  workmen,  and 
the  consequent  closing  of  many  factories.  In  Ireland  the 
distress  of  the  country  had  raised  emigration  to  such  a 
height  that  it  seemed  as  if  there  would  soon  be  no  peasantry 
left  to  cultivate  the  island.  Nevertheless  a  noble  effort  was 
made  by  the  opening  of  the  Dublin  Industrial  Exhibition  to 
give  an  impulse  to  the  trade  of  Ireland,  and  the  visit  of  the 
Queen  was  a  well-deserved  encouragement  bestowed  on  that 
undertaking.  In  Parliament  the  queatiiHi  of  the  admission 
of  the  Jews  into  the  House  of  Commons  was  debated  with 
great  interest,  but  the  bill  framed  by  Lord  John  Bussell  in 
their  favour,  after  having  passedthe  Lower  House,  wasthrown 
out  by  the  Lords.  But  the  event  whose  consequences  were 
destined  to  absorb  all  other  interests  and  to  plunge  Europe 
from  a  peace  of  40  years  into  a  formidable  war,  had  now 
begun  to  excite  the  general  attention.  The  emperor  of 
iBussia  had  sent  Prince  Menschikoff  to  demand  of  the  Sultan 
a  great  number  of  concessions  to  be  made  to  the  members  of 
the  Ghreek  Church  in  the  Turkish  dominions,  and  had  finally 
claimed  to  be  recognised  as  the  protect<»r  of  the  Chnstians 
of  his  own  creed  among  the  subjects  of  the  Sultan.  Upon 
the  refusal  of  the  Porte  to  submit  to  these  terms  and  to 
recognise  an  umpire  between  himself  and  his  own  subjects, 
the  emperor,  who  had  long  been  assembling  his  troops  on 
the  southern  frontier,  having  now  found  the  pretext  for 
which  he  was  waiting,  sent  an  army  across  the  Pruth  and 
occupied  the  Danubian  provinces.  Upon  this  violation  of 
his  terriicMT',  the  Sultan  had  recourse  to  the  support  of 
IFranee  and  England,  and  at  his  request  the  combined  fleets 
of  France  and  Britain  passed  the  Dardanelles;  never- 
theless great  hopes  of  a  pacific  arrangement  were  still 
entertained ;  it  was  thought  that  a  display  of  great  pre- 
parations on  the  part  of  the  two  nations  who  supported 
uhirkey,  and  the  critical  position  of  Austria  in  the  event 
of  a  war,  would  make  tne  Czdjr  willing  to  recede  from 
his  pretensions;    but  when  the  despatehes  of  the  Eng- 
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lish  miniBter  at  St.  Petenburgh  were  publisbed,  and  it  be- 
came evident  that  the  possession  of  Constantinople  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  Turks  from  Europe  had  been  the  long- 
cherished  projects  of  Nicholas  and  of  his  predecessors,  men 
justified  the  resolution  of  the  Sultan  when  he  broke  through 
the  negotiations  by  which  the  four  powers  were  endeavour- 
ing .  to  adjust  the  quarrel,  and  declared  war  against  the  vio- 
lator of  his  territory.  During  the  remainder  of  ihe  year 
several  engagements  took  place  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  some 
of  which  the  Turks  were  victorious ;  but  in  the  battle  of 
Akhalzic  they  were  routed  with  immense  slaughter,  and  in 
the  roadstead  of  Sinope  eight  frigates  and  five  smaller  vessels 
were  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Bussian  admiral,  and  4000 
Turks  were  killed.  This  event  excited  great  indignation  in 
the  west  of  Europe,  because  the  negotiations  still  pending 
with  Bussia  were  considered  to  imply  a  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities. After  long  negotiations  and  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  overawe  the  C£ar  by  the  demonstration  of  a  great  naval 
armament  and  by  an  alliance  with  Prance  and  Turkey,  on 
the  27th  March,  1854,  England  declared  war  against  Bussia. 
A  large  fleet  was  sent  into  the  Baltic  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  was  soon  after  joined  by  a  French 
fleet  in  Baro  Sound.  20,000  Prench  and  8000  English 
troops  had  in  the  mean  while  been  landed  at  Ghdipoli,  but 
the  Bussians  lost  no  time  in  crossing  the  Danube,  and  suc- 
ceeded, though  not  without  difiiculty,  in  establishing  them- 
selves upon  the  right  bank.  The  English  and  French  ad- 
mirals, having  resolved  to  punish  the  outrage  committed  by 
the  authorities  of  Odessa  in  firing  upon  a  flag  of  truce, 
bombarded  that  portion  of  the  town  where  the  vessels  of 
war  and  the  warlike  stores  were  kept,  and  inflicted  upon  it  a 
severe  retribution,  but  spared  the  commercial  part  of  the 
city  and  the  private  edifices.  In  an  engagement  before 
Kalafat  the  Bussians  were  repulsed  by  the  Turks  with  con- 
siderable loss.  Afterwards  they  attacked  Silistria,  but  were 
baffled  by  the  heroic  resistance  of  that  place,  and  were  finally 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege  and  to  recross  the  Danube,  where 
they  again  proved  so  unfortunate  in  several  encounters  with 
the  Turks  that  they  were  at  last  obliged  to  evacuate  Bucha- 
rest and  retire  within  their  own  frontiers.  In  Asia,  where 
they  were  opposed  by  very  inferior  troops  and  commanders, 
the  Bussian  arms  gained  several  successes  in  the  course  of 
this  summer.  In  the  mean  while  the  British  and  French 
troops  had  proceeded  to  Varna,  where  the  cholera  inflicted 
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a  terrible  loss  upon  them.  They  then  sailed  to  the  Crimea, 
and  landed  to  the  number  of  23,000 French  and  25,000 British 
at  Eupatoria  without  resistance.  On  the  banks  of  the  Alma 
they  were  met  by  50,000  Eussians,  over  whom  they  gained  a 
most  brilliant  and  hard-won  victory.  Soon  after  the  &enches 
■were  opened  before  Sebastopol,  and  the  siege,  which  was  to 
cost  so  many  thousands  of  valuable  lives,  was  commenced. 
In  the  battle  of  Balaclava  the  British  cavalry  was,  through 
a  misinterpreted  order,  led  into  a  most  unequal  and  dis- 
astrous conflict,  in  which  it  suffered  a  fearful  loss  in  numbers, 
but  established  a  claim  to  heroic  courage  equal  to  that  of 
the  infantry  at  the  Alma.  Soon  afterwards  occurred  the 
slaughterous  battle  of  Inkermann,  in  which  a  very  inferior 
British  force,  having  been  surprised  by  the  Eussian  army 
in  the  fog  of  an  early  morning,  withstood  them  for  many 
hours,  and,  by  the  help  of  the  French,  drove  them  back  with 
enormous  loss. 

On  the  14th  November  a  fearful  hurricane  swept  the 
Black  Sea  and  destroyed  several  English  and  French  vessels, 
and  inflicted  great  suffering  on  the  besieging  forces.  As 
the  winter  advanced  the  continual  rains  made  the  ground 
between  Sebastopol  and  Balaclava  almost  impassable,  and 
thus  the  British  army  was  subjected  to  extreme  privations  at 
the  very  time  when  the  seventy  of  the  weather,  the  exhaust- 
ing labour  in  the  trenches,  and  the  prevalence  of  disease  in 
the  camp,  gave  a  deadly  force  to  their  want  of  food  and 
shelter. 

Great  discontents  were  excited  at  home,  when,  upon  a 
review  of  the  first  year  of  the  war,  it  was  found  that  in  the 
Baltic  the  most  powerful  fleet  which  England  and  France 
had  ever  equipped  had  effected  nothing  more  than  the  main- 
tenance of  the  blockade  and  the  bombardment  of  Bomar- 
sund,  while  the  accounts  from  the  Crimea  were  admitted  by 
Lord  John  Eussell  to  be  horrible  and  heartrending.  The 
duke  of  Newcastle,  who  as  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  was 
also  a  Secretary  of  "War,  had  to  bear  the  reproach  which 
was  more  justly  due  to  subordinates  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  most  of  all  to  the  fact  that  the  different  departments  of 
the  public  service  had  by  reason  of  a  long  peace  become 
independent  of  each  other ;  and  through  the  prevalence  of  a 
spirit  of  economy,  the  whole  system  of  applications  aad 
orders  was  beset  with  numberless  formalities.  The  discon- 
tent of  the  nation  was  not  much  appeased  by  the  retirement 
of  Lord  Aberdeen  and  the  Peel  party  from  the  cabinet,  and 
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the  Buccesnon  of  Lord  Falmenrton  to  the  premiership,  with 
Lord  Panmure  for  his  War  Minister.  The  emperor  Nicholas 
died  in  the  be^^innin^  of  the  year  1855,  ezhansted  by  the  great 
task  which  his  ambition  had  imposed  upon  him.     But  his 
death  produced  no  change  as  to  the  probable  duration  of 
the  war.    The  courts  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  whose  position 
was  most  embarrassing  to  themselves,  and  whose  intentions 
were  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  allies,  were  desirous 
of  bringing  about  a  peace  by  means  of  ne^otiatioii.     The 
result  of  these  efforts  on  the  part  of  Austria  was  a  confer- 
ence at  Vienna ;  but  there  was  one  point  on  which  the 
allies  and  the  Sossian  cabinet  could  not   be  brought  to 
agree,  and  without  the  settlement  of  which  a  peace  was  im- 
possible.   The  demand  on  the  part  of  Shigland  and  France 
was  that  the  fleet  of  Bussia  in  the  Black  Sea  should  be 
confined  to  a  small  number  and  a  fixed  limit ;  but  the  only 
concession  which  Bussia  was  ready  to  make  was  that,  while 
it  had  the  power  of  increasing  its  Black  Sea  fleet  indefinitely, 
England  and  France  should  have  the  right  of  multiplying 
their  ships  in  the  same  waters  in  an  equal  proportion.    Iiord 
John  Bussell,  who  had  brought  this  proposal  fpom  Yienna, 
had  so  far  modified  his  views  of  the  war  as  to  be  very  anadous 
for  its  adoption.     Great  unpopularity  and  his  retirement 
firom  the  cabinet  were  the  only  fruits  of  his  endeavours. 
The  siege  of  Sebastopol  now  began  to  be  pressed  with  the  ut- 
most vigour.     Sardinia  had  been  induced  to  join  the  French 
and  English  alliance,  and  had  sent  5000  men  to  the  Crimea. 
The  besieged  made  several  sallies  and  attempts  at  a  surprise, 
and  notwithstanding  the  most  appalling  losses  and  priva- 
tions maintained  an  obstinate  resistance.     On  the  i8th  of 
June  a  combined  plan  between  the  Allies  for  carrying  the 
city  by  assault  ended  in  failure  from  want  of  concert  be- 
tween the  two  generals ;  but  afber  immense  exertions,  under 
the  fatigue  of  which  the  gallant  Lord  Baglan  sank,  the  al- 
lies succeeded  in  forcing  an  entrance  into  the  south  side 
of  Sebastopol,  whilst  the  Bussian  general.  Prince  Oortcha- 
koff,  effected  a  retreat  across  the  harbour  to  the  north  mde 
of  the  city. 

The  second  year  of  the  allied  fleet  in  the  Baltic  was  at- 
tended with  but  little  more  success  than  the  flrst.  It  was 
evident  that  no  impression  could  be  made  by  vessels  of  war 
on  Cronstadt  and  the  larger  fortresses,  defended  as  they 
were  by  powerful  batteries  and  long  approaches  of  shallow 
water;  nevertheless,  the  demolition  of  Sweaborg,  and  still 
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more  the  severe  blockade  established  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  gave 
tbe  allies  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  their  powerful 
armaments  had  not  been  inefficacious,  and  filled  t&m  with 
the  hope  that  through  the  addition  of  gun  and  mortar  boats 
their  next  campaign  would  be  more  brilliant  and  decisive.  The 
exploits  of  the  British  navy  in  the  Black  Sea  were  more 
successful.  Before  the  fall  of  Sebastopol  they  had  already 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  seized 
upon  the  important  town  of  Kertch.  Subsequently  the 
fortress  of  Kihbum,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper,  surrender- 
ed to  a  joint  expedition  of  Erench  and  English.  But  the 
exultation  at  this  good  fortune  was  damped  by  the  news  of 
a  serious  reverse  which  befell  the  Turks  in  Asia,  through 

fross  mismanagement  or  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  some 
igh  Turkish  officers ;  the  fortress  of  Kars,  besieged  by  a 
[Russian  army,  to  which  the  garrison  had  already  proved 
itself  superior  in  the  field,  continued  to  hold  out  in  the  vain 
hope  of  receiving  a  convoy  of  supplies ;  nor  was  it  until 
famine  had  commenced  to  mow  down  the  inhabitants,  that 
its  gallant  defender,  General  "Williams,  agreed  to  capitulate. 
The  sufierings  in  the  interior  of  Russia  and  the  attitude 
assumed  towards  her  by  the  neutral  powers  at  last  drove 
the  emperor  to  consent  to  negotiations  upon  a  basis  similar 
to  that  of  the  Vienna  Conference.  The  representatives  of  the 
nations  engaged  in  the  war,  and  those  of  Austria  and  Prussia, 
assembled  in  Paris.  On  the  30th  March,  1 8  j6,  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  was  signed ;  by  it  all  conquests  on  either  side  were  sur- 
rendered, the  navigation  of  the  Danube  was  declared  free,  and 
the  fleets  of  Russia  and  Turkey  in  the  Black  Sea  were  respect- 
ively limited  to  six  steamers  of  800  tons  each,  and  four  smaller 
vessels.  The  important  condition  was  agreed  to,  that  hereafter 
none  of  the  contracting  parties  should  call  the  Turkish  go- 
vernment to  account  for  any  alleged  grievance  without  a  pre- 
vious communication  with  the  other  powers.  But  the  tran- 
quillity of  Europe  will  depend  far  more  upon  the  social 
reforms  which  the  Sultan  has  proclaimed  among  his  subjects, 
which  amount  to  nothing  less  than  the  military  and  civil 
equalization  of  the  Christian  and  the  Mussulman.  If  these 
designs  are  faithfully  carried  out  on  one  part,  and  accepted  on 
the  other  in  a  spirit  of  honesty  and  moaeration,  Russian  ag- 
gression on  the  side  of  Turkey  will  have  neither  pretext  nor 
hkelihood  of  success. 


riNiB. 
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FIFTH 


Fkaxks  a,md  Oauls. 


General  norement  of 
the  Sannatian  tribes 
towards  Soathern  and 
Western  Europe;  for 
six  centuries  their  his- 
tory obscure. 


MoTements  of  the  Sax- 
ons to  England : 
the  Franks  to  Gaul ; 
the  Ooths  to  Italy ; 
the  Lombards  to  Fan- 
nonia,  and  iu  the  next 
century  to  Italy ; 
the  Alemaniti  to  the 
Boman  prorinces  on 
the  Bhlne,  A«. 


420  Pharamond. 

449  Merovens. 

481CloTi8.who,by  the 
defeat  of  Syagrlus, 
established  the  pow- 
er of  the  Franks  in 
Gaul. 


476  End  of  the  Western 


—  Odoacer  becomes 
king  of  Italy. 

493  EstabliBhrnent  of  die 
Gothic    kingdom 
Italj.by  — 


SIXTH 


Fa*KOB. 

Italt. 

&PA.IK. 

511  Thierry  I. 

Ostrogoth*. 

ruigotiu. 

Clotaire  I. 
534  Theodobert 
561  Caribert. 

Gontram,  Sigibert. 

Chilperic. 
593  ChUdebert. 

526  Athalarie. 

536  Yitiges. 

540  Heldibwlus. 

541  Elarie. 

507  Oesalrie. 
5S6Amalarie. 
531  Theudis. 

549Agila. 

554  AthanagUd. 

572  LeoTigild. 

ThiexryU. 

568  Albolnus. 
573  Clephes. 
586  Antharis. 
590  AgUulphus. 

ism    and    establishes   orthodox 
Christianity. 

569  Longlnus,  Exarch  of  Raren- 
na ;  his  successors  tributary  to 
the  Lombards. 

SEVENTH 


France. 

Italy. 

Spaim. 

Enolajto. 

614  Clotaire  n. 
628  Dagobert  I. 
638  Sigebert  IL 
—  Clovla  II. 
660  Clotaire  III. 
669  Childeric  II. 

672  Dagobert  II.  (Pepin 
Heristal). 

673  Thierry  III. 
690  CloTls  III. 
695  ChUdebert  II. 

The  kingdom  frequent- 
ly dlTided. 

616  Adaloaldus. 
626  Ariovaldus. 
638  Rotharis. 
654  Rodoaldus. 
659  Aribertus. 
662  Oundebertus. 

672  Garibald. 

673  Pertharit. 
691  Cunibertus. 

The  Exarchate  of  Ra- 
venna nominally  held 
by  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire, but  tribute  paid 
by  its  goTernors  to  the 
Lombards. 

ri$:goth$, 

603  Witeric. 
610  Gondomar. 
612  Slsebad. 
621  Recared  IL 
—  Suintilla  I. 
631  Sisenaud  I. 
636  Hisenaud  II. 
640Tulca. 
642  Chindaswind. 
649  Recheswind. 
672  Wamba. 
680  Ervig. 
687  Eglga. 

Towards  the  close  of 
the  century  the  Moors 
begin  to  threaten  the 
South  of  Spain. 

617  Rodoald, 
EastAnglia. 

624  Edwin, 

NorthumberianL 

643  Oswyn  unites  sevenl 
kingdoms. 

656  Oeadwalla.  Sussex 
and  Weaaex. 

668Ina,We8sex. 

The  natire  Britons  seek 
shelter  in  Scotland  and 
Wales  fkom  tha  Saxoa 
invaders. 
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EEOM  A.D.  400,  TO  i..D.  1840. 


CENTURY. 


Uiiidtr  th0  Vandal*. 

438  Rechllda. 
448  Sectaiarios. 
466  Haldlas. 

460  Fumariui. 
463  Begismund. 

Uiuhr  the  riaigotht. 

461  TheriBRiond. 

462  Theodoric  II. 
466  Euaric. 
484Al«ric. 

The  Yandals  conquered 
by  the  Tisigotha. 


426  Relinquished  by 
theB^mana. 

Under  the  Britona. 

446  Yortigern. 
454  Vortimer. 
466  Ambrosius. 


464  HengiBt  In  Kent. 
491  Ella  in  Sasiex. 


Eastbam  EMFias. 


408  Theodosiualll.aud 

Fulcheria. 
460  Marcian. 
467  Leo  I.  (Thracian). 
474  Leo  II. 
—  Zeno. 
491  Anaatasius  L 

ElM  of  the  ftctiona  of 
the  Circus. 


ProgrcM  of  CiTilixation. 


Bells  used  in  Churches. 


Commencement    of    the 
middle  or  dark  ages. 


Establishment  of  the  Sa- 
UcLaw. 


Introduction  of  Christi- 
anity into  Fiance. 


CENTURY. 


619  Oerdic, 

Kingdom  of  Tfes- 

sex. 
627  Erchenwln, 

Kingdom  of  Essex. 
647  Ida, 

Kingdom  of  North- 
umberland. 
676  Uffa, 

Kingdom  of   East 

Anglia. 
683Gr)dda, 

Kingdom  of  Mercia. 

The  Baxons  were  Join- 
ed by  the  Angles  and 
Jutes  from  Germany. 


601  Goran. 
535  Eugene  III. 
558  Congal  II. 
569  Kinathal. 

670  i 


Emtskk  Emfiav. 


ProgrcM  or  CiTUisstion. 


518  Justin  I. 
627  Justinian  I. 

(Belisarius.  Narses). 
665  Justin  II. 
678  Tiberius  U. 
682  Maurice. 


Silk-worms  brought  to 
Europe. 


Code  of  ClTil  Law  form- 
ed. 


Water-mills  erected   at 
Borne. 


The  Anglo-Saxons  con- 
rerted  to  Christianity. 


CENTURY. 


Scoti^kd. 

Easterh  Empire. 

Sahacems. 

ProgicM  of  Civilisation. 

604  Kenneth  I. 

602  Phocas. 

622He.1ira,   or   Fllsht 

Latin  disused  as  a  liring 

606  Eugene  IV. 

610  Heraciius  I. 

of  Mohammed  fjrom 

language. 

622  Ferchard  I. 

641  Constantine  IH. 

Mecca. 

636  Donald  IV. 

—  HeracUua  HeracU- 

632  Abu  Bekr. 

Pens  made  ft-om  quills. 

660  Ferchard  II. 

anus. 

634  Omar. 

668  Maldrum. 

—  ConstansII. 

644  Othman. 

Glass    manufactured   in 

688  Eugene  V. 

668  Constantine  lY. 

656  Ali. 

England. 

692  Eugene  YL 

685  Justinian  II. 

660  Hassan. 

695  Leontius. 

661  Moawiyah.  founder 

The  Alexandrian  library 

696  Tiberius  IIL 

of  the  Ommiade  dy- 
nasty. 
679  Yesid  I. 

683  Merwan  I. 

684  Abdalmater. 

destroyed. 
The  Greek  Are  inrented 
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TABLX8    OF 


EIGHTH 


Framcb. 


Btaxm. 


711  DMobert  HI. 
7IS  Chilperie  n. 

Charies  MarteL 
717  Clotaire  IV. 
7»  Thienr  IT. 

741  Pepin  (Kfrcnt). 

742  ChUderic  in. 
7ff2  Pepin  fkinff). 
7<8  Charlemmgne. 

The  MerorinicUn  dj- 
nastjr  MtMide  bj  Pe- 
pin,  ftither  of  Charle - 
ma^ne,  and  founder 
of  the  CarlOTingian 
AjuaMtj. 


700  Lnltpertna. 

701  Arimbertiu. 
712  Ausprandva. 
—  Lnitprandoe. 
74S  HI  Idehnmd. 
744  Rachialna. 
7MAstolphaB.' 
7M  DeaiderloB. 

The  djnastjr  of  the 
Lombarda  rabrerted 
by  Chariemafne. 


The  Popes  raiaed  to 
the  rank  of  temporal 
princes  by  Pei^,  king 
of  France. 

793  Stephen  nX. 
757  Paul  I. 
788  Stephen  IT. 
772  Adrian  I. 
79(  Leo  lU. 


712  Dynasty  of  Hie  Visi- 
goths subrrerted  by  the 
Saracens  under  Tazik 
andMasa. 
755  Abdeirahmaa,      inde- 
pendent Khaliph. 
The  power  of  his  snccess- 
ors,  who  reign  in  Spain 
until  A.D.  1061,  is  gradu- 
ally weakened  both    by 
internal  discords  and  con- 
tinued   wax«    with    the 
Christian  insurgenta. 
718  Pelagius  founds  a  pet- 
ty Christiaii  kingdom 
in  the  Astoxlan  monn- 


NINTH 


NoaTHEaM 
Nations. 


AosraiiN 

DOXINIOHS. 


WasTsmH  Ekmkb. 


Porss. 


762  Bcgular 
goTernment 
established  in 
Russia  by 
Kuric. 

Denmark  form- 
ed in  to  a  king- 
dom. 

Sweden  formed 
into  a  king- 


Ike  petty  prin- 
cipalities of 
Norway  form- 
ed in  toa  king- 
dom by  Harold 
Harfkger. 


704  The  Ma 
gyars  occupy 
Hungary,  the 
ancient  Pan 
nonia. 

The  MoraTlans 
become  a  for- 
midable na- 
tion. 

Bohemia  form- 
ed into  a  regu- 
lar state,  and 
Christianity 
introduced.  It 
was  generally 

Soremedby 
akes  tribut- 
ary to  the  em- 
perors of  Ger- 
many. 


800  Charlemagne,  emperor  of  the  West. 
814  Louis  the  Pious. 
843  Empire  dirlded. 


843  Louis  the 

German. 
876  Carloman 

and  Louis 

III. 
881  Charles 

the  Fat. 
887  Amulph. 
8IW  Louis  the 


iteiy,4r«- 

84S  Lothaire  I. 
855  Lothaire  II. 
879  Boson, duke 
of  Burgundy. 

The  great  feu- 
datories of  the 
crown  assume 
the  power  of 
soTereign 
princes  in  ra- 
rlous  parts  of 
the  empire. 


Frmtet, 
848  Charles  the 

Bald. 
877  Louis    the 

Stammerer. 
879  Louis   in. 

Carloman. 
887  Eudes. 
896  Charles  the 

Simple. 

The  funny  of 
the  Capets  be- 
gins to  usurp 
the  royal  au- 
thority. 


816  Stephen  T. 

817  Pascal  I. 
824  Bngenins  n. 

827  Talentine. 

828  Or^ory  IV. 
844  Sergius  IL 
847  Leo  rv. 

899  Benedict  in. 
858  Nicholas  I. 
867  Adrian  U. 
872  John  Vin. 
882  Martin  II. 
884  Adrian  HI. 
889  Stephen  VI. 
891  Formosus. 
886  Bonifhce  VI. 

—  Stephen  VII. 
898  Theodore  U. 

—  John  IX. 

900  Benedict  IV. 


TENTH 


ScA.!fDINA.TIA.. 

BuaSIA.   A.NS 

Poland. 

HvHOA.aT,  4kc. 

OaavAJfT. 

FaxNCB. 

POPBS. 

992  Christian- 

979 Wladimir 

994  Christian- 

912 Conrad  I. 

922  Robert. 

904  Leo  V. 

ity  estebllBh- 
ed    in    Den- 

the Great  ex- 

ity intro- 

of Franconia. 

923  Rodolph. 

—  Christopher. 

tends  the 

duced  into 

919  Henry  the 

933  Louis 

906  Sergivs  IIL 

mark. 

Russian  mon- 

Hungary. 

Fowler. 

Outremer. 

9I3AnastasiusnL 

991  Christian- 

archy, and 

997  Stephen  I. 
establishes 

936  Otho  the 

964  Lothaire. 

914  Lando. 

ity  establish- 
ed   in    Nor- 

988 Establishes 

Great. 

986  Louis  V. 

915  John  X. 

Christianity. 

the  Hunga- 

962 Empire  of 

the  Idle. 

928  Leo  VI. 

way. 

rian  mon- 

the West  re- 

967 Hush   Ca- 
pet,   founder 

929  Stephen  Vm. 

942  Poland  be- 

archy. 

stored  and 

931  John  XL 

The  Scandina- 

comes  a  king- 

girentoOtho. 

of  a  new  dy- 

936 Leo  Vn. 

Tian    pirates 

dom. 

990  Bodeslaus 

973  Otho  11. 

nasty. 

farmidable  to 

III.  inde- 

988 Otho  in. 

996  Robert  the 

943  Martin  m. 

Southern  and 

pendent  in 
Bohemia. 

Wise. 

946  Agapetns  IL 

Western  Eu- 

Jealousies be- 

956 John  XU. 

rope. 

gin  to  arise 

The    proTince 

963  Leo  VIU. 

TheLetti,fte., 

between    the 

of  Nenstria 

Iceland  and 

established  in 

emperors  and 

assigned  to 

965  John  Xni. 

Greenland 

Lithuania 

the  popes. 

the  Normans, 

972  Benedict  VL 

discoTored 

and  Prussia. 

and  thence 

974DonusIL 

and  colonised. 

caUed  Nor- 
mandy. 

975  Benedict  Vll. 
982  John  XIV. 
986  John  XV. 
—  John  XVL 

909  8n$Mril. 
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CENTURY. 


EsOJAMZt. 

ScoTLAirn. 

Eastskk  Ekpibx. 

8A.aA0xifs. 

SMuMon. 

TheHeptarchjttm 

702Ambes 

706  Justinian  II.  restored. 

706  Walld  I. 

Paper  made 

continiiM,toatthe 

Keleth. 

714  Suleiman. 

from    cot< 

states   frequently 

704  Eugene 

71«  Aaastasins  II. 

717  Omar  IL 

ton. 

▼ary  both  in  num- 

VII. 

716  Theodosins  III. 

719  Yesid  IL 

ber  and  extent. 

721  Mordsch. 

718  Leo  III.  Isaurlcos. 

728  Hashem. 

Carpets  in- 

rnEthelbaldin 

730  Elflnlus. 

741  Oonstantine  V. 

742  Walid  II. 

troduced. 

Mereia. 

761  Eugene 

Oopronymos. 

743  Merwan;Tes1dnL 

707  OffannJteeEart 

VIII. 

775  Leo  IV. 

700  Aha  I'Abbas,  foun- 

Schools of 

AngUa  to  Mereia; 

764  Fergus 

780  CoBstantine  VI. 

der  of  the  Abaaside 

learning 

but   towards   the 

III. 

dynasty. 

founded  by 

close  of  the  cen- 

767 SalTa- 

(Irene.   Nicephoms). 
During  the  greater  part 

753  Almansor. 

the  Sara- 

tury Weseex  be- 

thus. 

770  Mohadl. 

cens. 

comes  the  predo- 

787 Achalua. 

of  this  century  the  em- 

785AlHadl. 

minant  state. 

pire  is  distracted  by  the 

786  Harun-al-Rashid- 

Greek  works 

The  seat  of  the  Khali- 
phate  fixed  at  Bagdad, 
L.j>.  762. 

of  science 
translated 
into  Arabic. 

IJENTURY. 


SooTHsax 
Italt. 


The  islands 
of  Sicily, 
Corsica, 
and  Sardi- 
nia, and  a 
consider- 
able part 
of  the 
kingdom 
of  Naples, 
occupied 
by  the 
Saracens. 


SPAHr. 


Gradual 
decay  of 
the  Sara- 
cenic 
power. 

Founda- 
tion of 
the  Chris- 
tian king- 
doms of 
Navarre 
and  Leon. 


Ewoi.AirD. 


828  End  of  the 
Heptarchy. 
Egbert    the 
Great,  king 
of  England. 

838Ethelwolf. 

857Ethelbald. 

866Ethelred. 

872  Alfred  the 
Great. 

England  flre- 
quently 
raraged    by 
Danish    and 
Norwegian 
pirates. 


SC0TL1.NI>. 


819CongalIIL 
824  Dohgal. 
831  Alpin. 
883  Kenneth 

II. 
831  Alpin. 
864  Donald  V. 
868  Constan- 

tine  II. 
874  Ethus. 
876  Gregory 

the  Great. 
892  Donald  VI. 

The  Picts  were 
subdued   and 
expelled  by 
Kenneth  II. 


Eastbric 

EMriRB. 


811  Michael 

I. 
818  Leo  V. 
820  Michael 

II. 
820Theo- 

philus. 

841  Harun. 

842  Michael 
III. 

867  Basilius 
I. 
886  Leo  VI. 


809  Al  Amin. 
814  Al  Mamun. 
833  Motassem. 
846  Motawak- 
kel. 

861  Montaser. 

862  Mostain. 

Ftdl   and   divl- 
sion  of  the 
Khaliphate. 

Fatlmite  dynas- 
ty founded  768, 
by  Motaz. 

The  seat  of  the 
Fati  mites 
transferred  in 
the  next  cen- 
tury to  Egypt. 


ClTlfiution. 


Streets  of 
Oordora 
pared. 

Saxon  code 
of  laws 
formed. 

Clocks 
brought  to 
Western 
Europe. 

Oxford  uni- 
versity 
founded. 

Agriculture 
and  horti- 
culture en- 
couraged in 
Germany. 


CENTURY. 


Eholahd. 

ScOTLUtD. 

EA.BTBaH  Ex  Pins. 

Sa.«a.cbi»8. 

Ciy{llcati<ra. 

901  Edward  I. 

903  Constantine 

900  Alexander. 

TheKhaUphsinsub 

University  of  Cam- 

the Elder. 

III. 

911  Constantine  VII. 

Jectlon      to     their 
Turkish    mercena- 

bridge founded. 

928  Athelstan. 

943  Malcolm  L 

Porphyrogennetns. 

941  Edmund  I. 

958  Indulph. 

919  Romanus  I. 

ries,  whose  chief 

Figures  of  arithme- 

946 Edred. 

968DufrUs. 

—  Oonstantine 

935  Takes  the  title  of 

tic  introduced  from 

969  Edwy. 

972  Cullen. 

VIII. 

Emir  al  Omrah. 

the  Arabs. 

909  Edgar. 

977  Kenneth 

909  Romanus  II. 

997  The  Ghaznevid 

975  Edward  IL 

III. 

963  Nicephorus  II. 

dynasty  founded. 

Mining  in  the  Harts 

the  Martyr. 

969  John  Zimisces. 

mountains. 

978  Ethelred  II. 

IV. 

976  Basilius  IL  and 

The  Pktimite  Kha- 

990  Grimus. 

Constantine  IX. 

liphs  possess  a  pow- 

Wine pressrs  first 

The  Danes  ac- 

erful empire  in 

introduced  into 

quire    posses- 

The prosperity  of  the 

Egypt. 

Italy. 

sion  of  a  great 
portion  of 

empire  partially  re- 

stored    in    conse- 

England. 

quence  of  the  de- 
cline of  the  Sarace- 
nic power. 
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TABLES   07 


ELEVENTH 


NoawAT. 

DnvAaK. 

SwBDBir. 

Kvaai^ 

POIAXD. 

HonoAJiT. 

OmucAjTT. 

FxAjro-l 

1 

Sweyn.   king   of   both 

lOlana. 

WSrato- 

UMiedco 

38  Peter. 

I  Henry  II.  .SI  Henrji 

conntrfta. 

ISAmnndl. 

polel. 

n. 

41  Expel- 

S40onnidII. 

I. 

14    Canute   the    Qnat, 

SB  Edmund 

16Jaro- 

S7  0asimirl. 

led,  and 

ofFnuieo- 

OOPhOip 

kiBff  of  England. 

II. 

lans. 

Anarchy. 

sucreed- 

nia,  who 

I.  the 

40Hacqnin 
III. 
61  Sturkin. 

S4Iaaans 
I. 
78yseTO- 

41Caaimir 
recalled. 
58  Boleslana 

edby 
Otto. 
44  Peter 

S»  inherite 
Burgondj. 
39  Henry  m. 

Amor- 
ous. 

11  OlaTnan. 

WHardica- 

WMaffniu 

4SMagniia. 

75  Ingo  the 
Good. 

lodl. 
93  8Tato- 

II.  the 
Bold. 

47ABChar 

36Henr7lT. 

Oleron. 

47  Sweyn 

poleU. 

77  Boleslaus 

L 

Ware  with 

47  Harold 

Elpiaden. 
74  Harold 

VII. 
76  Canute 

the  Saint 
85  Olaus  II. 
MBricIU. 

takes  the 

eiBeUI. 

the Saxons: 

ardrade. 
MOIaTuall. 
70  Magnus  I. 
87  Hacon. 
89Magau 

1 

Bnasia 

tlUeof 

63  Solo- 

and with 

■caroely 

yet 

emerged 

from. 

barbar- 

king. 

SlWladia- 
lansl. 

mon. 

74  Oieial. 
77Lndis- 

lausl. 
M  Colo- 

the  Popes 
onthequeo- 
tion  of  ec- 
clesiastical 
inresti. 

ism. 

man. 

tvies. 

Tb«  natlona  of  the  North  abokdoa 

.their  piratical  habits,  and  make 

the  Cmaadee.  first 
the    Hermit,   and 
by  the  Popes 

TWELFTH 


NoKTBBaX 
N^TXOMS. 

BOSSIA. 

POLAXD. 

HVMOA.KT 
AXD 

OBaxAVT. 

Fkamcb. 

UWlademir 

8  Boleslaus 

6  Henry  V. 

6  Louis  VI. 

18  Gelasius  11. 

JVonmiy. 

II. 

III. 

S^mfoiy. 

25Lothaire 

the  Fat 

19  Galixtus  n. 

25  Motislnus. 

CirU  dissen- 

II. the 

87  Louis 

24  Honorins  n. 

8  Sigurd. 

32  Jaropolik. 

sions  and 

14  Stephen 

Saxon. 

VILthe 

SO  Innocent  n. ! 

62  Magnus  in. 

88  Vserolod 

constant 

II. 

87  Conrad 

Young. 

43  Celestine  II 

II. 

wars  with 

31  Bela  II. 

III. 

SOPhiUp 

44LaclnsIL 

46Isialaua 

the  LetU  in 

41  Gieca  II. 

52  Frederic 

IL    Au- 

II. 

LithuanU 

61  Stephen 

I.    Barba- 

gustus. 

m. 

Deimark. 

56Jouije  or 

and  Prus- 

III. 

rossa. 

SSAnastaaios    ; 

George    I., 
the   round- 

sia. 

74  Bela  III. 

90  Henry 

The  great 

IV. 

7  Nicholas. 

SSWladis- 

96  Emeric. 

VI.  Asper. 

feudato- 

54 Adrian  IV.    | 

35  Eric  IV. 

er  of  Mos- 

laus II. 

98  Philip 

ries  of  the 

59  Alexander    , 

89  Eric  V. 

cow. 

(Otho). 

crown 

n. 

47  Canute  V. 

57  Andrew  I. 

IV. 

gradually 

81  Lncim  IIL 

55  Sueno  IV. 

reigning  at 

78  Miesko 

Sohemia. 

reduced  to 

85  Urban  IIL 

57  Waidemar 

Wladimir. 

III. 

obedience. 

87  Gregory 

I. 

75  Michael  I. 

77  Expelled 

40Wladis- 

and  the 

VIII. 

82  Canute  VI. 

byCasimir 
II.  the 

htUB  III. 

royal  au- 

— ClMaent 

duke. 

thority 

esteblish- 

ed. 

m. 

Just 
95LeschoV. 

75  Frede- 
rick, duke. 

9IOeleatine 

m. 

8w0dm, 

90  Conrad 
II.  duke. 

98  Innocent 
III. 

10  Ingo  IV. 

97  Premis- 

29  Bagwald. 

laus  Otto- 

40  Suercherll. 

acre  I. 

60  Brie  X.  the 

king. 

' 

Holy. 

61  Charles  vn. 

68  Canute. 

.  93  Suercher 

1  III. 
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CENTURY. 


POPBS. 

SO0THEaif 

Italy. 

Sfaw. 

EWOLAMD. 

SCOTL^VD. 

Ea-stikh 
EMPiaa. 

Tnaxs. 

ProMtrvMof 

CivifiMtlOII. 

3  John 

Norman 
duketof 

NapUa. 

10  Sancho 

2  Massa- 

4 Malcolm 

25  Constan- 

Musical 

XVII. 

the  Great. 

cre  of  the 

II. 

tine  IX. 

f 

notes  in- 

—  John 

xvin. 

Danes. 

34  Duncan. 

alone. 

rented. 

14  Sweyn 

40  Mac- 

28Roma- 

Iffl 

9  SergiusIV. 

ISWilliam. 

Aragon. 

of  Den- 

beth. 

nus  III. 

Tourna- 

12 Benedict 

59  Robert. 

mark. 

57  Malcolm 

34  Michael 

ments  le- 

VIII. 

85  Boger. 

34Ramirex. 

17  Canute. 

III. 

IV. 

gally  con- 

2i John  XIX. 

67  Sancho  I. 

35  Harold 

93  Donald 

41  Michael 

&a^^ 

stituted. 

33  Benedict 

94  Peter  I. 

Harefoot. 

VII. 

V. 

% 

IX. 

90  Roger, 

39  Hardi- 
canute. 

94  Duncan 
II. 

64  Theodo- 
ra. 

Wind-mills 
first  used. 

45  Gregory 

VI. 

count  of 

CtutU*. 

41  Edward 

—  Donald 

—  Constan- 

46  Clement 

auiiy. 

the  Oon- 

restored. 

tine  X. 

Danegelt 

II. 

85  Ferdi- 

fessor. 

97  Edgar. 

56  Michael 

remitted 

—  Benedict 

nand  I. 

66  Harold. 

VI. 

in  Eng- 

X. 

65  Sancho 

II. 

57  Isaac  I. 

land.* 

48  Damasos 

22  Sardinia 

II. 

-William 

59  Oonstan- 

II. 

and   Cor- 

73Alphon- 

the   Con- 

tine XI. 

—  I^o  IX. 

sica  reco- 

soVL 

queror.^ 

67  Roma- 

% 

book 

55  Victor  II. 

Tered 

85  The  king- 

87 Willidm 

nus  III. 

finished. 

57  Stephen  X 

from  the 

dom  of 

U.&UA1S. 

Diogenes. 
71  Michael 

58  Nicholas 

Saracens 

CasUle 

Chiralrous 

II. 

by  the  ci- 
tizens of 

greatly 

66  The 

VII. 

spirit  fos- 

61 Alexander 

oilarged. 

Norman 

—  Constan- 

m 

tered    by 

II. 

Pisa. 

dynasty 
establish- 

Une XII. 
78Nicepho- 

the   Cru- 
sades. 

73  Gregory 

VII. 
86  Victor  III. 

Tortvgdl. 

ed  by 
William 

rusIII. 
81  Alexins 

III 

aooks 

88  Urban  II. 

88  Henry, 
coant  of 

the  Con- 

I.   Com- 

with 

99  Paschal  II. 

queror. 

nenus. 

wheels  in- 

Portugal. 

troduced. 

CENTURY. 


South ERH 
Ita.lt. 

BrAiH. 

Bholawd  and 

SCOTLAHO. 

EAMTSaH 

EMPiaa. 

Turks  and 
Tartaos. 

CiTifisation. 

2  Roger  II.  of 

0  Henry  I.  Beau- 

18  John  Oomne- 

The    culti- 

Naples. 

Aragon. 

Clerk. 

nus. 

t 

Tation    of 

30  Roger  III., 

35  Stephen  of 

43  Manuel  Com- 

the  sugar- 

king of  Naples 

4  Alphonso  I. 

Blois,  usurper. 

nenus. 

til 

cane  intro- 

and Sicily. 

34  Ramires  11. 

54  Henry  II.  first 
of  the  PlanUge- 

80  Alexius  n. 

duced  into 

54  William  I. 

37Petronillo    and 

83  Andronicus. 

Sicily. 

the  Good. 

Raymond. 

nets. 

85  Isaac  U.  An- 

66  William  II. 

62  Alphonso  n. 

89  Richard  I. 

gelus. 

Glass  win- 

the Bad. 

95  Peter  II. 

Coeur-de-Lion. 

dows  used 

89  Tancred. 

99  John  Lackland. 

3al 

in  Eng- 

94 William  in. 

pi 

land." 

Ireland  conquer- 

Kingdom of 

The  Two  Sici- 

CatHU. 

ed  by  Henry  II. 

JentaaUm. 

lies  united  to 

the  Empire. 

9  Alphonso  VII. 

1099  Godflfey  of 

22  Alphonso  VIII. 

Bouillon. 

57  Ferdinand  II. 

BeoOand. 

1  Baldwin  I. 

58  Alphonso  IX 

18  Baldwin  II. 

the  Noble. 

7  Alexander  I. 

31  Foulke. 

24  Darid  I. 
53  Malcolm  IV. 

44  Baldwin  III. 
62  Almeric. 

1 

65  William  the 

73  Baldwin  IV. 

Tortugal. 

Lion. 

85  Baldwin  V. 

86  Guy. 

39  Alphonso  I. 

92  Conrad. 

Henriquez,  king. 

—  Henry  of 

85  Sancho  I. 

Champagne. 

Continued      wars 

87  The  kingdom 

with  the  Moors. 

OTcrthrown  by 
Baladin. 

?i 
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TABLES   07 


THIBTBENTH 


NomTHSKX 

Natioxs. 


7  Bacon  11. 
«S  MagnotlY. 
80  Erie  n. 
99  HMon  in. 


3  Waldemar 

II. 

42  Erie  YI. 
SI  Abel. 
5S  Christopher. 
M  Eric  Til. 
M  Brie  TIU. 


10  Erie  XL 
ao  John. 
23  Eric  XI. 
50  Waldenuurl. 
76  Magnus  II. 
81  Birger  IL 


IS  Jooije  n. 

Constantine. 
88  Jarolans  II. 
M  Alexander  I. 
63  Jarolans  lU. 
71  Vasili  I. 
76  Demetrius  I. 
94  Andrew  at 

Moscow. 

38  Conquered 
by  the  Mongo- 
lian horde. 


2  Wladislaus 

IIL 

6LeskoY. 

restored. 
27  BoleslansY. 
79  Lesko  VI. 
89  Anarchy. 

95  Prsemislans. 

96  WladisUns 
IV. 

Conquest  of 
Prussia  by  the 
Teutonic 
knlghu  begun 
1230,  com- 
pleted 1288. 


HnHaA.ET   AJID 

Boazxix. 


4  LadislausII. 
—  Andrew  II. 
35  Bela  IV. 
40  Mogul  inra- 

sion. 

70  Stephen  IV. 
72  LadisUus 

III. 
90  Andrew  III. 


SO  Wenceslaus 

in. 

53  Premislaus. 

Ottoacar  II. 
78  Anarchy. 
84  Weneeslans 

IV. 


8  OthoIV. 

12  Frederien. 

52  Conrad  IV. 

54  William, 
count  of  Hol- 
land. 

56  Richard, 
earl  of  Corn- 
wall. 

—  Alphonso  of 
Spain. 

73  Bodolphof 
Hapsborg. 

91  Adolphusof 
Nassau. 
18  Albert  L  of 
Austria. 


23  Louis  j 

VIIL,the      ' 

Lion. 
28  Louis  IX., 

the  Saint. 
70  PhUipin., 

the  Hardy. 
85  PhiUp  IT., 

the  Fair. 


68  Capture  of  Antioch,  > 

91  and  of  Acre,  by  the  Eg3rp-| 

tian  sultan.  BndoftheOni- 


FOURTEENTH 


NoBTsanK 

Natiohs. 

Bussu. 

PoLAXn. 

HUKOAKT 

aud 
Bohemia. 

Gekxam-x. 

Fbahce. 

Poms.        1 

Narwav. 

The 

0  Wences- 

1 Wences- 

8 Henry 

14  Louis  X. 

3  Benedict  XI., 

country 

laus. 

laus. 

VIL  of 

15  John  I. 

5  Clement  T. 

15  Magnus  V. 

subject 

35  Casimir. 

5  Otho  of 

Luxem- 

16 PhiUpV. 

16  John  X:>aL 

26  Hacon  III. 

to  the 

the  Great. 

Bavaria. 

burg. 

23  Charles 

34  Benedict 

28  Magnus  VI. 

Mongo- 

70 Louis, 

13  Charles. 

13  Louis  of 

the  Fair. 

XII. 

58  Hacon  IV. 

lian 

king  of 

Robert. 

BsTaria, 

28  PhiUp 

42  Clement  VI. 

75  Olaus  IV. 

horde. 

Hungary. 

42  Louis  L 

and 

VI. 

52  Innocent  YI. 

85  Hed- 

82  Mary  and 

—  Frederic 

50  John  n.. 

62  Urban  V. 

86  Sfgis- 
mund. 

IIL,  of 
Austria. 

56  he  is 
taken  by 

71  Gregory  XL 

Uladislaus 

Bmmark. 

21  Christopher 
II. 
82  Waldemar 

Jagellon. 

47  Charles 
IV. 

78  Wences- 
laus. 

83  Independ- 

the Eng- 
lish. 

64  Charles 
V.the 
Wise. 

Bohemia. 
6  Wences- 

Frwtia, 

WBST. 

PopntUBomi  ' 

IIL 

Subject  to 

laus  V. 

ence  of 

80  Charles 

75  Margaret. 

the  grand 
master  of 

6  Henry. 
10  John  of 

Switxer- 
land  pro- 

VL 

89  Boniface  IX 

the  Teu- 
tonic    . 

Luxem- 
46  Charles 

claimed, 
and 

FimaiAti, 

knights. 

86  establish- 

"**■ 

Bwtdoi. 

IV. 
—  Joined  to 

ed  by  the 
battle  of 

78  Clement  vn 
9i  Benedict 

26  Magnus  ni. 
68  Albert  of 

the  empire. 

Sempach. 

XIU. 

Mecklenburg. 

1 

97  Norway, 

1 

Denmork,  and 

Sweden  Joined 

, 

by  the  Union 
of  Calmar. 
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Pom. 

SovTHsaM 
Ita.lt. 

BrkXix. 

'EVQLA.TXV  LKV 

Eastsrn 
ExriBs. 

TuaXS  AMD 

Tahtaxs. 

CiTiSmdwi. 

16  Sonorlus 

III. 
27  Gregory  IX. 
41  CelestinelY. 
43  Innocent  IT. 
54  Alexander 

IV. 
61  Urban  IT. 
65  Clement  IV, 
71  Gregory  X. 

76  Innocent  V. 

—  Adrian  V. 

—  John  XXI. 

77  Nicholas  III. 
81  Martin  IV. 
85  HonoriusFV. 
88  Nicholas  IV. 
94  Celestine  V. 
Bonifkce 

VIII. 

! 

(2  Conrad  IV. 
(Emperor). 

54  Manfred. 

66  Conradin. 

-  Charles  of 
Anjou. 

83  SicUy  con- 
quered by 
the  king  of 
Aragon. 

85  Charles  n. 
in  Naples. 

85  James  of 
Aragon  in 
Sicily. 

96  Frederic 
II.  in  Sicily. 

13  James  I. 
76  Peter  III. 
65  AlphonsoIII. 
91  James  U. 

16  Henry  III. 

as  House  of 
Commons 
formed. 

72  Edward  I. 
Wales  sub- 
dued. 

1208  Con- 
stantino- 
ple taken 
by  the 
Latin 
Cru- 
saden, 
and  the 
empire 
broken 
intofirag- 
ments. 
It  was 
partially 
restored 
in  the 
middle  of 
the  cen- 
tury by 
Michael 
Paleolo- 
gus. 

1296  The 
dynasty  of 
the  Otto- 
man Turks 

inBi- 

The  Mo- 
guls sub- 
due the 
greater 
part  of 
Asia  and 
North- 
eastern 
Europe, 
but  in  the 
middle  of 
the  cen- 
tury their 
empire  is 

Establish- 
ment of 
the  In- 
q^ition. 

Magna 
Charta. 

Repre- 

sentatires 
of  the 
Commons 
in  parlia- 
ment. 

Spectacles 
inrented. 

Glass  mir- 
rors used. 

Clocks  to 
strike 
made  in 
Europe.  . 

Castile. 
14  Henry  I. 
17  Alphonso  X. 
26  Ferdinand 

III. 
52  Alphonso 

XI,,  the 

Wise. 

84  Sancho  IV. 
95  Ferdinand 

IV. 

Seotland. 

14  Alexander 

II. 
49  Alexander 

III. 

85  Anarchy. 
92  John  Ba- 

liol. 
94  Anarchy 

(Sir  Wm. 

Wallace). 

Portugal. 
12  Alphonso 
U.,  the  Fat. 
33  Sancho  II. 
46  Alphonao 

ni. 

79  Dionysius, 
the  father  of 
his  country. 

CENTUBY. 


EXOLAKD  AMD 
8C0TI.AMD. 


Eastsrji 
Empirb. 


PrcrrvMof 
(JlTifiMthm. 


Kapl»$4 

9  Robert  I. 
43  Joan  1.  . 
82  Charles  IH., 

of  Durazzd. 


ArtigoH. 

27  Alphonso  IV. 
^6  Peter  IV. 
87  John  I. 
95  Martin. 


JSieOv:    . 

28FrederioX 
37Pet6fIt; 
42  Louis. 
55  Frederidll. 
67  Mary.    •• 


CaatiU. 

12  Alphonso 

XII. 
50  Peter  the 

Cruel. 

69  Hehry  II. 
79  John  L 
90  Henry  III. 


7  Edward  II. 
27  Edward  III. 
Edward  claims 

the  crown  of 

France. 
75  Death  of  the 

Black  Prince. 
77  Richard  II. 
99  Henry  IV., 

of  Lancaster. 


Throughout 
this  century 
the  Eastern 
empire  gra- 
dually de- 
clines, and 
at  the  close 
becomes  tri- 
butary to 
the  Turks. 


25  Alphonso  IV. 
57  Peter  the 

Cruel. 

67  Ferdinand. 
85  John  I.,  the 

Great. 


6aobertBruce. 
29  DaTld  n. 
70  Robert  II., 

the  first  of  the 

Stuarts. 
90  Robert  lU. 


26  The  empire 
of  the  Turks 
established  by 
Othman  at 
Prusa. 

25  Orkhan. 

58  Amurath  I. 

89  Bayexid  I. 

Timur  Lenk 
subdnes  West- 
em  and  Cen- 
tral Aaia, 
and  establishes 
a  mighty  em- 
pire. 


Mariner's  com- 
pass intro- 
duced into 
Europe. 

Paper  made 
from  linen 
rags. 

Gunpowder  and 
cannon  used  in 


New  Testament 
translated  by 
WickiifliB. 

Pins  and  play- 
ing cards  in- 
rented. 
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TJLBLBS   OT 


FIFTBBNTH 


IS  Eric  IX. 
41  Cbristo- 

pher  III. 
48ClirUUaB 

I. 
81  John n. 

The  Swedes 
engnffcd  in 
almost    in- 


wnw  to  re- 
corer  their 
independ- 
ence from 


KUSSIA  A.KO 
POLAJID. 


SSYaMU  the 

Blind. 
62  Iran  VmI- 

lleTitch  I. 
74  Tartar  yoke 

broken. 


Poland. 

84WladiB- 
laos  V. 
47  CaiimlrlT. 
M  John  I. 


0  Rupert. 

10  Jodochos. 

U  Slgismond,  king 
also  of  Hnngarj 
and  Bohemia. 

37  Albert  II. 

3»  Frederick  in. 

U  MaximUian  I. 

Daring  the  greater 
part  of  this  cen 
tury,  the  dukes  of 
Burgundy  acquire 
great  political  in- 
fluence. At  the 
close,  their  pos- 
sessions pass  by 
marriage  into  the 
royal  family  oi 
Austria. 


2t  Henry  YI., 

of  Bngland. 
—  Charles 

VII.,  of  Va- 

iois. 

61  louisXI. 
88  Charles 

VIII. 
98  Louis  Xn. 

Rapid  increase 
of  the  royal 
power  in 
France  during 
this  century. 
Wars  in  Italy 
at  the  dose. 


4  Innocent  TII. 

6  Gregory  XII« 

9  Alexander  T. 
10  John  XXIII. 
17  Martin  V. 
31  Eugenius  lY. 
39  Felix  Y. 
47  Nicholas  Y. 
M  CaUxtos  III. 
S8  Pius  IL 
64  Paul  II. 
72  Sixtus  lY. 
84  Innocent 

YIII. 
92  Alexander  YI. 


SocrHBBjr 

ITA.E.T. 


SIcUy-nndNa-' 
pies  looe  their 
political    im-1 


itb  merge 
in    tbe  king- 
dom of  Spain: 
the  fbrmer  at 
the  beipn- 
Kkng,  the  lat- 
ter at  the 
clooe  of  the 
eentorj. 


SIXTEENTH 


DaHXAax  akd 

SWBDBN. 


RoasiA  AHD  P01.AND.  I      GxaMA.if  T,  Ac. 


POPK 


18  Christian  n. 
23  Frederic  I. 
84  Christian  III. 
59  Frederic  II. 
86  Christian  lY. 


5  Yasili  Iranorftch. 
38  lYan  YaailiOTitch 

II. 
84  Feodor. 
98  Buris  Godonof. 


Potend. 


28  Onstavus  Yasa 
establishes  the 
independence 
of  Sweden. 

60  Eric  XVL 

68  John  III. 

92  Sigismund, 
king  of  Poland. 

99  Charles  IX. 


6  Sigismund  I. 

48  Sigismund  n.  Au- 
gustus. 

78  Henry  of  Yalois. 

7ft  Stephen. 

87  Sigismund  III. 
who  also  became 
king  of  Sweden. 


J^jnre. 
19  Charies  Y.  king 

of  Spain,  dto. 
58  Ferdinand  I. 
64  MaximiUan  II. 
76  Rodolph  IL 

Prussia  rises  gradu- 
allr  into  import- 
ance. 

Holland  n^Jects  the 
yoke  of  Spain, 
and 

84  Maurice,  prince 
of  Orange,  is 
chosen  Stadthol- 
der  of  the  United 
Ptorinoes. 


15  Francis  I. 
47  Henry  II. 

59  Francis  II. 

60  Charles  IX. 
74  Henry  III. 

Wan  Iff  th* 


89  Henry  IV. 
of  Bourbon. 


3  Plus  m. 

—  Julius  IL 
13  Leo  X. 

22  Adrian  YI. 
28  Clement  YH. 

84  Paul  III. 
60  Julius  nL 

56  Maroellua  IIL 

—  Paul  IV. 
59  Pius  lY. 
66  Pius  Y. 

72  Gregory  XTIT. 

85  Sixtus  Y. 

90  Urban  YIL 

—  Gregory  XIV. 

91  Innocent  IX. 

92  Clement  YIII. 

40  Order  of  Jesuits 
established. 


SEVENTEENTH 


DBHMiLaK  AHD  SWKDXlf. 


48  Frederic  III. 
70  Christian  Y. 
99  Frederic  lY. 


11  Onstayus  Adolphns 

the  Great. 
82  Christina. 
54  Charies  X. 
60  Charles  XI. 
97  Charles  XIL 

Great  Northern  War. 


Rossi  A.  a.nd  P01.AJID. 


5  Demetrius. 

6  Vassili  Shuiskl. 
13  Michael  Romanof. 
45  Alexis. 

76  Feodor. 

82  Ivan  and  Peter. 

96  Peter  alone. 


Foiand, 
33  Wladislaus  YI. 
48  John  Casimir. 
69  Michael  Coryleat 
74  John  Bobieskl. 
97  Frederic  Augustus  ] 
Saxony. 


Gbxkamt,  Ac. 


12  Matthias. 
19  Ferdinand  II. 
37  Ferdinand  IH. 
58  Leopold  L 

The  Thirty  Tears'  War. 

The  duchy  of  Prussia  in- 
creases in  power. 

Holland  takes  a  promi- 
nent place  among  the 
European  States. 


10  Louis  Xin. 
48  Louis  XIY. 

The  monarchy  of' 
France  attains  [ 
the  summit  of  its 
greatness,aBdthe| 
ambition  of  the 
king  excites  the 
jealousy  of  the 
principal  Eu- 
ropean States. 
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CENTURY. 


8rA.ui. 

EWOLAXD  AKD  ScOTLUf  D. 

E^STSRK  A.HU  OTTOMA.M 
EXPIHBS. 

ProgrcM  of  CiTiUxation. 

10  rerdinand. 
16  AlphonsoY. 
58  John  II. 

74  Ferdinand  the  Catho- 
lic. 

England. 
13  Henry  V. 
22  Henry  VI. 

Wart  of  the  JOoiu. 

61  Edward  IV.  (York.) 
88  Edward  V. 
—  Richard  III. 
85  Henry  VII.,  the  first 
oftheTudors. 

The  Greek  empire  gra- 
dually sinks  into  ruin, 
heinff  assailed  by  the 
Turkish  sultans; 

10  Houssa. 

21  Amurath  II. 
51  Mohammed  n.,  who 
53  takes  Constantinople. 
81  Bayezid  II. 

The  empire  of  Tlmdr 
destroyed  by  the  ciril 
wars  of  his  descend- 
ants, one  of  whom,  Ba- 
her,  founds  the  empire 
of   Delhi,   or  of  the 
Great  Mogul,  in  India. 

encouraged. 

Air-gun  and  musket 
inrented. 

The  art  of  printing. 

Vatican  library 
founded. 

Greek     philosophers 
seek  refuge  in  Italy. 

Algebra  borrowed 
from  the  Arabs. 

DiscoTery  of  America. 

Passage    round    the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope 
discoTered. 

CattiU. 
6  John  II. 
M  Henrv  IV. 
74  Isabella,  who  marries 

Ferdinand  of  Aragon, 
and  thus  unites  the 
two  crowns. 

6  James  I. 
37  James  II. 
60  James  III. 
88  James  IV. 

in  Scotland. 

PartugtO. 

33  Edward. 

38  Alphonao  Y.,  the 
African. 

SI  John  II. 

95  Emmanuel  the   For- 
tunate. 

JENTURY. 


8rA.iN. 

Bnola.no  ▲hd 
Scotland. 

TuaKS  AND 

PSRSIAHS. 

CiIuIwiSmi. 

4  Ferdinand  the  Catholic, 
alone. 

—  Philip  I.  of  Austria. 

16  Charles  I.,  or  V.,  as  em- 
peror of  Grcrmany. 

56  Philip  II. 

96  Philip  m. 

Engfand. 

9  Henry  VIII. 
47  Edward  VI. 
93  Jane  Grey. 
—  Mary. 
58  Elizabeth. 

Turkeg. 

13  SeUm  I. 
20  Soleiman  n. 
66  Selim  II. 
74  Amurath  III. 

The  Copemican 
system. 

Reformation  of  the 
calendar. 

Stocking-frame. 

Newspapers. 

Telescopes. 

Toleration  legally 
established  in 
France  by  the 
Edict  ot  Nantes. 

SeaOand. 

18  James  V. 

42  Mary. 

«7  James  VI.  who  at  the 
beginning   of  the   next 
century  unites  the  king- 
doms   of    England   and 
Scotland,     which      are 
henceforth  called  Great 
Britain. 

Pertia, 

1  The  Sttffayean  dy- 
nasty founded  by 
Ismael. 

25  Shah  Taurasp. 

77  Mohammed. 

84  Abbas  the  Great. 

Portugal. 

21  John  in. 
67  Sebastian. 
78  Henry  the  Cardinal. 
80  Portugal   is  united  to 
Spain. 

3ENTURY. 


FOPBS. 

Spain,  &c. 

Gbeat  Britain. 

TuaXS    AND 

Persians. 

CivUiiation. 

6  Leo  XI- 
—  Paul  V. 
21  Gregory  XV. 
23  Urban  VIII. 
44  Innocent  X. 

Spain. 

21  Philip  rv. 

66  Charles  H. 

8  James  VI.  of 
Scotland,  and  I. 
of  England. 

25  Charles  I. 

42  CiTU  war. 

4»  Commonwealth. 

58  Cromwell,  Lord 
Protector. 

58  Richard,  ditto 

60  Charles  IL 

85  James  II. 

88  Rerolution. 

89  William  in. 
and  Mary. 

Turkey. 

4  Ahmed  I. 
17  Mustapha  I. 
23  Amurath  IV. 
40  Ibrahim. 
56  Mohammed  IV. 
87  Soleiman  II. 
90  Ahmed  II. 
98  Mustapha  II. 

Logarithms. 
Steam-engines. 
Circulation    of    the 

blood. 

Regular  posts. 
Thermometer  and 

barometer. 
Air  pump. 
Jesuits'  bark. 
Bayonets. 
Plate  glass. 
Bank  of  England 

projected. 
National  Debt  begun. 

65  Alexander 

VII. 
67  Clement  IX. 
70  Clement  X. 
76  Innocent  XI. 
89  Alexander 

Portugal. 

Separates    flrom 
Spain  under 

40  John  IV.  of 
Braganxa. 

96Alphon80IV. 

68  Peter  11. 

VIII. 
91  Innocent  XII. 

Pereia. 

Declines  rapidly 
under  the  later 
SufTayean  princes. 
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TABLES   Ol" 


EIGHTEENTH 


BoaSXA.  AXD 

FoULJio. 


OBKMAJir,  ftC 


MChristUa 

TI. 

46Prederiey. 
MChrUtiaa 

VII. 


18  Ulriea  Leo- 
nora. 

SO  Frederic  I.  of 
HeeM  Caaael. 

61  Adolphiu 
Frederic  of 
HoUtein. 

71  OiutaTWiII. 

MGastsTW 
Adolpbns  n. 


n  Peter  the 
Great  takei 
the  Utle  of 
Emperor. 

25  Catherioe  I. 

27  Peter  U. 

30  Anne  Itbu- 
otea. 

—  Iran,  a  mi- 
nor. 

41  Elisabeth. 

61  Peter  III. 

62  Catherine  II. 
96  Paul  L 


5  Joseph  I. 
11  Charles  VI. 
42  Oharlee  VII. 

of  Bavaria. 
4A  Francis  I.  of 

Lorraine,  and 

Maria  Theresa. 
64  Joseph  U. 
90  Leopold  n. 
92  Francis  n. 


14  Lovto  XT. 
74  Louis  XVL 
M  Republic. 
Sanguinary 
tumults  and 
ciTtt  wars. 


First  OonsuL 


0  Clement  XI.  ' 
21  Innocent  XIII 
24  Benedictxni. 
SO  Clement  XIL 
40  Benedict  XIT., 
58  Clement  xm.  I 
dement  XIT.  ' 
75  Fins  VI. 
•8  Roman  repnb- , 

lic 


Haringbeen 
long  detract- 
ed by  cItU 
commotions, 
isinl77Sdis- 
by 


1  Become*  a 

iLingdom. 
40  Frederick  n. 

the  Great. 
86  Frederick 

William  n. 
96  Frederick 

William  m. 


Prussin,  and 


NINETEENTH 


"DmuAMX. 

SWXDBN. 

Bvssii  Ain> 
Pox.A.ifn. 

GaaitftjiT,  Ac. 

FnurcB. 

Pons. 

8  Frederic 

VI 
14  Norway 

united  to 

Sweden. 
88  Christian 

VIIL 

9  Charles  XIU. 
10  Bcmadotte 

chosen  Grown 

Prince. 
10  Become* 

king,  as 

ChariesJohn. 
44  Oscar  I. 

1  Alexander. 
25  Nicholas. 
81  Attempted 

tloo. 

Auitria, 

4FrancU. 
SS  Ferdinand  L 

Eihperorof 

Austria. 
48  Francis 

Joseph  L 

4  Napoleon, 
Emperor. 
U  Louis 

xvin. 

16  Napoleon 

restored. 
—  Louis 

XVIIL 

restored. 
26  Charla*  X. 
ao  Louis 

Philip. 
48Bepnldlc. 

OPinsVIL 
8  Pope  deposed. 

SSLeoXIL 

Hou&Kn. 

14  William  L 
40  William  IL 
49  William  IIL 

iVmsta. 

40  Frederick 
William  IV. 
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CENTURY. 


7" 


OkXAT  BIIITA.IK. 


TtTRKS  A.ND 
PERSIA.N8. 


India.,  &c. 


Proprrww 
MviTizati 


CiviTization. 


0  PhUip  V. 
of  Anjott. 

24  Louis. 

25  Philip  V. 
restored. 

46  I'erdlnand 

VI. 
59  Charles 

III. 
88  Charles  rv. 

The  Spanish 
monarchy 
grfadually 
declines,  the 
court  imbe- 
cile and  pro- 
fligate. 


6  John  V. 

50  Joseph  Em- 
manuel. 

77  Mary. 

96  John,  Regent. 

The  Portuguese 
monarchy  de- 
clines like  the 
Spanish. 


2  Anne  (Stuart). 

14  George  I.  of 
Hanover. 

27  George  II. 

60  George  III. 

83  The    American 
colonies    become 
independent 
states,  and  about 
the  same  time  the 
foundation  is  laid 
of  the  British  em- 
pire in    Hindus- 
tan.   England 
during  the  close 
of    the    century 
establishes  its 
naral supre- 
macy. 


Iktrkey. 

3  Ahmed  ni. 
80  Mohammed 

V. 
54  Ottoman 

III. 
57  Mustapha 

III. 

74  Ahmed  IV. 
89  SeUm  III. 

The  power  of 
Turkey    gra- 
dually de- 
clines. 


For  a  while  be- 
comes power- 
ful under  Na- 
dir Shah,  but 
after  his  death 
it  is  again  dis- 
tracted by  ci- 
Til  wars,  and 
theeorereign- 
ty  is  seized  by 
the  Turkish 
tribe  of  the 
Ksjars. 


si-  ^S" 


^as 


[*  B   OD   O 


Porcelain  manu- 
factured in  Eu- 
rope. 

Inoculation    in- 
troduced. 
Chronometers. 
Cook's  Toy  ages. 

Colonization  of 
Australia. 

Spinning  jen- 
nies. 


Planet  Herschel 
discovered. 

Air  balloons. 

Telegraphs. 

Steam-boats  dis 
covered,  but 
not  used  until 
the   next  cen- 
tury. 


CENTURY. 


Spaim. 

PORTUOAL. 

Great  Britaiv. 

TT7RKST   AKD 

Oreecb. 

India,  &c. 

PrOKTfM  of 

Civilization. 

8  Ferdinand 
VII. 

—  Joseph. 

—  Napoleon. 
14  Ferdinand 

VII.  re- 
stored. 
33  IsabeUall. 

9  Royal  family 
emigrate. 

14  French  ex- 
pelled. 

21  John  VI. 

28  Miguel. 

31  Maria  da 
Gloria. 

11  George, 
Prince  Regent. 
20  George  IV. 
30  William  IV. 
37  Victoria. 

Turkev. 
7  Mustapha 
IV. 

VI. 

39  Abdul  Med- 
jid. 

0  Runjit  Sins, 
ruler  of  Pun- 
jab,       j^ 

39  Shah  flpih, 
restored  rothe 
throne  of  Ca- 
bul. 

40  The  English 
murdered  in 
Cabul.      Shah 
Sujah  slain. 

Steam  vessels. 

Gas-lights. 

Lithography. 

New  processes  of 
engraving. 

Arctic  voyages. 

Uailroads. 

Locomotive  En- 
gines. 

Electric  Tele- 
graph. 

BziGItTM. 

1831  Leopold 
elected  king. 

Oruee. 

31  Otho  of 
Bavaria. 
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of  Gloucester. 


10  Adolphus,  duke  ) 
ofCarabric^e,  f 
+  1850.  ) 


-9  Au^stus,  duke  of 
Sussex,  t  1843. 


13  Amelia, 
+  1809. 


18  Sophia, 
+  1848. 


11  Mary,  Duchess       r-w 

nmioiiAaatAi*  I  ^ 


-8  Ernest,  duke  of)  ^ 
Cumberland  and  >•—  0 
king  of  Hanover.  )     O 


-7  Elizabeth,  princess 
of  Hesse  Homburr, 
t  1840. 


-6  Auirusta, 
+  1840. 


-5  Edward,  duke  of) 
Kent,  t  1820.        S 


.4  Charlotte,  queen 
of  WirtembKerz, 
t  1828. 


o  m 


ijl 


-3  William  IV., 
t  1837. 


H  a 
£'7 


^  Frederick,  dnke 
of  York,  t  1827. 


-1  Gkoho«I\. 
t  1830. 
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CHHONOLOGICAL  TABLE 


BRITISH  ACQUISITIONS  IN  INDIA. 


Date  of  Trmty.  Dlitrlets  gained. 

1757  Twenty-four  Pergunnahs^  &c.,  in  Bengal 

1758  Masulipatam,  &c. 
1760  Burdwan  and  Chittagong 

1765  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orisaa 
Jaghire  of  Madras 

1766  Northern  Circars 

1775  Zemindary  of  Benares 

1776  Island  of  Salsette 
1778  Town  and  Fort  of  Nagore     . 

Gunt6r  Circar 

1786  Pulo  Penang  . 
1792  Malabar,  &c.        . 

1799  Canara,  Coimbat^r,  &c. 
Tanjore      .  .  .  , 

1800  Mysorean  Provinces  . 

1801  The  Camatic        .  . 

Gurruckp6r,  Bareilly,  &c.     . 

1S02  Bandelkund  . 

1803  Kuttack  and  Ballasore 

Territory  of  Delhi 

1805  Part  of  Gujerat 
1818  Kandeish,  &c.       . 

Ajmere  ... 

Poonah  and  the  Mahratta  Country 

Districts  on  the  Nerbudda     . 

1824  Singapore .  .  ;  . 

1825  Malacca,  &c.  . 

1826  Aaaam,  Arracan,  Tennasserim,  &c. 
1834Koorg. 

1841  Scinde        .... 
1848  Punjab 


From  whom  acquired. 
Nabob  of  Bengal. 
The  Nizam. 
Nabob  of  Bengal 
Emperor  of  Delhi. 
Nabob  of  Arcot. 
The  Nizam. 
Vizier  of  Oude. 
Mahrattas. 
Bajah  of  Tanjore. 
The  Nizam. 
King  of  Queda. 
Tippoo  Sultan. 
Ditto. 

Rajah  of  Tanjore. 
The  Nizam. 
Nabob  of  the  Camatic. 
Vizier  of  Oude. 
The  Peishwah. 
Rajah  of  Berar. 
Sdndia. 
Ghiicowar. 
Holkar. 
Scindia. 
The  Peishwah. 
Rajah  of  Berar. 
Rajah  of  Johore. 
King  of  Holland. 
King  of  Aya. 
Rajah  of  Koorg. 
Ameers  of  Scinde. 
Sikhs. 
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PRINCIPAL  ORDERS  OF  CHIVALRY. 


Atjstbia. 

1430  The  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
instituted  by  Philip,  duke  of 
Burgundy.  The  grand-master- 
ship is  claimed  by  the  king  of 
Spain  as  well  as  by  the  emperor 
of  Austria. 

1757  Maria  Theresa,  instituted  by  the 
Empress  Maria  Theresa. 

1771  Elizabeth  Theresa,  reyived  by 
Maria  Theresa. 

1 808  Leopold,  instituted  by  Francis  I . 

1668  The  Stany  Cross,  founded  for 
ladies  of  noble  birth,  by  the 
dowager  Empress  Eleanora. 
The  ancient  military  orders,  the 
Teutonic  and  the  Hospitaller  or 
knights  of  Malta,  are  still  main- 
tained in  Austria,  the  Papal 
States,  and  Spain. 

Baden. 

1715  Fidelity,  instituted  by  the  Mar- 
grave Charles  William. 

1807  Military  Merit,  instituted  by  the 
Grand  Duke  Charles  Frederic. 

1812  The  Lionof  Zahringen,  founded 
by  the  Grand  Duke  Charles. 

.  Bavabia. 

1444  St.  Hubert,  founded  by  Girard 
v.,  duke  of  Berg. 

St.  George,  founded  in  an  un- 
known age,  was  changed 

1729  into  the  order  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception,  by  the  Elector 
Charles  Albert. 

1806  Maximilian  Joseph,  instituted 
by  the  King  Maximilian  Joseph. 

1808  Merit,  instituted  by  the  King 
Maximilian  Joseph. 

1 693  St.  Michael,  institutedby  Joseph 

Clement,  elector  of  Col(^e. 
1827  XiOuis,  instituted  by  King  Louis 


1837  Theresa,  for  ladies,  instituted 
by  Louis  I. 

Belgittm. 
1832  Leopold,  instituted  by  Leopold  I. 

Brazil. 

1826  The  Southern  Cross,  instituted 
by  the  Emperor  Pedro  I. 

Brunswick, 
1834  Henry  the  Lion,  instituted  by 
Duke  William. 

Denmark. 

1693  The  Elephant,  altered  from  a 
more  ancient  chivalrous  confra- 
ternity by  Christian  V. 

Dannebrog,  revived  by  Chris- 
tian V.. 

France. 

1416  St.  Hubert— (See  Bavaria.) 

1469  St.  Michael,  instituted  by  Louis 
XI. 

1578  The  Holy  Ghost»  instituted  by 
Henry  III. 

1693  St.  Louis,  instituted  by  Louis 
XIV. 

1802  The  Legion  of  Honour,  insti- 
tuted by  Napoleon. 

Great  Britain. 
1350  The  Garter,  instituted  by  Ed- 
ward III. 
1530  The    Thistle,     established    by 

James  V.,  king  of  Scotland. 
1725  The  Bath,  revived  by  George 

•    II. ;  enlarged,  1815. 
1783  St.  Patrick,  instituted  by  George 
III. 

Hanover. 
1815  The  Guelphic  Order,  instituted 
by  the  prince  regent  of  Britain. 
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Hbssb  (Blbctoral). 

1770  The  Golden  Lion,  instituted  by 
the  Landgrave  Frederic  IL 

Military  Merit,  ditto. 

1814  The  Iron  Helmet,  instituted  by 
the  Elector  William  I. 

Hbssb  (Gband  Ducal). 

1807  Louis,  instituted  by  the  Grand 
Duke  Louis  I. 

Holland. 

1816  William  i  founded  by  the  King 
The  Lion  i     William  I. 

Ionian  Islands. 

1818  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  in- 
stituted by  the  prince  regent  of 
Britain. 

Lucca. 

1833  The  Cross  of  St.  George,  insti- 
tuted by  the  Duke  Charles  Louis. 

Papal  States. 

1319  Christ,  founded  by  Pope  John 
XXII. 

1550  The  Golden  Spur,  instituted  by 
Pope  Paul  III. 

1560  St.  John  of  the  Lateran,  insti- 
tuted by  Pope  Pius  IV. 

1831  St.  Gregory,  founded  by  Pope 
Gregory  XVI. 

Parma. 

1190  Constantine,  originally  estab- 
lished in  ihe  Greek  empire. 
The  grand-mastership  of  the 
order  is  claimed  by  the  king  of 
the  Two  Sicilies. 

Persia. 

1808  The  Lion  and  Sun,  instituted 
by  Futteh  Ali  Shah. 

Portugal. 

1317  Christ,  founded  on  the  ruins  of 
the  order  of  the  Templars  by 
Pope  John  XXII.,  and  Diony- 
sius,  king  of  Portugal. 

1459  The  Tower  and  Sword,  insti- 
tuted by  Alphonso  V. 

1804  St.  Isabella,  instituted  for  noble 
ladies,  bv  Chanotte  of  Bourbon, 
queen  of  John  VI. 


1818  The  Immaculate  Conception, 
instituted  by  John  VI.     * 

1826  Chivalry  of  Don  Pedro,  insti- 
tuted by  Pedro  when  he  became 
emperor  of  Brazil,  and  resigned 
the  crown  of  Portugal. 

Prussia. 

1701  The  Black  Eagle,  instituted  by 
Frederic  III.,  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg. 

1734  The  Red  Eagle,  instituted  by 
the  margraves  of  Bayreuth. 

1740  Merit,  established  by  Frederic 

1812  St.  John,  instituted  by  Frederic 
WiUiam  III. 

1814  Louisa,  instituted  for  ladies  who 
have  given  remarkable  proofe  of 

fatriotism,  by  Frederic  William 
II. 

1815  The  Iron  Cross,  instituted  by 
Frederic  William  III. 

Russia. 

1698  St.  Andrew,  instituted  by  PeterJ 
the  Great  as  Czar.  r 

1714  St.  Catherine,  instituted  by  th^ 
Emperor  Peter  the  Great. 

1722  St  Alexander  Newski,  ditto;  i 
has  been  in  some  degree  ioinei 
to  the  Polish  order  of  the  Whit^ 
Eagle,  instituted  by  Ladislau 
IV.  in  1325,  and  revived  I' 
Augustus,  king  of  Poland, 
1705. 

1735  St.  Anne,  instituted  by  the  Duke 
of  Holstein. 

1769  St.  George      \     instituted   by 
1782  St.  Wladimer)  Catherine  II. 
1765  St  Stanislaus  \     PoUsh  orders, 
1791  Merit  .    .    .1  adopted  by  the 
Emperor  Alexander. 

Saxont. 

1726  St.  HeniT,  instituted  by  Au- 
gustus, elector  of  Saxony  and 
king  of  Poland. 
1807  The  Saxon  Crown  \     instituted 
1815  Merit     .    .    .    .  >  by  Frederic 
Augustus,  king  of  Saxony. 

Saxb  Weimar.  . 

1732  The  Whit«'  Falcon,  institntea 
by  Duke  Ernest  Augustus.      { 
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